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ZJIERO^  a  faithful  ally  of  the  Remans,     Praife  of 
'^  -*■  that  Prince.     Hicronymus  fucceeds  Hiero.     Hiero's 
deftgn  to  re  eftahlijh  liberty  in  Syracufe.     Wife  'precau- 
tions^ which  he  takes  at  his  death.     Andramdorus  re- 
moves all  the  other  guardians.     Characler  of  Hicrony- 
mus.    Con f piracy  againfi  that  young  Prince.     He  de- 
clares for  the  Carthaginians,     He  treats  the  Roman  Am- 
'  haffadors  with  indeceny.     Fabius  prevents Otacilius  his 
niece^s  hiifband from  heing  ele^ed  Conful.     Fabius  and 
Marcelltis  are  chofen  Confuls^  and  enter  upon  office.  Dif- 
trihution  of  the  troops.     Creation  of  Cenjors.   Mariners 
furnifhcd  by  private  pcrfons.     Hannibal  returns  into 
Campania.     The  Roman  Generals  repair  to  their  pro- 
vinces.    Battle  between  Hanno  and  Gracchus  near  Be- 
neventum.     The  Romans  gain  the  vi^ory.     Gracchus 
grants  the flaves  that  fervcd  him  their  liberty^  in  reward 
of  their  valour.     Gentle  piinifJornent  of  the  cowardly.  Joy 
of  the  viSiors  in  their  return  to  Beneventum.     New  ad- 
vantage of  Marcellus  over  Hannibal.     Severity  of  the 
Cenfors  at  Rem?.     Admrable  proofs  of  the  love  of  the 
public  good  in  many  private  per fons.     Cafilinum  retaken 
by  Fabius.     Various  fmall  expeditions^  i 

Sedt.  11.  Marcellus  one  of  the  Cojfids  is  charged  with 
the  war  in  Sicily.  F.picydes  and  Hippocrates  are  created 
Prators  at  Syracufe,  They  animate  the  People  againfi 
the  Romans,     A  wife  difcourfe  of  a  Syracufan  in  the  af- 
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*two  leaders  of  the  Cabal  dijlurb  all  things  at  Syracufe, 
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(ity  of  heontiuw  -,  he  then  af preaches  Syracufe.  He  be- 
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bitants hy  a  bloody  execution.  T'he  foidiers  confined  to 
ferve  in  Sicily .,  fend  deputies  to  Marcellus^  to  defire  to  be 
rein^ated  in  the  fervice.  Marcellus  writes  to  the  Senate 
in  their  favour.  Severe  anfwer  of  the  Senate.  Mar- 
cellus deliberates  whether  hejhall  quit  or  continue  the 
ficge  of  Syracufe.  He  holds  intelligence  in  tie  city., 
which  is  difcQvered.  Part  of  the  city  taken*  Fears  of 
Marcellus.  Various  events  followed  by  the  taking  of  all 
the  dfferent  quarters  of  Syracufe.  The  city  is  plundered. 
Death  of  Archimedes,  All  Sicily  becomes  a  province  of 
the  Romans.  Marcellus  regu^atss  the  affairs  af  Sicily 
with  abundance  of  equity  and  difinterefiednefs.  Laft  ac- 
tion of  Marcellus  in  Sicily :  Victory  gained  by  Planno^ 
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Seft.  III.  Firfi  campaign  of  Cato  the  Cenfor.  Philip 
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to  the  Romans  H  aking  cf  Aiernum.  Great  fire  at 
Ro?ne.  The  two  Sc  pios  make  an  alliance  with  .SyphaXy 
King  of  Flumidia.  A  Roman  officer  forms  an  infantry 
for  Syphax.  Treaty  of  the  Carthaginians  with  Gala^ 
another  King  of  Numidia.  Syphax  is  twice  defeated  by 
Maffyiiffdy  fon  of  Gala.  The  Celtiberians  begin  tofei  ve 
amongjl  the  Romans,     PowponiuSy  as  incapable  a  Gene- 

ral. 
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Hanno.  Novelties  in  rdigion  reformed  by  the  authority 
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Creation  of  a  Ponlifex  Maximus,     Levies  madein  a  new 

•  method,  The  h:]ftages  of  Tarentwn^  who  had  made 
their  efcape  from  Rome,  brought  back,,  and  punifhed 
with  d.a'h,  Tarentum  is  delivered  up  to  Hannibal  by 
treachery.  He  attacks  the  citadel  ineffeclunlly,,  and 
leaves  it  blocked  up.  Origin  of  the  games  called  Liidi 
Apollinares,  63- 
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Se6l.  I.  Ferioi  hatina.  Time  when  the  Confuls  entered 
upon  office.  Origin  of  the  games  called  Ludi  Apollinares. 
The  Confuls  force  Hannd*s  camp  near  Capua,,  whither 
he  was  carrying  provifions.  The  people  of  Metapontum 
and  Thurium  furrcnder  to  HinnibaL     The  Conjuls  pre- 

-  pare  to  bejiege  Capua.     Fulvius,  Pr^tor  of  the  Luca- 
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M  Centenius  Penula  defeated  by  Hannibal  Capua 
hrfie^ed  inform,  Thefiege  is  vigoroufly  carried  on  by  the 
two  Pro^confuls.  Hannibal  comes  to  the  relief  of  Capua,, 
and  retires  after  a  rude  battle.  He  inarches  againfi 
Rome  to  make  a  diver/ion.  The  Pro  conful  hulvius  re- 
ceives orders  to  follow  him  with  his  tro('ps  for  the  defence 
of  Rome,  Great  alarm  amongft  the  People.  Hamnbal 
incamps  near  the  Anio,  Both  fides  frepa'^efor  a  battle, 
A  great  Jl or m  prevents  -it  tivo  fever al  times  from  being 

.  fought.  Hannibal  mortified  by  thofe  two  JinguUir  events^ 
retires  to  the  extremity  of  Brutium.  Fulvius  returns  to 
Capua.     Capua  reduced  to  extremities.     The  garrifcn 

■  write  to  Hannibal,,  and  reproach  him  warmly.  Deli- 
beration of  the  'Senate  of  Capua,     Eloquent  difcourfe  of 
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racco.  The  Carthaginians  conceal  their  grief  for  the  lofs 
.  of  Carthagena,  155 
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THIS  book  contains  only  the  fpace  of  four 
years,  from  the  537th  to  the  540th  year 
of  Rome,  It  includes  principally,  the  hiftory 
of  Sicily  from  the  death  of  Hiero,  the  iiege  and 
taking  of  Syracufe  by  Marcdlus ;  and  fome  ex- 
ploits in  Spain  and  Italy, 
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re-ejiablifh  liberty  in  Syracufe.  Wije  precautions^  which 
he  takes  at  his  death.  Andranodorus  removes  all  the 
other  guardians.  CharaBer  of  Hieronymus.  Confpiracy 
againft  that  young  Prince.  He  declares  for  the  Cartha- 
ginians. He  treats  the  Roman  Ambafjadors  with  inde- 
cency.  Fabius  prevents  Otacilius  his  niece's  hufbaftd 
Vol.  IV.  B  '    from 
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from  being  defied  Confitl.  Fahius  and  Marcellus  are 
chc^fen  Corrjuls^  and  enter  upon  ojfice.  JDiJirihutkn  of 
the  trcops.  Creation  of  Cenfors.  Mariners  fufnifljed 
by  private  perfons,  Hannibal  returns  into  Campania, 
^he  Roman  Geyierals  repair  to  their  provinces.  Battle 
between  Hanno  and  Gracchus  near  Benoventum,  The 
Romans  gain  the  viElory,  Gracchus  grants  the  flaves 
that  ferved  him  their  liberty^  in  reward  of  their  valour. 
Gentle  punifhment  of  the  cowardly.  Joy  of  the  vigors 
in  their  return  to  Beneventum.  New  advantage  of 
Marcellus  over  Hannibal.  Severity  of  the  Cenfors  at 
Rome,  Admirable  proofs  of  the  love  of  the  public  good 
in  many  private  perfns,  Caflimim  retaken  by  Fabius, 
Various  fnall  expeditions, 

A  R.  r7-  IVT  ■^'^^•^  ^^^  '^^  -^^^  himfelf  more  faithful,  zea- 
Ant.  c.    -^  "*    lous,  and  conilant  than  Hiero  II.  was  to  the  Ro- 
^'^'      mans  during  the  fpace  of  ahiioil  fifty  years,  from  the 
beo;inning  of  that  alliance  till  his  death.     His  fidelity 
wa's  put  to  a  rude  trial  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Can- 
nae,   which   was    followed    by    the     almofl   general 
defe6lion  of  the  allies  of  Rome.     But  even  the  ra- 
Liv.  xxlii.  vaging  of  his  dominions  by  the  Carthaginian  troops, 
s*^-  y7hom  their  fleet  landed   there,  was  not  capable  of 

changino;  him.  He  had  only  the  prrief  to  fee,  that 
the  contagion  ot  bad  example  had  extended  even  to 
his  own  family.  He  had  one  fon,  named  Gelo,  who 
had  married  Nereis,  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus,  by 
whom  he  had  Hieronymus,  of  which  we  fhall  foon 
fpeak.  Nothing  had  been  more  his  defire  than  to  in- 
culcate into  him  the  fentiments  he  had  himfelf  for  the 
Romans  •,  and  he  often  repeated  to  him,  that  *  as 
Tono-  as  he  fliould  continue  faithful  to  them,  he  would 
find  in  their  amity,  troops,  trealure,  and  the  protec- 
tion folely  capable  of  fupporting  his  reign.  Gelo, 
defpifmfy  the  age  of  his  father,  and  f.*tting  no  value 
upon  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  fince  their  lafl  dif- 
grace  at  Cann^,  had  declared  openly  for  the  Cartha- 

*  si  ea  fecilTej^  in  veftra  amicitia  exercituiiij  dlvitias.  muiilmenta 
regiii  iiie  hahituruiu.     Sallust,  in  Bell  Jug. 

J  ginians. 
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gimans.     *  He  Iiad  alrc.dy  armed  the  multitude  and  A- ^- 537* 
fojlicited  the  allies  of  Syracufe  to  join  him,  and  per-      !^Vc.  * 
hiips  he  would  have  caufed  commotions  in  Sicily,  if  a 
fuddcn  unexpected  death  had  not  broken   his  mea- 

fures.     It  happened  fo  opportunely,  that  it  left  fome  ' 
fufpicion,  fays  Livy,  that  the  father  had  antedated  it. 
This  fufpicion  feems  to  me  not  to  tally  with  the  mild 
and  virtuous  difpofition  of  Hiero.     Pie  did  not  long  Liv.  xxiv. 

furvdve  his  fon,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fourfcore  and  ''■•  ' 

ten,  infinitely  lamented  by  his  people.    He  had  reign-  i 

ed  fifty-four  years.  ^   ] 

Hiero   was  not  a  powerful   King  :  his  dominions  ] 

were  fcarce  half  Sicily.     But  he  was  a  great  Prince,  if  .  j 

we  are  capable  of  forming  to  ourfelves  a  juit  idea  of  ] 
true  2;reatnefs.     When  he  had  attained  the  fovereiorn- 

ty,  he  made   it  his   fole  purpofe  entirely  to  convince  : 

his  fubjeds,  that  he*  thought  himfeif  placed  on  the  ' 

throne  only  to  miake  them  happy.     He  fought,  not  to  i 

make  them  fear,  but  to  make  them   love  him.     PTe  ; 
confidered  himfelf  lefs  as  their  mailer,  than  as  their 

protedlor  and  father.     One  of  his  principal  cares  v/as  '             I 

to  fupport,  and  increafe,  the  natural  fertility  of  the  .  ' 

country,  and  to  place  agriculture  in  honour ;  which  ^ 

he  confidered  as   a  certain  m^eans  for  dilTufing  plenty  1 

throughout  his  kingdom.     And  indeed  this  care,  and  .; 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  one  of  the  elfential 

parts  of  good  policy ;  but  one  that  unhappily  is  too  I 

much  negledbed.  1 

Hiero  applied  himfelf  entirely  to   It.     He  did  not  pun.xvlii.        ' 

judge  it  unworthy  of  a  King  to  fludy  and  inform  him-  3-  j 

felf  in  the  arts  of  agriculture.     He  even  was  at  the  : 

trouble  to  compofe  books  upon  that  fubjecft,  of  which  ! 

v/e  ought  to  regret  the  lofs.     But  he  confidered  this  • 

objed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  King.     Corn  was  the  \ 

principal  riches  of  the  country,  and  the  moil  certain  j 

fund  of  the  Prince's  revenue.     To  eilablifli  good  or-  i 

der  in  this  commerce,  to  fecure  and  render  happy  the  ^ 
condition  of  the  hufbandmen,  who  formed  the  greateft 

i 

*  MovIfTetque  in  Slcilia  res,  nifi  mors  ndeo  opportuna,  ut  patrem  i 

quoque  lufpicione  afpergerat,  arrnaniein  earn  maltitudiiiem  lullititan-  1 

tern  que  ibcioi  abiumplTllet.     Liv.  J 

B  2                                 part  : 
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A.R.  537.  part  of  the  State  j  to  fix  the  duties  paid  the  Prince,  in 
Ant.  c.  ^i-jjch  his  principal  revenue  conlifled  -,  to  obviate  the 
*  ^'  diforders,  which  might  creep  into  them  •,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  unjuft  vexations  which  it  might  poffibly  be 
attempted  to  introduce  in  procefs  of  time,  Hiero  made 
regulations  fo  wdfc,  lb  realbnable,  fo  full  of  equity, 
and  fo  conformable,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  interells 
of  the  People  and  thofe  of  the  Prince,  that  they  be- 
came in  a  mianner  the  Codex  of  the  country,  and  were 
always  inviolably  obferved  as  facred  laws,  not  only  in 
his  reign,  but  in  all  fucceeding  times.  When  the  Ro- 
mans had  fubje6led  the  city  and  dominions  of  Syra- 
cufe,  they  impofed  no  new  tribute  upon  it,  and  *  de- 
creed, that  all  things  fhould  be  regulated  according 
to  the  Laws  of  Hiero,  in  order  that  the  Syracufans, 
in  chansino;  their  mailer,  fhould  have  the  confolation 
of  not  changing  their  polity,  and  of  feeing  themfelves 
in  fome  meafure  governed  by  a  Prince,  v/hofe  name 
alone  was  ever  dear  to  them,  and  made  thofe  laws  in- 
iinitely  venerable  and  in  a  manner  facred  to  them. 

It  is  in  effe6l  of  this  wife  government,  that  w^e  have 
not  been  afraid  to  call  Hiero  a  great  King.  He  might 
have  undertaken  wars,  gained  battles,  made  conqueits, 
extended  the  bounds  of  his  dominions :  for  he  did  not 
want  valour,  of  which  he  had  given  good  proofs,  be- 
fore he  afcended  the  throne.  If  he  had  abandoned 
himfelf  to  frantic  ambition  as  Agathocles  did,  who  an 
hundred  years  before  had  ufurped  the  fovereignty  at 
Syracufe,  he  could,  as  well  as  him,  have  carried  the 
war  into  Africa  v/ith  the  hopes  of  better  fuccefs,  efpe- 
cially  as  Carthage  was  then  at  w^ar  with  Rome.  If 
fuch  a  war  had  fucceeded,  Pliero  would  have  palTed 
for  an  hero  in  the  fenfe  of  molt  men.  But  with  how 
many  taxes  mull  he  have  burthened  his  People  ?  How 
many  hufbandmen  muil  he  have  torn  from  their  lands  ^ 
How  much  blood  mull  thefe  vidories  have  coll  ^  And 
of  what  advantage  w^ould  they  have  been  to  the  State  ? 

*  Decumas  lege  Hieronica  femper  vendendas  cenfuerunt  ut  lis  ju- 
cundior  eiFet  nnineris' iliius  fan6lio,  ii  ejus  Regis,  qui  Siculis  chari/II- 
nms  fait,  non  folum  inftituta,  commutato  imperio,  verum  etiam  iia- 
inea  iemanerct.     C'ic.  orat.  in  Ver.  de  frum.  u.  15. 

Hiero 
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Hiero,  who  knew  wherein  Iblid  glory  confifts,  placed  ^-i^- 537. 
his  in  governing  liis  people  wifely,  and  in  making  '^\'  ' 
them  happy.  Inllead  of  conquering  new  countries  by 
the  force  of  arms,  his  care  was  to  multiply  his  own  in 
lome  meaflire,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  in  ren- 
dering them  more  fertile  than  they  were  -,  and  adlually 
to  multiply  his  people,  v/ho  conftitute  the  true  ftrengtli 
and  riches  of  a  State ;  which  cannot  fail  to  happen, 
when  the  people  that  manure  the  lands  are  allowed  a 
reafonable  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  their  labours. 

When  we  fee  Syracufe  enjoy  an  happy  tranquility 
^ough  the  wife  condud;  of  Hiero,  and  his  fubjedts 
quietly  employed  in  cultivating  their  lands  as  in  times 
of  perfect!:  peace,  whilll  all  around  them,  nothing  is 
heard  but  the  dreadful  tumult  of  arms,  and  Africa, 
Italy,  and  even  a  part  of  Sicily,  are  agitated  by  a  vio- 
lent and  cruel  war  -,  may  we  not  cry  out  with  admira- 
tion, Happy  the  people  that  ^  wife  King  governs  fo, 
and  flill  more  happy  the  King,  that  conditutes  the 
happinefs  of  his  people,  and  finds  his  own  in  his  Duty  1 
Let  us  fuppofe  on  the  'contrary  this  fame  Pliero  en- 
tering victorious  after  many  campaigns  into  his  capi- 
tal in  the  midft  of  the  public  acclamations,  but  find- 
ing at  his  return  the  people  miferable,  exhaufted  by 
taxes,  reduced  to  an  hideous  poverty,  and  mod  of  th(^, 
lands  negledled,  and  many  even  abandoned  during  the 
abfence  of  the  hufbandmen  ;  fad  confequences  of  long- 
wars,  but  almofb  always  inevitable.  If  he  retains  any 
fenfe  of  humanity,  can  he  fupport  a  glory,  that  colli 
his  people  fo  dear  •,  and  not  deteft  the  laurels  dyed  in 
the  blood  of  his  fubjedls  ? 

Hiero's  love  of  peace  did  not  prevent  his  taking 
precautions  againft  the  enemies,  that  might  attempt 
to  difturb  him.  He  had  no  thoughts  of  attacking ; 
but  he  put  himfelf  into  fuch  a  condition  to  make  a 
good  defence.  He  had  a  numerous  and  well  equip- 
ped fleet.  We  fhall  foon  fee  the  amazing  prepara- 
tions he  had  made  to  enable  Syracufe  to  fudain  a  long 
fiege :  and  that  *  like  a  Prince  of  wifdom  and  fore- 

*  111  pace,  ut  fapiens  aptarit  idonea  bello,     Horat. 

B  3  fight     • 
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A.  R.  537-fisht  he  had  provided  during  peace,  all  that  might  be 
^j*.^  *  neceflary  in  war. 

We  hear^  nothins;  in  the  life  of  Hiero  of  map;nifi- 
cence,  eiiiher  in  buildings,  furniture,  equipages,  or 
the  table.  It  was  not  becaufe  the  Prince  wanted  riches 
to  gratify  a  tafle  very  common  at  Syracufe,  if  it  had 
been  his  own  •,  but  he  knev/  how  to  make  a  better  ufe 
.  of  them,  and  more  worthy  of  a  King.  The  fum  of 
an  hundred  talents  (an  hundred  thoufand  Crov/ns) 
v/hich  he  fent  to  the  Rhodians,  and  the  prefents  he 
made  them  after  the  great  earthquake,  that  had  ruined 
their  tfland,  and  thrown  down  the  famous  ColcfllTS, 
are  iliuilrious  marks  of  his  liberality  and  m.agnifi- 
cencc.  A  wife  ceconomy  enabled  him  to  alTift  his  al- 
lies pov/erfully.  Vs^e  have  {q^x\  him  in  tr^e  tim.es  of 
neceiTity,  V/ith  joy  and  ardor  fupply  the  Roman  army 
with  provifions  and  cloaths,  from  no  oilier  m,otive 
than  to  teilify  the  efteem  and  gratitude,  with  which 
his  heart  was  arfe6i:ed  in  refped  to  them.  The  Ro- 
man generofity  indeed  did  not  liiffer  that  liberality  to 
continue  unrepaid  :  but  he  had  no  fuch  view,  and 
tiierefore  had  all  the  merit  of  it. 

What,  in  my  opinion,  crowns  all  the  praifes  due  to 
this  Prince,  is  his  conftant  and  unalterable  attachment 
to  the  fide  of  the  Romans,  even  in  their  misfortunes, 
and  particularly  after  they  had  loll  the  battle  of  Can- 
ns,  when  they  feemed  irretrievably  ruined.  In  theie 
decifive  mom.ents,  common  virtue  hefitates,  delibe- 
rates, confults,  hearkens,  and  weighs  the  fpecious  rea- 
V  fons,  which  human  prudence  fuggefls  againfl  being 
overhafty  in  refolving  how  to  act.  A  great  foul  con- 
fide rs  fuch  a  doubt  alone  and  fuch  a  delay  almofl  as 
determ.inate  infidelity.  Hiero  well  knew,  that  he 
hazarded  every  thing  in  declaring  publickly  for  the 
Romans  at  fuch  a  conjundture :  but  he  iliuts  his  eyes 
to  the  danger,  and  confults  only  his  duty  and  his  ho- 
nour. Can  the  moil  glorious  conqueiis  and  vidories 
be  compared  with  fo  noble  a  difpofition  ?  We  do  not 
know  men,  when  we  know  them  only  by  their  exploits 
and  great  actions.  They  are  ftill  concealed  and  un- 
known 
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known  in  refpecl  to  u$,  whilft  their  hearts  are  a  myf-  A.R.  537. 
tery  to  us.  It  is  from  the  goodnefs  of  the  heart,  its  ^l\'^f' 
integrity,  and  fidelity,  that  we  firll  know  what  they 
are.  For  we  are  all  that  we  are  in  the  heart.  Now 
Hiero's  feems  to  fhew  itfelf  here,  and  to  declare 
itfelf  in  a  manner,  \vhich  ought  to  do  him  great  ho- 
nour. 

The  Death  of  that  Prince  occafioned  great  revolu-  Liv.  xxiv. 
tions  in  Sicily.  The  Kingdom  was  fallen  into  the4-* 
hands  of  Hicronymus  his  grandfon.  That  *  Prince 
was  yet  an  infant,  who,  far  from  being  able  to  refifc 
the  feduclion  of  fovercign  power,  and  to  fuftain  the 
weight  of  government,  was  not  capable  of  bearing  as 
he  ou^ht  that  of  his  own  liberty  and  of  o-overnino; 

d  •',00 

himfelf.  His  guardians,  and  thole,  who  had  the  care 
of  his  education,  inftead  of  oppofing  tlie  vices,  to 
v/hich  he  was  naturally  inclined,  plunged  him  fliill 
deeper  into  them,  in  order  to  engrofs  all  autliority  in 
his  name.  It  was  then  -f  feen  how  important  it  is  to 
the  good  of  a  State,  that  a  Prince  who  begins  to  reiga 
whilfb  young,  fhould  be  furrounded  only  by  perlbns 
capable  of  infpiring  himi  v/ith  fentiments  and  princi- 
ples v/orthy  of  a  King ;  and  what  a  misfortune  it  is, 
when  flattery  from  thenceforth  engrofies  their  ears 
and  heart. 

Hiero,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  had  intended  to 
reinftate  the  liberty  of  Syracufe,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
kingdom  he  acquired,  and  ftrengthened  by  his  valour 
and  prudence,  from  being  entirely  ruined  by  becom- 
ing the  fport  of  the  caprice  and  paffions  of  a  young 
King.  But  the  Princefies,  his  two  daughters,  fpared 
no  pains  in  oppofing  fo  wife  a  defign ;  in  hopes  that 
the  young  Prince  would  only  have  the  name  of  King, 
whilfl  themfelves  with  their  hufbands,  Andranodorus 
and  Zoippus,  who   held  the  firft  rank  amongti  his 

*  Puenim,  vixdum  libertatem,  nedum  dominatlonem  Liturum. 

f  Pertinere  ad  utilitatem  reipublicce,  occarrere  iile,  quos  Senatus 
innocentifTimos  habeat,  qui  honeflis  fermonibus  auies  [Printipls]  ira- 
buant.    Tacit.  Hist.  IV.  7. 

Properant,  occupare  Prinripem  adhuc  vacuum.     Ibid.  V.  i. 

B  4  guardians. 
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A.R.  5^7-  guardians,  fhould  have  all  the  authority.  It  *  was  not 
Ant.  c.  g^^y  £qj-  ^j^  q\^\  ^2Ln  of  ninety  to  withftand  the  carefTes 
*  ^'  and  arts  of  thofe  two  women,  who  befieged  him  night 
and  day;  to  retain  all  his  freedom  of  mind  in  the 
midil  of  their  prefiing  and  affiduous  infmuations ;  and 
to  facrifice  with  courage  the  interefl  of  his  family,  to 
that  of  the  public. 

All  that  he  did  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poflible,  the 
evils  he  forefaw,  was  to  appoint  Hieronymus  fifteen 
guardians,  who  were  to  form  his  council.  He  conjured 
them  at  his  death  never  to  depart  from  the  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  to  which  he  had  inviolably  adhered 
during  fifty  years,  and  to  teach  the  young  Prince,  their 
pupil,  to  tread  in  his  fteps,  and  to  follow  the  princi- 
ples, in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  bred. 

As  foon  as  the  king  had  breathed  his  lafl,  the  guar-, 
dians  he  had  appointed  for  his  grandfon,  fummoned 
an  aifembly  of  the  people,  prefented  the  young  Prince 
to  them,  and  read  the  will.  A  fmali  number  of  per- 
fons  placed  there  exprefsly  to  applaud  it,  clapped 
their  hands,  and  raifed  cries  of  joy.  All  the  reft,  in 
a  conilernation  equal  to  that  of  a  family,  whom  death 
had  jufl  deprived  of  a  good  father,  kept  a  mournful 
filence,  which  fufficiently  argued  both  their  grief  for 
the  lofs  they  had  juft  fuftained,  and  their  fear  for  the 
future.  Hiero's  f  funeral  was  afterwards  folemnized, 
and  more  honoured  by  the  grief  and  tears  of  his  fub- 
jeds,  than  by  the  care  and  refped:  paid  to  his  memory 
by  his  relations. 

The  firfl  care  of  Andranodorus  was  to  rem.ove  all 
the  reft  of  the  guardians,  by  declaring  to  them,  that 
the  prince  was  of  age  to  govern  for  himfelf.  He  was 
then  almoft  fifteen  years  old.  Thus,  divefting  him- 
felf the  firft  of  the  guardianfhip,  which  he  held  in 
common  with  many  collegues,    he  united  the  power 

*  Non  facile  erat  nonageflmum  ]am  agenti  annum,  circumfeflb  dies 
no6Vefque  muliebribus  blandi'dis,  liberare  animum,  et  convertere  ad 
publicam  privata  curam.     Liv.  V. 

f  Funus  fit  regium,  magis  amore  civium  &  charitate,  quam  cura 
fuorum  cclebre.    Liv, 

of 
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of  them  all  in  his  own  perfon.     The  wilefl  difpofi- A.R.  537. 
tions  of  dying  Princes  are  little  regarded  and  feldom   ^'^^\^- 
executed  after  their  deaths.  ^* 

The  *  beft  Prince  in  the  world  and  the  moft  pru- 
dent, fucceeding  a  King  fo  much  beloved  by  his  lub- 
jects  as  Hiero  had  been,  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  conlble  them  for  the  lofs  of  his  predecefTor.  But, 
as  if  Hieronymus  had  fought  by  his  vices  to  make 
him  ftill  more  regretted,  he  no  fooner  afcended  the 
throne,  than  he  fhewed  how  much  all  things  were 
changed.  Neither  King  Hiero,  nor  Gelo  his  fon, 
during  fo  many  years,  had  ever  diilinguifhed  them- 
felves  from  the  reft  of  the  citizens  by  their  drefs,  or 
any  other  ornament,  that  favoured  of  pomp.  But 
now  Hieronymus  was  on  a  fudden  [cen  to  appear  dref- 
fed  in  purple,  with  a  diadem  on  his  head,  and  furround- 
ed  with  a  troop  of  armed  guards.  Sometimes  he  even 
affected  to  imitate  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  by  going 
abroad  like  him  in  a  chariot  drav/n  by  four  white 
hcrfes.  -f-  All  the  reft  anfwered  this  equipage  :  an  ex- 
prefs  contempt  for  every  body  -,  haughty  and  difdain- 
ful  in  hearing  •,  an  affedation  of  faying  nothing  but 
difobliging  things ;  difficulty  of  accefs,  fo  as  to  be 
almoft  inaccefTible  not  only  to  ftrangers,  but  to  his 
guardians  themfelves  -,  a  refinement  in  difcovering 
hew  kinds  of  debauches  -,  and  a  cruelty,  that  rofe  fo 
high  as  to  extinguifh  all  fenfe  of  humanity  in  him. 
This  odious  difpofition  of  the  young  King  terrified 
people  fo  much,  that  fome  of  his  guardians  either 
killed  themfelves,  or  v/ithdrew  into  voluntary  banifh- 
ment. 

Only  three  men,  Andranodorus  and  Zoippus,  both 
Hiero's  fons-in-law,  and  one  Thrafo,  had  free  admit- 
tance to  the  young  King.     He  hearkened  little   to 

*  Vix  quidem  ulli  bono  moderatoque  regi  facilis  erat  favor  apud 
Syracufanos,  luccedenti  tantae  carltati  Hieronis.  Verum  enimvero 
Hieronymus,  velut  fuis  vitiis  defiderabilem  etficere  vellet  avum,  pri- 
mo  ftatim  confpeftu,  omnia  quam  dilparla  eflent,  oftendit. 

t  Hunc  tarn  lliperbum  iipparatum  habitulque  convenientes  feque- 
bantur,  contemptus  omnivnn,  luperba)  aures,  contumeliofa  addi<^>a, 
rari  aditus,  non  alienis  modo',  fed  tutoribus  etiam,  libidines  novie, 
iahumana  crudelitas. 

them 
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A.R. 537- them   in   all  other  things:    but,  as  the  two  firfl  had 

,V;    '  oTienly  declared  for  the  Carthap-inians,  and  the  third 

for  the  Remans,  that  difference  of  opinions,  and  the 

v/arrti  difputes    to  which  it    frequently  gave  birth, 

drew  upon  them  the  young  tyrant's  attention. 

Much  about  this  tim.e,  a  confpiracy  againil  the  life 
Liv.  xxlv.  ^^  Hitronymus  was  difcovered.  One  of  the  princi- 
4*  pal  citizens  called  Theodotus,  was  accufed.     When 

he  was  tortured,  he  confefled  the  crime  for  himfelf ; 
but  no  torments  were  capable  of  miaking  him  betray 
his  accomplices.  At  length,  as  if  he  had  given  way 
to  the  exccfs  of  the  tortures,  he  acctifed  the  King's 
befl  friends,  though'  innocent,  amongft  whom  he  na- 
tiied  Thrafo  2:s  the  chief  of  the  v/hole  cnterprize  *, 
adding,  that  they  fhould  have  been  far  from  engaging 
in  it,  if  the V  had  not  had  a  man  of  great  credit  at  their 
head.  The  xvaniith  Thrafo  had  alwavs  exureffed  for 
tlie  party  of  the  Romans,  made  the  depofidon  of 
Theodotus  feem  probable  •,  fo  that  he  was  immediate- 
ly executed  vvith  thole  declared  to  be  his  accomplices, 
Vy'ho  were  as  innocent  as  himTclf.  Whilil;  Theodotus 
was  made  to  fulFer  the  m.oil  cruel  torments,  not  one 
of  his  accomplices  hid  themfelves  or  fled,  fo  much 
did  they  rely  upon  his  fidelity  and  confrancy,  and 
fuch  force  of  mind  had  he  to  keep  their  fecret.  In 
confequence,  by  a  very  uncommon  and  fnigular  event, 
a  confpiracy  difcovered  was  not  fruflrated  in  effedl, 
and  did  not  fail  to  fucceed  as  we  fhall  foon  fee. 

Thrafo's  death,  who  was  the  Ible  tie  of  the  alliance 
with  the  Romians,  left  the  held  open  to  the  partifans 
Liv.  xxiv.  ^-'  the    Carthaginians.       Amballadors    were    fent    to 
6.  Hannibal,  to  treat  with  him. ;  and  on  his  fide  he  fent 

a  young  Carthaginian  of  quality  to  Flieronyrnus, 
named  Hannibal  as  well  as  himfelf,  with  Vv'hom  h6 
joined  Hi])pocrates  and  Epicicles,  born  at  Carthage, 
of  a  Carthaginian  mother,  but  of  Syracufe  by  origin, 
from  whence  their  grandfather  had  been  baniflied. 
After  the  Treaty  was  concluded  with  Hieronymus, 
the  young  Oilicer  returned  to  his  general  •,  and  by 
Hannibars  permuiilon,  the  other  tvvo  remained  with 

the 
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the  Kingr.  The  Kine;  fent  AmbafTadors  to  Carthao;e  A.  R.  537. 
to  make  the  treaty  more  authentic.  Hie  conditions  '  ^\'  ]^' 
were,  "  That  after  they  fliould  have  driven  the  Ro- 
mans out  of  Sicily,  upon  which  the  young  prince  re- 
lied as  a  thing  of  certainty,  the  river  Himera,  which 
alm.oft  divides  the  whole  ifland,  fliouid  feparate  the 
province  of  the  Carthaginians  from  his  kingdom." 
Hieronymus,  puffed  up  with  the  prailes  of  his  flat- 
terers, demanded  fome  time  after,  "  that  all  Si- 
cily Ihould  be  ceded  to  him,  Teaving  Italy  to  the  Car- 
thaginians for  their  (hare."  The  propofal  feemed 
frantic  and  idle  to  Hannibal,  as  it  really  v/as :  but  he 
difguifed  his  thoughts,  having  no  other  view,  than  to 
make  the  young  King  quit  the  fide  of  the  Romans. 
How  happens  it,  that  the  experience  of  all  ages  and 
nations  does  not  teach  Princes  what  they  ought  to 
think  of  flatterers  ? 

Upon  the  firfl:  rumour  of  this  treaty,  Appius  Clau- 
dius, Praetor  of  Sicily,  fent  Am/Dafladors  to  Hierony- 
mus, to  renew  the  alliance,  that  had  fubfiflied  between 
the  Romans  and  his  grandfather.  That  Prince,  af- 
fe6l:ing  a  ridiculous  and  ill-placed  haughtinefs,  receiv- 
ed them  v/ith  a  difdainful  air,  "  aflcing  them  in  a  tone 
of  derifion  v/hat  had  happened  at  the  battle  of  Cannre : 
that  Plannibal's  Ambaffadors  related  incredible  things 
of  it :  that  he  fliould  be  very  glad  to  know  the  truth 
of  it  from  their  own  mouths,  in  order  to  determine 
in  refped  to  the  choice  of  his  allies."  The  Romans 
replied,  that  they  would  come  to  him  again,  when  he 
had  learned  to  receive  Ambafiadors  ferioufly  •,  and  with- 
drew. 

Hieronymus  undoubtedly  did  not  know,  that  rail- 
lery does  not  become  a  Prince,  efpecially  when  offen- 
five  and  injurious,  and  that  in  the  midfl  of  the  gravefl: 
and  mofl:  important  affairs.  But  he  hearkened  only 
to  his  pride,  and  probably,  amongfl:  his  flatterers, 
praifed  himfelf  for  this  language,  in  which  he  found 
an  haughtinefs  worthy  of  a  great  King.  All  the  refl: 
of  his  condu6l  was  of  the  fame  turn.  Soon  after  his 
cruelty  and  other  views  drew  upon  him  an  unfortu- 
nate 
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A.R.  s37-nate  end.  Thofe  who  had  formed  the  confpiracy, 
^zj'  ^'  of  which  we  have  fpoke,  purfued  their  plan,  and  hav- 
inor  found  a  favourable  occafion,  killed  him  on  a 
journey  he  went  from  Syracufe  to  the  country  and 
city  of  the  Leontines.  And  thus  ended  a  very  fhort 
reign,  but  full  of  diforders,  injullice,  and  violence. 

Appius,  who  forefaw  the  confequences  of  his  death, 
gave  the  Senate  advice  of  the  whole,  and  took  all  the 
neceflary  precautions  for  preferving  the  part  of  Sicily, 
that  belonged  to  the  Romans.  I  omit  all  the  violences 
committed  by  Hippocrates  and  Epicides  at  Syracufe, 
the  murther  of  the  Princelfes  defcended  from  Hiero, 
the  flavery  into  which  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
that  city  were  reduced,  being  forced  in  a  manner 
againfl  their  will  to  become  the  enemies  of  Rome.     I 

Anc.  Hift.  have  treated  thofe  things  elfewhere  with  fiifficient  ex- 
tent. I  iliall  confine  myfclf  here  to  what  particularly 
concerns  the  Romans. 

Liv.  xxiv.      About  the  end  of  this  year  the  Conful  Q^  Fabius 

4*  fet  out  for  Rome  to  prefide  at  the  eledion  of  magif- 

trates  for  the  enfuing  year,  and  having  given  notice 
of  the  afiembly  of  the  People  for  the  lirfl:  aifembly- 
day,  immediately  on  his  arrival  he  repaired  to  the 
field  of  Mars  without  entering  the  city.  There,  as 
the  youth  of  the  century  Anienfis,  to  whom  it  had 
fallen  by  lot  to  give  their  fjffrage  firft,  nominated 
T.  Otacilius  with  M.  ^milius  Regillus  for  Confuls^^ 
Fabius  caufed  filence  to  be  m.ade,  and  fpoke  as  fol- 
lows :  ''  If  we  were  at  peace  in  Italy,  or  were  at  war 
*'  with  a  General,  who  v/as  not  capable  of  taking  ad- 
*'  vantage  of  our  errors,  I  fhould  confider  any  one  as 
*'  an  enemy  to  your  liberty,  that  fnould  take  upon 
"  him  to  oppofe  the  choice  you  think  fit  to  make. 
*'  But  as  our  Generals  have  committed  no  fault  in 
"  this  war,  and  againil  this  enemy,  that  has  not  been 
"  attended  with  Ibme  great  misfortune  to  the  Com- 
*'  monwealth,  you  ought  to  ufe  no  lefs  precaution, 
"  nor  be  no  lefs  upon  your  guard,  when  you  are  to 
«'  ele6l  Confuls,  than  when  you  are  to  give  the  enemy 
"  battle.     Each  of  you  ought  at  that  time  to  fay  to 

"  himfelf : 
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"  himfelf :  I  am  to  choofe  a  Conful  equal  in  the  field  A.R.  537« 
*'  to  Hannibal.   Whatever  precautions  we  take  in  that      ^l'^/ 
''  choice,  Hannibal  has  always  great  advantages  of 
"  us.     He  is  in  the  continual  exercife  of  command- 
"  ing  armies.  -  Hiz^  authority  is   not  confined  with- 
"  in  certain  bouj^ds,  nor  limited  to  a  certain  time. 
"  He  is  nor  obliged  to  receive  tl\e  law  from  any  one. 
"  He  decides  with  ah  folate  power  on  all  occafions, 
"  according  as   coniun^^liures   feem  to  require.     This 
"  is  not  the  cafe  with  our  Confuls.     They  are  fuddcn- 
"  ly   put  into  office,  and   hold  it  only  for  a  year. 
"  They  have  fcarce  began  to  a6l  in  pursuance  of  their 
"  mealures,  than  their  time  is  elapfed,  and  a  fucceffor 
"  fent  them.     Theie  principles  bein^.  admitted,  let  us 
"  now  confider,  what  men  thofe  are  whom  you  have 
*'  juil  cholen.     M.  7£milius  Regillus  is  pricll  of  Ro- 
"  mulus :  fo  that  we  could  neither  let  him  remove 
"  from  Rome,  nor  keep   him  there,  without  preju- 
"  dice  to  the  affairs  of  religion,  or  to  thofe  of  war. 
''  As  to  T.  Ocaciiius,  he  is  married  to  my  filler's 
"  daughter,  and  has  children  by  her.     But  your  fa- 
vour, Romans,  either  to  my  anceflors,  or  myfelf, 
have  taught  me  not  to  prefer  the  interefts  of  my 
family  to  thofe  of  the  Commonwealth.    When  the 
fea  is  calm,  any  body  can  fleer  the  fhip.     But  when 
"  a  furious  florm  arifes,  and  the  vcffel  is  become  the 
Iport  of  the  winds  and  waves,  a  man  of  fkill  and 
courage,  an  able  and  experienced  Pilot,  is  necef- 
fary.     We  are  not  now  upon  a  calm  fea.     More 
than  one  florm  has  already  brought  us  to  the  very 
brink  of  drowning.     For  which  reafon  we  cannot 
ufe  too  much  precaution  in  the  choice  of  a  man  ca- 
^'  pable  of  carrying  us  into  the  harbour.     We  have 
made  trial  of  you,  Otacilius,  in  lefs  confiderable 
employments,  in  which  you  have  not  fo  well  acquit- 
ted yourfelf,  as  to  induce  us  to  confide  more  im- 
portant ones  to  you.     The  fleet  you  commanded 
this  year,  had  three  deftinations.     It  was  to  have 
ravaged  the  coafls  of  Africa,  fecured  thofe  of  Italy, 
md  above  all  to  have  prevented  aids  of  money, 

2  ^'  men. 
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A.R.537-"  men,    and   provifions  from   coming   to   Hannibal 
Ant.  c.  tc  from  Carthage.     Raife  Otacilius,  Romans,  to  the 
"  Confuliliip,  if  he  has  anfwered  only  one  of  thefe 
"  views.     If,  on  the  contrary,  whihl:  he  has  had  the 
"  command  of  the  fleet,  Hannibal  has  received  all 
"  that  has  been  fent  him  from  Carthage,  with  as  much 
*'  fecurity  as  if  the  fea  had  been  entirely  open  •,  if  the 
*'  coafts  of  Italy  have  been  more  infeiled  this  year  than 
''  thofe  of  Africa  :  w^ith  what  right  can  Otacilius  pre- 
*'  tend  that  he  ought  to  be  chofe  to  command  againil 
*•'  Hannibal,  in  preference  to  all  others  ?  If  you  were 
"  Conful,  I  fhould  think,  after  the  exam.ple  of  our 
*'  ancellors,  that  it  would  be  neceflary  to  create  a 
*'  Diftator  •,  and  you  would  have  no  reafon  to  wonder, 
*'  or  be  angry  that  there  v/as  a  better  General  than 
*'  you  are  in  the  Commonwealth.     No  body  is  more 
*^  interefled  than  yourfelf  in  not  having  a  burthen  laid 
*'  upon  you,  that  you  would  fmk  under.     Let  us 
*'  then  conclude,  Romans,  that  we  cannot  take  too 
''  much  care  in  the  choice  of  our  Confuls.     It  is  not 
without  pain,  that  I  now  defire  you  to  call  to  mind 
Thrafymenus  and  Canns.     But  to  avoid  the  like 
*^  misfortunes,  it  is  fometimes  neceiTary  to  fet  thofe 
*'  fatal  examples  before  your  eyes.     Herald,  call  to 
*'  the  century  Anienfis  to  give  their  fuftrages  again." 
T.  Otacihus   made  abundance  of  noife,  and   re- 
proached his  uncle  with  great  haughtinefs,  that  he 
was  for  having  himfelf  continued  in  the  Confulll:iip. 
But  Fabius  ordered  his  Li6lors  to  approach  Otacilius : 
and  as  he  had  not  entered  the  city,  having  come  into  the 
place  where  the  affemblies  were   held,  he  bade  him 
obfei*ve,  that  the  fafces,  the  mark  of  his  power  as  to 
life  and  death,  were  ftill  borne  *  before  him.     This 
was  giving'Otacilius  to  underftand,  that  his  life  would 
anfwer  for  his  continuing  his  feditious  outcries.     He 
was  filent ;  and  the  privileged  century  being  returned 
to  vote,  elected  Fabius  and  Marcellus  Confuls.    This 

*  The  fafces  were  not  carried  before  the  Confuls,  when  they  were 
in  the  city  5  which  cuilom  had  been  incroduced  by  Valerius  Publicola. 

was 
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v/as  the  fourth  Confulfliip  of  Fabius,  and  the  third  A.  R.  5  v 
of  Marcellus,  incliidino;  that  to  which  he  had  been   ^^^^'  ^' 
nominated;  and  had  been  obliged  to  abdicate.     All 
the  other  centuries  were  unanimoufly  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion.    They  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  eledlion  of 
Praetors.     In  order  to  confole  Otacilius  for  having 
failed  of  the  Confulihip,  he  was  created  Pr^tor  for 
the  lecond  time.     Q^  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  was  then 
in  the  fame  office,  w^as  continued.     The  two  others 
were,  Q^ Fabius,  the  Conful's  fon,  then  Curule  ^dile, 
and  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus.     After  the  nomination  of 
the  Pnetors,  the  Senate  decreed,  that  Q^  Fulvius, 
without  drawing  lots,  fhould  have  the  office  of  Praetor 
of  the  city,  and,  confequently,  that  he  fhould  com- 
mand in  Rome  in  the  abfence  of  the  Confuls. 

We  have  jufl  feen  an  uncommon  example,  both  of 
a  wonderful  docility  in  the  youth  of  a  century,  who 
renounce  their  firft  choice,  without  hefitating,  upon 
the  advice  of  a  wife  Conful,  and  of  a  generous  ftea- 
dinefs  in  Fabius,  who  forgets  the  confideration  of  prox- 
imity of  blood,  and  is  only  attentive  to  the  intereils  of 
the  Commonwealth.  But  what  feems  mod  admirable 
in  this  Conful,  is  his  having  had  the  courage  to  itt 
himfelf  above  popular  reports,  and  the  difagreeable 
fufpicions,  that  might  be  formed  againfl  him,  from 
judging,  that  he  had  only  excluded  his  nephew,  to 
have  himfelf  chofen  Conful  in  his  place.  A  great 
foul,  confcious  of  its  own  fentiments,  and  that  they 
are  known,  is  not  afraid  of  fuch  a  reproach ;  and  tho* 
there  were  reafon  to  fear  it,  it  makes  That  a  facrifice 
to  the  love  of  its  country  and  its  duty.  And  indeed 
it  had  been  betraying  it  in  for^e  meafure,  to  have 
been  filcnt  in  fuch  a  conjundure.  *  Every  body  in 
general  did  Fabius  juftice.  They  faid,  that  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  the  State  requiring  that  the  mod  able  Gene- 

•  Tempus  ac  necefTitas  belli,  ac  difcrimen  rerum  faciebant,  ne  qiiis 
aut  in  exemplum  exquireret,  aut.  fufpe^lum  cupiditatis  imperii  Con- 
fulem  haberet.  Quin  laudabant  potius  magnitudinem  animi,  quod, 
cum  fummo  imperatore  efle  opus  reipubliccs  fciret,'  ieque  cum  baud 
dubie  ede,  minoris  invidiam  fuam,  fi  qua  ex  re  orirctur,  quam  utili- 
tutera  rcipublicpe,  fecillet.     Liv. 

ral 
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A.  R.  537.  ral  the  Commonwealth  then  had,  fhould  be  placed  at 
Ant.  C.  ^Yit  head  of  the  armies,  that  great  man,  who  could 
**^*     not  but  know  him.felf  to  be  that  General  fo  neceffary 
to  the  State,  chofe  rather  to  expole  himfelf  to  the  en- 
vy, fo  unulual  and  irregular  a  proceeding  would  draw 
iipon  him,  than  negleft  the  interells  of  his  country. 
Val  M  Almoft  fourfcore  years  before,  another  Fabius  had 

iv.  I.  *  fignalized  his  zeal  for  the  public  good  on  an  occafion, 
which  has  fome  refemblance  to  that  we  have  juft  re- 
lated. This  was  Q^  Fabius  Maximus  Rullus.  See- 
ing the  centuries  inclined  to  eled  his  Ton  Q^  Fabius 
Gurges  Conful,  he  oppofed  his  nomination  as  much 
as  he  could  -,  not  that  he  believed  his  fon  wanted  mie- 
rit  to  fill  that  office  with  dignity  :  but  he  reprefented- 
to  the  People,  that  it  was  contrary  to  good  order  to 
confer  the  firft  dignity  of  the  State  fo  often  upon  the 
fame  family.  Now  his  great-grandfather,  grandfather 
and  father,  had  held  it  feveral  times,  and  himfelf  had 
been  five  times  Conful.  The  People  paid  no  regard 
to  his  oppofition.  But  Fabius,  in  laying  afide  the 
tendernefs  and  prejudice  of  a  father,  had  all  the  ho- 
nour of  a  facrifice,  that  could  not  but  coft  him  dear. 
Two  very  confiderable  inundations  happened  this 
year.  The  Tiber  having  overflowed,  carried  away 
many  houfes  in  the  country,  and  deftroyed  a  great 
number  of  men  and  cattle. 

a  ^     „  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  IV. 

A.R.  538.  ^^  ^_  TTT 

Ant.  c.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  111. 

2I4« 

Liv  xxiv.      This  year,  which  was  the  fifth  of  the  war  with 

9.  '        '  Carthage,  Fabius  and  Marcellus,  having  taken  pof- 

feflion  of  the  Confulfhip,  drew  upon  themfelves  the 

eyes  and  attention  of  the  whole  people.     It  was  long 

fince  two  Confuls    of  fuch  extraordinary  merit  had 

been  feen  in  office.     The  Senate  being  affembled, 

continued  all  who  had  actually  any  command  in  their 

employments.     They  decreed  alfo  to  keep  eighteen 

Liv.  xxiv.  legions  under  arms.     That  each  of  the  Confuls  fhould 

J'»*         have  two  under  them;  jhat  the  provinces  of  Gaul, 

Sicily, 
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Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  fhould  each  have  two  for  their -^•^' 538. 
defence :  that  the  Prastor  Fabius  fliould  command  f,^!  * 
two  in  Apulia :  that  Tib.  Gracchus  fhould  remain  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Luceria,  with  the  two,  that 
had  been  formed  of  the  (laves  who  had  voluntarily 
lifted  :  that  the  Pro-conful  C.  Terentius  Varro  fhould 
retain  one  in  the  country  of  Picenum ;  as  fhould  M. 
Valerius,  to  be  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brundufium,  where  he  was  with  a  fleet :  and  that  the 
two  laft  fhould  remain  at  Rome  to  guard  it.  The 
Confuls  had  orders  to  fit  out  a  number  of  fhips, 
which  when  joined  with  thofe  that  were  in  the  port  of 
Brundufium,  and  in  the  neighbouring  roads,  would 
form  a  fleet  for  this  year  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  fail. 

Q^  Fabius  held  the  aflTemblies  for  the  creation  of 
Cenfors.  M.  Attilius  Regulus  and  P.  Furius  Philus 
were  raifed  to  that  dignity. 

As  feamen  were  wanting,  the  Confuls,  in  virtue  of 
a  decree  of  the  Senate,  ordained,  that  every  citi-zen 
whofe  felf,  or  father,  had  been  adjudged  by  the  Cen- 
fors, L.  u^milius  and  C.  Flaminius,  to  poflefs  an  eftate 
from  about  an  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  who  fhould  fince  have  acquired 
fuch  a  fortune,  fhould  furnifh  one  feam.an  paid  for  fix 
months.  That  whoever  had  from  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  feven  hundred  and  fifty,  fnould  furniin 
three  with  their  pay  for  an  v/hole  year,  That  who- 
ever had  from  feven  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  pounds,  fliould  furnifh  five.  That 
whoever  had  above  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds, 
fhould  furnifli  feven.  And  laftly,  that  each  Senator 
fhould  furnifh  eight  with  a  year's  pay.  The  feamen 
raifed  in  virtue  of  this  decree,  having  been  armed  and 
equipped  by  their  mafters,  embarked  with  bifcuit  for 
thirty  days.  This  v/as  the  firfl  time,  that  the  fieet  of 
the  Romans  was  fupplied  with  feamen  at  the  expence 
of  private  perfons. 

Thefe  preparations,  which  were  much  more  confi- 
derable  than  had  ever  been  before,  made  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Capua  apprehend,  that  the  campaign  this  year 

Vol.  IV.  C  would 
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A.  R.  538.  would  open  with  the  fiege  of  their  city.  They  there- 
^xi  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  AmbalTadors  to  Hannibal,  to  defire  him  to 
make  his  arm'y  approach  Capua,  reprefenting  to  him, 
Liv.  XXIV.  c  ^j^  J-  a^j^tiQies  were  raifed  at  Rome  to  befieo-e  it,  and 
that  of  all  the  cities,  which  had  abandoned  the  fide 
of  the  Romans,  there  was  none  againfl  which  they  were 
fo  much  incenfed.'  The  confternation,  with  which 
they  brought  Hannibal  this  news,  obliged  that  Ge- 
neral to  haften  his  march,  in  order  to  be  beforehand 
W'ith  the  Romans.  Accordingly  he  fet  out  from  Arpi, 
and  came  to  incamp  at  his  old  camp  at  Tifata  beyond 
Capua.  Afterwards  having  left  a  body  of  Numidians 
and  Spaniards  to  guard  his  camp,  and  Capua,  he  ap- 
proached Puteoli,  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  it. 

Fabius  had  no  fooner  been  informed,  that  Hannibal 
had  quitted  Arpi  to  return  into  Campania,  than  he  fet 
out  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army,  marching 
nisht  and  day  with  extreme  diligence.  He  ordered 
Tib.  Gracchus  at  the  fame  time  to  quit  Luceria,  and 
to  come  with  his  troops  towards  Beneventum  •,  and  the 
Praetor  Q^  Fabius  his  fon,  to  take  Gracchus's  poll 
near  Luceria.  At  the  fame  time  two  Prsetors  fet  out 
for  Sicily  ^  as  did  P.  Cornelius,  to  repair  to  his  army  ; 
Otacilius,  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  his  fleet, 
and  to  fecure  the  coafts.  In  a  word,  all  repaired  to 
their  refpeftive  provinces  :  and  thofe  wlio  had  been 
continued  in  their  employments,  had  orders  to  remain 
in  the  pofts  where  they  were  the  year  before. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  the  negotiation  between 
Hannibal  and  the  Tarentines  began,  which  at  length 
ended  in  the  taking  of  Tarentum.  Five  young  per- 
fons  of  the  moft  illuftrious  families  of  that  city  came 
to  Hannibal,  and  gave  him  hopes,  that  that  city  would 
furrender  as  foon  as  he  made  his  troops  approach  it. 
It  was  a  very  commodious  place  to  him  for  Philip  to 
land  at,  in  cafe  he  came  to  Italy.  He  promifed  them  to 
march  that  way  ♦,  exhorting  them  however  to  put  all 
things  in  a  condition  on  their  fide,  to  affure  the  fuc- 
ccfs  of  the  enterprize.     He  continued  fome  time  in 

Campania, 
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Campania,  and  made  new  attempts  upon  Puteoll,  and  A.  R.  5^8, 
Nola,  but  as  ineffectual  as  the  former.  -^"^  ^* 

Hanno  and  Tib.  Gracchus  were  fet  out,  as  if  in  Ljy,  xxiv. 
concert,  the  tirll  from  the  country  of  the  Bruttii  with  14—16. 
a  confiderable  body  of  horfe  ajid  foot  \  and  the  other 
from  his  camp  at  Luceria,  in  order  to  approach  Be- 
neventum.  The  Romans  at  firfl  entered  the  city.  But 
having  been  apprized,  that  Hanno  was  incamped  three 
miles  from  thence  upon  the  banks  of  the  Calor,  and 
that  he  was  deitroying  the  neighbouring  country,  he 
alfo  quitted  Beneventum,  and  having  incamped  about 
a  thoufand  paces  from  the  enemy,  he  aflembled  his 
foldiers  to  harangue  them.  Moil  of  them  were  the 
flaves,  who,  during  the  two  years  they  had  been  in 
the  fervice,  had  chofe  rather  to  deferve  their  liberty 
by  anions,  than  to  demand  it  in  words.  He  had 
however  obferved,  on  quitting  his  winter-quarters^ 
fome  confufed  murmurs.  They  complained  of  fo 
long  a  flavery,  afking  one  another,  whether  they 
fhould  never  fee  themfelves  free.  Gracchus  took  oc- 
cafion  from  thence  to  write  to  the  Senate,  to  acquaint 
it  with  what  they  merited,  rather  than  what  they  de- 
manded. He  reprefented,  '  that  they  had  hitherto 
ferved  with  equal  fidelity  and  courage,  and  that  they 
wanted  nothing  but  liberty  to  make  them  accomplifh- 
ed  foldiers.'  The  Senate  in  anfwer  had  left  him  at  li- 
berty to  a6l  in  that  refpc^L  as  he  fliould  judge  moft  for 
the  good  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Therefore  before  he  came  to  blov;s  with  the  enemy, 
he  declared  to  his  troops  :  '  That  the  time  was  come 
for  obtaining  that  liberty  they  had  fo  long  and  fo  ar- 
dently defired.  That  the  next  day  he  fliould  give  the 
enemy  battle  in  the  open  field  :  that  there,  without 
jfear  of  ambuicades,  they  would  have  room  to  make 
their  courage  and  bravery  appear.  I'hat  whoever 
fliould  bring  him  the  head  of  an  enemy,  fliould  imme- 
diately have  his  liberty  as  a  reward  •,  but  that  he  would 
punifli  thofe  as  flaves,  that  fliould  give  way  and  quit 
their  pofls.  That  their  fate  was  now  in  tlieir  own  hands. 
That  as  a  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  his  promife, 

C   2  they 
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A.  R.  538.  they  had  not  only  his  word,  but  that  of  the  Conful 
Ant.  c.  ]s,4ai-cellus,  and  of  the  whole  Senate,  whom  he  had 
confulted  upon  this  head,  and  who  left  it  entirely  to 
him.'  He  then  caufed  the  letters  of  Marcellus,  and 
the  decree  of  the  Senate,  to  be  read.  They  immedi- 
ately raifed  cries  of  joy,  and  with  one  accord,  de- 
manded eagerly  to  be  led  againft  the  enemy,  and  that 
the  fignal  of  battle  fhouid  be  immediately  given. 
Gracx:hus  difmiffed.them,  after  having  promifed,  that 
he  would  give  it  the  next  day.  Full  of  joy,  efpecially 
thole  whom  the  adion  alone  of  the  next  day  was  to 
deliver  from  flavery,  they  paffed  the  reft  of  the  day  in 
preparing  their  arms,  and  in  putting  them  in  a  condi- 
tion to  fecond  their  valour  well. 

The  next  day,  as  foon  as  the  fignal  was  given,  they 
v/ere  the  firft  to  affemble  round  Gracchus's  tent ;  and 
that  General  drew  up  his  troops  in  battle  at  fun-rife. 
The  Carthaginians  did  not  refufe  to  fight.  Their  ar- 
my was  compofed  of  feventeen  thoufand  foot,  moft  of 
them  Bruttii  and  Lucanians  ♦,  and  of  twelve  hundred 
horfe,  all  Numidians  and  Moors,  except  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  Italians,  that  were  amongft  them.  That  of 
the  Romans  feems  to  have  been  of  equal  force.  The 
battle  was  long,  and  fought  with  abundance  of  ardor. 
During  four  hours,  the  vidory  remained  doubtful  on 
both  fides.  Nothing  incommoded  the  Romans  more, 
than  the  heads  of  the  enemy,  which  they  were  eager 
to  fecure,  becaufe  their  liberty  had  been  attached  to 
them.  For  v/hen  a  foldier  had  bravely  killed  his  op- 
pofite,  he  at  >iiril:  loft  a  confiderable  time  in  cutting 
off  his  head,  in  the  midft  of  the  tumult  and  diforder ; 
and  when  he  had  at  length  effedled  it,  the  neceflity 
of  holding  and  keeping  it,  employing  one  of  his 
hands,  made  him  incapable  of  fighting ;  fo  that  the 
battle  was  left  to  the  worft  and  moft  timorous  part  of 
the  troops.  When  Gracchus  was  apprized  by  the  le- 
gionary Tribunes,  that  his  foldiers  wounded  no  longer 
any  of  the  enemy,  who  were  in  a  condition  to  defend 
.  themfelves  -,  that  they  were  all  employed  in  cutting 
gif  the  heads  of  the  dead,  and  that  they  held  them  af- 
terwards 
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terwards   in  their  hands  inllead  of  their  fwords  ;  he  A.  R.  53s* 
immediately    ordered    them    to   be  told,    '  to  throw      ^\'^^  * 
down  the  heads  •,  that  they  had  fufliciently  fignalized 
their  valour,  and  that  thofe  who  had  done  their  duty, 
might  affure  themfelves  of  their  liberty.' 

The  battle  then  began  again,  and  Gracchus  alfo 
made  his  horfe  advance  againft  the  enemy.  The  Nu- 
midians  came  on  to  meet  them,  and  the  horfe  lighting 
with  no  lefs  ardor  than  the  foot,  the  victory  again  be- 
came doubtful.  The  two  Generals  animated  their 
foldiers  both  by  their  words  and  example.  Gracchus 
reprefented  to  his  troops,  that  they  had  to  do  only 
with  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttii  fo  often  defeated. 
Hanno  faid  of  the  Romans,  that  they  were  only  flaves, 
whofe  chains  had  been  taken  off  to  make  them  bear 
arms.  At  latt  Gracchus  declared  to  his  foldiers,  that 
there  was  no  liberty  for  them,  except  the  enemy  were 
beaten  and  put  to  flight  that  day. 

This  menace  animated  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
raifmg  new  cries,  and  becoming  that  moment  new 
men,  they  threw  themfelves  upon  the  Carthaginians 
with  a  fury  that  nothing  was  capable  of  fuftaining. 
At  firft  the  firft  line,  then  the  fecond,  and  at  lad  their 
whole  main  body  was  broken.     The  flight  was  uni- 
verfal,  and  they  regained  their  camp  v/ith  fuch  terror 
and  confliernation,  that  none  took  care  to  defend  the 
gates  of  it  againft  the  Romans,  who  entered  it  pell- 
mell  with  the  defeated,  and  began  a  new  battle  in  it, 
more  confufed  in  fo  narrow  a  fpace,  but  for  the  fame 
reafon  more  bloody.     During  this  tumult,  the  Ro- 
man prifoners,  to   fecond  their  countrymen,  formed' 
themfelves  in  a  body,  and  having  feized  arms,  which 
they  found  at  hand,  attacked  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
rear,  and  left  them  no  way  to  efcape.     It  was  in   ef- 
fect  of  this,  that   of  fo   great   an  army  fcarce   two 
thoufand  men   got  off,  and   thofe   almoft  all  horfe, 
with  their    commander.      All  the   reft   were   tilled. 
Thirty-eight  enfigns  were  taken .    Gracchus  loft  about 
two  thoufand  men.  The  whole  plunder  was  abandoned 
to  the  foldiers,  except  the  prifoners  and  cattle,  which 

C'  3  fliould 
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A'  R.  538-  fhould  be  owned  and  claimed  in  the  fpace  of  thirty  days. 
Sll.  *  When  the  vigors  returned  into  their  camp,  four 
thoufand  flaves,  v/ho  had  fought  with  lefs  courage 
than  their  comrades,  and  who  had  not  entered  the 
enemy's  camp  with  them,  retired  to  an  adjacent  hill, 
to  avoid  the  punifhment  they  believed  they  had  de- 
ferved.  The  next  day,  a  Tribune  of  the  army  brought 
them  to  the  camp,  at  the  time  when  Gracchus,  hav- 
ing afTembied  his  army,  was  beginning  to  harangue. 
Firft,  he  gave  the  old  foldiers  the  praifes  and  rewards 
they  dcferved,  in  proportion  to  the  valour  each  of 
them  had  fhewn  upon  this  occafion.  Afterwards,  ad- 
drefling  himfelf  to  thofe  who  were  flill  fiaves,  he  told 
them,  that  on  fo  joyful  a  day  he  chofe  rather  to  praife 
all  in  general  and  without  diilin6lion,  than  to  reproach 
any  of  them.  That  therefore  he  declared  them  all 
free,  and  prayed  the  Gods  that  it  might  be  for  the  ho- 
nour and  advantage  of  the  Commonwealth.  They 
raifed  great  cries  of  joy,  and  embracing  and  congra- 
tulating each  other,  lifted  up  their  hands  towards 
heaven,  and  wifhed  the  Roman  People  and  their  Ge- 
neral all  kind  of  profperity.  *  It  was  then  mod  evi- 
dent, as  Livy  fays  elfev/here,  that  of  all  good  things, 
there  is  none  fo  grateful  to  man,  as  liberty. 

Gracchus  then,  refuming  his  difcourfe  :  "  Before  I 
*'  had  made  you  all  equal,  (faid  he  to  them)  by  the  liberty 
*^  I  have  juft  given  you,  I  was  unv/illing  to  make  an  odi- 
*'  ous  diftindtion  between  you.  But  now  that  I  have 
*>  acquitted  myfelf  of  my  promife,  and  that  which  I 
^'  made  you  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  or- 
"  der  not  to  confound  valour  with  cowardice,  I  will 
*'  caufe  the  names  of  thofe  to  be  given  me,  who  to 
"  avoid  the  reproaches  and  punifhment  their  fault  de- 
*•  ferved, fcparated  from  their  companions-,  and  making 
*'  them  all  appear  before  me  one  after  another,  1  will 
*'  oblige  them  to  promife  m.e  upon  oath,  that  as  long 
*'  as  they  Ihall  carry  arms,  they  will  eat  their  meals 
*'  ftanding,  unlefs  prevented  byficknefs.     You  cannot 

*  Ut  facile  s.ppareret,  nihil  omnium  bonorurp  raultitudini.^ratius;, 
iquam  libcrtateni,  efle.     Liv.  xxxiii.  32.  .    -^ 

"'"^^'  but 
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"  but  fuffer  this  mortification  with  patience  and  without  ^-R-  538.  j 

*'  complaint,  if  you  only  refle6l  a  little,  that  your  cow-     ^\'^^  *  ! 

*<  ardice  could  not  be  punifhed  more  gently."                ibid.  ^5,  ; 

After  this  difcourfe  he  ordered  them  to  put  up  their  i 
baggage,  and  begin  their  march.  The  foldiers,  with  • 
their  booty  either  on  their  fhoulders  or  driving  it  be-  ' 
fore  them,  returned  to  Beneventum,  finging  and  dan-  ! 
cing  with  fuch  tranfports  of  joy,  that  they  feemed  ra-  ' 
ther  gueils  returning  from  a  feaft,  than  foldiers  from  [ 
a  battle.  The  inhabitants  came  out  of  the  city  in  a  ] 
body  to  meet  them,  and  were  lavifh  in  their  profef-  ' 
fions  of  joy,  and  congratulations.  They  emulated  i 
each  other  in  inviting  the  troops  to  eat  and  lodge  at  \ 
their  houfes.  The  tables  were  ready  fpread  in  every  j 
court-yard,  and  they  defired  Gracchus  to  fuffer  them  i 
to  eat  and  drink  with  them.  Gracchus  confented,  on  j 
condition  that  they  Ihould  all  eat  in  public.  The  inha- 
bitants accordingly  brought  out  the  tables  before  their  ; 
doors,  with  all  they  had  prepared  upon  them.  Thofe  1 
who  had  lately  received  their  liberty,  had  white  wool-  ] 
len  caps  upon  their  heads,  which  was  the  badge  of  it. 
Some  lay  upon  beds  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  ' 
times  •,  (I  Ihali  fpeak  in  the  fequel  of  the  manner  in  1 
which  the  Romans  eat  their  meals ;)  the  reft  were  ! 
ftanding,  and  at  the  fame  time  ate,  and  ferved  their  i 
companions.  Gracchus  found  this  fight  fo  fingular  '  "  j 
and  fo  new,  that  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  had  i 
it  painted,  and  placed,  the  pidure  in  the  temple  of  | 
Liberty,  which  his  father  had  caufed  to  be  built  up-  ' 
on  mount  Aventine  with  the  money  that  arofe  from  | 
fines,  which  he  had  alfo  dedicated.                                 Li  v.  xxly.  | 

Whilft  thefe  things  paiTed  at  Beneventum,  Han-'^'  \ 

nibal,  after  having  ravaged  the  whole  country  about  1 

Naples,  went  and  incamped  near  Nola.     When  the  ^ 

Conful  Marcellus  was  informed  of  his  approach,  he  \ 

ordered  the  Propraetor  Fomponius  to  join  him  with  j 

the  army,  that  was  incamped  at  SueiTula,  and  imme-  i 

diately  prepared  to  fet  out  to  meet  Hannibal,   and  ^ 
to  give  him  battle.     In  the  dead  of  night  he  detached 
Claudius  Nero  with  the  flower  of  his  cavalry  through 
the  gate,   that  was  moft  diftant  from  the   enemy ; 

C  4  with 
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A.R-53S.with  orders,  after  having  taken  a  great  compafs,  to 
'^^^'  ^'  approach  by  little  and  little,  the  place  where  the  Car- 
thaginians were  keeping  always  out  of  fight  ^   and 
laflly,  when  he  faw  the-  a6lion  begun,  to  advance  fud- 
denly  and  charge  them  in   the  rear.     Nero  did  not 
execute  thefe  orders,  w^hether  he  loft  his  way,  or  had 
not  fufficient  time.     The  battle  was  fought  without 
him,  and  the  Romans  however  had  the  advantage ; 
but  not  being  feconded  by  their  cavalry,  their  proje6t 
did  not  fucceed  as  they  expedled.      Marcellus,  not 
daring  to  purfue  the  enemy  in  their  flight,  made  his 
troops  retire,  though  victorious.     Hannibal  however 
loft  this  day  above  two  thoufand  men  -,  and  Marcel- 
lus  not  above  four  hundred.      Nero,  having  to  no 
purpofe  fatigued  his  men  and  horfes,  during  a  day 
and  night,  returned  without  fo  much  as  having  feen 
the  enemy.     It  is  a  great.afflidlion  to  an  able  Gene- 
ral, who  has  fonr.ed  an  important  proje6l,  to  fee  it 
rendered  abortive  by  the  imprudence  or  folly  of  the 
perfon  on  whom  he  has  relied  for  the  execution  of 
it.     The  Conful  in  confequence  reproached  Nero  in 
the  fevereft  terms  j  telli4ig  him  it  was  his  fault  only, 
that  they  had  not  repaid  Hannibal  the  defeat  at  Can- 
nse.     The  next  day  Marcellus  again  drew  up  his  troops 
in  battle  :  but  Hannibal  did  not  quit  his  camp,  tacitly 
confeffing  himfelf  overcome.  The  third  day  he  retired 
by  thq  favour  of  the  night  •,  and  renouncing  the  con- 
queft  of  Nola,  which  he  had  fo  often  attempted  in 
vain,  marched  tov/ards  Tarentum,  where  he  expedled 
better  fuccefs. 
lAv.  xxk.     The  Romans  had  no  lefs  attention  to  their  affairs  at 
!*•  home,  than  to  thofe  of  the  war,  and  ftiewed  no  lefs 

courage  and  elevation  of  mjnd  in  them.  The  Cenfors 
not  being  employed  in  the  public  works  for  want  of 
money,  applied  folely  to  reforming  the  manners  of 
the  citizens,  and  to  correal  the  abufes  which  the  war 
had  introduced,  like  bad  humours,  which  the  body 
contradls  in  long  difeafes.  They  firft  cited  thofe  be- 
fore them,  who  were  accufed  of  having  intended  to 
have  abandoned  the  Commonwealth,  and  quitted  I taly^ 

.      after 
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rfter'the  battle  of  Cannas.  L.  Cascilius  Metellus,  then  ^- ^-  538* 
Queftor,  was  the  mod  confiderable  amongil  them.  j". 
He  and  his  afTociates  were  ordered  to  make  their  de- 
fence, and  not  being  capable  of  juflifying  themfelves, 
they  were  convi6i:ed  of  having  held  difcourfes  contrary 
to  the  interefts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  which  tend- 
ed to  form  a  confpiracy  for  abandoning  Italy. 

Next  thofe  over  acute  interpreters,  in  finding  fub- 
terfuges  to  difpenfe  with  oaths,  were  made  to  ap- 
pear :  thofe  cunning  Deputies,  v/ho  having  fworn  to 
Hannibal,  that  they  would  return  into  his  camp,  be- 
lieved themfelves  difcharged  from  their  engagement  by 
going  back  again  for  a  few  minutes  under  an  imagi- 
nary pretext.  The  doctrine  of  equivocals  is  not  a 
new  one  :  but  its  being  condemned  and  feverely  pu- 
niflied  even  by  the  Pagan  world,  is  very  remarkable. 

All  thofe  of  whom  we  have  jufl  fpoke  were  punifh- 
ed  with  the  greateff;  penalties  the  Cenfors  had  power 
to  inflict.  They  were  deprived  of  all  fuffrages  in  the 
public  affemblies,  were  expelled  from  their  tribes,  and 
retained  only  the  quality  of  citizens,  in  refpe6l  to  pay- 
ing taxes.  And  fuch  amongil  them  as  were  Roman 
Knights  were  degraded,  and  had  the  horfes  kept  for 
them  by  the  Commonwealth  taken  from  them. 

They  treated  with  the  fame  feverity  all  thofe  of  the 
youth,  w^ho  had  not  ferved  during  four  years,  without 
having  been  fick,  or  having  fome  good  and  valid 
reafon  to  the  contrary.  The  latter  amounted  to  above 
two  thoufand. 

This  rigour  of  the  Cenfors  was  followed  by  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  not  lefs  fevere.  It  condemned  all  thofe 
who  had  been  noted,  or  lligmatized,  by  the  Cenfors 
to  ferve  in  the  infantry  as  private  men,  to  go  to  Sici- 
ly, and  to  join  the  army  of  Canns,  without  hopes  of 
obtaining  their  difcharge,  till  Hannibal  lliould  be  dri- 
ven out  of  Italy. 

From  what  we  have  juft  faid,  it  m.ay  be  judged, 
how  proper  the  wife  feverity  of  the  Cenforfhip  w^s  to 
awe  the  citizens ;  to  keep  up  good  order  in  every 
branch  of  the  Commonwealth  j  to  make  the  cuftoms  and 

iaflitutions 
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A.R.  53S.  inftitutions   be  obferved ;    in  a  word,  how  potent  a 
"  "^•^''  barrier  it  was  ae-ainft  diforders,  asainft  the  infraftion 
of  the  laws,  and  the  corruption  and  loofenels  of  man- 
ners, which  continually  augment,  except  flrong  ob- 
Hacks  from  time  to  time  be  laid  in  their  way,  to  Hop, 
or  at  leall  to  weaken  their  courfe. 
Liv.  xxlv.     As  the  Cenfors  found  no  money  in  the  treafury, 
'*•  they  did  not  make  the  ufual  contrails  either  for  the 

repair  of  the  temples,  or  the  other  current  expences 
of  that  kind.  Thofe  who  ufed  to  make  fuch  contradts 
with  them  came  to  the  Cenfors,  and  defired  them  to 
treat  with  them  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  the  treafury 
was  in  a  condition  to  fupply  the  neceffary  fums  •,  de- 
claring, that  none  of  them  could  demand  any  money, 
till  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

The  mailers  of  the  foldiers,  whom  Gracchus  had 
made  free  near  Beneventum  affembled  next,  and  de- 
clared in  like  manner,  that  though  the  magiftrates, 
appointed  by  the  Commonwealth  to  pay  them,  had 
given  them  notice  to  come  and  receive  the  price  of 
their  flaves,  they  would  not  take  the  money,  whilft 
the  war  fubfifted. 

This  general  unanimity  to  eafe  the  exhaufled  trea- 
fury induced  thofe  alfo,  who  had  the  fortunes  of  mi- 
nors and  widows  in  their  hands,  to  give  the  Common- 
wealth credit  for  the  money  •,  perfuaded  that  there 
could  not  be  a  more  facred  and  inviolable  afylum  than 
the  Public  Faith,  nor  one,  where  fuch  previous  depo- 
fites  could  more  fafely  be  placed.     Nusq^uam   eas 

'    (Pecunias)  TUTIUS   SANCTIUS.QUE  DEPONERE  pRE- 
DENTIBUS,     Q,UI    DEFEREBANT,    Q,UAM    IN    PUBtiCA 

FIDE  :  which  is  highly  for  the  honour  of  a  State. 

This  generofity  and  difmtereftednefs  pafTed  from 
the  city  to  the  camp.  The  horfe  and  the  officers 
would  not  receive  their  pay :  and  thofe  that  did  re- 
ceive it  were  treated  as  mercenary  wretches,  void  of 
honour. 

Where  is  there  now  a  like  zeal,  and  love  for  the 
Public  Good  ?  But  where  is  there  to  be  found  a  Pub- 
lic Faith  like  that  which  fubfifted  at  Rome  as  the  ba- 

fis 
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lis  of  the  govTernment  ?  It  may  with  the  greatefl  rea-A.  R.53g. 
ion    be  confidcred  as    the    mod  certain   refource  of  ^!^J' ^* 
States :  but  in  order  to  its  being  fo,  it  is  abfolutely 
necefTary,  that  it  Ihould  never  futfer  any  violation  up- 
on any  occafion  whatfoever. 

The  Conful  Q^  Fabius  was  incamped  near  Cafdi-  Liv.  xxlv. 
num,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  two  thou-'^* 
fand  Campanians,  and  feven  hundred  Carthaginians. 
The  Magiftrate  of  Capua  armed  the  people  and  flaves 
indifferently,  in  order  to  fall  upon  the  Roman  camp, 
whilft  the  Conful  was  employed  in  making  himfelf 
mafter  of  Cafilinum.  Fabius  was  exa6lly  informed 
of  all  that  was  contriving  at  Capua.  For  this  reafon 
he  fent  to  his  collegue  at  Nola,  to  acquaint  him  that 
"  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  oppofe  the  attempts  of 
the  Campanians  with  another  army,  whilft  he  attacked 
Cafilinum  with  his.  That  he  therefore  defired  him 
to  join  him  with  his  troops,  leaving  a  fmall  number 
of  them  to  guard  Nola ;  or,  if  his  prefence  were  ne- 
ceffary there,  and  that  city  had  any  thing  ftill  to  fear 
from  the  enterprizes  of  Hannibal,  in  that  cafe  he 
(Fabius)  would  fend  for  Gracchus,  who  was  at  Bene- 
ventum."  When  Marcellus  received  this  courier  from 
his  collegue,  he  left  two  thoufand  men  at  Nola,  and 
marched  with  the  reft  of  his  army,  to  Cafilinum.  His 
arrival  obliged  the  Campanians,  who  were  already  in 
motion,  to  remain  quiet.  In  confequence  Cafilinum 
faw  itfelf  attacked  by  two  confular  armies.  As  the 
Roman  foldiers,  in  approaching  too  near  the  walls, 
received  abundance  of  wounds  without  any  great  ad- 
vantages, Fabius  was  of  opinion,  that  they  lliould 
give  over  attacking  a  little  paltry  place,  which  gave 
them  as  much  trouble  as  a  confiderable  city  could 
have  done  ;  and  efpecially  as  they  had  affairs  of  much 
greater  importance  upon  their  hands.  He  was  upon 
the  point  of  retiring,  when  Marcellus  reprefented  to 
him,  *  "  That  if,  on  the  one  fide,   great  Generals 

*  Marcelluff,  multa  magnis  ducibus  ficut  non  aggredienda,  ita  le- 
Hiel  aggrefTis  non  demittenda  efle,  dicendo,  quia  magnae  famae  mo- 
menta in  ulramque  partem  fierent,  tenuit,  ne  irrito  incepto  abiretur, 

ought 
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A.  R.53S.  ought  not  to  undertake  ail  kinds  of  things  indiffe- 
Ant.  c.  j-ently,  on  the  other,  they  ought  not  eafily  to  aban- 
don the  enterprizes  they  had  once  formed,  becaufe 
reputation,  in  war,    has  ufually  great  confequences, 
and  exceedingly  conduces  to  its  good  or  bad  fuccefs.'* 
Fabius  gave  into  this  opinion,  and  continued  the  fiege. 
The  Romans  then  made  their  mantles  advance,  and 
ere6ted    all  the    other   machines    againft   the    walls, 
that  were  ufually   employed    in  thofe  times.      The 
Campanians,  v/ho  were  in  garrifon  in  Cafilinum,  ter- 
rified by  thefe  preparations,  demanded  permifiion  of 
Fabius  to  retire  to  Capua  in  fafety.     A  fmall  number 
of  them  had  already  quitted  the  place,  when  Mar- 
cellus  feized  the  gate  through  which  they  efcaped.  At 
firil  he  put  all  indifferently  to  the  fword  whom  he 
met  at  the  gate ;  then  having  forced  his  way  into  the 
city,  he  killed  all  he  met.     About  fifty  Campanians, 
who  had  quitted  the  place  firit,  having  taken  refuge 
tv^ith  Fabius,  received  an  efcort  from  him,  which  con- 
,     dudled  them  to  Capua.     The  prifoners,  as  well  Cam- 
panians   as.  Carthaginians,    were  fent  to  Rome,    and 
iTiut  up  in  the  pnfons.     As  to  the  inhabitants,  they 
were  carried  away,  and  diflributed  into  the  neigh- 
bouring cities. 
Liv.  xx'iv.     At  the  fame  time  Gracchus,  who  was  in  Lucania, 
'^'^'  having  difperfed    his    troops  without   precaution  to 

ravage  it,  was  attacked  by  Hanno,  who  had  his  re- 
venge for  the  lofs  he  had  fuflained  near  Beneventum. 

Marcellus  was  returned  to  Nola,  and  Fabius  had 
entered  Samnium.  The  latter  either  by  capitulation 
or  ftorm  reduced  feveral  cities  -,  in  the  taking  of  which 
twenty-five  thoufand  of  the  enemy  were  either  killed, 
or  made  prifoners.  The  Conful  fent  three  hundred 
and  feventy  deferters  to  Rome,  who  were  all  thrown 
down  the  Tarpeian  rock,  after  having  been  whipt  with 
rods  in  the  Forum.  Marcellus  was  kept  at  Nola  by 
ficknefs,  which  prevented  him  from  a6ling. 

Hannibal  in  the  mean  time  was  arrived  at  Taren- 
tum.  No  motion  was  made  there  in  hisTavour,  be- 
caufe the  garrifon  had  been  augmented  upon  the  firft 

rumour 
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rumour  of  his  march.  Difcovering  that  vain  hopes 
.  had  been  given  him,  he  returned  towards  Apulia. 
When  he  arrived  at  Salapia,  as  the  place  feemed  com- 
modious to  him  for  winter  quarters,  and  the  end  of 
the  campaign  approached,  he  caufed  as  much  com  to 
be  carried  thither,  as  he  could  bring  off  from  the 
countries  adjacent  to  Metapontum  and  Heraclea. 


SECT.     11. 

Marccllus  one  of  the  Confuls  is  charged  with  the  war  in 
Sicily.  Epicydes  and  Hippocrates  are  created  Prators 
at  Syracufe,  They  animate  the  People  againft  the  Ro- 
mans.  A  wife  difcourfe  of  a  Syracufan  in  the  affemhly. 
It  concludes  for  a  peace  with  the  Romans.  The  two 
leaders  of  the  Cabal  difturb  all  things  at  Syractife,'  and 
make  themfelves  mafters  of  it.  Marcellus  takes  the  city 
of  Leontium  \  he  then  approaches  Syracufe.  He  befieges 
it  by  fea  and  land.  Terrible  effets  of  the  machines  of 
Archimedes.  Samhuca  of  Marcellus.  He  changes  the 
fiege  into  a  blockade.  Reflexion  upon  /Irchimedes,  and 
his  machines.  Different  expeditions  of  Adarcellus  in 
Sicily  during  the  blockade.  Pinarius  commander  of  the 
garrifon  of  Enna.,  fruflrates  the  bad  defigns  of  tije  inha- 
bit a  fits  by  a  bloody  execution.  The  foldiers  confined  to 
ferve  in  Sicily^  fend  deputies  to  Marcellus.,  to  dcfire  to 
be  reirfiated  in  the  fervice.  Marcellus  writes  to  the 
Senate  in  their  favour.  Severe  anfwer  of  the  Senate. 
Marcellus  deliberates  whether  he  Jhall  quit  or  continue 
thefiege  of  Syracufe,  He  holds  intelligence  in  the  city^ 
which  is  dlfcovcred.  Part  of  the  city  taken.  Fears  of 
Marcellus.  Various  events  followed  by  the  taking  of  all 
the  different  quarters  of  Syracufe.  The  city  is  plundered. 
Death  of  Archimedes.  All  Sicily  becomes  a  province  of 
the  Romans.  Marcellus  regulates  the  affairs  of  Sicily 
'with  abundance  of  eqiiHy  and  diftntereftednefs.  Lajl 
a5lion  of  Marcellus  in  Sicily.    Vi^ory  gained  by  Hanno. 

THE 
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A.R.538.  rip  HE  death  of  Hieronymus  had  lefs  changed  the 

Ant.  c.      JL     difpofitions  of  the  Syracufans  in  refpecft  to  Rome, 

Liv.  xxiv.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  given  them  able  and  enterprizing  Gene- 

ai.  *        rals  in  the  perfons  of  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes.  This 

determined  the  Romans,  who  apprehended,  that  a 

dangerous  war  might  break  out  in  Sicily,  to  fend 

Marcellus  one  of  the  Confuls  thither,  to  take  upon 

him  the  diredion  of  affairs. 

Before  he  arrived  there,  many  fad  and  horrid  things 
had  palTed  at  Syracufe,  of  which  the  defcription  may 
Hift.  Ant.  be  feen  elfewhere.     In  the  laft  place  Epicydes  and 
Liv.  xxiv.  Hippocrates,  both  firmly  attached  to  the  interefts  of 
*7'  Hannibal,  (as  has  been  laid  before)  had  been  eleded 

Praetors  there.  Thefe  new  Praetors  did  not  at  firfl 
make  known  their  intention,  how  forry  foever  they 
were,  that  AmbalTadors  had  been  fent  to  Appius,  to 
demand  of  him  a  truce  of  ten  days  •,  and  that  after 
having  obtained  it,  others  had  been  made  to  fet  out, 
to  renew  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Romans,  which 
Hieronymus  had  renounced.  Appius  then  command- 
ed near  Murgantia  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  fhips  ;  and 
from  thence  obferved  the  motions  made  by  the  Syra- 
cufans, in  effe6t  of  the  liberty  to  which  they  had  been 
lately  reftored,  and  which  had  not  yet  taken  a  very 
fixed  and  folid  form.  In  the  mean  time,  he  fent  the 
Syracufan  deputies  to  Marcellus,  who  was  juft  arrived 
in  Sicily.  The  Conful  was  informed  by  them  of  the 
conditions  of  peace  propofed,  and  finding  them  rea- 
fonable,  fent  AmbalTadors  alfo  to  Syracufe,  to  con- 
clude the  peace,  and  renew  the  antient  alliance  with 
the  Praetors  themfelves. 
Xiv.  xxiv.  The  Roman  AmbafiTadors  found,  on  arriving  there, 
a«.  the  Hate  of  things  much  altered.     Hippocrates  and 

Epicydes,  believing  they  had  nothing  farther  to  fear, 
after  they  had  received  advice,  that  the  fleet  of  the 
Carthaginians  was  arrived  at  the  promontory  of  Pa- 
chynus,  at  firfl:  by  fecret  pradices,  and  at  length  by 
open  complaints,  had  infpired  every  body  with  a  great 
averfion  for  the  Romans,  in  giving  out,  that  defigns 

were 
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were  formed  for  deliverino;  up  Syracufe  to  them.    The  A.  R.  51S. 

Ant      C 

condud  of  Appius,  who  had  approached  the  entrance  ^  *  * 
of  the  port  with  his  fhips,  to  encourage  thofe  of  the 
Roman  party,  added  new  force  to  thefe  fufpicions  and 
accufations,  fo  that  the  multitude  ran  tumultuoufly  to 
prevent  the  Romans  from  landing,  in  cafe  they  ihould 
have  fuch  a  defign. 

In  this  diforder  and  confufion  it  was  judged  proper  ^ 

to  call  an  affembly  of  the  People.  Opinions  differed 
very  much  in  it,  and  the  difputes  were  fo  hot  thac^ 
they  gave  room  to  apprehend  fome  fedition.  Apollo^ 
nides,  one  of  the  principal  Senators,  made  then  a 
very  wife  fpeech,  and  as  falutary  an  one  as  could  be 
conceived  in  the  prefent  conjundture.  "  He  fliewed 
that  never  had  city  been  nearer  either  to  its  deftruc- 
tion  or  prefervation,  than  Syracufe  now  actually  was. 
That  if  they  ajl  fhould  unanimoufly  embrace  either 
the  fide  of  the  Romans,  or  that  of  the  Carthaginians, 
their  condition  would  be  happy.  But  if  they  were 
divided  in  opinion,  the  war  would  be  neither  more 
warm  nor  more  dangei-ous  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  than  between  the  Syracufans 
themfelvts  divided  againft  each  other ;  as  each  faction 
would  have  within  the  fame  walls,  its  troops,  arms^ 
and  Generals.  What  therefore  was  moft  eflential  to 
be  done,  was  for  all  to  agree  and  unite  together. 
That  at  prefent  the  moil  important  queition  was  not 
to  know,  which  of  the  tv/o  alliances  was  to  be  prefer- 
red. That  however  he  would  obferve  in  refped:  to 
the  choice  of  allies,  that  the  authority  of  Hiero  ought 
in  his  opinion  to  take  place  of  that  of  Hieronymus, 
and  that  the  amity  of  the  Romans,  well  knov/n  by  an 
happy  experience  of  fifty  years,  feemed  preferable  to 
that  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  could  not  be  much 
relied  on  for  the  prefent,  and  had  been  found  very 
bad  by  the  paft.  He  added  one  farther  motive  that 
was  by  no  means  an  indifierent  one :  that  in  declaring 
againll  the  Romans,  they  would  have  the  war  that 
moment  upon  their  hands  -,  whereas,  on  the  fide  of 
Carthage,  the  danger  was  more  remote. 

The 
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A=R.  538.      The  lefs  pafTionate  this  difcourfe  feemed,  the  more 
Ant.  c.  ^^^^  \i  }^^3.     The  opinions  of  the  different  bodies 
of  the  State  were  thought  neceffary,  and  the  principal 
officers   of  the  troops,  as  well  natives   as   ftrangers, 
'     were   admitted  to  the  conference.      The  affair  was 
long  difcuffed,  and  with  great  v/armth.      At  length, 
as  they  faw  no  prefent  means  to  fuftain  the  war  againft 
the  Romans,  they  determined  for  peace,  and  deputies 
were  fent  to  them  to  conclude  it. 
T  j^      •         This   refolution  would  have  faved  Syracufe,  if  it 
32.  *        *  had  been  put  in  execution.    But  Hippocrates  and  Epi- 
cydes  embroiled  every  thing  by  their  feditious  prac- 
tices, and  by  falfe  fuppofitions  and  calumnious  accu- 
fations  equally  animated  the  multitude  and  the  troops 
againft   the  Romans.      After  various   intrigues   and 
events,  the  particulars  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Anc.  Hift,  place  referred  to  before,  thofe  two  heads  of  a  party 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  Syracufe,  caufed  their  col- 
iegues  to  be  killed,  and  themafelves  to  be  declared  fole 
•Praetors  in  a  tumultuous  aifembly.     In  this  manner 
did  Syracufe,  after  a  dawn  of  liberty,  fall  again  into  a 
cruel  flavery. 

•  Marcellus,  as  we  have  faid,  arrived  a  little  before 
in  Sicily,  and  having  joined  his  troops-  with  thofe  of 
Appius,  had  taken  the  city  of  the  *  Leontines  by 
ftorm,  on  the  iirft  attack.  When  he  was  informed  of 
all  that  had  paiTed  in  Syracufe,  he  immediately  ad- 
vanced towards  that  city,  and  encamped  with  his  ar- 
my near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympicus^  fifteen 
hundred  paces  from  Syracufe.  Before  he  proceeded 
farther,  and  committed  any  a6l  of  hoftility,  he  fent 
deputies  to  let  the  inhabitants  know,  that  he  was 
come  to  reinftate  the  liberty  of  the  Syracufans,  and 
not  to  make  war  upon  them,  except  he  fhould  be 
obliged  to  it.  They  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  city.  Epicydes  and  Hippocrates  went  out  of 
the  gates  to  meet  them,  and  having  heard  their  pro- 
pofals,  anfwered  haughtily,  "  that  if  the  Romans  in- 

^    *  Leontium,  a  city  upon  the  eallern  fide  of  Sicily,  not  far  from 
Catana. 

8  tended 
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tended  to  befiege  their  city,  they  fhoiiid  ibon  perceive,  A.  R.  555- 
that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  attackins;   ^^^'  ^' 
Syraeufe   and '  attacking  Leontium.      Marcelius  was 
therefore  determined  to  attack  the  city  by  lea  and  land." 

Syraeufe,  of  which  Marcelius  is  going  to  form  the  C}^-  Verr. 
fiege,  was  fituated  upon  the  eafterri  coail'of  Sicily.  Its  iio^'"^ 
vaft  extent,  advantageous  lltuation,  commodioufnei's  of 
its  double  port,  fortifications  erected  vvith  great  care  and 
art,  and  the  multitude  and  riches  of  its  inhabitants, 
rendered  it  one  of  the  greateft,  fineft  and  rnofl  power- 
ful cities  of  the  Greeks.     Cicero  gives  us  an  account  . 
of  it  worth  repeating.     *  He  tells  us,  that  the  air  of 
it  was  {0  pure  and  fcrene,  that  there  was  not  a  day  in  the 
year,  however  cloudy  and  tempeftuous,  on  wiiich  the 
fun  did  not  fliine. 

It  was  founded  by  Archias  the  Corinthian,  a  year  ^^^^^'  ^^* 
after  Naxos  and  M^gara,  upon  the  fame  coafb.  ^  ^' 

It  was  compoied,.  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
fpeaking,  of  five  parts,  that  vfere  in  a  manner  fo  many 
cities  joining  together  :  The  lile,  Achradina,  Tycha, 
Neapolis^  or  the  New-town,  and  Epipolct.    ' 

The  Ifle,  fituated  to  the  South,  was  called  Nafos^ 
a  Greiek  word,  that  fignifies  an  ifland,  but  pronounced 
according  to  the  Doric  dialed,  which  \vas  in   ufe  at  c\c.  Verr, 
Syraeufe.    It  v/as  alfo  called  Ortygia.  It  was  joined  to  vii.  97. 
the  main  land  by  a  bridge.     In  this  IPxC  were  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Kings  and  the  Citadel.     This  part  of  the 
tity  was  of  great  importance,  becaufe  it  made  thofe 
who  pofiefied  it  matters  of  the  tv/o  ports  that  furround- 
ed  it.  For  this  reafon,  v/hen  the  Romans  had  taken  Sy- 
racufe^  they  would  not  fuffer  any  Syracufan  to  live  in  Strab,  vi 
the  ifle.     There  was  in  this  ifle  a  fountain  called  Are-  ^'^^• 
thufa,  much  celebrated  in  the  fables  of  the  poets. 

Exirciijum  hunc  Arethnfa  nnhi  concede  lahcrem  viro-. 

• ■ '  -  — Ec.   x: 

Sic  tibi^  cum  fM5iu'  fuhterlahere  Sicanos^ 
Doris  amara  fuam  non  inter mifceat  undam, 

*  Urbem  Syracafas  elegerat,  cujus  hie  fitas  atque  hssc  natiira  efTe 
loci  cgslique  dicitur,  ut  nuUus  unquam  dies  tarn  magna,  turbuientaque 
tempeftate  fuerit,  quin  aliquc  tempore  folem  ejus  diei  homines  vlde- 
rent»     Cic.  Verr.  vii.  a6. 

Vol.  IV.  D  Achradina, 
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A.R.  538.  AcKRADiNA,  fituated  entirely  upon  the  fea^fide, 
^nt.  c.  ^^g  ^1^^  lineft,  moil  fpacious,  and  beft  fortified  part 
of  the  city.  .  It  was  feparated  from  the  reft  by  a  good 
wall,  flanked  with  towers  from  diftance  to  diftance.,. 
Tycha,  fo  called  from  the  Tem^ple  of  Fortune, 
which  was  the  ornament  of  this  quarter,  extended 
partly  along  Achradina,  afcending  ffom  the  fouth  to 
the  north.  It  was  alfo  much  inhabited.  It  had  a 
famous  gate,  called  Hexapyla,  which  led  into  the 
country.  Almoft  oppofite  to  Hexapyla  was  a  little 
town  called  Leon. 

N  E  A  p  o  L I  s    or  New- town  extended  weft   along 
jTyclia. 

Epipol^:  was  an  eminence  without  the  city,  that 
commanded  it,  and  was  very  fteep,  and  confequently 
of  very  difficult  accefs.  When  the  Athenians  befieg- 
ed  Syracufe,  it  was  not  inclofed  with  walls,  and  had 
none  till  the  time  of  Dionyfms  the  Tyrant,  when  it 
formed  a  fifth  part  of  the  city,  but  was  little  inhabit- 
ed. At.  the  bottom  of  this  eminenc  was  a  famous 
prifon  called  the  mines,  Latonic^  -,  and  ciofe  by  it  the 
fort  Labdalon.  It  was  bounded  at  top  by  another 
fort  called  Euryalus. 

The  river  xA.napus  ran  a  fmall  half  league  from  the 
xity,  and  emptied  itfelf  into  the  great  port.  Not  far 
from  its  niouth  was  a  kind  of  caftle  called  Olym- 
pium,  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius. 
.  Syracufe  had  two  Ports,  very  near  each  other,  be- 
ing feparated  only  by  the  ifle :  The  Great,  and  the 
L1TT1.E  Port,  called  otherwife  Laccus.  The  great 
port  had  on  the  left  a  gulf  called  Dafco,  and  a  fort 
3GalJed  Plemmyrium.  v.y^  _::  . 

5D  A- little  above  Achradina,  near  the  tower  Galeagra, 
-tlrcre-was  a.third  port  called  Trogilus. 
-:  ..The  phn  of  Syracufe,  which  I  have  caufed  to  be 
"Cngna-ved  from  that  of  the  learned  Geographer  Philip 
Ciuverius,-will  make  every  thing  obvious  which  is  faid 
of  it  in  the  fiege  of  that  city.     I  follow  this  plan, 
which  I  believe  preferable  to  that  1  have  given  in  the 
Ancient  Hiftorv. 

Marcellus 
1 
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Marccllus  left  the  command  of  die  land-forces  to  A,  R.  538. 
Appius,  and  retained  that  of  the  fleet.     It  confifted    ^^l'^^' 
of  fi xty  galleys  of  fiVC  benches  of  oars,  which  ^'''^r^  Liv.  xxiv. 
filled  with  foldiers  armed  with  bows,  (lings,  and  darts,  3+.' 
to  fcoiir  the  walls  of  the  befieged.     There  were  abun-  ^"^-  '^^ 

dance  of  other  vefTels  laden  with  all  kinds  of  machines  30'^ * 

for  the  attack  of  places.     As  he  had  made  himrelf307. 
mailer  of  Leontium  on  the  firft  afiault  through  the  4^^^'''"' 
terror  he  had  fpread  amongft  the  inhabitants,  and  as  418. 
he  did  not  defpair  of  entering  on  fome  fide  fuch  a  city 
as  Syracufe,  compofed  of  many  parts  feparatcd  from 
each  other,  he  caufed  the  formidable  machines,  which 
he  had  prepared  for  attacking  the  place,  to  be  brought 
near  the  walls,  and  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.    He  might  eafily  have  fucceedcd,  if  there  had 
been  one  man  lefs  in  Syracufe. 

This  was  the  famous  Archimedes,  the  relation  and  piut. 
friend  of  King  Hiero.  Entirely  removed  from  bufi- 
nefs,  and  the  cares  of  government,  he  placed  his 
whole  pleafure  in  iludy.  He  was  by  natural  inclina- 
tion, folely  engrofled  by  whatever  geometry  has  of  mod 
noble,  elevated,  and  fubiim.e  in  it.  It  was  only  at  the 
requeft  of  King  Hiero  and  his  earneft  follicitation,  that 
he  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  not  to  keep  his  rtrt  con- 
.  tipually  foaring  after  intellectual  things,  but  to  n:iake 
it  defcend  Ibm-etimes  to  things  corporeal  and  fenfible ; 
and  to  render  his  demonllrarions  and  difcoveries  more 
acceffible  and  palpable  to  the  generality  of  mankind, 
by  uniting  them  pra-flicaliy  with  things  of  ufe. 

In  the  liege  of  which  we  fpeak,  Syracufe  found  the 
benefit  of  our  great  Geometrician's  complaifance  for 
the  King.  The  Roman?,  in  making  the  afiault  at  once 
by  fea  and  land,  expected  by  the  terrible  appearance 
of  their  attack,  to  throw  the  city  into  the  utmoft  ter- 
ror and  confternation.  But  the  befieged  had  Archi- 
medes v/ith  them,  who  was  in  a  manner  all  things  to 
them.  He  had  taken  care  to  provide  tlie  walls  with 
every  thing  necefTary  for  a  good  defence. 
.  As  foon  as  he  had  began  to  make  his  terrible  en- 
gines play,  tliey  let  fly  upon  the  infantry  all  kind  of 

D  2  darts. 
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A.R.53S.  darts,  and  Hones  of  an  enormous  weight,  which  Wer? 
"^Tu?'  difcharged  with  fuch  a  noife,  force,  and  rapidity,  that 
nothing  could  withftand  them,  and  beat  down  and 
crufhed  to  pieces  all  in  their  way ;'  ib  that  they  occa- 
lioned  an  horrible  diforder  in  the  ranks  of  the  be- 
fiegers. 

Marcellus  was  no  better  treated  on  the  fide  next 
the  lea.  Archimedes  had  difpofed  machines  for  dif- 
charging  to  any  diftance  whatfoever.  Though  the  ene- 
my were  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  city,  he  reached 
them  by  the  means  of  baliftasand  catapultas  of  a  fuit- 
(  able  bignefs  and  force.  When  the  difcharges  went 
beyond  them,  he  had  fmaller,  more  proportioned  to 
the  diftance,  which  occafioned  fo  great  a  confufion 
amongft  the  Romans,  that  they  could  not  undertake 
any  thing. 

Thefe  were  not  the  greateft  dangers.  Archimedes 
had  placed  lofty  and  ftrong  machines  behind  the  walls, 
which  letting  fall  great  beams,  with'  iminenle  weights 
at  the  end  of  them,  upon  the  iliips,  funk  them  to  the' 
bottom.  Befides  this,  he  caufed  a  grapple  faftened  to 
a  chain  to  projed  fuddenly,  by  which  he  who  guided 
the  machine,  having  catched  hold  of  the  prow  of  a 
fhip,  and  raifed  it  up  in  the  air  by  the  means  of  the 
counterpoife  that  was  managed  within  the  walls,  fet 
the  veftel  upon  the  poop,  and  held  it  fome  time  in 
that  fltuation  :  then  letting  the  chain  go  by  the  means 
of  a  windlace  or  pulley,  let  it  fall  down  again  with  its 
weight  either  upon  the  prow  or  fide,  and  often  funk 
it  entirely.  At  other  times  the  machines,  having  car- 
ried the  fliip  towards  the  fhore  with  cordage  and- 
hooks,  after  having  made  it  whirl  round  a  great  while, 
daftied  and  broke  it  to  pieces  againft  the  rocks,  that 
projected  under  the  walls,  and  in  that  manner  deftray- 
ed  all  on  board  of  it.  Every  minute  galleys,  feized 
and  'fafpended  in  the  air,  and  whirling  round  with  ra- 
pidity, exhibited  a  dreadful  fight,  and  falling  into  the 
lea  were  fv/allowed  up  with  their  whole  crews. 

Marcellus,  on  his  fide,  ufed  alfo  baliftas  and  cata- 
pultas, but  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  learned^  ^eo- 

metrician^ 


21^. 
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metrician.  He  had  at  a  great  expence  provided  ma-A.R.  53«. 
chines,  called  Sanibucie,  from  their  refemblance  to  ^,^1^^* 
the  mufical  inflrument  of  that  name.  It  was  compo- 
fed  of  eight  galleys  of  five  benches,  from  one  fide  of 
which  the  oars  had  been  taken  away,  from  fome  on 
the  right  and  from  the  others  on  the  left ;  and  which 
were  joined  together  two  and  two  on  the  fides  where 
there  were  no  oars.  The  machine  confilled  of  a  lad- 
der,, four  feet  broad,  with  breaft-works  on  both  fides, 
which  when  fet  up  was  as  high  as  the  walls.  It  was 
laid  lengthwife  from  the  poop  to  the  prow  in  the  infide 
of  the  galleys  made  faft  to  each  other,  and  reached 
confiderably  beyond  their  beaks.  On  the  tops  of  the 
mails  pulleys  were  placed  with  cords  in  them.  When 
it  was  to  be  ufed,  cords  were  made  faft  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  machine,  and  the  men  upon  the  poop 
raifed  it  up  with  the  help  of  pulleys :  others  on  the 
prow  aflifted  to  raife  it  up  with  levers.  The  gallies 
were  afterwards  warped  up  to  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
to  which  thefe  machines  were  applied.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  a  kind  of  modern  draw-bridge.  The  bridge 
of  the  Sambuca  was  let  down  upon  the  walls  of  the 
befieged,  and  ferved  the  befiegers  for  pafTing  to  them. 

This  machine  had  not  the  effe6l  expeded  from  it. 
Whilft  it  was  flill  at  a  fufficient  diftance  from  the 
walls,  Archimedes  difcharged  a  great  piece  of  a  rock  of 
above  (i)  twelve  hundred  weight ;  after  that  a  fecond, 
and  prefently  after  a  third :  all  which  hitting  it  with 
a  dreadful  whizzing  and  noife,  threw  down  and  broke 
its  props  to  pieces,  and  gave  fuch  a  fhock  to  the 
galleys  that  fupported  it,  that  they  parted  from  each 
other, 

Marceilus,  almoft  difcouraged  and  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities, drew  off  his  galleys  with  all  pofTible  dili- 
gence, and  fent  orders  to  his  land-troops  to  do  the 
fame.     At  the  fame  time  he  aftembled  the  council  of 

(i)  Mr.  Rollln  fays  ten  quintals.  The  quintal,  which  the  Gi-eelcs 

call  i-xKaurovy  was  of  feveral  kinds.  The  leaft  was  an  hundred  and 

twenty-five  pounds :   accor4ing  to  which  ten  (quintal?  were  above 
twelve  hundred, 

D  3  war. 
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A.R.  53^-  war,  in  which  it  was  refolved,  that  the  next  monnng 
before  day-break,  tKey  fhould  endeavour  to  approach 
the  walls.  They  were  in  hopes,  by  this  means,  to 
avoid  the  machines,  which  for  want  of  a  diftance  pro- 
portioned to  their  force,  would  not  have  fufficient 
play. 

But  Archimedes  had  provided  againft  every  thing. 
He  had  long  before  prepared,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  machines  that  carried  to  ail  diflances,  with  a 
great  abundance  of  darts  proportioned  to  them,  and 
ends  of  beams,  which  being  very  fhort,  required  lefs 
time  to  make  them  ready ;  and  thefe  could  be  dif- 
charged  more  often  than  others.  Befides  which,  he 
had  caufed  holes  to  be  made  in  the  walls  very  near 
each  other,  (which  are  now  called  loop-holes)  where 
he  had  placed  (i)  fcorpions,  that  not  carrying  far, 
wounded  thofe  who  approached,  and  were  not  per- 
ceived. 

When  the  Romans  in  confequence  had  got  tO'  the 
foot  of  the  walls,  thinking  themfelves  well  covered 
there,  they  again  found  themfelves  either  the  mark  of 
an  infinity  of  darts,  or  overwhelmed  with  the  Hones-, 
that  fell  from  above  on  their  heads  •,  there  being  no 
part  of  the  wall,  that  did  not  continually  pour  a  mor- 
tal hail  upon  them,  which  fell  downright.  This  obli- 
ged them  to  retire.  But  they  were  no  fooner  removed, 
than  new  difcharges  were  made  upon  them  in  their  re- 
treat :  fo  that  they  lofl  abundance  of  men,  and  almoft 
all  their  galleys  v/ere  fhattered  and  beat  to  pieces, 
without  being  capable  of  doing  the  leaft  hurt  to  the 
enemy.  For  Archimedes  had  placed  mod  of  his 
machines  fafe  bt^hind  the  walls  \  fo  that  the  Romans, 
overwhelmed  with  an  '  infinity  of  wounds,  without 
feeing  either  the  place  or  hand  from  which  they  came, 
feemed  properly,  fays  Plutarch,  fighting  with  the 
Gods. 

Marcellus,  though  at  his  wit's  end,  and  not  know- 
ing how  to  oppofe  thefe  ma.chines,  which  Archimedes 


(i)  Scorpions  were  a  kind  of  crofs-bows  ufed  by  the  [ancients  for 

•.-I !--'      J i._     J     Jl * 
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iployed  againfl  him,  could  not  forbear  jefling  upon  A.R.  538. 
^m,.    ,^'  Shall  we  not  give  over  makino;  war,"  faid  ^"V.  ^  * 


cm] 
them. 

he  to  his  workmen  and  engineers,  "  v/ith  this  Briareus 
*V,of  a  geometrician,  who  ufes  my  galleys  and  Sam- 
bucae  fo  roughly.  He  infinitely  exceeds  the  hun- 
dred-handed giant  fpoken  of  in  fable,  in  the  num- 
«'  ber  of  difcharges  he  makes  upon  .us  at  once." 
Marcellus  had  reafon  to  afcribe  this  to  Archimedes 
alone.  For,  in  reality,  the  Syracufans  were  In  a  man- 
jier  only  the  body  of  the  machines  and  batteries  of 
that  great  geometrician,  who  was  himfelf  the  foul, 
that  moved  and  acted  them  all.  In  conlequence,  no 
other  arms  were  ufed :  the  city  employed  only  thofe 
of  Archimedes,  both  in  defending  and  attacking. 

Marcellus  at  length,  feeing  the  Romans  fo  terrified,  lIv.  xxiv. 
that  if  they  only  perceived  a  little  cord,  or  the  leaftsi. 
bit  of  wood  upon  the  wall,  they  immediately  fled ; 
crying  out  that  Archimedes  was  going  to  difcharge 
fome  dreadful  machine  upon  them,  he  renounced  the 
hopes  of  being  able  to  take  it  by  making  a  breach, 
gave  over  all  attacks,  and  refolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 
fiege  in  time  by  turning  it  into  a  blockade.  The  only 
refource  that  the  Romans  thought  they  had,  was  to 
reduce  the  great  numbers  of  the  people  in  the  city  by 
famine,  in  cutting  off  all  provifions,  that  could  be 
brought  them  either  by  fea  or  land.  During  eight 
months  which  the  Romans  were  before  the  city,  there 
were  no  kind  of  flratagems,  that  were  not  invented, 
nor  any  actions  of  valour  omitted,  except  affaults, 
which  they  did  not  dare  to  attempt  any  morCv  Of  fo 
much  weight  are  a  fmgle  man  and  a  fingle  fcience, 
when  properly  employed.  Remove  but  one  old  n;an 
from  Syracufe,  the  city  mufl  inevitably  be  taken  by 
all  the  forces  the  Romans  have  there.  His  prefence 
alone  ilops  and  difconcerts  all  their  meafures. 

Let  us  judge  from  this  example  (and  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated)  what  intereft  Princes  have  in,  pro- 
te<5ling  arts,  in  favouring  the  learned,  and  encouraging 
academies  of  faiences  by  didindions  of  honour,  and 
folid  rewards,  which  never  hurt  nor  impoverilli  States. 

I)  4  I  i^y 
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P^'  S58. 1  fay  nothing  here  of  the  birth  and  nobihty  of  Archi- 
medes ;  nor  indeed  was  he  at  all  indebted  to  them  ei- 


i,i^. 


ther  for  his  profound  knowledge,  or  his  reputation. 
I  confider  him  only  as  a  learned  man,  and  a  great  geo 
metrician.      What  a  iofs  had  it  been  for  Syracufe,   if, 
for  the  fake  of  faring  fome  expence,  fome  peniion, 
fuch  a  man  had  been  left  in  inadlion  and  oblcurity  ?  ■. 
Hiero  was  far  from  ading  in  this  manner.     He  knew 
all  the  merit  of  our  geometrician  -,  and  it  is  a  veryt 
great  one  in  Princes  to  know  that  of  others.     He 
placed  it  in  honour,  he  made  ufe  of  it ;  and  did  not  • 
wait  till  occafion  and  necqlTity  reduced  him  to  do  f<& ; 
that  would  have  been  too  late.     By  a  wife  forefight, 
the  true  characleriiiic  of  a  great  Pnnce  and  a /great 
miniiler,  he  prepared,  in  the  arms  itfelf  of  p^ace,  all 
that  v/as  necefiary  for  fuftaining  a  fiege,  and  for  makr.,. 
ing  war  with  luccefs  y  though   at  that  time  there  was-^' 
not  the  leafi  appearance,  that  any  thing  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  Romans,  with  whom  Syracufe 
\vas  in  the  flriifleil  amity.     Accordingly  ^e  fee,  in  an 
inftant,  come  forth,  as  out  of  the  earth,  ?a^ft- incredible 
number  of  machines  of  ail  kinds  and  magnitudes,  of 
which  the  fight  alone  was  capable  of  giving, armies  : 
terror  and  difmay, 

Amongfl  thefc  macliines  are  fome,  of  which  the 

effe6l  is  fcarce  conceivable,  and  the  reality  of  which 

\ye  m:ight  be  tempted  to  call  in  queftion,  if  we  might 

be.  allowed  to  doubt  the  teflim.ony,  fuch,  for  inftance-, 

as  of  Poiybius,  an  alm.oft  c.otem.porary  author,  who 

wrote  from  mernoirs  qu5te  new,  and  in  the  hands  of 

air|he  world.     An4  indeed  how  can  we  refufe  to  give 

ir^td  the  concurrent  report  of  Greek  and  Roman  hifto-  , 

rians,  of  friends  and  eneni  its,  in  refpecl  to  fads,  ofl 

w^hi^(^H  whole  armies  were  witne/Tes,  and  felt  the  effects  ;^ 

aiifi  \yliich,  had  fo  great  a  fhare  in  the  events  of  the 

v/ar.  ^  Wriat  pafTed  in  this  (?ege  of  Syracufe,  fhews 

^jfi-A.^^lfo  how  high  the  genius  of  the  ancients  rofe  in- the 

■^'';^^art  of  befieging  and  defending  places.     Our  artillery, 

which  fo  perfedly  refembles  thunder,  has  not  moreeffed: 

tha;n;tijjg.s4jrachines  of  Archimedes^,  if  it  has  fo  much. 

'jivdi  ov.  Mention 
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-Mention  is  made  of  a  buminjr-glafs,  by  the  means  A.  R.  538. 

Ant    C^ 

of  whieli  Ai*chimecles  burnt  part  of  the  Roman  fleet.  ^,^^ ' 
No  ancient  author  Ipcaks  of  it:  it  is  a  modern  tradi- 
tion, for  which  there  is  no  foundation.  Burning- 
glafles  were  known  by  the  antients ;  but  not  of  this 
kind,  which  the  moft  fkilftil  in  geometry  and  mecha- 
nics even  believe  impra6licable. 

Marcellus,  according  to  Polybius,  continued  eight 
months    before  Syracufe  with  Appius  :  which  muft 
have  been  to  the  end  of  the  Confulfhip,  and  perhaps  Polyb.vHL 
even  farther. 

Livy  places  the  expeditions  of  Marcellus  in  Sicily, 
and  his  vi(ftory  over  Hippocrates,  in  this  firft  year ; 
though  they  muft  neceffarily  have  been  in  the  fecond 
year  of  the  fiege.  And  in  reality  that  hiitorian  relates 
no  military  adiions  of  Marcellus  in  this  fecond  year, 
becaufe  he  afcribes  to  the  firft,  what  pafled  in  that 
we  are  going  to  enter  upon.  For  it  is  contrary  to  all 
probability,  that  nothing  fhould  have  been  done,  efpe- 
cially  as  the  Romans  had  a  numerous  army  in  Sicily, 
and  a  General  who  certainly  wanted  neither  vigour 
nor  adivity.  This  rePieftion,  as  I  have  already  obferv- 
ed  in  the  Ancient  Fliftory,  is  Mr.  Crevier's,  late  pro- 
fefibr  of  Rhetoric  in  the  College  of  Beauvais,  in  his 
new  edition  of  Livy,  of  v/hich  I  have  more  than  once 
given  my  thoughts,  and  which  is  every  day  a  great 
help  to  me  in  my  Work.  I  fhall  therefore  place  the 
events,  that  Livy  afcribes  to  the  firft  year,  in  the  fe- 
cond, which  we  are  going  to  begin. 

I  alfo  afk  permifTion  not  to  break  in  li^bn  the  affairs 
of  Sicily  by  fadls  contained  in  the  Roman  Hiftory  du- 
ring the  two  years  the  fiege  is  ftill  to  continue.  I 
fhall  recur  to  them  in  the  fequel.  Thefe  fads,  fo  fe- 
parated,  will  be  much  the  clearer.  And  I  ftiall  ob- 
fervethe  fame  method  on  fome  other  the  like  occafions. 

Q.  Faeius  Maximus,  III.  A.R.  539. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,        r  213. 

After  Marcellus  had  refolved  only  to  blockade  Sy- 
racufe, he  left  Appius  before  the  place  with  two  thirds 

of 
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A.R.  539-  of  the  army,  and  with  the  reft  advanced  into  the  ifland, 

'^Ti'^'   ^^'^^^^  ^^^  made  fome  cities  return  to  the  fide  of  the 

Liv.  xxiv. Romans. 

35-  At  this  time  Himilco,   General  of  the  Carthagi- 

nians, arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  great  army,  in  hopes 
of  entirely  reconquering  it,  and  driving  out  the  Ro- 
mans. Hippocrates  quitted  Syracufe  with  ten  thou- 
fand  foot  and  five  hundred  horfe.  to  join  him  ;  in  or- 
der to  a6l  in  concert  againft  Marcellus,  with  thejr 
united  forces.  Epicydes  remained  in  the  city,  to 
command  there  during  the  blockade.  Marcellus,  in 
returning  from  Agrigentum,  where  the  eneniy  had 
been  before-hand  with  him,  and  had  feized  the  place, 
met  the  army  of  Hippocrates,  attacked,  and  defeated 
it.  This  advantage  kept  many  of  thofe  who  intend- 
ed to  go  over  to  the  Carthaginians  in  their  duty. 

Aimoft  at  the  fame. time  two  fleets  arrived  in  Sicily. 
On  the  one  fide,   liiLy-ave  armed  galleys  under   the 

Uv.  xxiv.  comm.and  of  Bomilcar  entered  the  great  port  of  Sy- 

3^*  racufe  :    on  the  other,  a  Roman  fleet,    compofed  of 

thirty  galleys  of  five  benches,  landed  a  legion  at  *Pa- 
normu3.  Both  ftates  applied  fo  llrenuoufly  tothe 
w^ar  in  Sicily,  that  they  ieemed  to  think  no  farther  of 
Italy.  The  enterprize  of  the  Carthaginians  had  no  ef- 
fect. Himilco,  who  was  in  hopes  of  taking  the  Ro- 
man Legion  in  its  paflage  from  Panormus  to  Syracufe^ 
-milTed  his  aim,  by  fleering  a  different  courfe.  The 
"^  Carthaginian  fleet  did  not  continue  long  near  Syracufe. 
Bomilcar  defpairing  of  being  capable  of  making  head 
againd  the  Romn.ns,  v/ho  had  twice  as  many  fhips  as 
himfelf,  and  being  convinced  that  a  longer  ftay  would 
^nly  conduce  to  ftarving  his  allies,  fet  fail  and  repaflTed 
into,Ainca.  ^  ..^, ,.  .    -..,., -.^  ( 

^flimilco  confined  himfelf  to  reducing  fome  places* 
The'firfl;  he  retook  was  Muro^antia,  whither  th^e  Ro4 
m^ans  had  fent  a  great  quantity  of  provifions  of  all 
kinds.      The  inhabitants   furiendered  it  to  him  by 

*  Palermo,  vpon  the  Northern  coaft  of  the  ifland. 

treachery. 
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treachery.     The  revolt  of  this  city  inipired  a  gi'e^t  A.R.  539- 
many  others  with  the  defirc  of  change  •,  fo  that  on  all     ,,*j.  ' 
fides  the  Roman  garrifons  were  either  drawn  out  of 
the  places  they  held  by  force,  ol*  delivered  up  to  the 
perfidy  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  city  of  Enna  was  upon  the  point  of  treating 
its  garrifon  in  the  fame  manner,  which  was  command- ljv.  xxiv. 
ed   by  L.  Pinarius,  an  equally  brave  and  faithful  of- 37— -35- 
ficer,  and  who  was  not  of  a  charader  to  fuffer  him- 
felf  to  be  furprized.     He  knev/,  that  the  inhabitants  , 

had  refolved  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  in  order  to  do  fo  they  had  fent  for  Himilco  and 
Hippocrates,  who  were  already  on  their  way.  Pina- 
rius perceived,  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  loft.  Af- 
ter having  apprized  his  foldiers  of  the  extreme  danger^ 
to  which  they  were  upon  the  point  of  being  expofed^ 
and  having  taken,  with  great  fecrecy,  all  the  necef- 
fary  meafures,  he  gave  them  the  fignal  agreed  upon. 
The  foldiers  inftantly  difperfed  themfelves  into  all 
the  quarters  of  the  city.     They  plundered,  ravaged  » 

and  killed  all  that  carme  in  their  way,  as  they  might 
have  done  in 'a  place  taken  by  ftorm,  being  no  lefs 
exafperated  againfc  peoj^le,  without  arms  and  defence 
indeed,  but  traitors  and  villains  in  their  heai'ts,  than  if 
they  had  met  with  refiftafi^e,  and  thQ  danger  had  been 
equal  on  both  fides.  ■  Thus  the  Romans  retained  Enna, 
by  a  bloody  execution?  which  perhaps  only  neceflity. 
can  excufe.  -Marcellus  was  not  difpleafed  with  this  con- 
duct of  Piria'Hus.  He  even  gave  the  whole  plunder 
to  the  foldiers,  convinced,  that  to  prevent  the  Sici- 
lians from  facrincing  the  Roman  garrifons  to  the  Car- 
thaginians, nothing  lefs  than  fo  terrible  an  example  of 
vengeance  was  neceffary. 

Enna  is  fituated  exadly  in  the  middle  of  Sicily. 
Befides  which  it  was  particularly  famous  for  the  vvor- 
fhip  of  Ceres  and  Proferpina.     There  was  an  ancient 
tradition  deeply  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  thecic.inVer. 
people  of  Sicily,  that  the  v-  hole  iiland  was  facred  to'^^j^si"^*"* 
thole  two  Divinities,  who  had  been  born  in  it :  that 

It 
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A-R.  5t9-  it  was  indebted  to  Ceres  for  the,  invention  and  ufe  of 
^zlt?  ^^^^  •  ^^^^  Proferpina  had  been  carried  away  by  Pluto 
from  a  wood  belonging  to  the  city  of  Enna ;  and  that 
traces  of  that  rape  were  ftill  to  be  feen  there.  The 
temple  of  Ceres,  the  mother  of  Proferpina,  was  in 
fuch  univerfal  veneration  with  the  Sicilians,  that, 
when  they  went  thither,  they  believed  they  went  ra- 
ther to  the  goddefs  herfelf,  *  than  to  adore  her  in  her 
temple.  This  religious  reverence  ihewed  itfelf  in  ef- 
fe6t  of  what  had  lately  happened  at  Enna.  The  news 
of  the  maffacre  that  had  been  committed  there,  fpread 
in  one  day  over  the  whole  province  -,  fo  that  thofe 
of  the  Sicilians,  who  found  in  this  adion  not  only 
cruelty  to  men,  but  impiety  to  the  Gods,  conceived 
ftill  more  av.erfion  than  before  for  the  Romans ;  only 
thofe  who  till  then  had  been  divided  betv/een  them 
and  the  Carthaginians,  made  no  farther  fcruple  to 
declare  for  the  latter. 

Marcellus  returned  to  Syracufe,  and  after  having 
fent  Appius  to  Rome  to  demand  the  Confulihip,  he 
appointed  T.  Quintius  Crifpinus  his  SuccelTor  in  the 
command  of  the  fleet  and  of  the  camp,  and  fettled 
his  winter-quarters  a  fix  or  feven  ffladia  (or  furlongs) 
from  Epipolse,  in  a  place  called  Leon,  where  he  in- 
trenched himfelf. 

.^  Q.  FuLvius  Flaccus. 

A.R.  540.  A  ^  r» 

Ant.  c.  Appius  Claudius  ruLCHER. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  Sicily,  at  the  time 
we  are  fpeaking  of,  was  divided  into  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  the  kingdom  of  Hiero,  or  State  of  the 
Syr-acufansy  Marcellus  was  with  his  army  in  this  fe- 
cond  part:  But  there  was  another  army  in  the  Ro- 
man province,    where  every  thing  was  quiet,    and 

*  Tanta  erat  au6toritas  &  vetuftas  illius  religionis,  ut,  cum  illuc 
irent  non  ad  aedem  Cereris,  fed  ad  ipfam  Cererem  proficifci,  videren- 

tiir.  •      1     •        L 

f  Thucydides  gives  it  this  fituationLib.  6.  in  which  he  is  rather  to 
be  followed  than  Livy,  who  places  this  Uttle  to^vn  five  miks  from 
Hexapylon,  '  , 

wher^ 
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where  no  war  was  adually  carried  on.     In  this  lafl:  A.R.54C1. 
army  were  the  foldiers,  who  had  efcaped  the  battle  of  ' 

Cannse,  under  the  command  of  P.  Lentulus,  Pr^tor 
or  Propraetor.  From  thefe  foldiers  banifhed  into  Si- 
cily without  hope  of  returning  to  Italy  as  long  as  the 
war  with  the  Carthaginians  fubfiiled,  Marcellus, 
whilfl  he  was  in  winter-quarters,  received  a  deputa- 
tion confiding  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  horfe 
and  foot.  He  that  was  to  fpeak,  addrefTed  hnnfelf 
to  him  in  words  to  this  efftjd. 

"  Marcellus,  we  fhould  have  had  recourfe  to  ydil 
^*  in  Italy  during  your  Confulfhip,  when  the  decree 
*'  of  the  Senate,  which  we  dare  not  call  unjuil,  but 
*'  which  is  certainly  very  rigorous,  was  pafTed  againft 
"  us,  if  we  had  not  expected  to  be  fent  into  a  pro-J 
**  vince,  where  the  deaths  of  two  Kings  had  occa- 
"  fioned  great  revolutions,  to  maintain  ao-ainft  the 
"  united  forces  of  the  Sicilians  and  Carthaginians  a 
"  rude  and  laborious  v/ar,  in  which  we  might  have 
"  appeafed  the  refentment  of  the  Senate  by  our  blood 
"  and  wounds.  It  was  thus  that  in  the  times  of  our 
'*  fathers,  thole,  who  had  been  taken  prifoners  near 
^^^  Heraclea  by  Pyrrhus,  obliterated  the  difgrace  of 
their  defeat  by  fighting  againft  that  Prince. 
"  But,  after  all,  wherein  have  we  deferved  fuck 
heavy  effeds  of  your  pafl  and  prefent  indignation,- 
illuftrious  Senators.?  For,  great  Marcellus,  when 
I  fpeak  to  you,  I  feem  to  fee  both  the  Confuls,  and 
•  ^  the  Senate  united  in  your  perfon.  At  leail  I  afllire' 
^^  myfelf,  that  had  we  fought  under  your  aufpices  at 
'^  the  battle  of  Cannae,  the  fate  of  the  Commonwealth' 
"  and  our  own  would  have  been  more  happy.  Per- 
"  mit  me,  before  I  give  you  an  account  of  our  fad 
*V  fituation,  to  make  our  apology. 

"  If  our.  defeat  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  wrath^ 
"  of  the  Gods,  or  to  the  immutable  decree  of  the 
Fates,  that  difpofes  of  all  human  things,  but  to  a 
fault  committed  by  men;  upon  whom  ought  this 
*'  fault  to  fall  ?  Is  it  upon  the  foldiers  or  upon  the 
i[  Generals  ?     I  who  am  but  a  lubaltern,  fhall  be  far 

*^  from* 
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A.  R.  540-  '*  from  blaming  my  General ;  efpecially  as  I  have 
Aiit.^  c.  ci  ^^^^  informed,  that  the  Senate  caufed  thanks  to 
"  be  returned  him  for  not  defpairing  of  the  fafety  of 
"  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  that  ever  fmce  his  flight 
*'  at  Cannas  he  has  always  been  continued  in  com- 
'*^  mand ;  and  that  all  the  other  legionary  Tribunes, 
**  who  efcaped  from  that  battle,  demand  offices,  and 
'^  obtain  them  without  difficulty.  But  fuffer  me  at 
"  leaft,  illuilrious  Senators,  to  afk  you,  whether  it 
^'  be  juft,  that  whilil  you  are  full  of  lenity  and  indul- 
''  gence  for  yourfelves  and  your  children,  you  iliould 
"  make  the  whole  weight  of  your  anger  and  feverity 
''  fall  upon  foldiers  as  upon  vile  flaves  ?>..•  Will  you 
"  admit  that  the  Conful  and  the  principal  perfons  of 
'^  the  city  might  fly,  without  diflionouring  themfelves, 
"  when  there  was  no  other  pfource ;  but  that  you 
"  fent  the  foldiers  to  the  battle  only  to  perifli  in  it  ? 
"  At  the  battle  of  Allia,  almofl:  the  whole  army  fled. 
"  At  the  Furcas  Caudinas  the  foldiers  delivered  up 
"  their  arms  without  fo  much  as  having  attempted  to 
*'  ufe  them :  not  to  mention  other  battles,  of  which 
''  the  events  have  been  equally  unhappy  and  fhame- 
'^  ful.  However,  no  body  thought  of  noting  thofe 
''  armies  with  any  kind  of  infamy  -,  and  there  was  fo 
"  far  from  being  reafon  to  repent  fuch  indulgence  in 
*'  refped  to  them,  that  the  city  of  Rome  owed  her 
"  prefervation  to  the  very  legions  that  had  fled  to 
"  Veil  with  fo  much  terror  and  precipitation  -,  and 
"  the  troops  who  returned  to  Rome  without  arms, 
"  after  having  ffiamefully  paflTed  under  the  yoke  of 
"  the  Samnites,  having  been  fent  back  with  new  arms 
"  againlt  the  fame  enemy,  made  them  in  their  turn 
"  experience  the  vile  difgrace  by  which  they  had  taken 
*'  fo  much  pleafure  to  mortify  us. 

^*  But  as  for  the  foldiers  who  fought  at  Cann^,  can 
"  they  with  reafon  be  accufed  of  cowardice,  when  it 
'«"  is  remembered,  that  above  fifty  thoufand  were 
"  killed  upon  the  fpot;  that  the  Conful  made  oflf 
*'  with  only  feventy  horfe  ;  and  that  thofe,  who  did 
<'  not  lofe  their  lives,  preferved  them  only,  becaufe 

''  the 
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the  vidor  was  tired  with  killing  ?  When  the  pri-  A-  R.  540- 
foners  were  refufed  to  be  ranlbmed,  every  body 
praifed  us  for  having  preferved  ourfelvcs  to  ferve 
our  country,  tor  having  retired  to  the  Conful  at 
"  Venufia,  and  for  having  formed  him  a  body  of 
M  troops,  that  wore  the  face  of  an. army. 

''  At  prefent  our  condition  is  more  unhappy  and 
"  harder  than  that  of  prifoners  ever  was-  in  the  times 
"  of  our  forefathers.  For  the  fe verity  uled  in  refped: 
<*  to  them,  was  alwavs  confined  to  makino:  them 
«'  change  their  arms,  to  reducing  them  from  a  more 
^  honourable  into  a  lefs  diftinguiflied  corps,  and  to 
f^S  affigning  them  a  place  in  the  camp  inferior  to  what 
"  they  had  held  before :  but  they  did  not  fail,  on 
.';'  the  lirft  occafion  wherein  they  fignalized  them- 
''  felves,  to  recover  all  that  had  been  taken  from 
"  them.  None  of  them  were  ever  banifhed  -,  none  of 
"  them  deprived  of  the  hopes  of  compleating  the 
"  time  of  their  fervice,  and  they  were  always  led  on 
''  againil  the  enemy  to  fight,  and  either  to  put  an  end 
to  their  lives  or  their  ignominy.  As  for  us,  who 
can  be  reproached  with  nothing,  but  that  we  were 
"  defirous,  that  feme  Romans  ihould  furvive  the  bat- 
tle of  Canns,  we  are  removed  not  only  from  our 
country,  and  from  Italy,  but  even  from  the  fight 
of  the  enemy;  we  are  left  in  a  fhameful  banifhment, 
without  hopes  of  effacing  our  difgrace,  of  appeaf- 
ing  the  wrath  of  our  country,  and  ot  clying  with  ho- 
"  nour.  We  do  not  afk,  either  that  an  end  fhould 
be  put  to  our  milery,  or  that  v/e  fliould  be  fuffered 
to  lie  idle  ;  but  only  that  our  valour  fhould  be  put 
to  the  trial ;  to  be  expofed  to  fatigues  and  dan- 
gers, and  that  we  fhould  be  replaced  in  a  condi- 
^'  tion  to  difcharge  all  the  duties  of  men  of  courage, 
''  foldiers,  and  Romans. 

"  The  war  has  now  been  carried  on  two  years  in 
*'  Sicily  with  great  ardour.  The  Carthaginians  and 
*'  Romans,  in  their  turns,  take  cities  from  each  other  : 
^^  battles  both  of  horfe  and  foot  are  foueiht :  Svra- 
*'  cufe  is  befieged  by  fea  and  land  :  we  hear  the  found 
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A.  R.  540.  "  of  arms  and  the  cries  of  battle  •,  whilft  we  are  lari- 
Ant.  c.   «  guifhing  in  an  unworthy  repofe,    as  if  we  had  nei- 
''  ther  fwords,  nor  arms,  to  ufe  them. 

*'  Tib.  Sempronius  has  already  fought  feveral  times 
"  with  the  legions  of  flaves,  and  has  made  them  ob- 
*'  tain  in  reward  of  their  valour  the  liberty  and  rank 
''  of  citizens.  Employ  us  at  leafl:  as  flaves  purchafed 
"  for  this  war.  Let  us  be  fufFered  to  come  to  blows 
"  with  the  enemy,  and  to  deferve  our  liberty  by  fight- 
**  ing.  Make  trial  of  our  valour,  by  fea,  by  land, 
*'  in  pitched  battles,  or  in  fieges.  Expofe  us  to  what- 
*'  ever  is  moft  difficult  or  terrible  In  fatigues  and  dan- 
''  gers :  v/e  are  ready  to  undertake  all  things,  that 
*'  we  may  once  for  all  do  what,  it  feems,  we  ought 
"  to  have  done  at  Canns  -,  as  the  whole  time  we  have 
"  furvived  that  unfortunate  battle,  has  been  punillied 
*'  with  ignominy." 
Liv.  XXV.  After  this  difcourfe  they  threw  themfelves  at  the 
r*  feet  of  Marcellus.      That  General  anfwered   them^ 

*'  that  the  favour  they  afked  was  not  in  his  power ; 
that  he  would  write  to  the  Senate,  and  would  execute 
the  orders  that  fhould  be  fent  him."  Accordingly 
he  wrote,  and  his  letters  were  delivered  to  the  new 
Confuls.  After,  they  had  been  read  in  the  Senate,  the 
Senators,  who  were  confulted  upon  this  affair,  re- 
plied, "  That  they  did  noc  think  it  proper  to  trufl 
the  fafety  and  glory  of  their  country  to  foldiers,  who 
had  abandoned  their  companions  in  the  plains  of 
Cannse.  That  if  Marcellus  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
they  left  him  at  liberty  to  a6t  in  refped  to  them  as  he 
fhould  judge  befi  for  the  good  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  on  condition  however*,  that  they  fliould  en- 
joy no  exemption,  that  they  fhould  receive  no  military 
rewards,  and  fhould  not  fee  Italy,  as  long  as  the  Car- 
thaginians fhould  continue  the  war  in  it." 
hut.  in  This  feverity  afflidlied  Marcellus,  and  when  he  re- 
P'  30^5-  ^u^J^^"-^  to  Rome,  he  complained  highly  to  the  Senate, 
that  after  all  the  fervices  he  had  done  the  Common- 
wealth, they  fliould  no;:  vouchfafe  to  grant  him  entire 
pardon  fG>r  the  foldiers,  in  whofe  favour  he  had  wrote 
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to  therh.  But  that  wife  body  had  its  rules  and  prin-'^«^*54<>. 
"eiples,  to  which  they  believed  themfelves  obliged  in- 
violably to  adhere,  notwithllandihg  the  apparent  rea- 
fons  for  the  contrary,  that  is^  notwithftanding  the  ex- 
tremity to  which  the  Commonwealth  was  tlien  reduced, 
and  the  prelTing  occafion  it  had  for  troops  after  the 
total  defeat  of  its  armies  at  the  battle  of  Canna?.  It 
was  from  this  very  extremity  that  the  Senate  took  the 
reafons  for  their  conduct.  And  indeed  what  impref- 
fion  mud  not  the  example  of  fuch  a  feverity,  and  in 
fuchconjundrures,  have  made  upon  the  troops  in  all 
fucceeding  times.  In  this  manner  was  difciplirie  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Roman  arrtiies  ^  and  it  was  that  difci- 
pline,  which  rendered  them  viftorious  over  all  na- 
tions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  the  fiege  of  Sy-  ^ivi  xxVj 
racufe,  whilft  the  Romans  on  another  fide  were  begin-  ^^* 
ning  that  of  Capua,  Marcellus  had  made  little  pro- 
grefs.  He  faw  no  means  for  taking  Syracuse,  either 
by  force,,  becaufe  Archimedes  continually  6ppofed 
him  with  invincible  obflacles ;  or  by  famine,  becaufe 
the  Carthaginian  fleet, Ji^^hich  was  returned  more  nu- 
merous than  before^  caufed  convoys  to  enter  the  place 
at  v/ill.-;.  He  therefore  deliberated,  whether  he  fhould 
remain  before  the  city  to  pufh  the  fiege,  or  march  to- 
wards Agrigentum  againft  Hippocrates  and  Himilco. 
But,  before  he  took  the  latter  refolution,  he  was  de- 
firous  to  try  whether  he:  could  not  make 'hi mfelf  m af- 
ter of  Syracufe  by  fome  fecret  intelligence.'  He  had 
in  his  camp  many  of  the  principal  Syracufans,  whoxiv.  xx^j 
had  come  thither  to  take  refuge  in  the  beginmhg  of^3« 
the  troubles.  -  Marcellus  addreffed  himfelf  to  them, 
promifing.  them^  that,  if  the  city  furrendcred  to  the 
Romans,  it  ihould  retain  its  laws,  privileges,  and 
liberty.  They  did  not  w^ant  good  will ;  but  it  was 
not  eafy  for  them  to  come  to  the  Ipeech  of  their  rela- 
tions and  friends,  v/ho  remained  in  the  city  ;  becaufe 
the  authors  of  the  revolt  fufpecfled  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and"  redoubled  their  vigilance  and  attention, ' 
to  prevent  any  attempt  of"  that  nature  in  favour  of 
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A.R.540.  the  Romans  without  their  knowledge.  It  was  a  flavc 
aiif*  of  one  of  thefe  Syracufan  fugitives,  who  having  got 
into  the  city  as  a  deferter,  carried  on  fecretly  an  in- 
trigue, into  which  fourfcore  of  the  principal  perfons 
of  Syracufe  entered.  They  divided  themfelves  in  or- 
der to  come  fometimes  one  party  and  fometimes  ano- 
ther into  the  camp  of  Marcellus,  hid  in  barks  under 
fifhing  nets.  All  the  meafures  were  taken  for  putting 
the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  when  one  At- 
talus,  out  of  refentment  for  not  having  been  let  into 
the  fecret,  difcovered  the  confpiracy  to  Epicydes, 
who  put  all  the  confpirators  to  death. 
Liv.  XXV.  This  enterprize  having  mifcarried  in  this  manner, 
84-  .  an  accident  fupplied  him  with  a  new  refource,  and 
Marc.^^  revived  his  hopes.  Some  Roman  fhips  had  taken  one 
302.  Damippus,  whom  Epicydes  had  fent  to  negociate  with 
Philip  King  of  Macedonia.  Epicydes  exprelTed  a 
great  defire  to  ranfom  him,  and  Marcellus  was  not 
averfe  to  it.  A  place  near  the  port  Trogilii  was  agreed 
upon  for  holding  the  conferences  concerning  the  ran- 
fom of  the  prifoner.  As  they  met  there  feveral  times, 
a  Roman  foldier  taking  it  into  his  head  to  confider  the 
wall  attentively  at  a  nearer  view,  had  counted  the 
ftonea  of  it,  and  meafured  the  height  of  each  of  them  . . 
with  his  eye  ^  then  having  caft  up  the  whole,  he  dif- 
covered, that  the  wall  v/as  not  fo  high  by  a  great  deal, .- 
as  himfelf  and  others  had  believed  it,  and  he  conclud- 
ed, that  with  ladders  of  no  extraordinary  lengthy  it 
would  be  eafy  to  get  upon  ir. 

The  foldier,  without  lofs  of  time,  gave  Marcelhis 
an  account  of  the  whole.  All  knowledge  and  wifdom 
is  not  always  confined  to  the  'General's  head :  a  pri- 
vate' foldier  may  give  him  good  hints.  Marcellus  , 
did  not  negledl  this  information,  and  affured  himfelf 
concerning  it  with  his  own  eyes.  Having  caufed  lad- 
ders to  be  got  ready,  he  , took  the  opportunity  of  a 
feilival  celebrated  for  three  days  at  Syracufe  in  ho- 
nour of  Diana,  during-  which  the  inhabitants  aban- 
dbned  themfelves  to  feafling  and  merriment.  At  the 
time  of  night  when  he  fuppofed  that  the  Syracufans^ 
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after  having  pafied  the  day  in  eating  and  drinking,  A.  R.  540. 
were  in  their  firfl  fleep,  he  made  a  thoufand  chofen  "^"^^  ^* 
Jbldiers  advance  foftly  to  the  wall  with  the  ladders. 
When  the  Rrft  were  got  up  without  noife  or  tumult, 
others  followed  them  ;  the  boldnefs  of  the  firil  encou- 
raging the  fecond.  Thefe  thoufand  men,  taking  the 
advantage  of  the  enemy's  tranquility,  v/ho  were  either 
drunk  or  afleep,  had  foon  fcaled  the  wall.  Having 
foon  forced  the  gate  Hexapylon,  they  feized  the  part 
of  the  city  called  Epipol^. 

The  queftion  was  now  no  longer  to  deceive,  but 
to  terrify,  the  enemy.  The  Syracufans,  rouzed  by 
the  noife,  began  to  take  the  alarm,  and  to  put  them- 
felves  in  motion.  Marcellus  ordered  all  the  trumpets 
to  found  at  once  •,  which  fpread  fuch  a  confliernation 
amongil  the  inhabitants,  that  they  all  fled  ;  believing, 
that  there  was  no  quarter  of  the  city  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  it  v/ill  foon  appear,  that 
the  taking  of  Epipolas  occafioned  that  of  Neapolis 
and  of  the  quarter  called  Tycha.  There  ftill  rem.ain-^ 
^d  however  not  only  the  iile,  but  the  ftrongeft  and 
fined  part  of  Syracufe,  called  Achradina,  which  v/as 
well  capable  of  defending  itfelf,  having  its  walls  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft  of  the  city. 

Marcellus,  at  day-break,  had  entered  Epipol^  with 
all  his  troops*  Epicydes  having  inftantly  drawn  toge- 
ther fome  foldiers,  which  he  had  in  tlie  Ifle,  that 
adjoined  to  Achradina,  marched  againft  Marcellus : 
but  finding  him  ilronger  and  better  accompanied  than 
he  had  imagined,  after  a  flight  fkirmifli  he  retired 
haftily  into  Achradina,  lefs  affeded  with  the  force  and 
number  of  the  enemy  than  with  the  fear,  that  fome 
confpiracy  might  be  formed  in  the  city  in  their  favour, 
and  that  he  fhould  find  the  gates  of  Achradina  and 
the  Ifle  fliut  againft  him. 

Allv  the  captains  and  officers  that  were  with  Mar- 
cellus, ;  congratulated  him  upon  the  fuccefs  of  his 
arms,  and  upon  fo  unforefeen  a  good  fortune.  As  to 
himfelf,  when  he  had  confldered  from  aa  eminence 
the  beauty  and  (extent  of  this  city,  which  was  then  the 
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A.R.  5-1-0 •  vafleft  and  mofl  opulent  in  the  world,  he  could  not 
'  '  help  Ihedding  tears,  either  of  joy,  for  having  executed 
fo  difficult  and  glorious  an  enterprize^  or  of  forrow, 
to  fee  the  wonderful  work  of  fo  many  ages  upon  the 
-point  of  being  reduced  to  afhes.  He  called  to  mind 
•two  powerful  fleets  of  the  Athenians  funk  in  former 
•times  before  this  city,  two  numerous  armies,  with  two 
•illuftrious  Generals  that  commanded  them,  cut  to 
pieces  :  fo  many  wars  fuHained  with  fo  much  courage 
againil  the  Carthaginians  ;  fo  many  famous  Tyrants 
and  powerful  Kings ;  efpecially  Hiero,  whofe  memo- 
ry was  ftill  quite  recent,  who  had  fignalized  himfelf 
by  fo  many  royal  virtues,  and  dill  more  by  the  im- 
portant fervices,  which  he  had  done  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, whofe  interefts  had  always  been  as  dear  to  him  as 
his  own.  Moved  by  this  remembrance,  he  believed, 
before  he  attacked  Achradina,  that  it  was  incum.bent 
on  him  to  fend  to  the  befieged,  to  exhort  them  to 
furrender  voluntarily,  and  prevent  the  ruin  of  their 
city. 

The  gates  and  walls  of  Achradina  were  guarded  by 
deferters,  as  men,  who  having  no  hopes  of  pardon  in 
the  conditions  of  a  treaty,  which  fnould  be  made  with 
Marcellus,  would  defend  them  againfl  him  with  the 
utmoft  obftinacy.  Accordingly,-  th^y  would  not  fuf- 
fer  any  one  to  approach  the  walls,  or  hold  any  con- 
verfation  with  the  inhabitants.  "-''^^ 

Marcellus,  not  having  fucceeded  on  that  fide,  turn- 
ed his  views  upon  a  fort  called  Euryalus,'  fituated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  city  fartheft  from  the  fea,  which 
commanded  the  whole  country  on  the  land  fide,  and 
which,  for  that  reafon,  v/as  highly  proper  for  receiv-- 
ing  convoys.  Philodemus,  who  commanded  in  it, 
fought  for  fome  days  only  to  amufe  Marcellus  -,  till 
Hippocrates  and  Himilco  Hiould  come  to  his  aid  with 
their  troops.  Marcellus  feeing,  that  he  could  not 
make  himfelf  mailer  of  this  poll,  incamped  between 
the  New-town  and  Tyeha. 

But  at  laft  Philodemus,  not  feeitfg  himfelf  fuccour- 
ed,   furrendered  the  fort,    upon  condition^    that  he 
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fliould  march  out  with  the  garrifon  to  Epicydes  in  A.  R.  540. 
Achradina,       ■  ^l'^^' 

The  deputies  of  the  New-town  and  Tycha,  came 
to  Marcellus  carrying  olive-branches,  and  implored 
him  to  forbid  his  foldiers  to  put  them  to  the  fword 
and  to  burn  the  city.  He  granted  them  tlieir  requefl : 
but  thofe  two  quarters  were  abandoned  to  be  piun- 
dered  by  the  troops. 

Bomilcar  in  the  mean  time,  who  was  in  the  pore 
with  ninety  fhips,  taking  the  occafion  of  a  dark  and 
tempefluous  night,  that  made  it  impofTible  for  the 
Roman  fleet  to  lie  at  anchor,  fet  fail  with  five  and 
thirty  fhips  for  Carthage,  informed  the  Carthagi- 
nians of  the  condition  to  which  Syracufe  was  reduced, 
and  returned  with  an  hundred  fail. 

Marcellus,  who  had  put  troops  into  Euryalus,  and 
no  longer  apprehended  being  attacked  in  his  rear, 
prepared  to  befiege  Achradina.  The  two  parties  lay 
ftill  for  fome  days. 

About  this  time  arrived  Hippocrates  and  Himilco. 
The  firft,  with  the  Sicilians,  having  encamped  and 
intrenched  himfelf  near  the  great  port,  and  made 
the  fignai  for  thofe  who  occupied  Achradina,  attack- 
ed the  old  camp  of  the  Romans,  in  which  Crifpinus 
commanded  -,  and  Epicydes  fallied  at  the  fame  time 
upon  the  polls  of  Marcellus.  Neither  of  thefe  en- 
terprizes  fucceeded.  Hippocrates  was  vigoroufly  re- 
pulfed  by  Crifpinus,  who  followed  him  quite  into 
his  intrenchments  •,  and  Marcellus  obliged  Epicydes 
to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Achradina. 

As  it  was  then  autumn,  a  plague  came  on  which  Liv.  xxv. 
made  great  havock  in  the  city,  and  flill  more  in  the  *^' 
camps  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  At  firfl: 
the  diftemper  was  moderate,  and  occafioned  only  by 
the  bad  air  and  feafon.  Afterwards^  communication 
with  the  fick,  and  even  the  care  taken  of  them,  fpread 
the  contagion  :  from  whence  it  happened  '  that  fome, 
negleded  and  abandoned,  died  through  the  malignity 
of  the  difeafe  ;  others  received  help  that  became  fa- 
tal to  all  that  approached  them  :  fo  that  the  eyes  were 
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A.R.540.  continually  flruck  v/itli  the  fad  fight  of  death,  and  of 
tv^.  '  ^^^  funerals  that  followed  it,  and  the  ears  heard  no- 
thing night  and  day,  but  the  groans  of  the  dying,  or 
of  thofe  who  lamented  them.  But  at  length  the  habit 
of  feeing  the  fame  objeds  made  people's  hearts  fo  hard 
and  infenfible,  that  they  not  only  ceafed  to  lament 
thofe  whom  death  fwept  off,  but  did  not  fo  much  as 
give  them  interment,  and  the  earth  was  covered  with 
corpfes,  that  lay  as  they  fell  in  the  fight  of  their  com"- 
rades,  who  expected  the  fame  fate  ever-y  m.oment. 

The  Sicilians,  who  ferved  in  the  Carthaginian  army, 
no  fooner  perceived,  that  the  diftem.per  was  commu- 
nicated by  the  corruption  of  the  air  they  breathed  near 
Syracufe,    than  they  retired   to   their  feveral   cities, 
from  which  they  were  not  very  diftant.     But  all  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had   not  the  fame  refource,  pe- 
rifhed  with   their  Generals  Hippocrates  and  Himilco. 
As  for  Marcelius,  leeing  v/ith  what  excefs  the  diftem- 
per  raged,  he  quartered  his  foldiers  in  the  houfes  of 
the  city,  where  the  fhade  and  cover  relieved  them  ex- 
ceedingly :  but  that  did  not  prevent  his  lofing  abun- 
dance of  men. 
|,iv.  XXV.       Such  a  fcourge,  one  would  think,  fhould  have  put 
$7— 30'     a  ftop  to  the  war  on  both^  fides  :    but  it  feemed  to  re- 
kindle every  day  m.ore  and  more.     Bomilcar,  Admiral 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,   v/ho  had  made  a  fecond 
voyage   to   Carthage,    to    bring  new  fuccours  from 
thence,  returned  with  an  hundred  and  thirty  fhips  of 
war,    and  feven  hundred  tranfports.     The  contrary 
winds  prevented  him  from  doubling  the  cape  of  Pa- 
chynus.     Epicydes,  who  apprehended,    that,    if  the 
fame  winds  continued,  this  fleet  would  take  difguft 
and  return   into  Africa,   left  the   care  of  defending 
Achradina  to  the  Generals  of  the  mercenary  troops, 
went  to  Bomilcar,  and  perfuaded   him  to  venture  a 
battle,  aflbon  as  the  weather  v/ould  permit.     Marcel- 
ius on  his  fide,  feeing  that  the  troops  of  the  Sicilians 
augmented  every  day,    and  that  if  he  waited  much 
longer,  and  fulFered  himfelf  to  be  ihut  up  in  Syracufc, 
Jie  fhould  be  very  much  llraitened   both  by  fea  and 

landj 
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land,  refolved,  notwithfianding  the  fupcriority,  which  A.  R.  540. 
the  enemy  had  from  the  number  of  their  fhips,  to  ^^^'  ^' 
prevent  Bomilcar  from  landing  at  Syracufe.  AfToon 
as  the  winds  abated,  BomHcar  Hood  out  to  fea  in  order 
to  double  tlie  cape  the  better,  and  with  defign  to  give 
battle.  But  when  he  fa\V  the  Roman  fliips  advance  to 
him  in  good  order,  on  a  fudden,  no  body  knew  v/hy, 
he  made  off,  fent  orders  to  the  tranfports  to  regain 
Africa,  and  retired  to  Tarentum.  Epicydes,  fallen 
from  fuch  high  hopes,  and  not  daring  to  return  into  a 
city  already  half  taken,  failed  for  Agrigentum,  rather 
with  defign  to  wait  the  event  of  the  fiege  there,  than 
to  make  any  motion  from  thence. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  camp  of  the  Sicilians, 
that  Epicydes  had  quitted  Syracufe,  arid  that  the  Car- 
thaginians abandoned  Sicily,    they  fent  deputies   to 
Marcellus,  after  having  founded  the  difpofition  of  the 
befieged,  to  treat  of  the  conditions  upon  which  Syra- 
cufe fhould  be  furrendered  to  him.     It  was  agreed 
unanimoufly  enough  on  both  fides,  that  what  had  be- 
longed to  the  Kings  fhould  belong  to  the  Romans  : 
and  that  the  Sicilians  fhould  retain  all  the  reft,  with 
their  laws  and  liberty.     After  thefe  preliminaries,  they 
demanded  a  conference  with  thofe  whom  Epicydes 
had  appointed  to  command  during  his  abfence.     The 
deputies  in  conferring  with  them,  gave  them  to  under- 
ftand,  that  they  had  been  fent  by  the  army  of  the  Si- 
cilians to  Marcellus  and  them,  to  make  a  treaty,  in 
which  the  interefts  of"  thofe  befieged,  as  well  as  of 
thofe  who  were  not,  would  be  taken  care  of;  it  not 
being  confiftent  with  juftfce,  that  the  one  fhould  pro- 
vide for  their  particular  fafety,  in  negledl  of  the  other. 
They  were  afterwards  introduced  into  the  place,  and 
having  informed  their  friends  of  the  conditions  they 
had  already  fettled   with  Marcellus,    they   engaged 
them  to  join  v/ith  them  in  putting  to  death  Polyclitus, 
Philiftion,  and  Epicydes  firnamed  Sindon,  all  Lieu- 
tenants of  Epicydes,  who  having  little  regard  for  the 
good  of  Syracufe,  did  not  fail  to  oppofe  the  negocia- 
tions  of  peace. 

E  4  After 
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A.  R-54'5'   .  After  having  rid  themfelves  of  thefe  petty  Tyrants^- 
"^Tiz?'  they  called  an  afTembiy  of  the  People  -,  and  reprefent- 
ed  to  them,  "  That  whatever  ills  they  fuffered,  they 
ought  not  to  complain  of  their  fortune,  as  it  now 
depended  upon  themfelves  to  put  an^  end  to  them. 
That  if  the  Romans  had  undertaken  the  fiege  of  Sy- 
racufe,  it  v/as  out  of  affeclion  for  the  Syracufans,  not 
enmity.     That  it  was  not  till  after  having;  been  in- 
formed  of  the  opprelTions  they  fuffered  from  Hippo- 
crates and  Epicydes,  thofe  ambitious  retainers  of  Han- 
nibal, and  afterwards  of  Hieronymus,  that  they  had 
taken  arms,  and  befieged  the  city,  not  to  ruin  it,  but 
to  defiroy  its  tyrants.      But  fmce  Hippocrates  was 
,     dead,, .  Epicydes  abfent,  his  Lieutenants  killed,    and 
the  Carthaginians  had  abandoned  all  they  pofTeffed  in 
Sicily,  what  reafon  could  the  Romans  now  have,  no; 
to  pref^rve  Syracufe  -,  as  they  would  do,  in  cafe  Hiero, 
the  m.oft  faithful  of  their  friends  and  allies,  was  flill 
alive  ?  That  neither  the  city,  nor  the  inhabitants,  hacl 
any  thliig  to  fear  but  from  themfelves,  if  they  let  (lip 
this  occafion  of  being  reconciled  with  "the  Romans, 
That  they  never  would  have  fo  favourable  an  one  as 
the  prefent,  when  they  were  juil  delivered  from  the 
violent  fvvay  of  their  Tyrants ;  and  that  the  firft  ufe 
of  their  liberty  ought  to  be,  to  return  to  their  duty." 
This  difcourfe  was  perfedly  well  received  by  the 
whole  Afiembly.     It  was  however  judged  proper  to 
create  new  Magiflrates,  before  they  fent  deputies  to 
the  Romans,  and  thofe  deputies  were  chofen  out  of 
the  number  of  fuch  as   had  been  elefted  Prastors. 
The  perfon  who  fpoke  in  their  name,  and  who  was  in- 
flruded  to  ufe  all  pofllble  endeavours  to  obtain,  that 
Syracufe  fhould  not  be  deflroyed,  being  arrived  at  the 
camp  of  Marcellvjs  with  his  Collegues,  fpoke  to  him 
as  follov/s.     "  Illuftrious  General,  it  was  not  the  peo- 
"  pie  of  Syracufe  who   broke  the  alliance  with  the 
''  Romans,  byt  Hieronymus,  lefs  criminal  to  Rome 
than    to   his '  country  -,   and  afterwards,  when  the 
peace  was  re-eftablilhed  by  his  death,  it  was  flill  no, 
**  Syracufan,  that  interrupted  it,  but  the  inftruments; 
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f  of  the  Tyrant,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes.  It  was^.  R.  54-q« 
they  made  war  upon  you,  after  living  reduced  us  ^^^^^ " 
into  captivity,  whecher  by  force  or  artifice  and  per- 
fidy :  and  no  body  can  iky,  we  had  any  inter vai  of 
liberty,  that  was  nor  a  time  of  peace  with  you. 
Now,  as  foon  as  we  are  become  our  own  mailers 
by  the  deaths  of  thofe,  who  eniiaved  Syracufe,  we 
come  to  dehver  up  our  arms,  perfons,  walls  and 
city,  determined  not  to  refufe  any  conditions  you 
fhall  think  lit  to  impofe  upon  us.  For  the  reft, 
continued  he,  addrefling  himfeif  ftiil  to  Marcellus, 
the  prefent  queftion  concerns  your  interefts  as  much 
as  ours  The  Gods  have  granted  you  the  glory  of 
having  taken  the  fined  and  moil  illuflrious  of  all 
the  Grecian  cities.  All  that  we  have  ever  done  of 
memorable,  whether  by  fea  or  land,  augments 
your  triumph,  and  exalts  its  lullre.  Fame  does 
not  fuffice  to  make  known  hereafter  the  greatnefs 
and  ilrength  of  the  city  you  have  taken  ;  pofterity 
cannot  judge  of  them  but  with  their  own  eyes.  It 
is  neceffary,  that  we  Hiould  fhew  to  all  thofe  who 
lliall  land  here,  from  whatever  part  of  the  uni- 
verfe  they  come,  fometimes  the  trophies  we  have 
gained  from  the  Athenians  and  Carthaginians,  and 
fometimes  thofe  which  you  have  gained  from  us  ; 
and  that  Syracufe,  placed  for  ever  under  the  pro- 
tedlion  of  Marcellus,  may  be  a  perpetual  and  fub- 
fiiling  monumient  of  the  valour  and  clemency  of 
him,  who  took'^and  preferved  it.  It  would  not  be 
jufl,  that  the  remembrance  of  Hieronymus  Ihould 
make  more  impreflion  upon  the  Romans,  than  that 
of  Hiero.  The  latter  was  much  longer  your  friend, 
than  the  other  your  enemiy.  Suffer  me  to  fay  it, 
you  have  experienced  the  effedis  of  Hiero's  amity : 
but  the  frantic  undertakings  of  Hieronymus  have 
fallen  only  upon  his  own  head.'* 
The  difficulty  was  not  to  obtain  from  Marcellus 
what  they  afked  of  him  for  the  befieged,  but  to  pre- 
ferve  tranquility  and  union  amongfl  themfelves  in  the 
city.     The  delerters,  convinced  that  they  ihould  be 

delivered 
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A.  R.  540.  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  infpired  the  foreign  fol- 
Ant.  c.  (^iej-s  with  the  fame  fear.  Both  in  confeqiience  fud- 
denly  taking  arms,  began  by  mafTacring  the  magi- 
flrates  newly  eledled;  and  running  on  all  fides,  plun- 
dered and  put  all  to  the  fword  that  camx  in  their  way. 
They  nominated  fix  officers,  three  to  command  in 
Achradina,  and  three  in  the  Ifle.  The  tumult  being 
at  length  appeafed,  the  foreign  foldiers,  difcovered, 
from  every  thing  they  heard  concerning  what  was 
concluded  with  the  Romans,  that  their  caufe  was  quite 
feparate  from  that  of  the  fugitives.  At  that  moment 
arrived  the  deputies,  who  had  been  fent  to  Marcellus, 
who  fully  undeceived  them. 

Amongft  thofe  who  commanded  in  Syracufe,  there 
was  a  Spaniard,  named  Mericus :  means  were  found 
to  bring  him  over.  He  delivered  up  the  gate  near 
the  fountain  Arethufa,  and  received  the  foldiers  that 
Marcellus  fent  thither.  The  next  day  at  fun-rife, 
Marcellus  made  a  falfe  attack  upon  Achradina,  in 
order  to  draw  all  the  forces  in  it  to  that  fide,  and  alfo 
of •  the  Ifle  that  adjoined  to  it;  to  make  it  eafy  for 
Ibme  veiTels  to  throw  more  troops  into  the  Ifle,  which 
would  be  unguarded.  Every  thing  fucceeded  as  he 
had  defigned.  The  foldiers,  whom  thofe  veflels  threw 
into  the  Ifle,  finding  almofl:  all  the  polls  abandoned, 
and  the  gates,  through  which  many  were  jufl:  gone  to 
defend  Achradina  againfl:  Marcellus,  fl:ill  open,  they 
.  took  poflefllon  of  it  with  little  oppofition.  Marcellus, 
being  apprized,  that  he  was  mailer  of  the  Ifle,  and 
of  part  of  Achradina,  and  that  Mericus,  with  the 
body  he  commanded,  had  joined  his  troops,  caufed  a 
retreat  to  be  founded,  to  prevent  the  troops  from 
plundering  the  Treafury  of  the  Kings  of  Syracufe, 
which  was  not  found  to  be  fo  confiderable  as  it  had 
l^een  believed- 

The  deferters  having;  taken  advantage  of  this  in- 
terval  of  tranquility  to  efcape,  the  Syracufans,  deli- 
vered from  all  fear,  opened  the  gates  of  Achradina  to 
Marcellus,  and  fent  deputies  to  him,  who  had  orders 
to  afk  nothing  further  of  him,  than  that  he  would 

be 
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be  plcafed   to  prefen^e   the  lives  of  themfelves  and  A- ^-s^o* 
their  children.     Marcellus  havinof  confulted  his  Coiin- 
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cil,  to  which  he  had  admitted  the  Syracufans  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  his  camp,  replied  to  thefe  deputies  : 
"  That  Hiero,  during  fifty  years,  had  not  done  the 
Romans  more  good,  than  thofe  who  had  been  mailers 
of  Syracufe  for  fome  years  had  intended  them  harm : 
but  that  their  ill-will  had  hurt  only  themfelves,  and 
that  they  had  punilhed  themfelves  for  the  violation  of 
treaties  in  a  more  cruel  manner,  than  the  Romans 
could  have  defired.  That  he  had  befieged  Syracufe 
during  three  years  not  to  reduce  it  into  flavery,  but  ta 
deliver  it  from  the  tyranny  exercifed  over  it  by  the 
Commanders  of  the  deferters.  That  after  all,  the  Sy- 
racufans would  be  in  the  wrong  to  afcribe  a  revolt 
continued  for  fo  many  years  to  the  want  of  liberty ; 
as  it  was  in  their  own  power  either  to  have  followed 
the  example  of  their  fellow  citizens,  who  had  fought 
refuge  in  the  Roman  camp  ;  or  that  of  the  Spaniard 
Mericus,  who  had  delivered  up  himfelf  and  his  gar- 
rifon ;  and  that  they  might  at  leaft  have  taken  the 
p-enerous  refolution  iboner  of  furrenderint^  themfelves, 
as  they  at  lail  determined.  That  as  for  himfelf,  he 
did  not  think  the  honour  of  havmg  taken  Syracufe  a 
recompence  equivalent  to  the  pains  and  dangers  he 
had  undergone  in  fo  long  and  fo  rude  a  liege." 

After  this  difcourfe,  he  fent  his  Qujeftor  with  fome  Liv.  xxr. 
troops  into  the  Ifle,  to  take  and  guard  the  treafury  ofs'* 
the  Kings  :  then  having  placed  fafeguards  at  the  doors 
of  thofe  who  had  continued  faithful  to  the  Romans, 
he  abandoned  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  the  troops. 
He  would  mofl  willingly  have  fpared  it  this  fad  difaf- 
ter  :  but  he  could  not  refufe  that  permifTion  to  the  fol- 
diers  •,  who,  if  he  had,  would  have  taken  it  of  them- 
felves. Many  even  demanded  that  Syracufe  fhould 
be  burnt  and  demoliflied  :  but  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  confent  to  that  -,  and  it  was  not  with- 
out great  difficulty,  that  he  abandoned  to  them  all  the 
riches  of  that  fuperb  city,  and  all  the  flaves  that  they 
found  in  it;  exprefsly  forbidding  them  hov/ever  to 

;ouch 
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A.  R.  540.  touch  any  free  perfon,  to  kill  or  hurt  any  one  what-. 

\j,j.  '   foev^r,  and  to  make  flaves  of  any  of  the  citizens.     It 

is  faid  that  the  riches,  plundered  at  this  time  in  Syra- 

cufe,  were  equal  to  what  might  have  acSlually  been 

found  in  Carthage,  had  it  been  taken. 

J.SV.  ibid.       An  unforefeen  accident  gave  Marcellus  gre^t  grief. 

Ma^*  T        -  ^^^  ^^^^^  whiift  ail  was  in  confufion  in  Syracufe, 

''  '  *  Archimedes,  fhut  up  in  his  clofet  like  a  man  of  another 
world,  that  does  not  concern  himfelf  with  what  pafies 
in  this,  was  employed  in  confidering  geometrical  fi- 
gures, which  he  had  drawn  upon  the  fand.  This  con- 
templation had  engrofied  not  only  his  eyes,  but  his. 

>  whole  foul,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  had  neither 

heard  the  tumult  made  by  the  Romans  in  running 
nbout  qn  ^11  fides,  nor  the  noife  with  which  the  whole 
citv  refounded.  On  a  fudden  a  ibldier  came  in  to  him, 
and  bad  him  follow  huj\  to  Marcellus,  Archimedes 
defired  him  to  flay  a  moment,  till  he  had  folved  his 
problem,  and  compleated  the  demonilration  of  it. 
The  foldier,  who  regarded  neither  his  problem  nor 
his  dempnftr^tion,  and  who  did  not  fo  much  as  un- 
derftand  thofe  v/ords,  enraged  at  his  delay,  drew  his 
fword,  and  killed  him. 

Marcellus  was  infinitely  afflided,  v/hen  he  was  in- 
formed of  his  death.  Not  being  able  to  reftore  his 
life,  as  he  would  very  gladly  have  done,  he  did  all  iq 
his  power  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  He  made 
a  ilri6i:  enquiry  after  all  his  relations,  treated  them 
with  great  diftindlion,  and  granted  them  extraordinary 
privileges.  As  to  Archimedes,  he  caufed  his  funeral 
-    to  be  folemnized  with  great  magnificence,  and  eredied, 

Turc.I.64.  him  a  monument  amongil  thofe  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
men  Syracufe  had  ever  produced.  His  tomb  had  re-^ 
mained  a  long  time  unknown  and  buried  in  oblivion 
till  Cicero's  time,  who  coming  to  Syracufe  in  quality 
of  QujEflor,  difcovered  it  with  fome  application.     \ 

Anc.  Hift.  have  related  in  what  manner  elfev^^here. 

Cic.mver.      gy  ^j^^  taking  of  Syracufe,  all  Sicily  became  a  pro-r 

,3.  *  *  vince  of  the  Roman  people  :  but  it  was  not  treated, 
as  the  Spaniards  and  Carthaginians  were  afterwards, 
.  '  on 
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bh  whom  a  certain  tribute  was  impofed,  as  the  reward  ^•^•^*^" 
of  the  victors,  and  the  punifhment  of  the  vanquiflied  :     .^,'|^  ' 
qudji  vi^oriie  premium  iff  pccna  belli,     Sicily  in  Rib- 
mitting  to  the  Roman  people  preferved  their  ancient 
rights  and  cuftoms,  and  obeyed  them  on  the  fame 
conditions  as  it  had  done  its  Kings. 

Some  days  before  the  redudion  of  Syracufc,  T. 
Otacilius,  with  fourfcore  galleys  of  five  benches  of 
oars,  failed  from  Lilybasuni  to  Utica ;  and  haviftg 
entered  the  port  of  that  city  before  day,  took  all  the 
tranfports  in  it  laden  with  corn.  He  afterwards  land- 
ed his  troops,  and  plundered  the  whole  country  round 
about,  and  returned  on  board  his  fhips  with  a  great 
booty.  He  arrived  at  Lilyb^um  three  days  after  he 
had  fet  out  from  thence,  and  brought  wkh  him  an 
hundred  and  thirty  veiTels  laden  with  all  kinds  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  particularly  a  great  quantity  of  corn,- 
which  he  immediately  fent  to  Syracufe.  This  fupply 
delivered  both  the  vi6lors  and  the  conquered  people 
from  a  famine,  which  began  to  threaten  them,  and 
from  the  fatal  effects  it  would  have  had  upon  both, 
had  it  arrived  later. 

Marcellus,  after  the  taking  of  Syracufe,  applied 
himfelf  in  regulating  all  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  which  h^ 
did  with  a  juftice,  difintereftednefs,  and  integrity,  that 
acquired  himfelf  in  particular  great  glory,  and  did  in- 
finite honour  to  the  Commonwealth  in  general.  -Hi- 
therto, fays  Plutarch,  the  Romans  had  manifefted  to 
other  nations  that  they  were  highly  capable  of  con- 
du6ting  wars,  and  very  formidable  in  battles ;.  but 
they  had  given  no  great  inftances  of  their  lenity,  hu*. 
manity,  and  clemency  %  m  a  word,  of  the  virtues  ne- 
cefTary  to  good  government.  Marcellus  feems  to  have 
been  the  fird,  who,  on  this  occafion,  fhewed^  the 
Greeks,  that  the  Rom^ans  excelled  them  no  lefs  in  juf- 
tice, than  in  valour  and  ability  in  war. 

Before  Marcellus  quitted  Sicily,  all  the  cities  of 
that  province  fent  deputies  to  him,  to  negotiate  their 
interefts.  He  treated  them  all  differently,  according 
to  the  different  degrees  of  attachment  or  oppofitioa 

their 
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.A.R. 540.  their  inhabitants  had  Ihewn  in  regard  to  the  Romans- 
.Ant.  c.  /p}^ole  who  had  conftantly  adhered  to  their  party,  or 
at  leaft  had  reunited  with  them  before  the  taking  of 
Syracufe,  were  received  and  treated  honourably,  as 
good  and  faithful  allies.  Thole  whom  fear  had  redu- 
ced to  furrender  after  that  conqueft,  received,  as  con- 
quered, fuch  terms  as  the  vidor  thought  fit  to  impoie 

'  upon  them. 

Liv.  XXV.  .     The  Romans  had  flill  however  in  the  neighbour- 

40*  41'  hood  of  Agrigentum  a  remainder  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  not  to  be  neglected,  commanded  by  Hanno  and 
Epicydes,  the  only  Generals  of  the  Carthaginians,  that 
continued  in  Sicily :  a  third  fent  by  Hannibal  was 
come  to  join  them  in  the  room  of  Hippocrates,  whofe 
name  was  Mutines.  He  was  an  adlive  and  enterprizing 
man,  who  under  fuch  a  mafter  as  Hannibal  had  learn- 
^  ed  all  the  arts  and  ftratagems,  that  could  be  ufed  in 
•war.  With  a  body  of  Numidians,  which  his  Collegues 
gave  him,  he  over-ran  and  ravaged  the  lands  of  the 
enemy,  taking  care,  on  the  other  fide,  to  encourage 
the  allies,  and  to  give  them  timely  aid,  in  order  to 
retain  them  in  his  party ;  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  all 
Sicily  refounded  with  his  name,  and  he  became  the 
moft  alTured  refuge  of  thofe,  who  favoured  the  Car- 
thaginians. Marcellus  having  taken  the  field  to  put 
a  flop  to  his  incurfions,  Mutines,  without  giving  him 
time  to  breathe,,  attacked  the  Romans  in  their  very 
pofl,  fpread  alarm  and  terror  on  all  fides,  and  the  next 
day,  having  given  them  a  kind  of  battle,  he  obliged 
them  to  retire  behind  their  intrenchments,  and  to  keep 
themfelves  cioi'e  within  them. 

But,  v/hilft  thefe  things  pafTed,  a  fedition  having 
arofe  amongfl  the  Numidians,  three  hundred  of  them 
abandoned  their  camp,  and  went  into  a  neighbouring 
city.  Mutines  fet  out  immediately  to  bring  back  the 
feditious,  after  having  ftrongly  recommended  to  the 
two  other  Generals  not  to  come  to  blows  with  the  ene- 
my in  his  abfence.  The  others,  refenting  that  advice^ 
which  fcemed  to  carry  with  it  the  air  of  a  command, 
5vnd  being  befides  jealous  of  the  glory  of  Mutines,  to. 

fhew 
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fliew  their  independance,  made  hafte  to  offer  the  enemy  A.  R.  5+0' 
battle.  Marcellus,  who  had  repuUed  the  vidlorious  "[;, 
Hannibal  before  Nola,  could  not  bear  to  fee  himfelf 
infulted  by  thole  he  had  defeated  both  by  fea  and 
land  i  ordered  his  troops  to  arm  immediately,  and 
advanced  in  good  order  againft  the  enemy.  They 
could  not  fuftain  the  charge  of  the  Romans  •,  efpecially 
when  they  faw  themfelves  abandoned  by  the  Numidian 
cavalry,  upon  whom  they  relied  mofl  for  the  vidlory ; 
aad  who,  partly  through  a  remainder  of  the  difcon- 
tent,  that  had  occafioned  the  fedition,  and  partly  thro* 
an  attachment  to  Mutines,  whom  the  two  other  G^nt^ 
rals  affedled  to  defpife,  had  engaged  with  Marcellus 
not  to  fight.  The  Carthaginians  in  confequence  were 
foon  put  to  the  rout,  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  number 
of  foldicrs  killed  and  taken,  and  eight  elephants^  This 
was  the  lafl  a6i:ion  of  Marcellus  in  Sicily,  who  return- 
ed vidiorious  to  Syracufe. 

The  year  was  almofl  elapfed.  At  Rome  Cn.  Ful- 
vius  Centumalus  and  P.  Sulpicius  Gaiba,  who  had 
never  exercifed  any  Curule  ofHce,  were  nominated 
Confuls. 

I  return  now  to  the  fads,  which  I  poflponed,  to 
avoid  interrupting  the  hiftory  of  the  events  of  the  w^r 
in  Sicily. 

SECT.     Ill, 

Firft   campaign   oj   Cato   the   Cenfor,       Philip   declares 

againft  the  Romans.     He  is  beaten  near  Apollonia  by 

the  Prat  or  M.  Valerius.      Succefs  of  the  Scipios.nt. 

Spain,     BiftribtiHon  of  the  provinces.     Departure  cf 

'the  Confuls,     Doftus  Altiniu^  of  Arpi^  traitor  to  the 

.  Carthaginians^  as  he  had  been  to  the  Romans.     Her- 

rihle  cruelty  of  Hannibal,     Fabius  retakes  the  city- of 

Arpi.     An  hundred  and  twelve  Campanians  furrender 

themfelves  to  the  Romans,    taking  of  Aliernim.    Great. 

fire  at  Rome,     The  two  Scipios  make  an  alliance  with-, 

SyphaXy  King  of  Numidia,.    A  Roman  officer  form^  an- 

,  infantry  for  Sjphax, .  Treatj  of  J  he  Curthaginians  uith 

Gala, 
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Gala^  another  King  of  Numidia.     Syphax  is  twice  de^ 
feated  by  Maffinljj'a^  Jon  of  Gala,     The  Celliberians  be- 
gin  to  fe'rve  among  ft  the  Romans*    Pcynponius^  as  inca- 
fable  a  General^  as  unfaithful  fanner  of  the  revenues^ 
is  defeated  by  Hannv.     Novelties  in  'religion  reformed  by 
the  authority  of  the  magijirates.    P.  Scipio  chofen  Mdile 
before  quahfied  by  age.     Fraud  of  the  Publicans  or  Tax- 
farmers^   and  amongft  others^    of  Poftumius^  feverely 
punifhed.     Creation  of  a  Pontifex  Maximus.     Levies 
made  in  a  new  method.      The  hojiages  of  Tarentumi 
who  had  made  their  efcape  from  Rome^  brought  back,, 
■    and  punifhed  with  death,     Turentum  is  delivered  up  to 
.    Hannibal  by  treachery.     He  attacks  the  citadel  ineffec- 
tually,, and  leaves  it  blocked  up.     Origin  of  the  gamei 
called  Ludi  Apoilinares, 

Q^  Fabius  Maxim  us,  IV. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  III. 

A.R.  538.  TT  was  under  thefe  ConRils,  that  Cato,  who  be- 
Ant.  c.  X  came  fo  famous  in  the  fequel,  made  his  firft  cam- 
^'     paign.      He  was  at  that  time  ahnofl  twenty   years 
Qld. 
Liv.  xxiv.  ■;  We  have  {ctn  that  Philip  King  of  Macedonia  had 
4®»  the  year  before  made  a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  the  exe- 

cution of  which  had  been  deferred  only  by  the  taking 
of  his  AmbafTadors.  He  at  iail  declared  himfelf 
openly  this  year  againfl  the  Romans.  The  Prsetor 
Valerius  who  commanded  a  fleet  near  Brundufium, 
and  along  the  coails  of  Calabria,  received  deputies 
from  the  people  of  Oricum,  a  city  of  Epirus,  who 
informed  him,  that  that  Prince  had  firfl  com.e  to  found 
ApoUqnia,  after  having  gone  up  the  river  Aous  with 
fix-fcore  galleys  of  two  benches  of  oars  :  but  that  af- 
terwards abandoning  that  entcrprize,  which  appeared 
too  long  and  too  difficult,  he  had  fecretly  approached 
Oricum  during  tfie  night  with  his  arioy,  and  that  on 
the  firft  attack  he  had  made  himfelf  maft,er  of  that 
city,  fituated  in  the  midft  of  a  plain,  without  either 
walls  fufficiently  ftrong,  or  troops  numerous  enpugh, 

to 
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to  defend  it.     They  defired  the  Pr^tor  to  fend  them  A.  R.  5^,8. 
aid,  to  repel  the  enemy,  who  muft  affuredly  have  ^^^'  ^' 
formed  defigns  againfl  the  Romans,  and  had  attacked 
Oricum,  only  becaufe  that  city  feemed  commodious 
in  refpe6t  to  his  views  againft  Italy. 

Valerius,  having  confided,  the  care  of  guarding  the 
coaft  to  T.  Valerius  his  Lieutenant,  fet  out  with  his 
fleet,  which  he  kept  in  readinefs,  and  in  condition  to 
adl,  after  having  embarked  on  board  tranfports  fuch  - 
of  the  troops,  as  the  fliips  of  war  could  not  carry : 
and  having  arrived  at  Oricum  the  fecond  day,  he  ea- 
fily  retook  that  city,  in  which  Philip  on  retiring,  had 
left  but  a  v/eak  garrifon. 

The  deputies  of  Apollonia  came  to  Valerius  in  this 
place,  and  informed  him  that  their  city  was  befieged 
by  Philip,  only  becaufe  they  refufed  to  join  with  him. 
That  they  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  refifl  him, 
unlefs  the  Romans  fent  them  aid.  The  wars  of  Illy- 
ricum  had  given  the  Romans  occafioa  to  make  alli- 
ances along  all  that  coaft.  Valerius  promifed  them, 
that  he  would  do  what  they  defired  ^  and  without  de- 
lay fent  Ihips  of  war  with  two  thoufand  foldiers,  un- 
der the  command  of  Nsevius  Criila,  a  brave  and  very 
experienced  oiiicer,  v/ith  orders  to  repair  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Aous,  near  which  Apollonia  v\^as  fituated. 
Nasvius  landed  his  troops  at  this  place,  and  having 
ordered  the  gallies,  that  brought  them,  to  return  to 
Oricum,  and  rejoin  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  he  marched 
his  foldiers,  removing  from  the  river,  by  a  v/ay  not 
guarded  by  the  Macedonians,  and  entered  the  city  in 
the  night,  without  being  perceived  by  tiie  enemy. 
They  lay  itill  all  the  next  day.  Nsevius  employed  it 
in  examining  what  forces  there  were  in  Apollonia, 
and  what  arms  and  regular  troops  it  could  further 
fupply.  The  condition  in  which  he  found  all  things, 
had  already  given  him  entire  confidence,  when  he  was 
informed,  that  the  enemy  pafTed  their  time  with  in- 
credible fecurity  and  indolence.  For  this  reafon  he 
quitted  the  city  without  noife  at  midnight,  and  enter- 
ed the  enemy's  camp,  v/ho  were  fo  little  upon  theic 
Vol.  IV,  F  guard. 
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A.R.  53S.  pruard^  that  above  a  thoufand  men  had  entered  their 
'  '  works,  before  they  were  perceived  by  any  body  •,  and 
if  they  had  refrained  from  (laughter,  they  might  have 
reached  the  King's  tent  without  any  oppofition.  But 
the  cries  of  thofe,  who  were  put  to  the  fword  at  the 
gates,  at  length  roufed  the  Macedonians,  who  were 
feized  with  fuch  a  terror,  that  not  only  none  of  them 
took  arms,  or  attempted  to  repuife  the  enemy,  but 
the  King  himfelf  fled  almoft  naked,  as  lie  was  when  he 
waked,  to  the  river's  fide  and  his  fhips,  in  a  condition 
which  ought  to  have  made  a  private  foldier  afhamed. 
How  infamous  was  this  for  a  King  and  a  General  I 
The  whole  army  ran  the  famiC  way  in  a  crov/d. 

Near  three  thoufand  men  were  killed  or  taken  in 
the  camp  :  but  the  number  of  prifoners  was  much 
oreater  than  that  of  the  dead.  After  the  camp  of  the 
Macedonians  v/as  plundered,  the  Apollionates  caufed 
theCatapultrE,Baliit2E,  and  other  machines  to  be  carried 
off  that  had  been  intended  for  battering  their  walls, 
with  defign  to  ufe  them  for  their  defence,  in  cafe  they 
fhould  ever  be  expofed  to  the  fame  danger.  All  the 
reil  of  the  plunder  was  abandoned  to  the  Romans. 
When  this  news  was  brought  to  Oricum,  Valerius 
immediately  failed  with  his  fleet  tov/ards  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  to  prevent  Philip  from  getting  off  v/ith  the 
help  of  his  jQiips.  That  Prince  in  confequence,  not 
believing  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  fight  the  Romans 
either  by  fea  or  land,  after  having  drawn  part  of  his 
fnips  aihore,  and  burnt  the  refl,  retired  by  land  into 
Macedonia,  v/ith  the  remainder  of  his  foldiers,  moil 
of  whom  had  loll  their  arms  and  baggage.  M.  Vale- 
rius paffed  the  winter  at  Oricum  with  his  fleet- 
In  Spain,  the  Carthaginians,  during  this  year,  had 
at  flrfl;  fome  advantages  -,  but  they  received  feveral 
blows,  and  lofl:  feveral  battles,  in  which  on  their  fide 
they  had,  all  together,  forty-five  thoufand  men  killed 
or  taken,  with  the  lofs  of  fifty  elephants,  and  above 
an  hundred  and  fifty  enfigns.  Cn.  Scipio,  one  of 
the  tv/o  Roman  Generals,  who  commanded  in  Spain 
with  his  brother  Publius,  had  his  thigh  ran  through 

with 
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with  a  javelin  in  one  of  thefe  actions.     The  Romans,  A-  R-  538. 
havinor  had  fuch  good  fuccirfs,  thoug-ht  it  ihameful  for      ,' 
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them  to  leave  Sasriintum  above  live  years  m  the  hands 
of  the  Cartha?5:inians,  the  ruin  of  which  had  occafioned 
the  war.  They  beat  the  Carthaginian  garrifon  out  of 
it,  and  having  retaken  the  city,  fettled  as  many  of 
the  old  inhabitants  as  they  could  find  in  it. 

Q^Fabius  Maximus.  A.R.  539, 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  III.  ^13, 

The  firft  of  thefe  two  Confuls  was  the  fon  of  the 
great  Fabius.  When  the  Confuls,  who  had  been 
chofen  in  their  abfence,  were  arrived  at  Rome,  the 
dillribution  of  the  provinces  and  troops  was  regulated  ; 
and  it  was  decreed  that  two  new  legions  and  twenty 
thoufand  allies  fliould  be  levied.  The  Confuls,  after 
having  raifed  thefe  legions,  and  recruited  the  reft, 
took  care,  according  to  cuflom,  to  expiate  the  prodi- 
gies, which  Livy  with  reafon  calls  vain  *  phantoms, 
that  illude  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  are  afterv/ards  be- 
lieved fomething;  real  and  ferious. 

After  this  ceremony  the  Confuls  fet  out,  Sempro- 
nius for  Lucania,  and  Fabius  for  Apulia.  The  father 
of  the  latter  joined  him  near  SueiTula,  in  order  to  ferve 
under  him  as  his  Lieutenant-general.  When  his  fon 
went  to  meet  him,  the  Li6lors  who  walked  before 
him,  out  of  refpecl  for  the  age  and  great  reputation 
of  that  illuftrious  perfon,  fuffered  him  to  advance  on 
horfeback  without  fpeaking  to  him  -,  and  he  had  palTed 
eleven  of  them,  when  his  fon  perceiving  it,  ordered 
the  laft,  that  walked  immediately  before  him,  to  do 
his  duty.  Upon  that  officer's  calling  to  the  old  man 
to  difmount,  he  immediately  complied,  and  approach- 
ing the  Conful  faid  to  him  :  "  I  was  willing,  fon,  to  try 
"  whether  you  knew  that  you  were  Conful." 

It  was  in  this  camp,  that  Dafius  Altinius  of  the  lIv.  xxlv. 
city  of  Arpi  came  to  the  Conful  in  the  night,  attend-  4-5— 47- 

*  Ludibria  oculorum  auriumque  credita  pro  veris. 
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A.R.  539.ed  only  by  three  ilaves,  and  promifed  to  deliver  up 
Ant.  c.  Arpi  to  him  for  a  reward  proportioned  to  fuch  a  fer- 
vice.  Fabius  having  deliberated  upon  the  affair  in 
the  council  of  war,  fome  v/ere  of  opinion,  "  That  af- 
ter having  caufed  him  to  be  whipt,  he  fhould  have 
his  head  cut  off,  as  a  deferter  and  traitor,  who,  hav- 
ing no  other  rule  but  his  private  intereft,  was  alter- 
nately the  enemy  of  both  nations.  That  after  the 
battle  of  Cann^,  convinced  that  it  was  always  necef- 
fary  to  go  over  to  the  fide  of  fortune,  he  had  declared 
for  Hannibal,  and  had  brought  his  fellow-citizens  into 
his  revolt.  That  at  prefent  feeing,  contrary  to  his 
expe6lation  arid  wilhes,  that  the  affairs  of  the  Romans 
took  a  better  turn,  and  that  the  Commonwealth  feemed 
to  rife  upon  its  loffes,  he  came  to  offer  thofe  he  had 
betrayed  before  a  new  treachery.  That  his  heart  had 
always  been  on  one  fide,  whilfb  his  body  v/as  on  the 
other,  as  contemptible  an  enemy  as  faithlefs  ally. 
That  it  was  neceffary  to  make  an  exemplary  punifh- 
ment  of  him,  and  add  it  to  thofe  of  the  fchoolmafter 
of  Falerii  and  Pyrrhus's  phyfician,  as  a  third  leffon 
for  the  traitors  and  villains  that  were  for  imitating 
him." 

The  father  of  the  Conful  was  not  of  this  opinion. 
He  faid,  "  That  at  a  time  when  the  war  was  carried 
on  on  all  fides,  they  talked  as  if  they  were  at  peace 
with  every  body.  That  far  from  inviting  the  States 
of  Italy  from  continuing  on  the  fide  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians by  an  ill-placed  feverity,  it  was  neceffary  to  en- 
deavour to  brine;  them  back  to  their  alliance  with' 
the  Rom.ans.  That  it  were  imprudent  to  treat  thofe, 
who  inclined  to  return  to  their  duty,  with  rigour. 
That  if  people  might  abandon  the  Romans,  and  not 
have  liberty  to  come  over  to  them  again,  it  was  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  Rome  would  foon  have  no  allies,  and 
that  all  Italy  would  join  Hannibal.  That  after  all,  he 
was  not  abfolutely  for  repofing  any  confidence  in  Al- 
tinius.  That  there  was  a  medium  to  be  taken  in  the 
affair.  That  without  confidering  him  at  prefent  either 
as  an  enemy  or  a  friend,  it  was  neceffary  to  keep  him 

near 
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near  the  camp  in  fome  fafe  and  faithful  city,  where  he  A.  R.  539. 

213, 


iliould  continue  a  prifoner  at  large  during  the  war.      "^"  ^" 


That  when  it  Ihould  be  terminated,  they  might  judge 
whether  it  were  mofb  proper  to  punifli  him,  either 
for  his  pafl  revolt,  or  to  pardon  him  for  his  prefent 
return."  He,  and  thofe  who  attended  him,  were  la- 
den with  chains,  and  fent  to  Cales  with  a  great  fum 
of  sold  which  he  had  brouo-ht  with  him,  and  which 
was  kept  very  faithfully  for  him.  During  the  day  he 
was  fuffered  to  walk  abroad  under  a  guard,  that  care- 
fully locked  him  up  at  night. 

As  foon  as  the  People  of  Arpi  difcovered  his  ab- 
fence,  they  fought  for  him  carefully,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe.  As  he  was  the  principal  citizen  of  the  place, 
the  rumour  of  his  abfence  fpreading  on  all  fides,  oc- 
cafioned  abundance  of  trouble  and  alarm  -,  and  the 
fear  of  fome  revolution  induced  them  to  give  Hanni- 
bal advice  of  all  that  had  pafTed.  This  news  gave 
him  no  manner  of  pain.  For  befides  his  having  long 
confidered  Altinius  as  a  man,  in  whom  no  confidence 
could  be  fafely  placed,  he  found  a  pretext  in  his  flight 
for  feizing  his  eftate,  which  was  very  confiderable. 
But,  to  make  the  w^orld  believe,  that  anger  had  a 
greater  fhare  in  his  revenge  than  avarice,  he  ufed  his 
family,  not  only  v/ith  feverity,  but  with  the  moil:  hor- 
rid cruelty  and  barbarity.  He  caufed  his  wife  and 
children  to  be  brought  to  his  camp,  and  having  or- 

^dered  them  to  be  tortured  firll  to  make  them  difcover 
what  was  become  of  Dafius,  and  afterwards  what  gold 
and  filver  he  had  left  in  his  houfc  •,  when  he  was  in- 
formed by  this  means  of  every  thing,  he  commanded 
them  to  be  burnt  alive ;  which  was  executed  upon 
the  fpot. 

Fabius  having  fet  out  from  SuefTula,  immediately 
formed  the  defign  of  befieging  Arpi.     After  having 

.  taken  a  near  view  of  its  fituation  and  v/alls,  he  re- 
folved  to  attack  it  at  a  place,  v/hich  being  the 
llrongefl,  was'alfo  the  lead  guarded.  He  formed  a 
detachment  of  his  befl  officers  and  braved  foldiers, 
whom  he  ordered  to  fcale  the  wall  at  that  place  in  th^ 
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A-^^-  539-  niffht,  and  afterwards  to  force  a  low  and  narrow  sate, 
^'  '  which  opened  into  a  ftreet  not  much  frequented  in  a 
part  of  the  city  ahnoft  abandoned.  A  ftorm  rofe  very 
luckily  for  them ;  and  the  rain,  which  began  about 
midnight,  having  obliged  the  fentinels  tofhelter  them- 
lelves  by  quitcing  their  polls,  the  wall  was  fcaled,  and 
the  gate  forced.  On  the  firil  found  of  the  trumpets, 
which  was  the  fignal  agreed  upon,  Fabius  made  his 
troops  advance,  and  entered  the  city  a  little  before 
day  through  the  gate  he  had  caufed  to  be  thrown 
down.  The  enemy  waked  then,  the  rain  having 
eeafed  before  day-break.  The  garrifon,  which  Han- 
nibal had  placed  in  Arpi,  confided  of  five  thoufand 
men,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  had  added  three  thou- 
fand of  their  citizens  armed  at  their  own  expence. 
The  Carthaginians,  v/ho  were  not  afTured  of  their  fi- 
delity, and  who  apprehended  that  they  might  attack 
them  in  the  rear,  made  them  march  in  the  front. 
The  fight  began  in  the  midft  of  darknefs,  and  in 
narrow  Itreets-,  the  Romans  having  feized  not  only 
the  avenues,  but  even  the  tops  of  the  houfes  next 
the  gate,  to  prevent  the  damage  that  might  be  done 
them  by  ilones  from  above.  Whilil  they  were  thus 
at  blow^s,  upon  fome  reproaches  which  the  Romans 
made  the  people  of  Arpi  for  having  given  themfelves 
up  to  a  foreign  and  barbarous  nation,  the  latter  pro- 
fefiTed  that  it  had  been  much  againft:  their  will,  and 
that  they  had  been  fold  by  their  principals,  without 
vvaiting  their  confent.  Soon  after,  in  confequence  of 
thefe  mutual  explanations,  the  Prastor  of  the  city  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  the  Conful,  who  gave  him  his 
word  that  the  pad  fhould  be  forgot,  the  Arpinians  on 
a  fudden  turned  their  arms  againft  the  Carthaginians. 
At  that  infcant,  about  a  thoufand  Spaniards  came 
over  to  the  Conful's  fide,  requiring  nothing  more, 
than  that  the  Carthaginian  garrifon  fhould  be  permit- 
ted to  retire.  The  gates  were  immediately  opened  to 
the  Carthaginians,  no  hurt  was  done  them,  as  had 
been  agreed  ^  and  they  went  to  Hannibal  at  Salapia. 
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In  this  manner  did  Arpi  return  to  its  obedience  to  the  A.R.  539, 

^  \nt.r 


Romans,  without  the  lofs  of  any  of  its  inhabitants,      "^*    ' 


except  him  who  had  twice  betrayed  them.  Double 
pay  was  given  to  the  Spaniards,  who  from  thenceforth 
continued  faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  did  them  great 
fervices  on  many  occafions. 

Whilfl  the  Confuls  were,  the  one  in  Apulia,  and  lIv.  xxiv. 
the  other  in  Lucania,  an  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  47- 
mod  illuftrious  citizens  of  Capua,  under  pretence  of 
defiring  to  plunder  the  enemy's  country,  demanded 
permiliion  of  the  magiftrates  to  quit  the  city,  and  as 
foon  as  they  had  obtained  it,  they  repaired  to  the 
camp  of  the  Romans  near  SuclTula.  After  having 
m.ade  themfelves  known  to  the  advanced  guard,  they 
demanded  to  be  conducted  to  the  Prstor,  to  whom 
they  had  fomething  important  to  communicate.  Cn. 
Fulvius,  who  commanded  at  this  poil,  having  been 
informed  of  their  demand,  ordered  ten  of  them  to  be 
brought  to  him  without  arms.  When  they  had  made 
known  their  defuse  to  him,  which  extended  no  farther 
than  that  their  eflates  fliould  be  reflored  to  them,  when 
Capua  fliould  fubmit  again  to  the  Romans,  he  receiv- 
ed them  all  under  his  protection. 

The  Pr^tor  Sempronius  Tuditanus  (it  was  this  Tu- 
ditanus,  who,  the  ni2:ht  after  the  battle  of  Cann^. 
efcaped  through  the  enemy,  whilfl  the  reft  throuo-h 
fear  did  not  dare  to  quit  the  camp)  this  Prstor  made 
himfelf  mafler  of  Aternum  by  florm.  Pie  took  more 
than  feven  thoufand  prifoners,  and  found  a  great  quan- 
tity of  brafs  and  filver  money  in  it. 

At  the  fame  time  a  fire  happened  at  Rome,  and 
burnt  with  fo  much  violence  during  two  nights  and  a 
day,  that  it  confumed  a  great  number  of  buildings 
and  temples. 

This  fame  year,  the  two  Scipio's,  encouraged  byLiv. 
the  confiderable  advantages  they  had  gained  in  Spain,  49- 
where  they  had  added  new  allies  to  the  old  ones  they 
had  brought  back  into  the  party  of  the  Romans,  ex- 
tended their  views  as  far  as  Africa  itfelf.     Having 
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A.  R.  539- been  informed,  that  Syphax,  *  King  of  a  great  part 
Ant.  c.   ^£  jsj-^i-ni^^iia,  after  havino-  been  a  friend  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians,  had  on  a  fudden  declared  againft  them,  they 
fent  an  embaiTy  to  him,  confiding  of  three  ofncers 
(Centurions,)   whom  they  commifiioned   to  make  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  alliance  with  him,  and  to  afiiire 
him  that  if  he  continued  to  make  war  againft  the  Car- 
thaginians, the  Roman  People,  to  v/hom  he  would 
thereby  render  great  fervice,  and  themfeives,  would 
cultivate  all  occafions  to  do  what  ihould  be  agreeable 
to  him,  and  to  teftify  their  entire  gratitude.     That 
barbarous  Prince  received  the  embaffy  with  great  joy, 
and  in  a  converfation,  which  he  had  with  the  three 
deputies,  who  were  all  old  officers,  upon  the  manner  of 
making  war,  he  could  not  forbear  admiring  the  dif- 
cipline  which  the  Romans  caufed  to  be  obferved  in 
their  armies  ;  and  the  comparifon  which  he  made  be- 
tween their  method  and  his,  ihewed  him  how  ignorant 
he  was  in  the  art  of  war.     "  He  demanded  of  them, 
as  the  firft  proof  of  the  amity  and  alliance  they  came 
to  offer  him,  that  only  two  of  them  (hould  return  to 
give  an  account  of  their  commiflion  to  their  Generals, 
and  leave  the  third  with  him  to  inftru61:  his  troops  in 
the  art  of  fighting  on  foot,  of  which  he  owned  that 
his  Numidians,  though  very  dexterous  in  managing 
horfes,  knew  little  or  nothing.  •  He  added,  that  from 
the  earlieft  origin  of  their  nation,  their  anceftors  had 
never  made  war  in  any  other  manner,  and  that  himfelf 
and  his  fubje6ts  had  been  formed  from  their  infancy 
in  this.      But  as  they  had  an  enemy  who  was  very 
ftrong  in  infantry,  it  was  highly  for  his  intereft  to  be- 
come equal  to  them  in  that  refpe6l.     That  he  had  men 
in  abundance :  that  all  that  was  to  be  done,  was  only 
to  give  them  proper  arms,  to  teach  them  to  handle 
them  well,  and  to  keep  their  ranks  in  battle,  inftead 
of  drawino-  up  and  fiorhtino-  in  throngs,  as  had  been 
their  cuftom."     The  AmbalTadors  anfwered,  that  they 

*  Numidia  was  a  great  country  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
mount  Atlas,  which  feparated  it  from  Africa  proper,  and  Mauritania  : 
on  the  fouth  it  had  Libya  interior, 

would 
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would  do  all  he  defired  :  but  they  made  him  promife,  A.  R.  539. 
that  he  would  difmifs  the  ofiicer  they  left  with  him,  if  ^  f/^^  * 
their  Generals  did  not  approve  of  his  flaying  in  his 
dominions. 

This  officer  was*  called  Q^  Statorius.  The  two 
others  returned  to  give  an  account  of  their  cmbafly  •, 
and  Syphax  fent  fome  on  his  fide  to  receive  the  en- 
gagements of  the  Roman  Generals.  He  gave  them 
orders  at  the  fame  time  to  make  the  Numidians,  that 
ferved  in  the  Carthaginian  army,  go  over  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Statorius  on  his  fide  found  amongft  the  youth 
of  Numidia  enough  to  form  Syphax  bodies  of  infan- 
try, whom  he  taught  to  perform  the  exercife,  and  all 
the  military  evolutions  :  to  follow  their  colours,  and 
keep  their  ranks,  v/ith  as  much  eafe  as  the  Romans 
themfelves.  And  laftly  he  inured  them  fo  well  to  fa- 
tigues and  all  the  duties  of  military  difcipline,  as  they 
were  pra6lifed  in  the  armies  of  the  Commonwealth, 
that  the  King  foon  relied  as  much  upon  his  infantry 
as  upon  his  cavalry,  and  even  defeated  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  a  battle  he  fought  with  them  in  the  open 
field. 

The  Ambafiadors  of  Syphax  alfo  occafioned  a  revo- 
lution in  Spain  highly  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  For 
moft  of  the  Numidians,  on  the  firft  rumour  of  their 
arrival,  v/ent  over  to  them. 

The  Carthaginians  were  no  fooner  informed  of  the  Lu-.^xxiv. 
treaty,  lately  concluded  between  Syphax  and  the  Ro-'^^. 
mans,  than  they  fent  AmbafTadors  to  Gala,  King  of 
that  part  of  Numidia,  of  which  the  people  were  called 
MafTyli,  to  afk  his  alliance  and  amity.  Gala  had  a 
fon  called  Mafmiffa,  only  feventeen  years  old,  but  in 
whom,  even  fo  early,  virtues  began  to  fhine  out, 
which  feemed  to  promife,  that  he  would  leave  his  de- 
fcendants  a  kingdom  more  opulent  and  of  greater  ex- 
tent, than  that  he  ihould  receive  from  his  anceilors. 
The  Carthaginian  deputies  told  Gala,  "  That  Syphax 
had  joined  the  Romans  only  with  defign  to  ftrengthen 
himfelf  ao-ainfl  the  other  Kings  and  States  of  Africa. 
That  it  was  therefore  for  Gala's  intereil  to  unite  as 

foon 
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A.R.539.  foon  as  pofHble  with  the  Carthaginians  :    that  before 

^13.  *   Syphax  ihould  go  to  Spain,  or  the  Romans  come  to 

Africa,  it  was  eafy  to  prevent  and  cruHi  the  former, 

who  had  hitherto  only  the  name  of  ally  from  the  Ro- 


man:) 


c:  >^ 


It  was  not  very  difficult  for  them  to  perfuade  Gala 
to  raife  an  army,  which  Mafmifla  was  appointed  to 
march  to  their  aid  ;  and  who  having  joined  the  troops 
of  Carthage,  defeated  Syphax  in  a  great  battle,  in 
which  thirty  thoufand  men  were  killed  upon  the  fpot. 
Syphax,  with  a  fmall  number  of  horfe,  retired  to  the 
country  of  the  Maurufii,  that  lay  at  the  extremity  of 
Africa  along  the  ocean,  near  the  ilraits  of  Gibraltar ; 
there,  a  great  number  of  Barbarians,  upon  the  ru- 
mour of  his  prefence,  having  repaired  to  him  from  all 
parts,  he  prefently  formed  a  confiderable  body  of  an 
army.  But  Mafmiffa,  not  to  give  him  time  to  breathe, 
or  to  go  to  Spain,  from  w^hich  he  was  feparated  only 
by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  foon  came  up  with  him 
with  his  vicborious  army.  It  w^as  there  only  with  his 
own  forces,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians, 
he  continued  a  war  with  Syphax,  in  which  he  acquir- 
ed great  glory. 

Nothing  memorable  palTed  in  Spain,  except  that 
the  Roman  Generals  engaged  the  youth  of  the  *  Cel- . 
tiberians  to  ferve  under  them,  by  promifmg  them  the 
fame  advantages  as  they  had  from  the  Carthaginians ; 
and  their  fending  of  above  three  hundred  Spaniards 
of  principal  diftindlion  into  Italy,  to  debauch,  if  they 
could,  thofe  of  their  nation  who  carried  arms  under 
Hannibal.  Till  this  year,  the  Romans,  according  to 
Livy,  had  never  employed  mercenary  foldiers  in  their 
armies :  the  -j-  Celtiberians  were  the  iirft  that  ferved  as 
Rich. 
Liv.  XXV.  Whiift  the  things  I  have  jufl  been  relating  pafTed  in 
Spain,  Hannibal  continued  in  the  territory  of  Taren- 

'^  *  Celtiberia  was  a  part  of  Hifpania  Tarraconenils.  This  people  in- 
habited the  country'  upon  the  right  fide  of  the  Iberus.  Numantia  was 
one  of  their  principal  cities. 

t  Freinfhemius  relates  after  Polybius  and  Zonaras,  that  in  the  firft 
funic  war,  fome  Gauls  were  received  into  the  pay  of  the  Romans. 

tum^ 
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turn,  full  of  hopes  of  making  himfclf  mailer  of  that  A.  R.  539, 
city,  by  the  treachery  of  the  inhabitants.     Som.e  very      ^l'^^  * 
inconfiderablc  places  furrendered  to  him. 

At  the  fame  time,  of  the  twelve  dates  of  Brutium, 
that  had  joined  Hannibal  fome  years  before,  and  thofe 
of  Conlentia,  and  Thiirium,  which  was  the  antient 
Sybaris,  returned  to  their  alliance  with  the  Romans. 
Their  example  would  have  been  followed  by  a  greater 
number,  if  the  defeat  that  L.  Pomponius  Veientanus, 
J  Fvxfed:  of  the  allies,  drew  upon  himfelf  by  his  rafh- 
nefs,  had  not  prevented  it.  He  had  been  a  Tax- 
farmer,  before  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  profefTion 
of  arms.  Some  advantages,  which  he  gained  over 
the  enemy  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii  in  refpe6l  to 
foraging,  having  fluflied  him,  he  looked  upon  himfelf 
as  a  confummate  General.  Having  in  confequence 
haflily  drawn  together  fome  troops,  he  had  the  bold- 
nefs  to  offer  Hanno  battle,  who  killed  or  took  a  great 
number  of  men,  as  well  peafants  as  flaves,  as  igno- 
rant of  difcipline  as  their  Leader.  The  leaft  lofs  fuf- 
tained  on  this  occafion  was  that  of  the  comm.ander 
himfelf,  who  being  taken  prifoner,  fuffered  *  the  pu- 
niHiment  his  fenfelefs  enterprize,  and  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  injuries  he  had  done  the  State,  and  his  AfTo- 
ciates  by  frauds,  rapine,  and  all  other  unjuil  methods, 
deferved. 

The  leno;th  of  the  war,  the  troubles  of  which 
ufually  induce  a  negle(5l  of  civil  government,  had  in- 
troduced fo  great  a  change  in  the  minds  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  fo  altered  the  religion  of  their  anceftors 
by  the  mixture  of  many  foreign  ceremonies,  that,  fays 
Livy,  both  the  Gods  and  men  feemed  to  have  become 
quite  different  from  what  they  were  before.  A  muU 
titude  of  foothfayers  o,nd  facrificers  without  title  or 
authority,  accuftomed  to  inrich  themfelves,  by  a  gain 
equally  cafy  and  ilhcit,    at  the  expence  of  a  blind 

_  J  This  was  a  military  office  equal  to  that  of  a  Tribune  in  the  lc« 
gions. 

*  Turn  temerariae  pugnae  auclor  &  ante  publicanus,  omnibus  malif 
artibus  &  reipublicae  k  Ibcietatibus  iniidusj  damnolufque.     Liv. 
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A.H.  539.  and  credulous  populace,    had  filled  people's  minds 
"^^l'^'  with  idle  fuperilitions.     Perfons  of  merit  had  long 
exprefled  in  fecret  their  difgufr  of  this  abufe.     It  was 
carried  to  fuch  an  excels,  that  the  Senate  at'  length  was 
obliged  to  order  the  Pr^tor  M.  Atilius  to  put  a  Hop 
to  fiich  practices.     That  Magiftrate  ordered  by  a  de- 
cree, publifhed  in  the  aiTembly  of  the  People,  "  that 
whoever  had  in  their  keeping  any  forms  of  predic- 
tions, prayers,  or  facrifices  in  writing,  fliould  deliver 
them  in  to  him   before  the  firft  of  April  •,    and   all 
perfons,  of  whatfoever  condition  they  might  be,  were 
prohibited  to  facrifice  in  any  public  or  facred  place, 
v/ith  any  new  or  foreign  ceremonies.'* 
Liv.  XXV.       i^}^is  year,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  afterwards  furnam- 
"*  ed  Africanus,  was  created  Curule  ^dile.     When  he 

prefented  himafelf  as  a  candidate  for  that  office,  the 
Tribunes  of  the  People  oppofed  his  nomination,  giv- 
ing for  their  reafon  that  he  was  not  of  fufficient  age  to 
exercife  it.  He  boldly  replied  :  "  If  all  the  Romans 
"  are  v/illing  to  ele6l  me  7Edile,  I  am  old  enough." 
Immediately  all  the  Tribes  gave  him  their  fuffrages 
v/ith  fo  much  zeal  and  unanimity,  that  the  Tribunes 
immediately  defifled  from  their  oppofition.  Scipio 
was  then  but  one  and  twenty.  I  Ihall  very  foon  ob- 
ferve  what  the  age  was,  that  was  neceflary  for  hold- 
ing the  great  offices. 

The  Curule  ^Ediles  celebrated  the  Roman  Games 
during  two  days  with  as  much  magnificence  as  was 
poffible  in  thofe  times  ;  and  caufed  a  congius  of  oyl 
to  be  diftributed  to  each  itreet,  that  is  about  five 
pounds  fourteen  ounces. 

The  plebeian  ^diles  accufed  feveral  Roman  La- 
ddies of  leading  bad  lives  ;  fome  of  whom  were  found 
.guilty,  and  banifhed. 

The  election  of  P.  Scipio  into  the  office  of  ^dile 
Pdyb.  X.  's  differently  related  by  Polybius,  and  I  think  it  pro- 
per to  repeat  here  what  he  fays  of  it. 
,      Lucius  Scipio,  the  elder  brother,  according  to  that 
Author,  of  him  we   are  fpeaking  of,  flood  for  the 
Curule  ^dilefhip.     At  firfl  Publius  did  not  care  to 
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afk  that  office  in  conjun6lion  with  his  brother,  forA.R.  557. 
fear  of  hurting  him,  or  of  appearing  to  fet  up  in  ^^^^'  ^' 
competition  with  his  elder,  which  was  not  decent, 
and  contrary  to  his  intention.  But  v/hen  the  time  of 
the  affemblies  approached,  refledting  on  cuie  fide, 
that  the  people  were  not  much  inclined  in  favour  of 
Lucius,  and  on  the  other,  that  he  was  much  beloved 
by  them,  he  thought,  that  the  only  means  to  get  the 
iEdilefhip  for  his  brother,  v/as  to  fet  up  with  him. 
In  order  to  bring  his  mother  into  this  opinion  (for  he 
had  only  t;o  conciliate  her,  their  father  being  then  in 
Spain)  he  thought  of  the  following  expedient.  She 
interefled  herfelf  extremely  fdr  her  eldeft  fon :  flie 
went  every  day  from  temple  to  temple  to  foliicit  the 
Gods  in  his  favour,  and  offered  frequent  facrifices  to 
them.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Pagans,  in  all  their 
private  or  public  undertakings,  addreffed  themfelves 
to  the  Gods  to  obtain  fuccefs.  Publius  went  to  her, 
and  told  her  that  he  had  twice  dreamed  the  fame 
dream  :  that  in  it  both  himfelf  and  his  brother  feemed 
to  have  been  created  ^diles,  and  that  they  were  both 
returned  home  from  the  Forum  when  they  met  her  at 
the  door  to  receive  them,  and  that  fhe  tenderly  em- 
braced them.  A  m.other  could  not  be  inienfible  to 
thofe  words.  "  Would  to  the  Gods,"  cried  fhe, 
"  that  I  might  fee  fo  happy  a  day  !"  "  Are  you  v/il- 
"  ling,  mother,  that  we  fhould  make  the  attempt/' 
faid  Scipio  to  her  ?  She  gave  her  confent,  not  ima- 
gining but  that  all  this  was  ferious.  This  v/as  enough  ^ 
for  Scipio.  He  ordered  fuch  a  white  robe  to  be  made 
for  him,  as  was  ufually  worn  by  the  candidates  for  of- 
fices ♦,  and  one  morning  before  his  mother  was  up, 
he  put  on  this  robe  for  the  firft  time,  and  in  that  ha- 
bit appeared  in  the  Forum..  The  People,  who  before 
highly  regarded  him,  and  wifhed  him  well,  v/ere 
agreeably  furprized  at  lb  extraordinary  a  proceeding. 
He  went  forwards  to  the  place  afTigned  for  the  candi-^-: 
dates,  and  flood  by  his  brother.  All  the.  fuffrages 
were  united  not  only  in  favour  of  him,  but  of  his  bro- 
ther by  his  recommendation.     They  returned'  hornet  ' 

and 
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J^.R.  539.  and  their  mother  had  been  informed  of  v/hat  had  juft 
Ant.  c.  i^appened.  Tranfported  with  joy,  ihe  came  to  the 
*'^*  door  to  receive  her  two  Tons,  and  flew  into  their  arms 
to  embrace  them.  The  pretended  dream  of  Scipio, 
which  his  mother  took  great  care  to  publifli,  did  not 
a  little  contribute,  according  to  Polybius,  in  eifed  of 
the  good  and  fudden  fuccefs,  with  which  it  was  fol- 
lowed, to  caufe  him  to  be  confidered  afterwards  as  a 
man  favoured  and  even  infpired  by  the  Gods  ;  and  we 

Liv.  xxvi.  fhall  fee  that  on  his  fide,  he  took  pains  to  confirm  the 

^^'  Romans  in  that  opinion. 

However  P.  Scipio  might  be  created  ^dile,  it  is 
certain,  that  he  was  then  but  one  and  twenty  or  two 
and  twenty  years  old,  as  three  years  after,  when  he 
was  fent  to  command  in  Spain,  he  was  but  four  and 

Polyb.  vi.  twenty.     The  Laws  that  dire6led  the  years,  at  which 

4.66.  perfons  might  hold  the  great  offices,  were  not  yet  iit 
ufe :  but,  afterwards,  it  was  not  allowed  to  exercife 
them  before  having  ferved  ten  campaigns,  and  confe- 
quently  before  twenty-feven  years  of  age ;  for  the 
Romans  began  to  ferve  at  feventeen.  In  the  573d 
year  of  Rome,  in  the  Confulfhip  of  Q^Fulvius  Flac-. 
cus  and  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  L.  Villius,  a  Tribune 
of  the  People,  paffed  a  law,  that  fixed  the  age  at 
which  the  Curule  offices  might  be  demanded  and  ob- 
tained: for  only  thofe  were  in  queflion.  According 
to  Manucius,  the  age  for  the  Curule  T^dilefhip  was 
feven  and  thirty ;  for  the  Prsetorlhip,  forty  ^  and  for 
the  Confulfhip,  three  and  forty. 

A.R.  540.     .     Q^  FuLvius  Flaccus,  III. 

Ant.  C  A        *^  T» 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Q^Fulvius  had  been  twice  Conful  and  Cenfor  in 
the  interval  betv/een  the  firfl  and  fecond  Punic  wars, 
and  had  been  tv/ice  Prcetor  fince  Hannibal  had  entered 
Italy.  Claudius  was  the  fame,  who  had  commanded 
in  Sicily  before,  and  under*,  Marcellus.  The  Com- 
monwealth had  twenty-three  legions  on  foot  this  year, 
that  is,  two  hundred  and  twenty-feven  thoufand  men. 

A  great 
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A  great  confufion  was  raifed  at  Rome  on  the  occa- ■^.  R.  540. 
fion  of  M.  Poftumius  Pyrgenfis  a  Publican,  or  Tax-     ";^.' 
farmer  •,  who  had  not  his  fellow  for  avarice  and  fraud,  Liv.  xxv. 
except  the  Pomponius  mentioned  above.     We  have  ^'  ^ 
fpoke  before  on  the  contradt  made  by  the  Common- 
wealth with  perfons  of  bufmefs  for  fupplying  the  ar- 
mies in  Spain  with  all  neceflary  provifions ;  and  we 
have  feen,  that  one  condition  of  that  contrad  was, 
that  the  Commonwealth  fhould  ftand  to  all  the  lofTes, 
that  might  happen  by  violent  ftorms.     This  conven- 
tion had  made  way  for  two  kinds  of  knavery.     They 
had  given  in  falle  fhip wrecks ,;  and  the  true  ones  they 
had  declared,  had  been  purpofely  occafioned  by  them- 
felves.     For,  having  laden  old  ruinous  veflels  with 
merchandize  of  little  value  and  fmall  quantity,  they 
had  funk  them,  after  having  faved  the  feamen  in  fkiffs 
prepared   for   that   purpofe.      They   afterwards  had 
given  in  falfe  accounts  of  a  great  number  of  confider- . 
able  effeds  lod. 

The  Prastor  M.  Atilius,  being  informed  of  this 
fraud,  had  declared  it  to  the  Senate  the  preceding 
year.  But,  as  in  the  prefent  conjuncture  it  was  ne- 
cefTary  to  hold  fair  with  the  contractors,  it  was  not 
judged  proper  to  pafs  a  decree  againft  them.  The 
People  adted  with  more  feverity  in  refpe6t  to  them. 
Spurius  and  Lucius  Carvilius,  two  brothers,  and  Tri- 
bunes of  the  People,  enraged  at  fo  hateful  and  infa- 
mous a  malverfation,  accufed  Poftumius,  and  carried 
their  point  fo  as  to  have  him  fined  tv/o  hundred  thou- 
fand  AfTes,  that  is,  about  five  hundred  pounds  fter-  Ducen-  ^ 
ling.  The  day  on  which  he  was  to  appear  to  make  ^"JJJ^i^-g^*" 
his  defence  being  come,  he  came  before  the  People,  muitam 
affembled  in  fo  great  a  number,  that  the  place  of  the  dixerunt. 
Capitol  was  fcarce  big  enough  to  contain  them.  His 
caufe  was  pleaded.  The  People  were  fo  averfe  to 
him,  that  his  only  remaining  hope  was,  that  C.  Servi- 
lius  Cafca,  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  People,  and 
his  near  relation,  would  oppofe  the  conclufions  of  his 
coUegues,  before  the  Tribes  proceeded  to  vote.  The 
witnelTes  having  been  heard,  the  Tribunes  made  the 
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A.  R.  54-0- multitude  difperfe  ;  and  v/ere  going  on  to  draw  lots, 
Ant.c.    to  know  which  of  the  Tribes  fhould  vote  firlt.  ,  In 
the  mean  time  the  accufed  prefTed  Cafca  to  difmifs  the 
alTembly,  by  declaring  in  their  favour,  and  oppofmg 
the  proceedings  of  his  collegues.     Caica  was  in  great 
perplexity,  divided  between  the  fear  of  feeii)g  his  re- 
lation fentenced,  and  the  fliame  of  defending  fo  bad 
a  caufe.     The  contradors   feeing  that  they  -had  little 
to  hope  from  his  prote6lion,  in  order  to  excite  fome 
commotion,  that  might  prevent  the  decifion  of  this 
ftffair,  advanced  with  their  followers  into  the  fpace, 
which  had  been  left  open  by  the  withdrawing  of  the 
multitude,  difputing  highly  againil  the  Tribunes  and 
the  People  themfelves.     They  were  upon  the  point 
of  coming  to  blows,  when  the  Conful  addreffing  him- 
felf  to  the  Tribunes  :    "  Don't  you  fee,"    faid  he, 
"  that  they  defpife  your  authority  ^  that  they  treat  you 
,"  with  violence  ;  and  that,  if  you  do  not  immediately 
*'  difmifs  the  affembly,  a  fedition  will  break  out.",  'r 
AfToon  as  the  People  were  retired  by  the  order  of 
the  Tribunes,  the  Senate  was  alTembled,    to  whom 
the  Confuls  reprefented  the  tumult,  which  the  info- 
lence  of  the  Publicans  had  excited  amongft  the  Peo- 
ple, in  order  to  prevent  them  from  voting.     They  ob- 
ferved,  "  that  Camillus,  whofe  banilhment  had  occa- 
fioned  the  ruin  of  the  city,  had  fuffered  his  country 
to  pafs  an  unjuil  fentence  againil  him.     That  before 
him  the  Decemviri,  by  whofe  laws  Rome  was  flili  ac- 
tually governed,  ^and  afterwards  many  other  jRomans, 
principal  perfons  of  the  Commonwealth,  had-  in  like 
manner  differed  with  fubmiflion  the  judgmejits  paffed 
on  them  by  the  People.     That  none  but  Poftumius 
had  prefumed  to  ufe  violence  in  order  to  deprive  his 
citizens  of  the  liberty ^,of  their  fuffr ages.-,: That  lie 
had  difTolved  the  affembly,  trampled  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Tribunes,  and  attacked  the,  People  at  the 
head  of  a  feditious  rout  in  a  manner- drawn- up „in 
battle.     That  if  they  had  not  proceeded  to.  blows:,  if 
blood  had  not  been  Ihed,    it  was  only  owing  to  the 
moderation  and  patience  of  the  magiftrates,  who  had 
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given  way  for  the  prefent  to  the  prefumption  of  a  few  ^-R-  540,- 
frantic  wretches,  that  v/ere  upon  the  point  of  putting 
every  thing  in  a  flame." 

The  perfons  of  the  greatefl  confideration  having 
exprefled  themfelves  much  in  the  fame  terms,  and 
the  Senate  having  declared  by  a  decree,  that  the  con- 
dud:  of  the  PubUcans,  on  this  occafion,  was  a  rebel- 
lious attempt  againft  the  public  order,  and  of  perni- 
cious example,  the  Tribunes  immediately  dropped  the 
pecuniary  punifhment,  with  which  they  would  at  firft 
have  been  fatisiied,  and  having  formed  new  articles 
againft  the  accufed,  that  amounted  to  banifliment, 
they  in  the  mean  time  ordered  the  Lidtor  to  feize  the 
perfon  of  Poftumius,  and  carry  him  to  prifon,  if  he 
did  not  give  fecurity  for  his  appearance  at  the  time 
and  place  afligned  him.  Poftumius  gave  fecurity, 
but  did  not  appear  on  the  day  fixed :  which  made 
the  People,  on  the  motion  of  the  Tribunes,  decree,, 
that  if  Poftumius  did  not  appear  before  the  firft  of 
May,  and  having  been  cited,  ftiould  neither  appear 
himfelf,  nor  any  body  for  him,  he  fhould  be  deemed 
from  thenceforth  as  baniftied,  his  eftate  fnould  be  fold 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Commonwealth,  "  and  fire  and 
"  water  be  prohibited  him."  There  was  no  law  at 
Rome  for  condemning  a  citizen  to  banifhment  in  ex- 
prefs  terms :  but  "  to  prohibit  him  fire  and  v/ater," 
without  which  life  cannot  be  preferved,  was  adually 
to  condemn  him  to  banifhment,  by  obliging  him  to 
feek  that  elfewhere,  which  he  could  not  have  in  his 
country. 

An  exemplary  punifhment  of  this  kind,  repeated 
from  time  to  time,  would  put  a  ftop  to  many  frauds 
and  knaveries,  which  impunity  condnues  and  encou- 
rages in  contempt  of  laws  and  public  good. 

After  Poftumius  v/as  fentenced,  all  who  had  any 
fhare  in  the  tumult  and  fedition,  were  cited  to  appear 
and  to  give  fecurity  for  doing  fo  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  thofe  who  wanted  bail  were  carried  to  prifon. 
Moft  of  them,  to  avoid  this  danger,  went  volunta- 
rily into  banifhment.     And  this  was  the  ilTue  of  the 
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A.  R.  540.  frauds  of  the  contra6lors,    and    of   the  infolence  of 
^^I'S'   thofe  who  undertook  to  defend   it. 

AfTembiies  were  afterwards  held  for  the  ele6lion 
of  a  Pontifex  Maximus  in  the  room  of  P.  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  who  had  died  a  little  before.  Three  com- 
petitors flood  for  this  office,  and  follicited  it  with 
great  ardor,  and  vivacity  :  Q^  Fulvius  Fiaccus,  then 
Conful  for  the  third  time,  and  formerly  Cenfor ; 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  had  alfo  been  twice 
Conful  and  Cenfor;.    and  P.  Licinius  Cralfus,    who 

•  was  upon  the  point  of  ftanding  fbr  the  Curule  ^^dile- 
fhip.  The  lail,  young  as  he  was,  carried  it  againfl 
his  competitors,  notv/ithflanding  their  advanced  age, 
^nd  the  great  offices  they  had  borne.  The  reafons  of 
this  preference  are  not  unworthy  our  curiofity.     Per- 

•  haps  there  was  no  other  but  the  caprice  of  the  Peo- 
ple. The  perfon  elected  however  merited  the  honour 
of  fuch  a  choice,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel  of  this 
hidory.  Craflus  was  the  only  one,  in  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  who  had  been  created  Pontifex  Maximus 
before  he  had  exercifed  any  Curule  offices. 

The  Confuls  found  great  difficulties  in  compleating 
the  levies.  There  was  not  fuffiicient  number  of  youth 
to  recruit  the  old  legions,  and  form  the  new  ones, 
that  were  to  be  fet  on  foot..  The  Senate,  without  dif- 
penfing  v/ith  their  duty  in  that  refpe6l,  created  a  dou- 
ble Triumvirate,  and-  thole  commiffioners  had  orders 
to  go  to  ail  the  towns  and  cities  of  Italy,  one  half  of 
them  within  fifty  miles  round  Rom.e,  and  the  other 
beyond  that  dillance,  to  enquire  what  num.ber  of 
youth  each  difrri6t  could  fupply.     They  had  orders  to- 

'  iill  all  that  feemed  flrong  enough  to  bear  arms,  though, 
not  of  the  age  affignecl  by  the  laws.  The  Tribunes 
w^ere  defired,  if  they  thought  proper,  to  propofe-a 
law  to  the  People,    in  virtue  of  which,    thofe,  who 

,  fhould  lift  before  the  age  of  feventeen,  ffiould  be  al- 
lowed their  campaigns,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they 
had  entered  the  fervice  at  feventeen  or  upwards.     The 
Triumviri  made  the  levies  according  to  their  comimif- 
Hon.  - 
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The  Romans  had  long  apprehended'  the  revolt  of  A.  R.  5-4<?.' 


the  Tarentines   as   much  as  Hannibal   had    room   to 
hope  it,  when  an  event,  that  pafied  at  Rome  itfelf, 
hallened  the  execution  of  it.     Phiieas,  a  citizen  of 
Tarentum,  had  long  been   at  Rome  under  the  cha- 
racter of  an  envoy.     He  was  of  a  reftlefs  difpofition, 
and  fuffered  the  repofe  with  impatience  in  which  he 
had  long  Lmguifhed.     He  found  means  to  get  accefs 
to  the   hollages,  whom  the  Tarentines  had  given  to 
the  Commonwealth,  and  who  were  kept  in  the  temple 
of  Liberty.     No  great  care  was  taken  to  guard  them  ; 
becaufe  it  was  neither  for  the  interefl:  of  themfelves 
or  their  country,  to  deceive  the  Romans.     In  fre- 
quent converfations  that  he  had  with  them,  he  per- 
fuaded  them  to  m.ake  their  efcape  :  and  having  cor- 
rupted two  of  thofe  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  temple, 
at  the  dole  of  day  he  took  them  out  of  their  place 
of  confinement  and  fled  with  them.     Afibon  as"  day 
appeared,  the  noife  of  their  efcape  fprcad  in  the  city. 
Perfons  v/ere  immediately  difpatched  after  them,  v/ho 
came   up  with  them  at  Tarracina,  fifteen  or  fixteen 
leagues  from  Rome,  and  brought  them  back.     They 
were  treated  with  the  utmoft  rigor  ;  and  after  having 
been  fcourged  with  rods  in  the  Forum,  were  thrown 
down  from  the  top  of  the  Tarpeian  rock.     The  Ro- 
man people,   in  fo  fudden  -and  cruel  a  puniiliment, 
*  conluited  only  their  rage,  and  the  defire  of  revenge^ 
.which  are  bad  counfellors,    and  never  hear  reafbn. 
Reafon  a6ls   flowly:    it  weio-hs   and  examines  every 
thing :   It  leaves  room  for  reflection  and  repentance  : 
it  never  punifnes  v/ithout  regret  -,  and,  when  compel- 
.led  to  it,   proportions  the  puniiliment  to  the  crim.e. 
Anger  is  precipitate,  violent,  andunjuft:  it  hearkens 
to  nothing,  and  follows  only  the  firft  impulfe  which 
paffion  infpires.     The  revolt  of  two  powerful  cities  of 

^    *  Cupldine  atque  Ira,  pefTimis  conriiltoribus,  jri-aiTari.     Sallust. 
in  bell.  JuGURTH. 

Ira  fibi  indulget,  ex  libinine  judicat,   5r  audlre  rvyn  vult.     Rntio 

utrique  parti  locum  dat  &  tempus ut  excutit-ndas  fparium  yehtati 

habeat.     Ratio  id   jndicari  vult,  qnod  a^quuni  eft:  ifa  id  cquum  vi- 
4envult,  quod  judicavit.     Senec.  de  ira,  i,  i6. 
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A.'R.54o.  Italy  made  the  Romans  fenfible,  how  wrong  they  were 
Ant.  c.   j^  proceeding  to  fuch  a  fcverity. 

Liv.  XXV.  So  cruel  a  punifliment  exceedingly  enraged  the  Ta- 
^"""-  rentines.  Many  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  city 
vHifc'sQ.  formed  a  confpiracy  for  delivering  it  up  to  Plannibal. 
^c.  They  were  a  great  wiiile  concerting  the  meafures  ne- 

cefTary  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  defign.  The  Cartha- 
ginians at  length  were  received  into  the  city  in  the 
night,  whilfl  the  Commander  of  the  Roman  garrifon, 
called  Livius,  was  full  of  wine  and  fail  afleep.  Moil 
of  the  Romans  efcaped  into  the  citadel.  It  was  almoft 
entirely  furrounded  with  the  fea  like  a  peninfula  ;  and 
the  reft  was  covered  with  very  high  rocks,  and  in- 
clofed  with  a  wall  and  broad  foiTe  on  the  fide  next  the 
city.  Hannibal  rightly  judged,  that  it  would  be  im- 
polTible  for  him  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  it  by  force, 
and  by  befieging  it  in  form.  In  confequence,  not  to 
ikll  into  th€  inconvenience,  either  of  abandoning 
greater  enterprizes  by  continuing  there  to  defend  the 
Tarentines, .  or  of  leaving  them  expofed  to  the  hofli- 
lities  of  the  Romians,  he  refolved  to  feparate  the  city 
from  the  citadel  by  an  intrenchment,  Vv^hich  they  fhould 
not  be  able  to  force.  Great  progrefs  was  made  in  the 
work  in  a  very  Ihort  time,  efpecially  after  the  Romans 
had  made  a  falley  upon  the  v/orkmen,  and  been  re- 
pulfed  with  confiderable  lofs.  The  Carthaginians  af- 
terwards continued  their  works  without  oppofition. 
They  dug  a  broad  and  deep  foile,  upon  the  lide  of 
which  they  raifed.a  iirong  palifade.  The  citadel  had 
been  for  fome  time  attacked  with  machines  and  works 
of  all  kindsv  when  fliccours,  that  came  by  fea  from 
Metapontum,  gave  them  the  boldnefs  fuddenly  to  at- 
tack the  enemy's  works  in  the  night.  Part  of  them 
they  burnt,  and  deilroyed  the  refb. 

Hannibal  having  iiiTembled  the  principal  Taren- 
tines,  explained  to  them  the  difficulty  of  the  enter- 
prize.  The  citadel  commanding  the  mouth  of  the 
port,  left  the  fea  open  to  thofe  fhut  up  in  it  -,  whereas 
th.e  city  could  not  receive  provifions  by  fea,  and  the 
befiegers  had  more  to  fear  from  famine  than  the  be- 

fieged 
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fieged  themfdves.  He  therefore  made  the  Taren- A.  R.  540. 
tines  fenfible,  "  That  it  was  not  pofTible  to  take  a  ^^^'  ^' 
citadel  fo  well  fortified  by  aflault :  that  it  was  no  lefs 
difficult  to  take  it  by  a  regular  fiege,  as  long  as  the 
enemy  were  mailers  at  fea.  That  if  he  had  fhips, 
with  which  lie  could  prevent  convoys  from  coming  to 
them,  he  could  foon  reduce  them  either  to  abandon 
the  place,  or  to  furrender."  The  Tarentines  agreed 
in  all  he  faid ;  but  they  did  not  fee  how  they  could 
make  their  galleys  put  to  fea,  whilft  the  enemy  were 
mailers  of  the  entrance  of  the  port,  in  which  tliey 
kept  them  in  a  manner  blocked  up. 

Hannibal  had  V'^reat  principle :  which  was,  that 
*  frequently,  what  was  impoflible  to  common  men, 
was  only  difficult  to  thofe  who  knew  how  to  employ 
perfeverance  and  induftry.  He  made  ufe  of  his  prin- 
ciple upon  this  occafion.  By  his  order  a  great  number 
of  carts  were  got  together,  which  were  made  fail  to 
each  other :  machines  were  prepared  for  drawing  fhips 
out  of  the  fea :  the  ways  were  made  broader  and  more 
level,  that  the  carriages  might  pafs  through  them  with 
the  greater  eafe  and  fpeed  :  and  a  fufficient  number  of 
men  and  draught-beads  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  were 
provided.  The  high-ilreet  crofTed  the  whole  city, 
and  ran  from  the  port  to  the  main  fea  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity. He  cauled  the  galleys  to  be  drawn  through 
it  upon  carriages.  The  work  was  began  and  carried 
on  with  fo  much  zeal  and  ardor,  that  at  the  end  of 
fome  few  days  a  well  equipped  fleet  was  feen  turning 
the  point  of  the  citadel,  and  anchoring  at  the  very 
mouth  of  the  port.  Hannibal,  after  having  put  the 
affairs  of  the  Tarentines  into  this  condition,  returned 


into  his  winter-quarters. 


r-»-^c^  J 


*  Multa  quae  impedita  natura  fimt,  confilio  expediuntur.  Liv. 
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Ferice  Latins,     Thiie  when  the  Confuls  entered  upon  office. 
Origin  of  the  games  called.  Ludi  Apollinares.     '■The  Con- 
fuls force  Hanno's  camp  nea^  Capua ^  whither  he  was 
carrying  provifions.      ^he  people  of  Metapontum  and 
'Tktirium  fitrrender  to  Hannibal,     ^he  Confuls  prepare 
to  hefiege  Capua,     Fulvius^  Praetor  of  the  LucanianSy 
betrays  Gracchus  his  friend  and  gueft.     The  Co^ifids  re- 
ceive a   blow  before  Capua.      Single  combat  between 
Crifpinus  a  Roman,^  and  Radius  a  Campayiian.     Battle 
between  the  Confuls  and  Hannibal  with  equal  advantage, 
M.  Centeniits  Penula  defeated  by  Hannibal.     Capua  be- 
fieged  inform.     The  fiege  is  vigor  oufly  carried  on  by  the 
two  Pro-confuls.     Hannibal  comes  to  the  relief  of  Capua^ 
fnd  retires  after  a  rude  battle.     He  marches  againfi 
Rome,  to  make  a  diverfi^n.     The  Pro  conful  Fu.vius 
receives  orders  to  follow  him  zvith  his  troops  for  the  de- 
fence- '  of  Rome.     Great  alarm   amtngji    the   People, 
Hannibal  incamps  near  the  Anio.     Both  fides  prepare 
^for  a  battle.     A  great  florin  prevents  it  two  fever al 
times  from  be  ng  fought.     Hannibal  mortified  by  thofe 
twofingular  events.,  retires  to  the  extremity  of  Brutium. 
Rulvius  returns  to  Capua.     Capua  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties.    The  garrifon  write  to  Hamibal.,  and  riproach 
him  warmly.     Deliberation  cf  the  Senate  of  Capua. 
Eloquent  difcoiirfe  cf  yibius  Virius.      Many  Senators 
kill  themfelvts,     Capua  furnnders  at  I  aft.      Terrible 

punifkment 
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,puni/hment  cf  the  Senators  and  inbalitants.     Death  of 
.  I'aurea.  Jubellius.     IFifdom  of  the  Ro?nan  People's  con- 
du£f^  in  determining  not  to  demolijh  C^<pua. 

Q^FuLvius  Flaccus,  A.R. 540. 

A  r^  •  Ti  Ant.  C. 

Appius  Claudius  ruLCHER.  212. 

TFIE  feftival  called  Feriaj  Latinse  kept  the  Con- 
fuls  and  Pn-etors  at  Rome  till  the  twenty-fixth  ^^^  ^^^^ 
of  April.     Having  that  day  finillied  the  ufual  facri- 12. 
Hces  upon  the  Alban  mountain,  each  fet  out  for  his 
refpc6tive  province. 

I  think  I  have  already  obferved  fomewhere,  that  the  Dion. Hal. 
folemnity  of  the  Feri^  Latinas  was  inflituted  by  Tar-  ^^'  ^5°' 
quinius  Superbus.      He  ellablifhed  it  to  ftrengthen,     > 
the  union  between  the  Latines  and  Rom.ans.     F^orty- 
feven  States  fhared  in  this  feftivai.     Their  deputies 
aflembled  annually  upon  a  day  fixed  by  the  Confuls. 
upon  the  Alban  mountain  in  a  temple  confecrated  to 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  and  offered  a  common  facrifice ;  this 
was  a  bull,    of  which  a  piece  was  afterwards  given  to 
each  of  the  deputies.     Every  thing  v>^as  equal  amongft 
them,  except  that  the  prefident  was  a  Roman.     The 
feftivai  at  firft  continued  but  one  day»     A  fecond  was 
added  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Kings :  a  third,  when 
the  People  who  had.  retired  to  the  facred  mountain, 
returned  to  the  city :    and  laftly,  a  fourth  when  the 
difputes  that  arofe  in  the  time  of  Camillus  between 
the  Senate    and  People  concerning  the   Confullhip, 
were  appeafed.     The  Conful  did  not  fet  out  for  the  Plut-  in 
field,  or  his  province,  till  he  had  celebrated  this  fef-  ^^"^ii-  P- 
tival.  ■ 

The  time,  when  the  Confuls  entered  upon  office 
varied  much.  Not  to  fpeak  of  more  ancient  times, 
when  the  variations  were  frequent  enough,  we  find  in 
the  364th  year  of  Rome,  that  the  military  Tribunes, 
who  fupplied  the  place  and  had  the  authority  of  Con- 
fuls, enter  upon  office  upon  the  Calends,  that  is  to 
fay,  upon  the  firft  of  July.  This  cuftom  feems  to 
have  fubfiftcd  down  to  the  Confuls  M.  Claudius  Mar- 

"  G  4  ^  cellus. 
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A.R-540- cellus,  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who,  according  to 
^nt.  c.  ^^^  proofs  alledged  by  Sigonius  and  Pighius,  could 
not  have  entered  upon  office  before  the  ides,  or  the 
15th  of  March  in  the  530th  year  of  Rome,  a  little 
before  the  fecond  Punic  war.  And  this  day  is  men- 
tioned in  Livy,  as  that  for  entering  upon  the  Conful- 
fhip.  Lib.  xxii.  n.  i.  At  length  it  was  fixed  for  the 
Calends,  that  is  to  fay,  the  firit  of  January  under  the 
Confuls  Fulvius  Nobilior,  and  T,.  Annius  Lufcus,  in 
the  599th  year  of  Rome.  > 

Upon  the  pretended  predictions  of  a  famous  footh- 
3Liv.  XXV.  fayer,  called  Marcius,  the  games  called  Ludi  Apol- 
^*'  linares,  were  inftituted,  and  celebrated  in  the  great 

Circus.     The  citizens  wore  crowns  on  their  heads  at 
thefe  games :  the  Roman  Ladies  went  to  pray  in  all 
the  temples :  the  citizens   ate  in  public,  each  before 
his  own  door ;  and  this  day  was  folemnized  with  all 
the  ufual  cerem.onies  of  religion  and  great  rejoicings. 
Liv,  XXV.       Whilft  Hannibal  v/as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ta- 
?3?  H'     rentum,  the  two  Confuls  v/ere  in  Samnium,  employed 
in  making  preparations  for  the  fiege  of  Capua.     And 
though  they  had  not  yet  invefled  that  city,  as  they 
had  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  fowing  their  lands, 
it  already  felt  the  effedts  of  famine,  which  is  com- 
monly only  the  confequence  of  a  long  fiege.     They 
therefore  fent  deputies  to  Hannibal,  to  defire  him  to 
caufe  corn  to  be  carried  from  the  adjacent  places  into 
Capua,  before  the  Confuls  took  the  field  with  the  le- 
gions, and  had  made  themfelves  maflers  of  all  the 
avenues.     Hanno,   whom  Hannibal  had  ordered  tq 
do  this,  having  hailily  colle6led  a  great  quantity  of 
corn,  gave  the  Campanians  notice  of  the  day  when 
they  fhould  come  and  carry  away  thofe  provifions ; 
ordering  them  to  affemble  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try as  many  carriages  and  beafbs  of  burthen  as  they 
polTibly  could.     But  the  Campanians  fhewed  on   this 
occafion  their  ulual  Hoth  and  negligence.     They  fent 
only  about  four  hundred  carts,  with  a  fmall  number 
of  carriage   beafts.      Hanno  reproved  them   in   th^ 
ilrongeft  terms,  and  told  them,  that  hunger,  v/hich 
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roifzes"  the  very  brutes,  was  not  capable  of  making  A.  R.  540. 
them   quit  their  natural  ftupefa6lion  and  indolence,      ^jj,.  * 
He  fixed  another  day  for  them  to  fetch  away  the  reft 
of  the  provifions. 

The  Confuls,  who  were  at  Bovianum,  having  been 
informed  of  this,  Fulvius  made  his  troops  fet  out  in 
the  night.     The  Romans  arrived  a  little  before  day 
at  the  enemies'  camp,   in  which  they  were  informed 
trouble  and  confufion  prevailed.     They  put  it  into 
fuch  a  terror  and  confternation,  that  if  it  had  been  fi- 
tuated  in  the  flat  country,  it  would  inevitably  have 
been  taken  on  the  firft  attack.     The  height  of  the 
ground,  to  which  the  afcent  was  fteep  on  all  fides, 
ftrengthened  by  the  entrenchments  which  had  been 
made,  defended  it.     When  it  was  day,  a  battle  fuffi- 
ciently  obftinate  enfued.     The  determinate  valour  of 
the  Romans  furmounted  all  obftacles.     They  got  into 
the  fofle  and  intrenchments  in  feveral  places,  which 
eould  not  be  efFecbed  without  many  foldiers  being  kil- 
led and  wounded.     The  Conful,  difcouraged  by  that 
lofs,  conceived  thoughts  of  quitting  the  enterprize. 
The  officers  and  foldiers  would  not  confent  to  it,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  give  into  their  cries  and  ardour. 
The  Romans  immediately  renewed  the  attack  with 
frefli  courage,  and  threw  themfelves  in  emulation  of 
each  other  into  the  enemies  camp  amidft  a  fhower  of 
darts  difcharged  upon  them  from  all  fides.     It  was 
taken  in  a  moment,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  plain  and 
without  entrenchments.     From  that  inilant  it  was  ra- 
ther a  flaughter  than  a  battle.     The  Romans  killed 
fix  thoufand  Carthaginians,  took  above  feven  thoufand 
with  the  Campanian  foragers,  and  all  the  carriages 
and  beafts  of  burthen  that  they  had  brought  with 
them.     Befides  which  they  took  all  the  plunder  Han- 
no  had  taken  in  the  countries  of  the  allies  of  the  Ro- 
man People. 

The  two  Confuls  repaired  to  Beneventum,  and  fold 
or  divided  the  booty.  Thofe  who  had  fignalized 
themfelves  at  the  taking  of  the  camp,  were  rewarded, 
Jianno,  from  Cominium,  where  he  was  employed  in 
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A.  R;  540.  colledling  corn,  and  where  he  received  advice  of  the. 
Ant.  c.  jefe^t;  Qf  }^is  troops,  fled  into  the  country  of  the  Brutii 
v/ith  a  fmail  number  of  foragers,  whom  he  accidentally 
had  along  with  him. 

The  Campanians,  on  their  fide,  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  defeat  of  their  countrymen  and  allies, 
fent  deputies  to  acquaint  Hannibal,  "  that  the  two 
Confuls  were  near  Beneventum  but  one  day's  march 
from  Capua :  that  in  confequence,  the  Campanians . 
were  upon  the  point  of  feeing  the  enemy  at  their  gates 
and  before  their  walls.  That  if  he  did  not  fpeedily 
come  to  their  aid,  the  Romans  would  make  them- 
felves  mailer  of  Capua  fooner  and  with  m.ore  eafe  than, 
they  had  taken  Arpi.  That  he  ought  not  to  be  en- 
tirely fo  engrolTed,  by  the  view  of  taking  the  citadel 
of  Tarentum,  as  to  negle6i:  Capua,  which  he  ufed  to 
equal  with  Carthage,  and  abandon  it  without  defence 
to  the  revenge  of  the  Romans."  Hannibal  promifed 
them  that  he  fhould  take  care,  that  Capua  fliould 
be  fafe.  In  the  mean  time,  he  fent  with  the  deputies 
two  thoufand  men,  to  prevent  the  ravages  that  the 
armies  of  the  enemy  committed  upon  the  lands  of  the 
Campanians. 

The  Romans  however,  without  negledling  their 
other  affairs,  took  care  to  defend  the  citadel  of  Ta- 
rentum. They  made  fome  veffels  laden  with  provi- 
fions  enter  the  port,  through  the  enemy.  This  ftjpply 
came  very  opportunely,  and  revived  the  courage  of 
the  befieged.  The  garrifon  had  been  fortified  fome 
time,  by  the  foldiers,  that  had  been  fent  from  Metapon- 
Liv.  xxiv.  tum,  and  had  entered  the  Citadel.  Hannibal  made  a 
20.  fleet  fail  from  Sicily,  to  cut  off  their  provifions.     It 

did  indeed  Ihut  up  all  the  pafTages  on  the  fide  next 
the  fea :  but  by  Haying  too  long  in  the  fame  place,  it 
reduced  its  friends,  ftill  more  than  its  enemies,  to  far 
mine.  At  length  the  next  year,  the  Carthaginian 
veiTeis  failed  away,  and  their  retreat  gave  the  Taren- 
tines  more  pleafure,  than  their  arrival  had  done.  But 
the  benefit  they  received  from  it  was  little  confiderable, 
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bccaufe  as  foon  as  the  aid  by  fea  was  gone,  provifions  A.  R.  540, 
ceafcd  to  be  brought  into  the  city.  ^^"^^  *  " 

The  People  of  Metapontum  being  no  longer  awed 
by  the  Roman  garrilbn,  which  had-  been  removed,  as 
we  have  jull  laid,  into  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  im- 
mediately furrendered  their  city  to  Hannibal.  Thofe 
of  Thurium  did  the  fame,  and  what  induced  both  to 
adt  in  this  manner,  w^as  the  refentment  they  had  con- 
ceived againft  the  Romans  for  their  cruel  punifhment 
of  the  hoilages  of  Tarentum. 

I'he  Confuls  marched  their  troops  from  Beneven- 
tum  into  the  country  of  Campania,  not  only  to  de- 
ftroy  the  corn,  Avhich  was  now  well  grov/n,  but  with 
defign  to  befiege  Capua.  They  were"  defirous  to  ren- 
der their  Confullhip  famous  by  taking  fo  opulent  a 
city,  and  to  obliterate  the  fhame  and  reproach  v/hich 
the  Romans  feemed  to  deferve  for  leaving  the  treache- 
ry and  revolt  of  a  People  fo  near  Rome  fo  long  unpu- 
nifhed.  But  not  being  v/iliing  to  leave  Beneventum, 
without  defence,  and  being  alfo  defirous  to  ftrengthen 
themfelves  againft  Hannibal's  cavalry,  in  cafe  he  came 
to  the  relief  of  Capua,  they  ordered  Ti.  Gracchus  to 
march  with  his  horfe  and  light  armed  troops  from 
Lucania  to  Beneventum,  and  to  leave  one  of  his 
Lieutenants  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  to  keep  Luca- 
nia in  awe. 

Gracchus  was  preparing  to  execute  the  order  of  theilv.  xxv. 
Confuls  when  he  was  deprived  both  of  the  means  and 
his  life  by  treachery.  The  traitor's  name  was  Fla-1 
vius.  He  was  the  head  of  that  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  that  adhered  to  the  Romans, 
whilft  the  reft  had  joined  with  Hannibal  •,  and  was 
then  Prsetor.  This  man  having  fuddenly  conceived 
the  defign  of  changing  fides,  believed,  that  in  order 
to  gain  Hannibal's  favour,  it  was  not  enough  to  offer 
him  only  his  own  perfon  and  party,  if  he  did  not  feal 
the  treaty,  he  defired  to  make,  with  the  blood  of  his 
General  and  gueft.  He  agreed  upon  the  whole  with 
Mago,  and  promifed  to  bring  Gracchus  into  a  conve- 
nient place.  After  this  converfation,  the  traitor  went 
.  "  to 
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A.  R.  540*  to  Gracchus,  and  told  him  :  "  That  he  had  projedlcd 
"^Tiz.  *    ^n  enterprize  of  the  lafl  importance,  but  that  in  order 
to  its  fuccels,  it  was  necefiary  that  Gracchus  himfelf 
fliould  come  into  it.  That  he  had  perfuaded  the  Prae- 
tors of  all  the  Lucanian  States,  who,   in  this  general 
emotion  of  almoft  all  Italy,  had  declared  for  Hanni- 
bal, to  return  into  the  alliance  and  amity  of  the  Ro- 
mans.    That  he  had  given  them  to  underftand,  that 
the  fortune  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  had  been 
almoft  entirely  ruined  at  the  battle  of  Canns,  daily 
refumed  its  fuperiority ;  whereas  that  of  Hannibal  in- 
fenfibly  declined,  and  his  troops  were  almoft  reduced 
to  nothing.     That  they  might  rely  upon  the  clemency 
of  the  Romans,  when  they  returned  to  them  by  a  fin- 
cere  repentance :  that  no  nation  was  fo  eafily  indu- 
ced, or  fo  much  inclined,  to  pardon  injuries.     That 
thefe  were  the  reafons  he  had  ufed  for  perfuading 
them.     That  they  had  come  into  them  :  but  that,  for 
their  better  affurance,  they  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
them  from  Gracchus's  own  mouth,  and  to  have  his 
promife,  ia  order  to  make  report  of  it  to  their  coun- 
trymen.    He  added,  that  he  had  appointed  them  a 
meeting  in  a  fey-place  not  far  from  the  Roman  camp. 
That  if  he  would  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  repair 
thither,  the  affair  would  foon  be  concluded,  and  by 
an  happy  treaty  all  Lucania  would  return  to  their  obe- 
dience to  the  Romans." 

Gracchus  found  fo  much  probability  In  the  fcheme 
propofed  to  him,  that  without  fufpeding  either  the 
condud  of  Flavius  of  infidelity,  or  his  difcourfe  of  ar- 
tifice, he  fet  out  from  his  camp  with  his  Li6lors,  and 
a  fmall  number  of  horfe,  and  threw  himfelf  into  the 
ambufcade  prepared  for  him  by  a  perfidious  friend. 
He  was  no  fooner  arrived  there,  than  the  enemy  came 
out  of  their  lurking  places,  and  poured  a  Ihower  of 
darts  upon  him  and  his  attendants.  Upon  which  that 
General  leaped  from  his  horfe,  and  exhorted  his  people, 
as  they  had  done  fo  much,  that  they  ftiould  at  leaft 
makea  glorious  end.  He  told  them^  .'f  That  the  only 
two  things  they  had  to  chufe.  were,  .w!hether  they  had 
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rather  fuffer  to  be  butchered  like  fheep  without  reveng-  A.R.  540^ 
ing  themfelves,  or,  by  arming  themlelves  with  noble  ^,^2, 
rage,  and  defpifing  death  now  inevitable,  to  expire,  co- 
vered with  the  blood  of  the  enemy,  upon  the  heaps  of 
their  arms  and  bodies  facrificed  to  their  juft  vengeance. 
And  that  they  fhould  endeavour  above  all  things  to  kill 
the  traitor  Flavius."  Whilfl  he  fpoke  to  this  efFedl, 
he  covered  his  left  arm  with  the  end  of  his  robe,  (for 
they  had  not  brought  fo  much  as  fhields  along  with 
them)  and  fell  impetuoufly  upon  the  enemy.  Num- 
bers prevailed  over  valour,  and  all  fell  with  Gracchus. 
Mago  immediately  fent  his  body  to  Hannibal,  and 
caufed  it  to  be  fet  up  before  the  tent  of  that  General 
with  the  rods  and  axes,  that  care  had  been  taken  to 
bring  off. 

Xhe  Confuls  having  entered  the  territory  of  Cam-  Liv.  xxv. 
pania,  began  to  plunder  the  flat  country,  and  to  lay  ^^' 
wade  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capua.  The 
Campanians  having  made  a  fally  upon  them,  fecond- 
ed  by  Mago  and  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  put  them 
into  fuch  a  confternation,  that  they  called  in  their 
troops,  and  retired  in  diforder  with  the  lofs  of  fifteen 
hundred  men.  This  advantaoie  filled  the  Camoanians 
With  fuch  an  haughty  confidence,  who  were  naturally 
proud  and  arrogant,  that  they  continually  harrafled 
the  Romians :  but  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  battle  in 
which  they  had  rafhly  engaged,  made  the  Confuls 
more  vigilant  and  more  upon  their  guard. 

An  event,  inconfiderable  in  itfelf,  did  not  a  little 
contribute  to  abate  the  boldnefs  of  the  Campanians, 
and  to  exalt  the  courage  of  the  Romans  •,  fo  true  it  is, 
that  in  war  the  leaft  things  have  often  great  confe- 
quences.  T.  Quintius  Crifpinus  a  Rornan  was  in 
union  with  Badius  of  Capua,  both  by  the  rights  of 
hofpitality,  and  a  very  ftri6t  friendfhip  confequential 
of  them.  What  had  farther  contributed  to  this  amity- 
was,  that  Baclius  had  fallen  fick  at  Quintius's  houie 
at  Rome  before  his  revolt  at  Capua,  and  had  received 
from  him  all  the  kind  offices,  that  could  be  expedled 
from  a  good  and  generous  friend.    Thi^  Badius  feeing 
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R.  540.  the  Roman  troops  incamped  before  the  wails  of  Ca- 
"V  ^'  pua,  advanced   to  the  firit  guard,  and  with  a  loud 
voice  demanded  that  Crifpinus  fliould  be  fent  to  him. 
The  latter  being  told  of  it,  believed,    that  Badius 
wanted  to  fpeak  with  him  as  an  old  friend,  and  went 
to  him  in  a  very  pacifick  difpofition ;  remembring, 
notv/ithftanding  the  rupture  between  the  two  States, 
the  perfonal  and  private  tie  between  them.     When 
Badius  faw,  that  he  v/as  within  hearing :  "  I  challenge 
"  you  to  fight."  faid  he  to  Crifpinus,  "  Let  us  mount 
"  our  horfes,  and  fhew  v/hether  you  or  I  have  moll 
"  courage."      Crifpinus,    who    expecled   nothing    fo 
little,  replied,  "  That  they  both  had  enemies  enough, 
"  againll  whom  they  might  make  trial  of  their  valour 
"  and  ftrength.     And  as  for  me,"  added  he,  "  if  I 
*^'  fhould  meet  you  by  chance  in  battle,  I  ihould  turn 
"  afide,  that  I  might  not  imbrue  my  hands  in  the 
"  blood  of  my  friend  and  gueft  •,"  and  then  was  going 
back  again  to  the  camp.     Badius,  upon  that,  more 
proud  than  before,  began  to  treat  the  m.oderation  and 
politenefs  of  Crifpinus  as  mxannefs  of  fpirit  and  cov/- 
ardice ;  adding  abundance  of  reproaches  which  he  de- 
ferved  himfelf.     "  You  pretend,  (laid  he)  to  be  defi- 
rous  of  fparing  my  life,  becaufe  you  v/ell  know,  that 
you  cannot  defend  your  own  againil  me.     But,  if 
you  believe  that  the  war,  which  has  diflblved  the 
alliance  between  the  two  States,  has  not  fumciently 
abolifhed  our  private  engagements  ;  know,  that  Ba- 
dius of  Capua  folemnly  renounces  all  amity  v/ith 
Titus  Crifpinus  the  Roman  :  and  I  call  to  witnefs 
this  declaration  the  foldiers  of  both  armies,  who 
hear  me.     I  will  no  longer  hold  any  thing  in  com- 
mon with  a  man,  v/ho  is  come  to  attack  my  coun- 
try, and  houfhold  gods.     If  you  have  any  courage, 
come  and  fight  me." 

Crifpinus,  little  moved  by  thefe  vain  and  frivolous 

t3nexpe61:ed  infults,  was  long  unwilling  to  accept  the 

challenge ;  and  it  was  only  in  efted  of  the  warm  and 

repeated  inftances  of  his  comrades,  who  remonllrated 

.to  him,  how  Ihameful  it  v/as  to  fuffer  the  Campanian 
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to  infult  him  with  impunity,  that  he  did  at  laft  accept  A- R- 540- 
it.     But  firft,  knowing  that  all  fmgle  combats  were     ^^l^  ' 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  war,  he  went  to  afk  his  Ge- 
nerals,' whether  they  would  permit  him   to  fight  an 
enemy  that  challenged  him  out  of  the  line  of  battle  : 
which  they  made  no  difficulty  to  grant. 

Being  then  at  liberty  to  ad,  he  took  his  arms, 
mounted  his  horfe,  and  calling  Badius  oiit  by  his 
name,  he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  fight  him. 
Badius  came  out  immediately.  They  had  no  fooner 
clapt  fpurs  to  their  horfes,  than  Crifpinus  ran  Badius 
above  his  Hiield  through  the  left  Ihoulder  with  his 
lance.  That  wound  having  made  the  Campanian  fall 
from  his  horfe,  the  Roman  leaped  off  his,  in  order  to 
difpatch  him  on  foot.  But  Badius  quitting  both  his 
horfe  and  fhield,  fied  and  rejoined  his  ov/n  troops. 
Crifpinus  returned  to  the  Romans  with  the  horfe  and 
arms  of  his  enemy  ;  and  having  Ihewn  them  thofe  ho- 
nourable fpoils  and  his  bloody  lance,  he  was  condu6t- 
ed  in  the  m.idfl  of  cries  of  joy  and  the  applaufes  of  all 
the  troops  to  the  tent  cf  the  Generals,  v/ho  beftov/ed, 
upon  his  valour  the  praifes  and  rewards  due  to  it. 

Is  there  a  fmgie  reader,  in  v/hom  the  relation  I  have; 
juft  been  giving,  has  not  infpired  a  particular  efteem 
^nd  a  kind  of  affeftion  for  the  prudence  and  modera- 
tion of  Crifpinus,  who  refpedrs,  in  an  antient  friend 
and  gueft,  the  name  and  obligations  himfelf  has  ircr 
nounced  •,  who  patiently  fufiers  himfelf  to  be  reproach- 
ed at  the  head  of  both  armies  v/ith  meannefs  of  fpint; 

J- 

and  cowardice,  with  v/hich  military  men  ufually  are 
infinitely  affeded  •,  and  who  even  in  fuch  a  cafe  does 
not  believe  it  allowable  for  him  to  make  ufe  of  his 
arms  without  the  permifTion  of  his  Generals  .^  On  the 
other  fide,  can  we  forbear  detefcing  the  favage  bruta- 
lity of  Badius,  who  through  a  frantic  defire  of  glory, 
forgets  the  ftridleO:  ties  of  nature ;  ti;i3,  which  tbr-m 
the  greatefc  happinefs  of  life  ^  But  what  then  fhould 
"we  think  of  cur  modern  duellifts^  who  trampling  un- 
der foot  the  laws  of  their  countty,  and  even  the  law 
'of  God,  think  themfeives  obliged,-   through ':a '-falle 

point 
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A.R.  540-  point  of  honour,  unknown  to  all  the  Pagan  world,  to 
Ant.  c.  jj^bj-^e  tl^eii-  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  bed  friend, 
for  an  unguarded  word,  that  has  perhaps  efcaped  him 
at  table,  or  in  the  company  of  familiar  friends,  with 
whom  we  talk  without  circumfpection  and  referve  ? 
To  expofe  one's  life  for  the  defence  of  one's  country 
and  Prince,  is  an  a6bion  of  the  higlieft  generofity. 
But  to  brave  death  through  a  ridiculous  vanity,  and 
to  fall  in  effedl  into  the  hands  of  an  offended  and  om- 
nipotent God,  is  a  folly,  or  rather  fo  prodigious  a 
phrenzy,  that  there  is  not  a  greater  proof  of  the  blind- 
nefs  of  men,  than  their  having  been  capable  of  annex- 
ing the  idea  of  reputation  to  fo  abfurd  and  fenfelefs  an 
adion. 
Liv.  XXV.  Hannibal  in  the  mean  time  came  to  the  aid  of 
^*  Capua,  and  having  advanced  very  near  that  city,  the 

third  day  after  he  drew  out  his  troops  in  battle,  well 
.  aiTured,  that  the  Romans,  overcome  fome  days  before 
by  the  Campanians,  would  find  it  much  more  difficult 
to  fuilain  him  and  his  vicftorious  army.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  battle,  the  Roman  army,  overwhelmed 
with  the  darts  difcharged  upon  them  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  began  to  give  way,  when  the  Confuls,  having 
ordered  theirs  to  charge  the  enemy,  reduced  the  whole 
adlion  to  a  battle  of  the  horfe.  Thines  were  in  this 
flate,  when  the  army  of  Sempronius,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Qii^eftor  Cn.  Cornelius,  having  been 
perceived  afar  off,  made  both  fides  believe,  that  they 
were  going  to  have  fome  new  enemy  upon  their  hands. 
In  confequence,  the  two  armies,  as  if  by  confent,  re- 
treated, and  returned  into  their  refpedlive  cam.ps, 
without  any  advantage  of  either  fide. 

The  following  night,  the  Confuls,  to  oblige  Han- 
nibal to  remove  from  Capua,  marched  each  a  different 
way,  Fulvius  towards  Cum^e,  and  Appius  into  Lu- 
cania.  The  next  day,  Hannibal  being  informed,  that 
the  Confuls  had  abandoned  their  camp,  and  were  re- 
tired different  ways,  after  having  been  uncertain  how 
to  adl  for  fome  time,  he  determined  at  length  to  fol- 
low Appius.     That  General  made  him  march  and 

countermarch 
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countermarch  a  o^reat  many  different  ways,  and  then  A.  R.  540, 

•  '  Ant     C 

Healing  a  march  upon  him^  returned  to  Capua  by  a        '    * 
different  route.  •         .  .•  _^ 

Hannibal  made  himfelf  amends  by  the^dccafion  he 
had  in  this  place  of  gaining  an  advantage  over  a  conli- 
derable  bodyof  Roman  troops.  M.Centenius,  firnamed 
Penula,  an  old  and  highly  efteemed  Centurion,  who 
had  quitted  the  fcrvice,  defired  an  audience  of  the 
Senate,  and  aflced  the  command  of  five  thoufand  men. 
He  promiled,  that  as  he  perfectly  knev/  both  the  ene- 
my and  the  country, -where  the  war  was  carrying  on^ 
he  fhould  not  be  iongr  without  renderino-  the  Com- 
monwealth  fome  important  fervice.  He  added,  that 
he  fliould  ufe  againft  Hannibal  the  fame  arts  and 
ftratagerris  ht  had  hitherto  employed  to  enfnare  the 
Roman  General  and  armies.  This  ^^'  promife  was  be- 
lieved as  (lightly,  as  it  had  been  raflily  made  :  as  if 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  merit  of  a  private 
Officer,  and  the  talents  of  a  General.  Inftead  of 
giving  him  Rve  thoufand  men,  they  granted  him  eight 
thoufand  •  and  rnany  having  voluntarily  joined  him  on 
his  march,  he  arrived  in  Lucania,  with  double  the 
forces  he  had  on  fetting  out  from.  Rome.  Here  he 
found  Hannibal,  who  had  halted  after  having  ineffec- 
tually purfued  Appius,  As  foon  as  the  two  armies 
came  in  view,  they  expreffed  the  fame  ardor  for  com- 
ing to  blows.  The  match  was  not  equal.  On  the 
one  fide,  Hannibal  commanded :  on  the  other,  a  Cen- 
turion :  on  the  one  fide  veteran  troops,  who  counted 
their  campaigns  by  their  vi^lories  5  011-the  other  raw 
foldiers,  raifed  in  hafte  and  badly  armed;  ^^  However, 
notwithilanding  fo  great  an  inequality,  the  battle  con- 
tinued above  tv/o  hours,  the  Romans  rrtaking  extra- 
ordinary efforts  of  valour^-  as  long  as  Centenius  was  at 
their  head*--  But,  as  he  expofed  himfelf  without- referve 
to  the  darts  of  the  enemy;  not  only  to  fuiiain  the  re- 
putation he  had  acquired  by  his  pad  aiRionsy  but  to 
"''avoid  the  difgrace  he  fhould  incur  for  the  fut-ufe^  if 
he  furvived  a  defeat  which  could  only  be  iiii-puted-to 
n   fT  I       .       -    . 

^*  Id  non  promilTum  magis  ftollJe,  quam  flolidt-  credltum  .  tanquam 
^ercdem  militaris,  &  imperatorias  artes  efient.     Liv. 
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A.  R.  540.  his  own  raflinefs  •,  he  foon  found  the  death  he  defired, 

'^'^^'  ^'  and  the  Romans  immediately  gave  way.     Hannibal 

knew  fo  well  how  to  fhut  them  up  on  all  fides  with 

his  cavalry,  that  of  fo  great  a  miultitude  fcarce  a  thou- 

fand  efcaped,  all  the  reft  perifned  either  in  the  battle 


or  flight. 


A."R.  <4i.         ^^-  FuLvius  Centum  ALUS. 

Ant.  C.  p.    SuLPICIUS    GaLBA. 

2JI. 

It  was  properly  fpeaking  this  year,  that  the  fiege  of 
Capua  was  carried  on  by  the  Romans  with  an  ardor, 
or  rather  with  a  fury,  that  has  few  examples.  The 
better  to  conceive  the  motives  that  animated  the  Ro- 
mans in  this  enterprize,  we  muft  remember  the  man- 
ner, in  which  the  Campanians,  who  had  been  antient 
allies  of  Rome,  had  a6led  in  refpeft  to  them.  The 
firft  defeats  of  the  Romans  by  Hannibal  had  already 
much  Ihaken  their  fidelity ;  when  the  blow  received 
at  Cannae  entirely  put  an  end  to  it.  They  believed 
the  power  of  the  Romans  entirely  and  irretrievably 
ruined  by  the  lofs  of  that  battle.  Flattered  with  a 
foolifn  hope  of  fucceeding  them  in  the  Empire  of 
Italy,  they  went  over  to  Hannibal :  and  not  content- 
ed vv^ith  abandoning  their  antient  allies  in  their  misfor- 
tunes, they  added  cruelty  to  perfidy,  and  inhumanly 
put  all  the  Romans  in  their  city  to  death.  Their  ex- 
ample was  in  a  manner  the  fignal  of  revolt  for  mofl  of 
the  other  States  of  Italy,  who  in  like  manner  quitted 
the  Romans,  and  joined  the  vidior. 

It  is  eafy  to  judge  the  refentment,  which  the  Ro- 
mans conceived  for  a  treachery  fo  black  in  all  its  cir- 
cumftances,  and  of  which  the  confequences  had  been 
fo  fatal  to  them.  Accordingly,  as  foon  as  they  faw 
themfelves  a  little  reinflated  in  their  affairs,  they  de- 
termined to  befiege  Capua,  and  not  to  quit  it,  till 
they  had  made  themfelves  mailers,  and  taken  ample 
vengeance  of  it. 
Llv.  xxlv.  Q^  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher  had 
4»  began  the  fiege  during  their  Confuliliip,  and  the  com- 

mand 
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niand  had  been  continued  to  them  under  the  title  of  A.R-5+"- 
Proconfuls,  in  order  to  terminate  this  important  war.  ^\i,  ' 
Befides  the  public  intereft,  their  glory  was  concerned 
in  it,  and  they  ufed  dl  pofTible  efforts  to  bring  it  to  a 
fpeedy  and  happy  end.  The  befieged  on  their  fide, 
who  had  continually  before  their  eyes  their  inhuman 
treatment  of  the  Romans,  and  what  they  ought  to  ex- 
pert in  their  turn,  defended  themlelves  with  courage, 
fupported  by  a  ftrong  Carthaginian  garrifon,  which 
Hannibal  had  left  in  their  city  under  the  command  of 
Boftar  and  Hanno.  They  made  frequent  and  vigorous 
fallies,  in  which,  though  much  inferior  in  the  adions 
of  the  foot,  they  had  almoft  always  the  advantage  with 
their  cavalry,  which  was  the  weak  fide  of  the  Romans. 
The  latter,  fuffering  with  pain  an  inequality  they  could 
not  difguife,  conceived  a  means  for  partly  remedying 
it.  They  chofe  out  of  the  legions  a6live  and  light- 
bodied  men,  whom  they  accuftomed  to  mount  behind 
the  horfe,  and  to  difmount  on  the  firft  fignal.  They 
gave  them  Ihorter  fnields  than  the  horfe,  and  to  each 
feven  javelins  four  feet  long,  with  fuch  fine  and  thin 
points,  that  they  bent  and  loll  their  edges  very  eafily ; 
lb  that  after  being  once  difcharged,  they  neither  could 
be  of  ufe  to  the  enemy,  nor  be  returned  againft  thofe 
v;ho  had  ufed  them  firll.  When  they  came  to  blows 
with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  thefe  light-armed  troops 
leaping  fuddenly  from  their  horfes,  difcharged  all  their 
javelins  one  after  another  upon  the  cavalry  of  Capua; 
fo  that  a  body  which  feemed  to  be  all  horfe,  gave 
birth,  to  ufe  the  expreffion,  on  a  fudden  to  an  infan- 
try, the  Campanians  did  not  expe6l.  This  unforefeen 
attack  put  the  enemy  into  confufion ;  and  the  Roman 
cavalry  compleated  their  diforder,  and  purfued  them 
quite  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  / 

Capua  began    to   be  reduced  to  extremities,  and  ^i^'-  ^-^^^ 
famine  to  be  felt  very  fenfibly  in  it.     The  common  ^' 
people  and  the   (laves  were   abfolutely  in    want  of 
bread.     Hannibal  was  adiually  employed  in  finding 
means  to  reduce  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  (for  he  was 
in  poffefTion  of  the  city)  when  he  received  a  courier 
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A.  R.  541- from  Capua,  which  informed  him,  that  the  Campa^ 
^•-Vnt.  C.  j^jians  could  hold  out  no  lono-er  ao-ainfh  the  Romans, 
if  he  did  not  come  to  their  aid.  *  The  defire  of  taking 
the  citadel  of  Tarentum  kept  Hannibal  fome  time  in 
fufpence :  but  at  length  the  interelt  of  Capua  pre- 
vailed. He  faw  all  the  States  of  Italy,  as  well  allies 
as  enemies,  were  intent  upon  this,  as  upon  a  leffon, 
by  which  they  were  to  judge  the  event,  good  or  bad, 
with  which  the  revolt  of  their  own  citizens  v/ould  be 
attended.  Having  therefore  left  a  great  part  of  his 
baggage  in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii,  and  the  main 
body  of  his  heavy-armed  troops,  he  took  v/ith  him 
only  the  flower  of  his  infantry  and  cavalry,  which 
was  in  a  condition  to  m^ove  with  great  diligence,  and 
advanced  by  great  marches  to  Capua.  He  hov/ever 
ordered  thirty-three  elephants  to  follow  him. 

When  Hannibal  arrived  near  Tifata,  he  halted  on 
an  eminence,  that  commanded  Capua.  From  thence 
he  gave  the  befieged  notice  of  his  arrival,  and  diredled 
them  to  make  a  general  fally  at  all  the  gates  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  Ihould  attack  the  Romxan  camp. 
The  battle  was  rude:  and  even  the  lines  were  partly 
forced  at  firil,  and  the  Proconful  Appius  dangerouf- 
ly  wounded.  But  the  Romans  defended  themfelves 
with  fo  much  vigour,  that  at  length  both  Hannibal 
and  the  Campanians  were  repulfed.  This  a(5lion  ac- 
cording to  fome  authors,  coft  them  very  dear. 
LIv.  xxvi.  The  Carthaginian  General,  feeing  he  could  neither 
7*  reduce  the  Romans  to  another  battle,  nor  force  their 

lines  in  order  to  enter  the  city,  did  not  perfiil  in  an 
entcrprize  that  he  faw  impradicable.  He  however 
did  not  yet  abandon  the  care  of  Capua ;  and  in  order 
to  deliver  it,  he  formed  a  defign  worthy  of  his  valour. 
To  make  a  powerful  diverfion,  he  marched  fuddenly 
tov/ards  Rome.     He  did  not  defpair  of  taking  fome 

*  Cum  in  hoc  ftatu  ad  Capuam  res  eflent.  Annibalem  diverfam 
Tarentince  arcis  potiund?s  Capua:;que  retinendse  trahebant  curae.  VI- 
cit  tamen  refpeftus  CapuEe,  in  quam  omnium  fociorum  hoftiumque 
videbat  animos,  documento  futuros  quaiem  cumque  eventum  defcc- 
tio  ob  Romanis  liabuilTet.    Liv, 

part 
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part  of  the  city  at  the  firft  furprize  *,  and  at  all  events  A-^-  54/- 
he  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  danger  of  the  Capital  ll\/ 
would  oblige  the  Roman  Generals  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Capua,  in  order  to  fly  with  their  troops  to  the  aid  of 
their  country.  Or  laftly,  he  conceived  that  if,  in  or- 
der to  continue  the  fiege,  they  fliould  divide  their 
troops,  their  weaknefs  might  give  either  the  befieged 
or  himfelf  fome  occafion  of  beating  them. 

Only  one  thing  gave  him  pain-,  which  was,  left 
the  Campanians,  lofing  all  hope  when  they  Ihould 
fee  him  remove,  fhould  furrender  to  the  Romans.  To 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  he  engaged  a  Numidian 
by  great  prefents  to  charge  himfelf  with  a  letter,  and 
to  repair  to  the  Roman  camp  as  a  deferter,  and  from 
thence  to  enter  Capua.  The  letter  to  the  Campanians 
was  to  the  following  effecfl; :  "  That  he  had  chofen  to 
retire  and  march  towards  Rome,  only  for  their  good, 
and  to  reduce  the  Romans  to  raife  the  fiege  from  the 
neceffity  they  would  be  in  of  aiding  their  country. 
That  they  fhould  not  lofe  courage-,  and  that  fome 
days  patience  would  place  them  in  perpetual  fecurity 
and  repofe."  He  took  with  him  provifions  only  for 
ten  days ;  and  having  caufed  a  great  number  of  barks 
to  be  got  ready,  he  made  his  army  pafs  the  Vulturnus 
in  the  nisiht. 

As  foon  as  it  was  known  at  Rome,  that  Hannibal  Llv.  xxvi. 
was  upon  his  march,  the  Senate  affembled  immedi-  ^* 
ately.  A  Senator,  named  P.  Cornelius  Afma,  was 
for  having  all  the  Generals  with  their  armies  recalled 
from  ail  parts  of  Italy,  for  the  defence  of  Rome. 
Fabius,  who  was  no  lefs  intrepid  in  great  dangers, 
than  circumfpeft  to  prevent  them,  oppoied  this  mo- 
tion flrongly.  "  He  reprefented,  that  it  would  be 
fhameful  to  quit  Capua,  and  to  take  the  alarm  on  the 
leail  motions  of  Hannibal.  That  it  was  utterly  im- 
probable, that  a  General,  who  had  not  dared  to  ap- 
pear before  Rome,  after  the  victory  he  had  gained  at 
Cannas,  fhould  flatter  himfelf  v;ith  taking  it,  after 
having  been  repulfed  before  Capua.  That  his  defign 
was  not  to  befiege  Rome,  but  to  deliver  the  place 
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A.R.  54T.a6tualiy  belieged.     And  that  as  for  him,  he  believed 
^Ti'i^'  that  the  troops  in  Rome  fufficed  for  its  defence."     A 
third  opinion,  which  was  a  medium,  between  the  other 
two,  propofed  by  P.   Valerius    Flaccus,  carried  the 
queilion.     This  was  to  make  Fulvius  comie  to  Rome 
with  a  part  of  the  troops,  that  were  before  Capua, 
whilft  his  Collegue,  with  the  reft  of  the  army,  fhould 
continue  the  fiege.     As   foon   as  the  Senate's  orders 
arrived  in  the  camp,  Fulvius  fet  out  with  the  chofen. 
troops  of  the  three  armies,  which  amounted  to  fifteen 
thoufand  foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe.     He  knew  that 
Hannibal  had  taken  his  route   through  the  Latine 
way,  and  he  took  his  through  the  Appian,  after  hav- 
ing fent  orders  to  all  the  municipal  cities  on  his  march 
or  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  have  provifions  in  readi- 
nefs  for  him.     The  foldiers,  full  of  chearfulnefs   and 
(Tourage,  exhorted  each  other  to  double  their  pace, 
by  putting  one  another  in  mind,  that  they  were  going 
to  defend  their  common  country. 

In  the  mean  time  Hannibal  approached,  and  the 
conflernation  augmented  in  the  city  according  to  the 
different  rumours  that  were  fpread,  often  without 
foundation,  and  always  beyond  truth.  The  Roman 
ladies  filled  all  the  temples,  and  bathed  in  tears,  prof- 
trating  themfelves  before  the  altars,  and  lifting  up 
their  hands  to  heaven,  implored  the  aid  of  the  Gods. 
The  Senators  all  placed  themfelves  around  the  Magi- 
ftrates  in  the  Forum,  to  be  in  continual  readinefs  to 
affift  them  with  their  counfels  on  any  unforefeen  events 
that  might  happen  every  moment.  Thofe,  who  were 
capable  of  ferving  in  perfon,  came  and  offered  them- 
felves to  the  Confuls.  The  troops  were  diltributed 
at  the  gates,  around  the  walls,  in  the  Capitol,  in  the 
citadel,  and  even  without  Rome  upon  the  Alban 
mountain,  and  upon  the  eminence  of  ^Efula,  near  Ti- 
bur  (Tivoli). 

In  the  midfl  of  this  general  emotion  arrived  the 
Proconful  Fulvius.  It  was  the  cuftom  for  the  Procon- 
fuls  to  lofe  their  authority  and  right  to  command  the 
moment  they  fet  foot  within  the  city.     To  difpenfe 
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with  this  law  in  refpedl  to  Fulvius,  the  Senate  con-^-^-s^i- 
ferred  upon  him  equal  authority  with  the  Confuls.     jii.  ' 
He  entered  with  his  army  through  the  gate  Capena, 
crofied  the  quarters  Carinie  and  Efquilic-e,  and  en- 
camped between  the  gates  Efquiiina  and  Collina,  His 
prefence  a  little  revived  the  city's  courage. 

At  the  fame  time,  Hannibal  incamped  near  the 
Anio,  about  three  miles  from  the  city.  From  thence 
he  advanced  with  two  thoufand  horl'e  from  the  o-ate 
Collina  to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  and  going  on  all 
fides  he  examined  the  walls  and  fituation  of  the  city 
as  near  as  he  could.  Flaccus  confidered  his  daring- 
to  ride  about  fo  quietly  in  the  light  of,  and  fo  near 
Rome,  as  an  infult,  and  fent  out  a  detachment  of  ca- 
valry to  drive  him  from  the  walls,  and  to  make  him 
return  to  his  camp.  As  an  adion  enfued  between 
thefe  two  bodies  of  horfe,  the  Confuls  made  twelve 
hundred  Numidian  deferters,  who  were  upon  the 
Aventine  hill,  crofs  the  city,  judging  them  the  befb 
troops  for  fighting  in  the  midil  of  hollow  ways,  gar- 
dens, and  fepulchres.  The  common  People  believed 
then,  that  thefe  Numidians  were  a  part  of  the  enemy 
who  had  feized  the  Aventine  hill.  The  alarm  was  fo 
great,  that  if  the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians  had  not 
been  without  the  city  not  far  off,  the  People  would 
have  abandoned  it  dire6]:ly.  The  -fear  of  Hannibal 
ftopped  them.  Each  of  them  retired  into  his  own 
houfe,  and  from  the  roofs  began  to  throw  ftones  at 
the  Numidian  deferters,  believing  them  the  enemy. 
The  tumult  could  not  be  appeafed,  nor  the  People 
undeceived  by  difcovering  the  error  to  them,  becaufe 
the  ftreets  were  full  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
who  in  the  fudden  terror  into  which  the  nril  rumour 
of  Hannibal's  approach  had  thrown  them,  had  taken 
refuge  there  in  multitudes  with  all  their  cattle.  Plap- 
pily  the  Romans  had  the  advantage  in  the  engage- 
ment between  the  cavalry,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to 
retire.  As  every  moment  tumults  arofe  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  the  Senate  for  the  more  immediately 
remedying  them  gave  authority  and  right  to  command, 
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A.K.  54-1-  to  all  who  h^d  been  either  Di6lators,  Confuls,  or  Cen-* 
Ant.^c.   £^^.g^     'pj^g  j.^^  q£  ^j^g  j^y^  ^j^^  ^]^^  night  following 

were  extremely  tumultuous. 
I,iv.  xxvl.      The  next  day  Hannibal  having  pafTed  the  Anio, 
ofrered  the  Romans  battle.     The  Confuls  and  Fulvius 
did  not  decline  it.     Both  fides  prepared  to  do  their 
duty  well  in  an  a6tion,  of  which  Rome  was  to  be  the 
prize  •,  when  a  violent  ilorm,  v/ith  rain  and  hail,  dif- 
trefied  both  armies  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  foldiers 
finding  it  next  to  impolTible  to  keep  under  arms,  and 
thinking  of  nothing  fo  little  as  the  enemy,    retired 
haflily  into  their  feveral  camps.     They  had  fearce  re- 
entered them,  than  the  weather  became  fine  and  fe- 
rene.     The  fame  thing  having  happened  the  next  day, 
Hannibal  believed,  that  there  v/as  fomething  fuper- 
natural  in  the  event ;  and  according  to  Livy,  *  cried 
out,  that  t]ie  Gods  had  "  deprived  him  fometimes  of 
the  will,  and  fometimes  of  the  power  of  taking  Rome." 
It  was  a  general  opinion  amongfl  the  Romans  and 
their  enemies,  that  Providence  was  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner intent  upon  the  prefervation  of  Rome  :  nor  v/ere 
they  miilaken. 

Tv/o  things  highly  mortified  Flannibal.  The  firft 
was  his  being  informed,  that  at  the  very  tim.e  he  was 
incamped  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  recruits  had 
been  fent  out  at  another  for  the  army  in  Spain.  The 
fecond,  though  not  fo  important  in'itfelf,  was  ftill 
more  offenfive  to  him;  which  was,  that  the  very 
ground  on  which  he  was  incamped,  had  juft  been  fold 
at  Rome,  without  any  abatement  of  the  price.  This 
lafl:  ftroke  affected  him  much,  and  he  was  fo  enraged, 
that  there  fhould  be  any  one  fo  bold  at  Rome  as 
to  buy  land  adtually  occupied  by  his  army,  that  he 
alfo  caufed  the  goldfmiths  fhops  round  the  Forum 
of  Rome  to  be  fold  by  audion. 

After  this  bravado,  Hannibal  fet  out,  and  marched 
to  the  extremity  of  Bruttium  in  Italy,    renouncing 

*  Audita  vox  Ann:balls  fertur,  Potiundss  fibi  urbis  ^omse  modo 
Hientem  non  dari,  modo  fortuuam, 
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the   hope   of  fav^ing  Capua.      Fulvius    immediately  A.  R.  54-1. 
returned  to  join  his  collegue,   in  order  to  compleat      "^'    ' 
the  enterprize,  of  which  the  fuccefs  was  now  certain. 

Capua  was  then  abandoned  to  itfelf,  and  deilitute 
of  all  refources.     The  Campanians  then  felt  all  the 
evils  into  which  they  had  plunged  themfelves  in  re- 
nouncing the  amity  of  the  Romans.     They  at  that 
moment  law  all  the  horror  of  their  guilt,  and  w^ere 
from  thenceforth  folely  engrofled  by  that  object.    The 
Pro-conful,  in  confequence  of  a  ciecree  of  the  Senate, 
caufed  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  by  which  a  gene- 
ral pardon  v/as  granted  for  all  fuch  citizens  of  Capua 
as  fliould  go  over  to  the  Romans  before   a  certain 
day.     This  v/as  made  known  in  the  city :  however, 
none  took  the  benefit  of  fo  favourable,  and  fo  little 
merited,  an  amineily.     Solely  engroffed,  as  I  have  al- 
ready faid,  by  the  blacknefs  of  their  treachery,  and 
the  horrid  barbarity  with  which  it  was  attended,  they 
could  not  perfuade  themfelves,  that  the  offer  made 
them  was  fmcere  and  real,  nor  that  fo  great  a  crime 
could  ever  be  pardoned. 

The  city  was  now  without  counfel,  as  Vvrell  as  refource. 
The  nobility  had  abfolutely  abandoned  the  care  of  af- 
fairs. None  of  the  principal  citizens  appeared  in 
public.  The  Senators,  feeing  their  city  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  refill  the  Romans,  had  iliut  themfelves  up 
in  their  houfes,  in  expedation  of  certain  death,  and 
the  ruin  of  their  countiy.  All  powTr  was  in  the  hands 
of  Hanno  and  Boftar,  commanders  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian garrifon.  The  latter,  more  anxious  for  them- 
felves than  their  allies,  wrote  to  Hannibal,  not  only 
with  great  liberty,  but  w^ith  warm  reproaches.  "  They 
complained,  that  he  had  not  only  abandoned  Capua 
to  the  enemy,  but  delivered  up  themfelves  and  the 
whole  garrifon  to  the  moll  cruel  punillimcnts.  That 
he  had  retired  into  Bruttium,  as  if  to  hide  himfelf, 
and  not  to  fee  the  fate  of  Capua.  That  the  Romans 
fet  him  a  quite  different  example.  That  the  fiege  of 
Rome  itfelf  could  not  force  them  to  quit  that  of  Ca- 
pua :  fo  much  more  conftancy  did  the  Romans  fliew 
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A.R.  541- in  refpcdt  to  their  enemies,  than  Hannibal  in  favour 
^li?'  ^^  ^^^  allies.  That  if  he  returned  to  Capua,  and  turn- 
•  ed  his  whole  forces  on  that  fide,  themfelves  and  the 

Campanians  were  ready  to  make  a  fally,  determined 
either  to  conquer,  or  to  perilh.  That  the  Carthagi- 
nians had  not  pafTed  the  Alps  to  make  war  upon  the 
people  of  Rhegium  and  Tarentum.  That  wherever 
the  Roman  legions  were,  the  armies  of  Carthage 
ought  to  be.  That  it  was  thus  the  fuccelTes  at  Trebia, 
Thrafymenus,  and  Cannse,  had  been  acquired,  that 
is,  by  feeking,  attacking,  and  forcing  the  enemy  to 
come  to  blows." 

The  Carthaginian  commanders  had  intrulled  this 
letter  to  fome  well-inclined  Numidians,  who,  for  the 
fake  of  a  reward,  went  over  to  the  camp  of  Flaccus 
I     '     as  deferters.     They  were  difcovered,  and  upon  being 
tortured,  befides  confefling  the  letter  in  queftion,  they 
declared  that  there  were  many  other  Numidians  in  the 
Roman  camp,  who  like  themfelves  had  fled  thither 
under  the  appearance  of  deferters,  but  who  in  reality 
were  fpies.     More  than  feventy  were  feized  ;  and  af^ 
ter  having  been  fcourged  with  rods,    with  thofe  who 
had  been  lately  taken,   and  had  their  hands  cut  ofl^, 
they  were  all  fent  back  to  Capua, 
tiv.  xxvi.      The  People  were  in  a  conflernation  at  the  fight  of 
^3*  thefe  wretches,  and  by  their  cries  and  menaces  forced 

the  Senators  to  aflemble,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon 
what  it  was  necefTary  to  do  in  the  prefent  fituation. 
The  prevailing  opinion  was  to  fend  deputies  to  the 
Roman  Generals,  to  endeavour  to  move  them  by 
their  fubmi/Tion. 

But  Vibius  Virius,  who  had  been  one  of  the  princi- 
pal authors  of  the  revolt,  when  it  came  to  his  turn 
to  fpeak,  expreffed  himfelf  to  a  quite  different  effedt. 
Thofe,  (faid  he)  who  propofe  fending  deputies  to 
the   Romans   to  treat  of  peace  and  to  furrender 
to  them,  muft  hardly  have  reflefted  either  upon 
what  they  would  have  done  themfelves,  if  they  had 
been  vidlorious  over  the  enemy,  or  upon  the  treat- 
"  ment  they  are  now  to  expert.     How  !  do  you  then 
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hope  to  be  received  in  the  prefent  conjun6lure,  as  A- ^-541. 
you  were  heretofore,  when,  to  obtain  their  protec-  ^^['^^^ 
tion  againft  the  Samnites,  we  put  ourfelves,  our 
children,  our  all  into  their  hands.  Have  you  al- 
ready forgot  at  what  time,  and  in  what  circum- 
ftances,  we  renounced  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  ? 
How,  inftead  of  difmifling  their  garrifon,  we  put 
them  to  death,  by  the  mod  ignominious  punifli- 
ments  and  torments  ?  How  many  times,  and  with 
what  fury,  we  have  fallied  upon  them  and  attacked 
their  camp  ?  How  we  called  in  Hannibal  to  de- 
ftroy  them  ?  And  w^hich  has  but  juft  pafled,  how 
we  made  him  fet  out  from  hence  to  befiege  Rome  ? 
"  Examine  now  what  their  hatred  for  you  has  made 
them  undertake,  that  you  may  judge  from  thence, 
what  you^are  to  hope  from  them.  Seeing  Italy  ac- 
tually a  prey  to  a  ilranger ;  obliged  to  fuftain  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy,  come  from  the  remotefl  parts 
of  the  univerfe,  in  the  very  heart  of  their  domi- 
nions, and  fuch  an  enemy  as  Hannibal,  the  Ro- 
mans quit  every  thing,  quit  even  Hannibal  him- 
felf,  to  fend  the  two  Confuls  with  two  Confular 
armies  to  befiege  Capua.  It  is  now  almoft  two 
years,  that  they  have  kept  us  clofely  lliut  up  on  all 
fides;  they,  are  fiercely  determined  to  fubdue  us 
by  famine  •,  fuffering  exceedingly  themfelves,  and 
expofing  themfelves  to  the  utmofl  dangers,  and  the 
rudefl  fatigues,  often  cut  to  pieces  around  their 
intrenchm^ents,  and  laflly,  almoft  entirely  floi-med 
in  their  camp.  But  I  do  not  ftop  at  all  this  :  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  fuifer  fatigues  and  dangers,  when 
the  city  of  an  enemy  is  attacked.  We  have  ftill 
more  fenfible  marks  of  their  implacable  wrath  and 
hatred.  Hannibal,  with  numerous  bodies  of  horfe 
and  foot,  attacked  their  camp,  and  took  part  of  it  •, 
fo  great  a  danger  made  no  change  in  them.  He  pafTed 
the  Vulturnus,  and  burnt  the  country  of  Cales :  they 
faw  the  ruin  of  the  lands  of  their  allies  unmoved. 
He  marched  his  troops  againft  Rome  itfelf:  fo 
dreadful  a  ftorm,  that  raged  fo  near  their  home, 
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A.  R.  54»' "  did  not  alter  them.     At  length  he  pafled  the  Anio, 
"^^*    *  "  incamped  three  miles  from  their  capital ;  approach- 
ed their  very  walls,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  de- 
priving them  even  of  Rome  itfelf,  if  they  did  not 
abandon  Capua.     They  ftill  perfevered.     Was  ever 
fury  fo  obftinate  ?     The  wildeft  fierceft  beaft  will 
quit  its  prey,  if  its  young  ones  are  attacked  in  its 
den.     But  nothing  can  force  the  Romans  from  Ca- 
pua ;  neither  Rome  befieged  ;  the  cries  and  groans 
of  their  wives  and  children,    which    might  in  a 
manner  be  heard   hither,     their  altars,     temples, 
''  houfhold-Gods,  nor  tombs  of  their  anceflors  pro- 
faned, and  deilroyed ;   fo  determined  are  they  to 
punilh  us,  and  fo  much  do  they  thirft  after  our 
blood  !    And  we  ought  not  to  be  furprized  at  this ; 
for  we  had  done  as  much,  had  fortune  put  it  in 
**  our  power." 

We  have  here  a  truth  placed  in  its  full  light,  and  I 
do  not  know  a  more  perfedl  model  of  eloquence  in 
this  kind  :  but  the  moil  difficult  part  of  his  defign  re- 
mains to  be  brought  about :  this  was  to  make  his 
hearers  determine  to  kill  themfelves  :  he  therefore 
continued,  and  concluded  his  difcourfe  as  follows. 

"  For  this  reafon,  as  the  Gods  have  fo  determined, 
*'  not  having  it  in  my  power  to  avoid  death,  at  leaft, 
whilft  I  am  free  and  mailer  of  my  fate,  I  will,  by 
an  honourable  and  eafy  death,  fpare  myfelf  the  tor- 
ments and  ignominy  the  enemy  flatter  themfelves 
with  inflidling  upon  me.     No  j  *  I  will  not  fee  the 

"  haughty 

*  Non  videbo  Ap.  Glaudium  $c  Q^Fulvium  Victoria  infolenti  fub, 
nixos,  neque  vinftus  per  urbem  Romam  triumphi  fpe6laculum  trahar, 
ut  deinde  in  carcere,  aut  ad  palum  deligatus,  lacerato  vergis  tergo, 
cervicem  fecuri  Romanae  fubjiciam  :  nee  dirui  incendique  patriam  vi- 
debo, nee  rapi  ad  ftuprum  matres  Campanas,  virginefque,  &  ingenues 
pueros.  Albam,  unde  ipfi  oriundi  erant,  a  fundamentis  proruerunt, 
ne  ftirpis,  ne  memoria  originum  fuarum  extaret :  nedum  eos  Capuae 
parfuros  credam,  cui  infeftiores  quam  Carthagini  funt.  Itaque  qui- 
bus  veftrum  ante  fato  ccdere,.quam  haec  tot  tarn  acerba  videant,  in 
animo  eft,  iis  apud  me  hodie  epulas  inftruftse  parataeque  funt.  Sa- 
tiatis  vino  ciboque  poculura  idem,  quod  mihi  datum  fuerit,  circum- 
feretur.  Ea  potio  corpus  ab  cruciatu,  animum  a  contumeliis  ;  oculos, 
aures,    a  videndis  audiendifque  omnibus  acerbis  indignifque,   quae 

manent 
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*'  haughty  vigors  infult  my  mifery.     I  will  not  fee  A.R.  541. 

"  myfelf   a    captive,     laden   with    chains,    dragged  ^^^^'  ^' 

**  through  the  fcreets  of  Rome  as  an  ornament  of  my 

"  enemy's   triumph,    then  thrown  into  an    hideous 

"  dungeon,  or  faftened  to  a  ftake,  and  cruelly  fcourged 

"  with  rods,  to  end  by  a  Rom.an  ax.     I  will  not  fee 

"  my  country  deftroyed  and  in  flames ;  nor  the  help- 

*'  lefTnefs  of  fex  and  age  abandoned  to  the  brutality 

"  and  fury  of  the  foldiers.     They  have  deftroyed  the 

*'  city  of  Alba,  from  whence  they  fprung,  to  the  very 

*'  foundations,  that  there  may  be  no  trace,  no  remem- 

*'  brance  of  their  lirft  origin  :  judge,  after  this,  whe- 

"  ther  they  will   fpare  Capua,    to  which  they  are 

''  greater  enemies  than  to  Carthage  itfelf.      Thofe 

"  therefore  amongft  you  who  chufe  rather  to  comply 

"  with  their  hard  fate,  than  to  experience  fuch  mif- 

"  fortunes,  may  find  at  my  houfe  an  entertainment  I 

*'  have  prepared  for  them.      When  our  fenfes  are 

*'  bound  up  and  fufpended  by  wine  and  meats,  I  will 

"  order  all  my  guefts  to  be  ferved  with  the  fame  bov/1, 

"  myfelf  fhall  drink  of  the  firft.     This  cup  ihall  pre- 

"  ferve  our  bodies  from  torments ;    and  our  minds 

"  and  courage  from  affronts  and  indignities :  it  fhall 

"  fpare  our  eyes  and  ears  the  cruel  necefTity  of  feeino- 

"  and  hearing  all  the  injuries  that  are  the  portion 

"  of  the  conquered.     A  great  fire  Ihall  be  kindled 

"  in  my  court-yard,  into  which  our  bodies  ihall  be 

*'  thrown  by  thofe  I  have  appointed  to  do  us  that  laft 

"  office.      This  is  the  only  honourable  method  we 

*'  now  have  to  quit  life.     Our  enemies  themfelves  will 

"  admire  our  courage  ;    and  Hannibal  know,  he  has 

"  abandoned  and  betrayed  generous  allies,  that  de- 

"  ferved  to  have  been  treated  by  him  with  more  fide- 

"  lity." 

Amongft  thofe  who  heard  this  difcourfe,  there  were^j^ 
more  that  approved  than  had  courage  enough  to  put  h. 

manent  v'i6los,  vlndicablt.  Parati  enint,  qui  magno  rogo  In  propa- 
tulo  aedium  accenfo  corpora  exanima  injiciant.  Haec  una  via  Sc  ho- 
nefta  &  libera  ad  mortem.  Et  ipfi  virtutem  mirabuntur  hoftes,  & 
Annibal  fortes  (bcios  fciet  ab  I'e  defertos  ac  proditos  eile,    Liv. 
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A.R. 541.  it  in  execution.  Mofl  of  the  Senators,  not  defpainn^ 
Ant.c.  q£  obtaining  pardon  from  the  clemency  of  the  Ro- 
mans, were  for  furrendering,  and  adlually  fent  depu- 
ties to  them.  About  twenty- feven  of  them  however 
went  with  Vibius  Virius  to  that  fatal  banquet.  Whiift 
they  were  at  table,  they  endeavoured  to  forget  by 
wine  and  good  cheer  their  cruel  fituation.  At  the 
end  of  the  feaft,  they  all  took  the  poifon  ;  and  then 
having  embraced  each  other  for  the  iaft  time,  and  de- 
plored their  own  and  their  country's  fate,  they  fepa- 
rated.  Some  flayed  behind  to  be  burnt  in  one  com- 
mon funeral  pile :  others  retired  to  their  own  houfes. 
The  quantity  of  wine  and  victuals,  which  they  had 
taken,  prevented  the  immediate  effect  of  the  poifon. 
However  they  all  died,  before  the  Romans  entered 
the  city. 
imxxvi.  The  next  day  the  gate  called  Jupiter's  gate,  which 
^'^^  fronted  the  Roman  camp,  was  opened  by  order  of  C. 

Fulvius  Lieutenant-general.  A  Roman  legion  with 
a  body  of  the  allies  entered  the  city  under  the  com- 
mand of  C.  Fulvius  the  Lieutenant.  The  firit  thing 
he  did  was  to  order  all  the  arms  in  Capua  to  be  brought 
in.  He  pofted  guards  iipon  all  the  gates  of  the  city, 
to  prevent  any  body  from  going  out.  He  feized  the 
Carthaginian  sarrifon,  and  ordered  the  Senators  to  re- 
pair  to  the  Roman  Generals  in  their  camp.  When 
they  came  there,  they  were  all  put  in  irons,  and  were 
commanded  to  fend  all  the  gold  and  filver  they  had 
in  their  houfes  to  the  Qusflors.  The  gold  amount- 
ed in  weight  to  feventy  pounds,  which  is  about  2600 
or  2700  pounds  of  our  money  ;  and  the  filver  to  three 
thoufand  two  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  about  twelve 
thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  fterling.  Twenty-five 
Senators  were  put  under  a  ftri6l  guard  at  Cales,  and 
twenty-eight  at  Teanum :  thefe  were  thofe  who 
were  known  to  have  contributed  mofl  to  the  revolt  of 
Capua  from  the  Romans. 
Liv.  xxvl.  Fulvius  and  Appius  did  not  agree  concerning  the 
^5*  treatment  of  the  Senators  of  Capua.     The  latter  in- 

clined to  lenity,  the  other  to  feverity  in  excefs.     Ap- 
pius 
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plus  was  for  having  the  affair  left  to  the  decifion  of  A.R.54i« 
the  Roman  Senate  ;  and  he  added,  that  it  was  proper  ^^\^ ' 
to  enquire  whether  fome  municipal  cities,  or  of  the 
country  of  the  Latines,  had  not  entered  into  the  con- 
fpiracy  with  Capua,  and  given  its  aid.  As  to  this 
laft  article,  Fulvius  reprefented  warmly,  "  that  they 
ought  to  be  far  from  thinking  of  any  fuch  thing:  that 
it  was  to  diflurb  faithful  allies  by  doubtful  accufations, 
and  to  make  their  fate  depend  on  witnefles  unworthy 
of  belief,  who  had  never  known  any  rule  but  their 
pafTions  or  caprice  either  in  their  difcourfe  or  adlions," 
Appius,  how  ftrongly  foever  his  Collegue  fpoke,  per- 
fiited  in  being  of  opinion,  that  in  an  affair  of  that  im- 
portance it  was  undoubtedly  neceffary  to  wait  orders 
from  Rome.  He  was  miftaken.  In  the  evening  Ful- 
vius commanded  the  principal  officers  to  have  two 
thoufand  chofen  horfe  in  readinefs  againft  midnight. 
With  this  detachment  he  fet  out  in  the  night,  and  ar- 
rived early  in  the  morning  at  Teanum.  The  People 
there  were  ailonifhed  to  fee  him  at  that  time.  He  re- 
paired diredlly  to  the  Forum,  whither  a  great  multi- 
tude of  the  inhabitants  followed  immediately.  He 
there  commanded  the  Magiftrate  to  bring  out  the 
Campanians  he  had  in  his  cuilody  -,  and  after  having 
caufed  them  to  be  fcourged  with  rods,  he  ordered 
their  heads  to  be  ftruck  off.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded on  the  fpur  to  Cales,  with  the  fame  detacli- 
ment,  in  order  to  perform  the  like  execution.  He 
had  already  afcended  his  tribunal,  and  the  Campa- 
nians were  faftened  to  the  ftake,  when  a  courier  v/as 
feen  to  arrive  in  halle,  who  delivered  a  letter  to  Ful- 
vius from  the  Prastor  Calpurnius,  and  a  Decree  of  the 
Senate.  The  ioy  of  the  place  was  univerfal  upon  the 
rumour,  that  the  Senate  referved  the  cognizance  of 
this  affair  to  itfelf.  Fulvius,  who  fufpedled  it,  caufed 
the  Campanians  to  be  executed,  before  he  opened  the 
letter  and  decree.  He  then  read  the  difpatches.  The 
contents  could  not  prevent  what  was  paffed,  and  of 
which  the  Proconful  had  only  hailened  the  execution 
to  be  beforehand  with  anv  obflacles. 

When 
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A.  R.  54^'  When  Fulvius  rofe  in  order  to  depart  from  thence^ 
Ant.  c.  j'^^^i^Q2L  Jubeliius  of  Capua,  breaking  through  the 
Liv.  xxvi.  croud,  called  to  him  by  his  name.  That  Magiflrate 
*5'  ,  having  refumed  his  place  in  great  furprize,  in  order  to 
know  what  he  would  have  of  him :  "  Command 
*'  alfo,  (faid  he  to  him.)  that  fomebody  may  cut  my 
''  throat,  that  thou  mayefl  boaft  of  having  butchered  a 
"  braver  man  than  thyfelf.''  As  Fulvius  only  anfwered^ 
"  that  the  man  had  certainly  loft  his  fenfes,  and  that 
his  hands  were  befides  tied  up  by  a  decree  of  the  Se- 
nate," Jubeliius  refumed.  "  As  (faid  he)  after  hav-» 
"  ing  loft  my  country,  relations,  friends  ;  after  hav- 
**  ing  killed  my  wife  and  children  with  my  own  hand 
*'  to  preferve  them  from  the  vile  treatment  they  w^ere 
*'  to  expe6l :  As  I  fay,  I  cannot  perifti  by  the  fame 
''  kind  of  death  as  my  countrymen,  whom  I  fee  here 
*'  before  my  eyes,  let  my  courage  be  my  refuge,  and 
"  deliver  me  from  a  miferable  life  I  can  fuffer  no 
"  longer."  Having  fpoke  thus  he  ftabbed  himfelf, 
with  a  dagger  he  had  concealed  under  his  cloaths. 

Some  Authors  tell  all  that  has  juft  been  related 
otherwife,  and  obferve  particularly,  that  Fulvius  had 
read  the  decree  before  the  execution  of  the  Campa- 
nians,  and  that  he  put  them  to  death  only  in  effedl  of 
the  tacit  permiffion  given  him  by  thefe  terms  of  the 
decree  :  "  That  he  fhould  leave  the  cognizance  of  this 
affair  to  the  Senate,  if  he  judged  it  proper." 
And  indeed  is  it  probable,  that  a  Magiftrate  ftiould 
prefume  to  infult  the  Senate  in  fuch  a  manner,  by  not 
opening  its  orders,  till  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  put 
them  in  execution  ? 

After  the  Proconful  was  returned  from  Cales  to 
Capua,  Atella  and  Calatia  furrendered  to  the  Romans  : 
thole  of  the  Senators  who  had  induced  their  country- 
men to  embrace  the  party  of  Hannibal,  v/ere  punifhed 
there  likewife  Vv^ith  death.  Accordingly,  fourfcore  in 
all  of  the  principal  Senators  had  their  heads  cut  off: 
more  than  three  hundred  Campanians  were  confined 
in  the  prifons,  where  they  perifhed  miferably :  the  reft 
of  the  citizens  were  either  difperfed  or  fold.     As  to 

the 
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the  city  of  Capua  itfelf,  however  great  and  juft  the  A.R.54t 
anger  of  the  Romans  was,  reafons  of  intereft  prevail-      "^'    ' 


Zlli 


ed  over  the  defire  of  revenge.  Inftead  of  demolifh- 
ing  it,  it  was  thought  better  to  annex  it,  with  its  ter- 
ritory, the  fined  and  mod  fertile  of  all  Italy,  to  the 
Roman  dominions.  But  it  was  deprived  of  all  privi- 
leges, and  of  every  thing  that  conftitutes  a  free  city. 
It  was  reduced  to  have  neither  Senate,  nor  Magif- 
trates  ;  and  a  Prsefed  was  fent  thither  every  year  to 
adminifter  juftice  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  People. 

Scarce  any  event  more  confiderable,  or  more  glo- 
rious for  the  Roman  People,  than  the  fiege  and  taking 
I  of  Capua,  pafied  during  the  fecond  Punick  war.  It 
I  was  that  city,  which,  after  the  battle  of  CanniE,  had, 
\  as  I  have  already  faid,  flung  up  the  dandard  of  rebel- 
lion, and  drawn  after  it  mod  of  the  allies  of  Rome* 
For  that  reafon,  it  mud  have  been  infinitely  dear  to 
Hannibal,  and  odious  to  the  Romans :  Both  which 
it  was  in  efi^ed.  It  is  this  city  they  attack,  and 
make  themfelves  maders  of  in  the  prefence  and  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  that  formidable  enemy,  who  has  the 
Ihame  and  mortification  to  fee  it  taken  from  him,  not- 
withdanding  all  the  efforts  he  made  to  fave  it.  We 
have  feen  with  what  amazing  courage,  and  obdinlte 
perfeverance,  the  Romans  afled  during  this  fiege. 
After  it  was  over,  they  ihewed  no  lefs  w^ifdom  and 
prudence  in  their  manner  of  deciding  the  fate  of 
that  important  conqued.  This  is  an  objedl  wdl  v/orth 
being  confidered  at  a  nearer  viev/,  and  with  fome  care  ; 
Cicero  will  be  principally  my  guide  in  this  refpe^l. 

The  manner  in  which  it  was  proper  to  treat  Capua,  Cic.de leg. 
was  much  and  lone;  deliberated.  Some  Senators  iudo-ed  ^^^^'^■'  ^^ 
that  It  was  ablolutely  proper  entirely  to  demolidi  a 
powerful  neighbouring  city,  at  enmity  with,  and  which        ^ 
had  fnewn  an  implacable  hatred  for  Rome.     *  Every 

*  Campani  Temper  fuperbi  bonitate  agrorum,  &  frnftuum  magni- 
tudine,  urbis  iahibritate,  defcriptione,  pulchritudine.  Ex  hac  copia 
atque  omnium  rerum  affluentia,  primum  ilia  nata  lant  j  arro^antia, 
quae  a  majoribus  noftris  alteruni  Capua  Confulem  poftulavit  :  deinde 
€a  luxuries,  quae  ipium  Annibalem,  armis  etiara  turn  inviftum,  vo- 
luptate  vicit.     Cic. 

Vol.  IV.  I  thins 
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A.  R.  541.  thing  there  feemed  dangerous:    the  fertility  of  the 

^211.^'  lands,  the  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits, 
■  *  the  good  fituation  of  the  city,  the  finenefs  and  falu- 
brity  or  the  air,  tlie  beauty  and  conveniency  of  the 
buildings,  the  aiilucnce  of  .all  kinds  of  riches,  and 
of  ail  things  miniiiring  to  pleafure  and  luxury  :  fatal 
advantages,  mortal  baits,  that  had  corrupted  all  the 
inhabitants  from  the  hril,  and  had  infpired  them  with 
fuch  arrogance,  as  to  demand  to  fnare  the  Confulfhip 
with  Rome,  and  had  nurtured  that  luxury,  which, 
with  yoluptuoufnefs,  had  overcome  Hannibal,  till 
then  invincible  to  the  Roman  arms.  Now  could  a 
city,  that  was  the  caufe  of  all  thefe  evils,  to  which  it 
might  one  day  give  birth  again,  be  fulfered  to  fubfift  ?" 

Ibid. n. 82.  The  majority  of  the  Senators  were  determined  by 
other  views,  and  found  a  wife  medium  proper  to  con- 
ciliate every  thing.  "  Our  anceftors,  fays  Cicero, 
judged,  that  if  they  deprived  the  Campanians  of  their 
lands,  magiftrates,  fenate,  alfemblies,  and  left  them 
no  image,  nor  trace,  of  a  State,  they  Ihould  have  no- 
thing farther  to  fear  from  them.  They  refolved  there- 
,  fore  not  to  deilroy  either  the  houfes  or  the  walls  of 
Capua,  but  to  make  it  in  fome  meafure  the  granary  of 
Rome,  by  leaving  none  in  it  but  hufbandmen,  who 
fhould  there  lay  up  their  plows  and  other  inftruments 
for  cultivating  the  land,  and  carry  thither  their  har- 

Ibid.  90.  vefts  as  to  a  place  of  fafety."  The  Romans  after- 
wards did  not  treat  either  Corinth  or  Carthage  in  this 
manner ;  but  believed  themfeives  obliged  entirely  to 
demoJilli  both  to  their  foundations :  becaufe  had  they 
only  deprived  thofe  cities  of  their  lands,  fenate,  and 
magifcrafces;  ill-defigning  people  m.ight  have  made 
fcttlements,  and  cantoned  themfeives  in  them,  before 
Rome,  in  eifect  of  tlie  remotenefs,  could  be  informed 
of  it,  or  at  lead  provided  againll  it.  Nothing  of  this 
kind  was  to  be  feared  from  Capua,  fituated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  in  a  manner  in  the  fight 
of  the  Senate  and  People.  Accordingly,  in  all  fu- 
ture wars,  whether  in'  Italy  or  abroad,  Capua  never 

I  gave 
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save  Rome  the  leaft  umbrage,  but. was  always  a  <?reat  A.R.541. 
lupporttoit.  ,,j 

And  how  could  aoy  fedition  arife  there  ?  There  Ibid.  9^,, 
was  no  longer  any  Afiembly,  either  of  the  People,  in 
which  feditious  difcourfes  might  be  held,  or  of  the 
Senate,  in  which  deliberations  contrary  to  the  repofe 
of  Italy  might  pafs :  there  were  no  magiilrates  who 
by  the  abule  of  their  authority  might  excite  public 
complaints.  All  ambition,  all  difcord  was  extind, 
becaufe  there  was  no  offices  to  foUicit,  nor  any  ho- 
nours to  be  difputed  with  each  other.  *  "  Thus  our 
ancellors  (it  is  ilill  Cicero  that  fpeaks)  by  their  great 
wifdom  found  means  to  reduce  the  Campanian  arro- 
gance, and  turbulent  pride,  to  tranquility  and  entire 
inaction.  Thereby,  they  avoided  the  odious  reproach 
of  cruelty  in  deftroying  fo  fine  and  powerful  a  city ; 
and  they  took  lecure  precautions  for  the  future,  in 
cutting  all  its  nerves,  and  leaving  it  in  a  Hate  of  weak- 
nefs,  that  made  it  incapable  of  movnig.'* 

Cicero  mentions  another  advantage  alio,  upon  which  ibid.  80. 
he  lays  great  (Irels ;  this  is  the  profit,  which  Rome 
derived  from  the  lands  of  Capua  :  a  profit,  which  he 
prefers  to  all  the  other  revenues,  that  the  Roman  peo- 
ple received  from  foreign  countries.  The  llighteft 
caufes  often  flopped  or  fufpended  thofe  other  re- 
venues ;  whereas  that  of  Capua  ran  no  rifque,  be- 
ing defended  both  by  flrong  cities  and  by  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood  •,  it  could  luffer  nothing  from  wars  -, 
it  was  always  equally  fufhained,  and  feemed  in  fome 
meafure  from  the  goodnefs  of  the  climate,  fecure 
againft  the  injuries  of  feafons  and  florms.  He  re- 
marks, that  in  the  war  of  Italy,  when  the  other  re- 
venues failed,    the  armies  were  fupported  with  the 

*  Itaque  illam  Carapani^m  arrogantiam  atque  intolerandam  fero- 
ciam  ratione  &  confillo  majores  noliri  ad  inertiinmura  &  delkiiofiffi- 
mvim  otium  perduxerunt.  Sic,  &  crudelitatis  infamiam  eirugerunt, 
qacd  urbem  ex  Italia  pulcherrimam  non  fujftulerunt ;  &  multum  in 
pofteriam  providerunt,  quod,  nervis  urbis  omnibus  cxfedtis,  urbem 
ipfam  iblutam  a^  debilita.tem  reliquerunt.     Ibid. 
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A.R.  541.  grain  of  Capua.     Accordingly  he  calls  *  Capua  the 
Ant.  c.  gnefi;  eftate  of  the  Roman  people,  the  moft  afTured 
fource  of  their  riches,    the  ornament  of  peace,  the 
fupport  of  war,  the  moil  important  of  its   revenues, 
the  p/anary  of  the  legions,  and  the  common  refource 
in  times  of  famine. 
Liv  xxvi       ^  ^^^^  conclude  thefe  remarks  vipon  Capua  with 
x6. '        '  the  reflections  made  by  Ltvy  upon  the  fame  event, 
which  are  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  all  that  I  have  col- 
leded  from  Cicero.     Such,  fays  he,  were  the  difpofi- 
tions  made  by  the  Romans  in  refpe6t  to  Capua,  with 
a  wifdom  and  condud:  highly  laudable  in  every  refpedb. 
A  fudden  and  rigorous  jullice  was  executed  upon  the 
culpable.     The  multitude  was  difperfed  without  hope 
of  return.     A  brutal  revenge  was  not  exercifed  upon 
the  houfes  and  walls,  vvhich  were  not  guilty  of  the 
crimes  of  their  inhabitants.     And  thereby,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  Romans  acquired  very  confiderable  ad- 
vantages to  themfelves,  they  gained  a  reputation  for 
clemency  with  their  allies,  by  preferving  fo  illuflrious 
and  opulent  a  city  •,  the  ruin  of  which  would  have 
been  attended  v/ith  tJie  groans  of  all  the  States  of 
Campania  and  their  neighbours.     And  -f-  laftly,  they 
fhewed  by  a  very  remarkable  example,  on  the  one; 
fide,  how  inevitable  were  the  effedts  of  their  refent- 
ment  againfl  unfaithful  allies,  and  on  the  other,  how 
weak  a  refource  Hannibars  protedion  was  for  fuch  a&- 
adhered  to  his  party  and  fortune. 

SECT.     II. 

■Affairs  of  Spain,  7he  two  Scipios  divide  their  armies. 
Cn,  Scipio  marches  againji  AfdruhaL  He  is  abandoned 
by  the  Celtiberians^  and  defeated,  P,  Scipio^  who  had 
marched  cgainfi  two  ether  Generals^   is  defeated  and 

*_  Fundum  pulcherrlmum  popali  Romani,  caput  veftrse  pecuniae, 
pacis  ornamentum,  fubfidium  belli,  fundamentum  vedtigalium,  hor- 
reum  legionum,  iblatium  annonas.     Ibid. 

t  Confeflio  exprefla  hofti,  quanta  vis  in  Romanis  ad  expetendas 
pcenas  ab  infidelibus  fociis,  &  quam  nihil  in  Annibale  auxilii  ad  re.- 
ceptos  in  fidem  tuendos.    Liv, 
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killed  in  battle.  1'he  three  Carthaginian  Generals  join  ^ 
and  march  to  attack  Cneus^  and  defeat  him.  He  dies, 
I<loble  difinter^ftednefs  of  Cneiis.  Reflexions  upon^  the 
conduct  of  the  two  Scipios.  L.  Marcius^^  a  private 
Knight^  is  chofen  to  command  the  army.  He  gains  two 
victories  over  the  Carthaginians.  Manner  in  which 
Mircius's  letter  is  received  by  the  Senate.  Cn.  Fulvius 
is  accufed  before  the  People^  and  fentenced.  P.  Scipio^ 
only  twenty-four  years  old^  is  chofen  to  command  in  Spain^ 
in  quality  of  Pro-conful,  He  goes  to  his  province. 
Return  of  Marcellus  to  Rome.  He  triumphs  by  ova- 
tion. He  exhibits  abundance  of  ft atues  and  paintings 
in  it.  Reflection  upon  this  new  kind  of  pomp.  Man- 
lius  'Torquatus  refufes  the  Confulfhip.  Admirable  wif 
dom  of  the  youth  of  the  century  called  Veturia.  'Treaty 
concluded  between  the  Romafis  ani  Mtolians.  Motions 
of  the  JEtolians.,  and  of  Philip  King  of  Macedonia, 
Surprizing  refolution  of  the  people  of  Acarnania.  he- 
vinus  hefieges  and  takes  Anticyra,  He  receives  news 
of  his  being  eleEled  ConfuL 

Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  III.  -  A.R. 540. 

r^  Ant.  C. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher.  ai2. 

WE  come  now  to  refume  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
which  we  paffed  over,  not  to   interrupt  the 
relation  of  the  fiege  and  taking  of  Capua. 

It  was  now  two  years,  that  nothing  confiderable  had  ,  ^^l.^^. 
paffed  in  Spain,  and  that  both  fides  had  kept  upon  ' 
the  defenfive,  without  undertaking  any  thing  againil 
each  other.  But,  this  campaign,  the  Roman  Generals 
having  quitted  their  winter-quarters,  united  all  their 
forces,  and  after  having  held  a  council,  they  agreed  una- 
nimoufly,  that  after  having  confined  themfelves  fo  long 
to  prevent  Afdrubal  from  going  to  Italy  as  he  intend- 
ed, it  was  time  now  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  that 
province.  That  they  had  a  lufBcient  number  of  troops 
to  effed  it,  as  they  had  the  winter  before  engaged 
thirty  thoufand  Celtiberians  to  take  arms  for  the  Ro- 
mans againft  the  Carthaginians, 

I  3  The  nl 
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A.R.  540,,  The  enemy  had  three  great  bodies  of  troops  in  the 
Ant.  c.  (.Quntry.  Afdrubal  the  fon  of  Gifgo,  and  Mago, 
had  united  the  forces  under  their  command,  and  were 
but  five  days  march  from  the  camp  of  the  Romans. 
Afdrubal,  the  fon  of  Amilcar,  who  had  long  com- 
manded the  armies  in  Spain,  was  incamped  near  Ani- 
torgis,  at  a  much  lefs  diftance  from  the  enemy.  The 
deligns  of  the  two  Scipios  was  to  attack  the  firil,  and 
they  conceived  they  had  forces  more  than  fufficient  to 
overpower  him.  All  they  apprehended  wxis,  that  af- 
ter havinsr  defeated  him,  the  two  other  Generals,  ter- 
rifted  by  his  overthrow,  v/ould  retire  into  inacceflible 
mountains  and  defiles,  and  thereby  protradl  the  war. 
To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  they  believed  that  the 
bed  choice  they  could  make,  was  to  divide  their 
troops  into  two  bodies,  and  apply  themfelves  at  once 
to  the  whole  war  of  Spain  ;  fo  that  P.  Cornelius,  with 
two-thirds  of  tlie  army,  compofed  of  the  Romans  and 
allies,  fhould  march  againft  Mago  and  Afdrubal  the 
fon  of  Gifgo,  whilil  his  brother  Cneus,  with  the  other 
third,  compofed  of  old  troops  and  Celtiberians,  fhould 
ac5t  againft  the  other  Afdrubal. 

The  two  Generals  fet  out  at  the  fame  time  with 
their  armies,  preceded  by  the  Celtiberians,  and  iq- 
camped  near  *  Anitorgis,  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  from 
whence  they  were  feparated  only  by  the  river.  Cn. 
Scipio  continued  in  this  place,  with  the  troops  that 
had  been  afTigned  him  ♦,  and  P.  Scipio  went  forwards, 
to  carry  on  the  war  as  had  been  concerted. 

Afdrubal  foon  perceived,  that  there  were  but  few 
Romans  in  the  army  of  Cn.  Scipio,  and  that  the  whole 
hope  of  that  General  was  founded  in  the  aid  of  the 
Celtiberians,  As  he  knew  the  infidelity  of  thofe  na- 
tions, amongfl  whom  he  had  made  war'  fo  many 
years,  and  there  was  no  fraud  or  flratagem  he  did  not 
know  how  to  employ  himfelf,  he  treated  in  fecret  with 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Celtiberians  by  the  m.eans  of  Spa- 

rroH  ^  ^ 
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niards,  that  ferved  in  his  camp  ;  and  engaged  them,  ^^'  54o- 
for  a  great  reward,  to  retire  with  their  troops  into  ^^^, ' 
their  own  country.  T'hefe  officers  did  not  think  they 
committed  a  great  crime  in  making  this  bargain. 
For  it  was  not  required  of  them  to  turn  their  arms 
againft  the  Romans  -,  and  befides,  they  were  paid  for 
remaining  neuter,  what  they  could  fcarce  have  exped:- 
ed  for  expofmg  their  lives  to  the  fatigues  and  dangers 
of  war.  -Add  to  this,  that  the  foldiers  were  pleafed 
with  the  fweets  of  reft,  and  with  the  pleallire  of  re- 
turning into  their  country,  and  feeing  their  relations. 
The  multitude  were  thus  as  eafily  brought  over  as 
their  leaders.  Befides  which,  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  Romans ;  v/hofe  fniili  number  made 
them  incapable  of  ftopping  them  by  force.  The 
Celtiberians  packed  up  their  baggage,  and  began  their 
march  to  return  back  -,  giving  the  Romans  no  other 
anfwer,  who  ailced  them  the  reafon  of  this  change, 
and  conjured  them  not  to  abandon  them,  but  that  they 
were  going  to  the  aid  of  their  countiy.  Scipio  feeing 
that  his  prayers  made  no  imprellion  on  his  allies,  and 
that  he  could  not  keep  them  by  force ;  and  rightly 
judging  alfo,  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  v/ithout 
their  aid  to  refift  the  enemy,  and  that  it  was  no  longer 
pofTible  to  rejoin  his  brother,  he  made  the  only  choice, 
that  feemed  falutary  in  fuch  a  conjunfture  :  this  was 
to  march  back  aflbon  as  polTible,  carefully  avoiding 
to  fight  in  the  plains  with  an  enemy  entirely  fuperior 
to  him  in  number  of  troops,  and  who  having  pafTed 
the  river,  followed  him  at  the  heels,  ^nd  prefTed  him 
very  hard. 

*  It  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated,  fays  Livy, 
to  the  Roman  Generals,  to  keep  v/cll  upon  their  guard 
againft  the  like  perfidy  *,  and  the  misfortune,  that 
then  happened  to  Scipio,  is  a  lefTon,  which  ought  to 
teach  them  to  confide  in  auxiliary  troops,  only  when 

*  Id  quidem  cavendum  femper  Romanis  ducibur.  erit,  exeraplaque 
h?£C  vere  pro  docamcntis  habcnda,  ne  ita  externis  credant  auxiliis, 
ut  non  plus  fui  roboris  fuarumque  propric  virium  in  cJ\rii  habcant. 
Liv. 
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^.R.  540.  the  number  of  their- own  citizens  fhall  exceed  that  of 
the  ftrangers  in  their  armies. 

At  the  fame  time,  P.  Scipio  was  expofed  to  a  dan- 
ger flill  greater  and  more  inevitable :  He  had  to  do 
with  a  new  enemy,  who  harralTed  him  continually : 
this  was  MafmiiTa,  at  that  time  the  ally  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, but  whom  in  the  fequel,  the  amity  he  con- 
traded  with  the  Romans  rendered  fo  famous  and  pow- 
erful. That  young  Prince,  from  the  moment  Scipio 
arrived,  advanced  againfl  him  with  the  Numidian  ca- 
valry, and  incelTantly  harraifed  him  night  and  day  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  not  only  fell  upon  fuch  of  the 
Romans,  as  flraggled  ever  fo  little  to  fetch  in  wood 
or  forage,  but  frequently  infulted  them  even  in  their 
camp  itfelf.  He  often  threw  himfelf  into  the  midil 
of  their  guards,  obliged  them  to  quit  their  pofts  with 
abundance  of  tumult  and  diforder ;  and  failing  upon 
them  during  the  night,  when  they  leall  expeded 
him,  carried  alarm  and  terror  to  their  gates,  and 
Into  their  intrenchments.  In  a  word,  there  was  no 
place,  nor  any  time,  in  which  they  were  exempt  from 
fear  and  trouble.  He  thereby  obliged  them  to  keep 
clofe  within  their  works,  deprived  of  all  the  necef- 
faries  of  life.  They  were  almoil  in  the  fame  fituation 
as  people  befieged  in  form.  It  even  feemed,  that 
they  ihould  be  fhut  up  ciofer  ftill,  affoon  as  Indibilis, 
who,  it  was  faid,  was  every  moment  expeded  to  ar- 
rive with  feven  thoufand  men,  fhouid  join  the  Car- 
thaginians. 

In  this  extremity,  Scipio,  otherwife  a  wife  and  pru- 
dent Captain,  reduced  by  neceiTity,  took  a  rafh  and 
defperate  refolution.  This  was  to  let  out  during  the 
night  tQ  m^Qt  Indibilis,  and  to  fight  him  wherever  he 
fhouid  find  him.  Accordingly  he  left  a  fmall  body 
of  troops  in  his  camp,  under  the  command  of  T.  Fon- 
tejus  his  Lieutenant,  and  having  began  his  march 
about  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  met  the  enemy  he 
fought,  and  immediately  attacked  them.  They  fought 
in  fmall  parties,  the  troops  not  having  time  to  form 
them.felves  in  battle.      The  Romans  began  to  have 
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the  advantage  in  this  tumultuary  battle  :  but  the  Nu-  A.  R.  540. 
midian  horfe,  from  whom  Scipio  believed  he  had  con-  ^j^^ 
cealed  his  march,  attacking  him  fuddenly  on  the 
flanks,  put  his  troops  into  great  conftern^tion.  He  had 
fcarce  beg-an  to  come  to  blows  with  the  Numidians, 
than  he  faw  himfelf  attacked  by  a  third  enemy.  The 
Carthaginian  Generals,  who  had  followed  the  Romans, 
came  up  unexpe6tedly  to  charge  him  in  the  rear.  In- 
veiled  on  all  fides,  they  did  not  know  on  which  to 
face,  nor  where  to  open  themfelves  a  paiTage.  To 
compleat  the  misfortune,  Scipio,  fighting  with  abun- 
dance of  bravery,  and  throwing  himfelf  wherever  the  ' 
danger  was  greateft,  to  animate  his  troops  by  his  ex- 
ample, received  a  wound  through  his  right  fide  with 
a  lance.  As  foon  as  he  was  feen  to  fall  from  his  horfe, 
the  cries  of  joy  carried  the  news  of  his  death  through- 
out the  whole  army.  This  accident  compleated  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans,  and  enemy's  vi6tory.  All  thofe 
who  had  not  fallen  in  the  battle,  immediately  betook 
themfelves  to  flight.  They  did  not  find  it  difficult  to 
open 'themfelves  a  way  through  the  Numidians  and 
light-armed  foldiers :  but  the  difficulty  was  to  efcape 
the  purfuit  of  fo  many  horfe,  and  of  foot,  who  equal- 
led the  horfe  in  fwiftnefs.  In  confequence,  more  of 
them  were  killed  in  flying  than  in  battle ;  and  not  a 
fmgle  man  of  them  had  efcaped,  if  night  had  not 
come  on. 

The  two  Carthaginian  Generals,  to  make  as  much 
advantage  of  their  vidory  as  poffible,  hardly  gave 
their  troops  fome  hours  refb,  and  diredly  marched 
them  towards  Afdrubal,  the  fon  of  Amilcar;  not 
doubting  but  that,  wlien  they  fhould  have  joined  him, 
they  fhould  be  in  a  condition  to  terminate  the  war  by 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Romans.  As  foon  as  they  ar- 
rived there,  the  Generals  and  foldiers  gave  themfelves 
up  to  the  joy,  with  which  fo  fignal  a  vidory  over  fo 
great  a  General  and  his  army  infpired  them ;  congra- 
tulating each  other  beforehand,  upon  that  they  were 
in  hopes  of  gaining  as  foon  as  they  came  to  a6t. 

The  news  of  fo  great  a  defeat  had  not  yet  reached- 
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A.R.  540.  the  army  of  Cneus  Scipio:  but  the  mournful  filencc 
Ant.  c.  j.]^3|.  prevailed  amongft  the  troops,  and  the  gloomy 
furmife,  with  which  every  one  was  pofTefled,  were  al- 
reacy  fad  prefages  of  the  ijiisfortune  they  were  foon  to 
know.  Scipio  himfelf,  befides  the  defertion  of  his  al- 
lies, and  the  augmentation  of  the  enemy's  troops,  on  ^ 
realoning  and  refleding  upon  all  the  circumftances  he 
faw,  was  much  more  inclined  to  fear  than  to  hope. 
*'  For  finally,  (faid  he  within  himfelf)  how  could  Af- 
*'  drubal  and  Mago  have  brought  their  armies  hither 
*'  fo  foon,  if  they  had  not  terminated  the  war  on  their 
"  fide  ?  Whence  comes  it,  that  P.  Scipio  has  not  op- 
*'  poled  their  march,  or  followed  them  clofe,  in  order 
*'  that,  if  he  could  not  prevent  the  Generals  of  the 
*«  enemy  and  their  armies  from  joining,  he  might  at 
"  leaft  join  his  troops  with  thofe  of  his  brother  ?"  In 
this  cruel  agitation  of  mind,  he  thought  he  could  not 
a6t  better  in  his  prefent  fituation,  than  to  retire  as 
foon  and  as  far  as  poflible  from  the  enemy.  Accord- 
ingly, the  following  night  he  marched  a  confiderable 
way,  without  the  enemy's  making  any  motion  to  pre- 
vent a  retreat,  of  which  they  had  no  previous  know- 
ledge. But,  as  foon  as  day  appeared,  having  perceiv- 
ed, that  the  Fvonians  were  gone,  they  fet  out  in  pur- 
fuit  of  them  with  great  diligence,  having  fent  the  Nu- 
midians  before,  who  came  up  with  them  before  night, 
and  continually  harralTed  them,  by  attacking  them 
Ibmetimes  in  the  rear,  and  fometimes  upon  the  flanks. 
They  were  therefore  obliged  to  face  the  enemy,  Scipio 
commanding  them  to  fight  retreating,  and  without 
halting  till  the  Carthaginian  infantry  fliould  arrive. 

But  as  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  flop,  they 
made  but  very  little  way  in  much  tim,e.  For  this  rea- 
fon  Scipio,  feeing  that  night  approached,  drew  off  his 
troops  from  the  battle,  and  polled  them  upon  an  emi- 
nence ;  little  fafe  indeed  for  troops  entirely  in  a  con- 
flernation,  but  where  they  were  however  lefs  expofed 
than  they  would  have  been  any  where  elfe.  He  pla- 
ced the  baggage  and  cavalry  in  the  middle  of  the  in^ 
fantry,  who  at  firil  repulfed  the  charge  of  the  Numi- 
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dians  with  no  great  difficulty.  But  when  the  three  A^R- 540 
Generals  and  their  three  armies  v/ere  arrived,  Scipio 
faw  perfedlly,  tTiat  his  foldiers  could  not  refifl  fo  ma- 
ny forces,  unlefs  he  oppofed  them  with  fome  intrench- 
ments,  and  that  was  impradticable.  The  eminence  to 
which  he  had  retired  was  fo  naked,  and  the  ground  fo 
hard  and  dry,  that  befides  having  neither  wood  nor 
herbage,  it  was  impoffible  to  cut  a  trench  in  it,  or  to 
throw  up  any  of  the  works  necefiary  in  the  like  cafe. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  declivity  which  led  to  it,  being 
very  eafy  and  almoft  infenfible,  there  v/as  nothing 
rugged  and  fteep  enough  to  keep  the  enemy  from  al- 
ee nding.  However,  to  oppofe  them  with  the  appear- 
ance at  leall  of  intrenchments,  they  placed  around 
them  the  packs  and  harnelTes  of  their  carriage-beafls, 
tied  and  made  fail  together  with  the  packs  and  bag- 
gage themfelves,  carrying  up  the  whole  as  far  as  pofli- 
ble,  to  the  ufual  height. 

When  the  Carthaginians  were  arrived,  they  eafily 
mounted  the  eminence :  but  at  firll  this  new  kind  of 
intrenchments  flopped  them  fhort.  "  Why  don't  you 
"  advance,  fcried  out  their  Generals)  Why  don't 
you  remove  thofe  vain,  ridiculous,  obflacles, 
icarce  capable  of  flopping  women  and  children  ? 
Don't  you  fee,  that  the  enemy  are  taken,  and  that 
fculking  behind  that  baggage  they  can  efcape  you 
no  longer  ?"  With  whatever  air  of  contempt  the 
Generals  made  thefe  reproaches,  it  was  not  eafy  for 
the  foldiers  either  to  cut  or  untie  thofe  harneifes  and 
baggage,  which  were  flrongly  bound  and  interwove 
together.  After  much  time  and  pains  they  at  length 
effeded  it  -,  when  they  entered  the  Roman  camp  in 
feveral  places  at  once.  As  they  were  much  fuperior 
in  number,  and  victorious,  they  did  not  find  great 
refiflance  from  an  handful  of  terrified  and  defeated 
troops :  and  in  confequence  made  a  great  (laughter  of 
them.  However,  many  having  fled  to  the  adjacent 
forefls,  got  to  P.  Scipio's  camp,  where  T.  Fonteius 
his  Lieutenant  commanded.  As  to  Cneus,  according 
to  fome  authors,  he  was  killed  upon  the  eminence 
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A.R.  54o«even  on  the  firft  attack.     According  to  others,  he 

Ant.  c.  gfcaped  with  fome  few  followers  into  a  tower  not  far 

from  his  camp,  to  which  the  enemy,  who  could  not 

force  the  gates,  fet  fire,  and  that  General  periihed  in 

it  with  all  that  were  with  him. 

This  was  the  feventh  year  that  Cn.  Scipio  com- 
manded in  Spain,  when  he  was  killed  about  a  month 
after  his  brother  Publius. 
Val.  Max.  Valerius  Maximus,  and  Seneca  tells  us  a  very  fin- 
^v.  4-  ffular  circumftance  in  the  life  of  Cneus,  and  which  does 
Conf.'ad.  him  great  honour.  That  illuftrious  man  prefTed  the 
Hei.  XII.  Senate  to  fend  him  a  fuccefTor,  reprefenting  that  he 
Ouseft.*  I.  -^^^  ^  marriageable  daughter,  and  it  was  necefiary  that 
17.  he  Ihould  go  to  Rome,  to  make  provifion  for  her 

fortune,  and  to  find  her  an  hufband.  The  Senate, 
not  willing  to  deprive  the  Commonwealth  of  the  fer*-^ 
vices  of  fuch  a  General  as  Cn.  Scipio,  took  his  place? 
and  a6led  as  a  father  to  his  daughter.  In  concert 
with  the  wife  and  neareft  relations  of  Cneus,  they 
chofe  her  an  hufband,  and  paid  *  eleven  thoufand 
affes  out  of  the  public  treafury  by  v/ay  of  fortune  for 
her.  -f-  O  happy  bridegroom,  cries  Seneca,  to  whom 
the  Roman  People  ferved  as  a  father-in-law !  Could 
we  expe6l  to  find  fo  generous  a  difintereftednefs,  that 
rifes  fo  high  as  the  love  of  poverty,  frill  fubfiiling  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  and  in  the  moft 
illuftrious  citizens  of  Rome  .?  Poverty  again  muft  have 
been  much  in  honour  there,  if  we  confider,  that  fo 
fmall  a  portion,  as  that  affigned  by  the  Senate,  was 
thought  no  Ihame.  The  J  daughters  of  the  greateft 
men  had  often  no  other  dowry  but  the  glory  of  their 
fathers  or  families.  Things  w^ere  much  changed  in  Se- 
neca's time.      §  Now,  fays  he,  the  fum  which  the  Se- 

*  Eleven  thoufand  afles  at  that  time  were  about  25 1.  fterling. 

f  O  faelices  vires  puellarum,  quibus  populus  Rom.  loco  foceri  fuit ! 

X  Paternae  hereditati,  prster  optimam  gloriam,  nihil  erat  quod 
aeceptum  referrent.     Val.  Max.  '-''^    '- 

^  Jam  libertinorum  virgunculis  in  unum  fpeculum  non  fufficit  ilia 
dos,  quam  dedit  Senatus  pro  Scipione.  Proceflit  enim  immodeftius, 
paulatim  opibus  ipfis  invitata  luxuria,  &  jncrementum  ingcns  vitia 
accepemnt. 
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nate  believed  fufficient  for   the  portion  of  Scipio'sA.  R.  54-0. 
daughter,  would  not  be  enough  to  purchafe  one  of  ^^^'  ^' 
our  freed-men  a  Tingle  looking-glafs  :  to  fuch  an  enor- 
mous height  has  luxury,  the  growth  of  abundance  and 
riches,  rifen ;  and  fo  much  have  vices,  its  inevitable 
confequence,  augmented ! 

The  two  Scipios  were  no  lefs  lamented  by  the  Spa- 
niards, than  by  the  Romans  themfelves :  with  one  dif- 
ference however  highly  for  the  honour  of  their  me- 
mories. The  lofs  of  the  provinces,  that  of  the  armies, 
and  the  misfortune  of  the  Commonwealth,  had  fome 
lliare  in  the  grief  of  their  own  country  :  but  the  Spa- 
niards lamented  and  deplored  them  only  and  for  their 
own  fakes.  They  however  regretted  the  lofs  of  Cneus 
moil.  For,  having  come  into  Spain  before  his  bro- 
ther, he  had  governed  them  longer,  and,  to  ufe  the 
expreflion,  had  been  beforehand  with  him  in  their  af- 
fection, by  giving  them  the  firlt  diftinguiihed  proofs 
of  the  juiiice  and  moderation  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. 

The  two  Scipios  were  certainly  Generals  of  great 
merit :  on  the  one  fide,  fo  brave  and  intrepid  as  to  de- 
ferve  to  be  called  "  two  *  thunderbolts  of  war  -,"  on  the 
other,  v/ife,  prudent,  experienced :  they  however  form 
in  concert  and  with  deliberate  defign  the  plan  of  a 
campaign  it  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend.  Without  any 
great  fl<.ill  in  military  affairs,  it  may  eafily  be  perceiv- 
ed, that  as  they  had  two  different  bodies  of  the  enemy 
to  fight,  it  was  infinitely  for  their  advantage  to  attack 
them  feparately  one  after  the  other,  by  falling  upon 
each  with  their  whole  united  forces.  They  renounce 
fo  great  an  advantage  upon  the  (lighteft  reafan  con- 
ceivable; for  fear,  iaid  they,  left  the  defeat  of  the 
firft  army  fhould  induce  the  other  to  retire  into  forefts 
and  inaccefiible  places,  which  would  prevent  the  war 
from  being  fo  foon  terminated.  They  committed 
another  fault  no  lefs  grofs  -,  which  was,  to  leave  thirty 
thoufand  ftrangers  in  one  of  their  armks,  who  pro- 

*■  Cum  duo  fulmina   noftri  Imperii  fubito,  in  Hifpania,  Cn.  Sc  P. 
Scipiones,  extinfti  occidiilcnt,     Cic.  pro  Corn.  Balb.  n.  34. 
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A.R.  540.  bably  compofed  two- thirds  of  it  at  lead,  and  to  con^ 
^l'^^'  fide  the  prefervation  of  the  State  to  them-     We  fee 
here  what  becomes  of  man's  prudence  and  ability, 
when  God  abandons  them  to  themfelves. 

The  defeat  of  the  two  armies  feemed  to  make  the 
lofs  of  Spain  a  necelTary  confequence,  and  to  contri- 
bute much  to  that  of  Italy,  by  admitting  the  vidorious 
troops  to  go  thither  to  the  aid  of  Hannibal.  We  are 
going  to  fee  in  what  manner  Providence,  that  was 
watchful  for  the  fafety  of  Rome,  delivers  it  from  this 
danger  by  a  method,  which  may  in  fome  meafure  be 
faid  to  be  miraculous,  and  which  lliews,  that  it  is  God 
who  deftroys  and  faves. 
liv.  XXV.  When  the  armies  of  Spain  feemed  to  be  entirely 
37—39-  deftroyed,  and  the  province  loft  to  the  Romans,  one 
man,  little  known  till  then,  of  an  ingenuous  though 
middling  condition,  reinftates  their  affairs  there,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  and  hopes  of  all  the  world. 
Amongft  thofe,  who  efcaped  the  defeat  of  Cn.  Scipio's 
army,  was  a  brave  officer,  in  the  flower  of  his  years, 
named  L.  Marcius,  the  Son  of  Septimus,  only  a  Ro- 
man Knight,  but  whole  courage  and  capacity  were 
much  above  the  condition,  in  which  he  was  born. 
He  had  ftrengthened  and  improved  an  excellent  genius 
by  the  inftru6tions  and  example  of  Cn.  Scipio,  under 
whom,  he  had  learnt  during  many  years  all  that  relates 
to  the  trade  of  war.  And  this  was  a  certain  means 
for  excelling  in  it.  After  the  defeat  and  difperfion  of 
both  armies,  he  had  drawn  together  all  the  foldiers 
that  had  efcaped  ;  and  having  added  to  them  all  he 
could  draw  out  of  the  garrifons,  he  had  formed  a  fuffi- 
ciently  conliderable  body  of  an  army,  with  which  he 
marched  to  join  T.  Fonteius,  P.  Scipio's  Lieutenant.; 
But  the  foldiers,  then  incamped  on  this  fide  of  the 
Iberus,  in  a  place  where  they  had  intrenched  them- 
felves, having  refolved  that  a  military  aflembly  Hiould 
be  held  for  the  eledion  of  the  perfon  that  fhould 
command  the  army,  they  gave  the  preference  of  efteem 
and  confidence  to  the  Roman  Knight  againft  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General  in  fo  diftinguifhed  a  manner,  that  they 
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relieved  one  another  upon  their  pofts  in  order  to  give  A.  R.  540. 
their  fuffraores,  without  ceafino;  to  guard  their  works,   ^"^*  ^' 
and  unanimoufly  chofe  L.  Marcius. 

The  little  time  that  remained  before  the  comino- 
of  the  enemy,  was  employed  in  fortifying  their  camp, 
and  in  bringing  provifions  into  it  •  the  foldiers  execut- 
ing all  the  orders  that  were  given  them,  not  only 
with  abundance  of  zeal  and  diligence,  but  with  great 
courage  and  intrepidity.  But  when  they  were  inform- 
ed, that  Afdrubal,  the  fon  of  Gifgo,  had  pafTed  the 
Iberus,  and  approached  with  defign  to  extirpate  ail 
the  Romans  that  had  efcaped  former  defeats,  and  faw, 
the  fignal  of  battle  given  by  the  newly  eledled  Gene- 
ral, remembering  the  Generals,  who  had  commanded 
them  before,  under  whofe  aufpices  and  orders  nume- 
rous armies  ufed  to  march  againft  the  enemy,  they  all 
wept,  fome  beating  their  heads,  and  lifting  up  their 
hands  towards  the  Gods,  whom  they  accufed  of  their 
misfortune :  others  lying  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
calling  their  antient  Generals  by  their  name.  It  was 
not  pofTible  to  dry  their  tears,  or  filence  their  cries. 
The  officers  endeavoured  to  confole  them  in  vain ;  and 
Marcius  himfelf  made  ineffe6tual  remonftrances  to 
them,  mingled  with  kindnefs  and  feverity,  by  demand- 
ing of  them,  "  why  they  abandoned  themfeives  in  that 
manner  to  grief  in  lamenting  like  women,  rather  than 
to  think  of  defending;  themfeives,  and  the  Common- 
wealth  with  them,  and  of  avenging  the  deaths  of  the 
Generals  they  had  loved  fo  much." 

They  were  in  this  difpofition,  when  on  a  fudden 
they  heard  the  found  of  the  Carthaginian  trumpets  and 
the  cries  of  the  enemy,  who  were  upon  the  point  of 
attacking  them;  Then,  paffing  in  an  inftant  from 
grief  to  indignation,  and  in  a  manner  tranfported  with 
fury  and  rage,  they  fell  upon  the  Carthaginians,  who 
advanced  with  great  fecurity,  and  with  an  air  of  con- 
tempt. This  unexpefted  charge  put  the  Carthagin'ans 
into  a  confternation.  -  They  afked  each  other  v/ich  fur- 
prize,  '«  where  it  was  poiTible  for  the  Romans  to  have 
found  fo  many  foldiers  after  the  defeat  of  their  armies  ? 

who 
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A*  R.  540.  who  could  have  infpired  troops  defeated  and  put  to  the 
Ant.  c.  j.Q^||.  j[q  £g^y  j^^yg  before  with  fo  much  confidence  and 

■    *     boldnefs  ?  What  General  could  fo  foon  fupply  the 
place  of  the  two  Scipios  killed  in  the  held  of  battle  ? 
And  laftly,  who  had  given  them  the  fignal  of  battle, 
and  commanded  in  their  camp  r"  Whilft  fo  unexpe6b- 
ed  a  change  kept  them  in  great  furprize,  and  quite 
out  of  themfelves,  the  Romans,  without  giving  th^m 
time  to  recover,  charged  them  with  fuch  fury,  that  at 
firit  they  began  to  give  ground  full  of  fear  and  afto- 
nilhm.ent,  and  a  moment  after  to  betake  themfelves  to 
open  flight.     The  Romans,  who  purfued  them  with 
abundance  of  vigour,  might  have  made  a  great  fiaugh- 
ter  of  them  :  but,   as  they  were  expofed  to  fome  ter- 
rible dangers,  in  cafe  the  Carthaginians  refumed.  cou- 
rao-e,  Marcius  caufed  the  retreat  to  be  founded  im.- 
mediately.     And  as  they  were  animated  by  their  fuc- 
cefs,  and  breathed  nothing  but  blood  and  flaughter, 
he  found  no  fmall  difficulty  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  camp  j  having  been  obliged  him.felf  to  itop  thofe 
who  carried  the  enfigns  in  front,  and  even  to  feize 
fome  of  the  moil  mutinous  of  them,  who  refufed  to 
obey.     Such  a  condudl  would  do  honour  to  a  Ge- 
neral long  accuilomed  to  command  armies.     Hiflory 
abounds  with  battles  loit,  or  viv^tories  not  compleated 
by  the  imprudent  activity  of  Commanders  too  intent 
upon  purfuing  flying  enemies,  without  forefeeing  the 
confequences.     We  fhall  foon  fee,  that  Marcius  was 
far  from  wanting  courage. 

The  Carthaginians,  who  had  been  pufhed  a  great 
way,  and  with  abundance  of  vigour,  im^agined  that 
fear  had  prevented  the  Romans  from  purfuing  them, 
and  returned  into  their  camp  without  any  confufion, 
like  troops  that  rather  defpifed,  than  feared,  their 
enemy.  They  were  no  iefs  negligent  after  they  had 
entered  it.  For  though  the  Romans  were  almofl  at 
their  gates,  they  frill  confidered  them  as  the  remains 
and  ruins  of  two  armies,  which  they  had  defeated 
fome  days  before ;  and  did  not  think  it  neceffary  to 
obferve  much  difcipline,  or  to  keep  themfelves  much 

upon 
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upon  their  guard.  Marcius  v/as  apprized  of  this  neg-  A.R.  540. 
lio-ence,  and  formed  a  defio-n,  which,  at  firft  fisht,  ^"^'  ^* 
feemcd  rather  rafli  than  daring :  this  was,  to  attack 
the  Carthaginians  in  their  hnes,  at  a  time  when  he  had 
great  reafon  to  apprehend,  they  would  attack  him  in 
his.  And  indeed,  he  judged  with  reafon,  that  it  was 
eafier  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  Afdrubal's  cam.p, 
whihl  he  was  alone,  than  to  defend  his  own  againfb 
the  three  Generals  and  three  armies,  when  joined  a 
fecond  time.  Befides  which,  he  confidered,  that  if 
his  enterprize  fucceeded,  he  fhould  reinllate  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  province :  and  if  it 
did  not,  that  fuch  a  bold  attempt  would  at  leaft  teach 
the  enemy  to  fear  him. 

However,  to  prevent  the  furprize  of  his  foldiers, 
and  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  from  oecafioning  con- 
fufion  in  the  execution  of  lb  dangerous  an  enterprize, 
he  thought  it  neceflary  to  prepare  them  for  it.     Ac- 
cordingly having  affembled  them,  he  fpoke  to  them 
in  terms  to  the  following  effed:.     "Brave  foldiers,  if 
"  you  confider  ever  fo  little  the  fmgular  veneration  I 
*'  had  for  the  merit  of  our  Generals,  the  Scipios,  du- 
*'  ring  their  lives,  and  which  I  ftill  retain  for  them 
after  their  deaths,  and  our  prefent  condition,  you 
will  agree,  that  if  the  office,  to  which  you  have 
raifed  me,  is  highly  for  my  honour,  it  is  alfo  at- 
^'  tended  with  great  cares  and  anxiety.     On  the  one 
fide,  my  ever-reviving  grief  for  their  lois,  on  the 
other,  the  perplexity  in  which  I  am  to  find  means 
for  preferving  to  the  Commonv/ealth  the  unfortu- 
nate remains  of  our  two  armies,  hang  heavy  upon 
me,  and  leave  me  not  a  moment's  repofe.     The 
images  of  the  two  Scipios  are  night  and  day  before 
my  eyes.  They  often  awake  me  in  my  flecp.   They 
feem  to  fpeak  to  me,  and  I  to  hear  them  complain, 
**  and  exhort  me  to  avenge  them  ;   to  avenge  with 
"  them  the  Commonwealth  and  your  comrades  con- 
"  tinually  vidlorious  in  this  country  for  fo  many  years  ; 
*'  to    imitate    their   example,    to    conform    to    their 
"  maxims,   and  the  methods  of  making  war,   which 
*'  they  always   followed.     I  wiffi,   foldiers,   that  you 
Vol.  IV.  K  "  thev 
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A.  R.  540. "  would  enter  into  my  way  of  thinking :   that  you 
Ant.  c.   tt  would  not  pretend  to  honour  the  deaths  of  thofe 
"  two  great  men  by  tears,   but  when  their  remem- 
"  brance  recurs  to  your  m.inds,  that  you  would  ima- 
"  gine  you  fee  them  again  at  your  head,  that  you 
*'  hear  them    and  march  under   their  command   to 
*'  battle.     It  was  undoubtedly  this  remembrance  and 
"  image  that  animated  you  yeilerday,  when  you  put 
the  Carthaginians  to  flight  with  an  intrepidity,  that 
made  them  know  the  Roman  bravery  had  not  ex- 
pired with  the  Scipios,  and  that  no  misfortune  could 
"  deprefs  a  people,  whom  the  defeat  at  Canns  was 
''  not  capable  of  overwhelming.     When  I  checked 
''  your  ardor  yeilerday,  it  was  not  my  defign  always 
"  to  oppofe  your  boldnefs ;  but  to  referve  it  for  a 
*•'  more  favourable  occafion.     That  occafion  is  now 
''  arrived.     I  am  well  informed,  that  there  are  neither 
fentinels  nor  guards  polled  round  the  enemy's  camp, 
according  to  the  rules  of  war;  and  that  every  thing 
"  there  argues  exceeding  negligence.     It  is  highly  for 
"  our  good  fortune,   that  they  are  fo  little  afraid  of 
us,   and  even  have  us  in  contempt.     They  do  not 
imagine,  that  troops  fo  lately  defeated,  have  any 
thoughts  of  attacking  them  in  their  intrenchments> 
"  I  vv^ill  lead  you  againft  them  in  the  dead  of  the 
"  night,  and  deliver  them  all  into  your  hands  afleep 
'<•  and  without  arms.     *  I  know  the  undertaking  is 
bold.     But  when  people  have  moil  to  fear,  and 
leafl  to  hope,   bold  counfels  are  the  fafeil.     For 
then  it  is  necelTar)^  to  feize  the  occafion  the  moment 
it  offers,   and  not,  by  letting  it  efcape,  to  hazard 
*' .  feeking  it  afterwards  in  vain.  You  have  now  only  to 
"  deal  with  the  army  of  our  enemies  that  are  near  us. 
"  The  two  others  are  not  far  off.     You  have  reafon  to 
hope,  that  you  will  overcome  thefe  firfl  troops  by 
attacking  them  without  delay.     They  are  not  un- 
known to  you.     You  have  meafured  your  flrength 


4C 


*  Scio  audax  videri  confillum.  Sed  in  rebus  afperis  &  tenui  fpe, 
fortifTima  quceque  confilia  tutiflima  funt :  quia,  fi  in  occafionis  mo- 
men  to,  cujus  praetervolat  opportunitas,  cun^atus  paulum  fueris,  ne- 
quicquani  mox  amilTam  quscras.    Llv, 

"  with 
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"  with  them  in  an  adion,  wherein  the  whole  advan- A.  R.  540, 
"  tage  was  on  your  fide.  If  we  delay  ever  fo  little,  ■^"^"  ^' 
our  fuccefs  of  yeflerday  will  be  known,  and  we  fn all 
be  confidered  as  enemies  capable  of  making  them- 
"  felves  formidable.  All  the  Carthaginian  Generals 
"  will  then  rejoin  each  other  with  all  their  forces. 
"  Shall  we  be  able  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  three  ar- 
"  mies,  which  Cn.  Scipio  could  not  withftand  with  all 
"  his  forces  together  ?  In  the  fame  manner  as  our 
Generals  perifhed  in  effed  of  having  divided  their 
armies,  may  our  enemy  now  be  overpowered  v/hilft 
they  are  feparated.  What  I  propofe  to  you  is  the. 
only  choice  we  have  to  make  in  the  prefent  conjunc- 
ture. Prepare  therefore  to  improve  the  opportunity 
this  night  affords  you.  Retire  nov/  to  refreih  your- 
^'  felves  with  nourifhment  and  refl,  in  order  to  march 
afterwards,  under  the  protedion  of  the  Gods,  to 
attack  the  enemy's  camp  with  the  fame  vigour  and 
courage  you  have  defended  your  own." 
This  new  projedl,  propofed  by  a  nev/  General,  v/as 
heard  with  joy,  and  the  bolder  it  was,  the  more  it 
charmed  them.  They  pafTed  the  reft  of  the  day  in 
preparing  their  arms,  and  taking  nourifliment.  They 
refted  a  great  part  of  the  night,  and  fet  out  three  or 
four  hours  before  day. 

About  two  leagues  beyond  the  camp  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, on  the  fide  next  Marcius,  there  were  ano- 
ther body  of  Carthaginian  troops,  feparated  from  the 
former  by  a  deep  valley,  covered  with  (hady  trees. 
Marcius,  by  a  ftratagem  of  the  nature  of  Flannibal's, 
had  a  Roman  cohort  with  fome  cavalry  in  this  valley. 
Having  thus  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  way  by  which 
the  two  Carthaginian  armies  could  have  communica- 
tion, he  led  on  his  troops  in  filence  againft  that  which 
was  neareft  to  him.  As  he  found  neither  guards  at 
the  gates  of  the  enemy's  camp,  nor  fentinels  upon  the 
intrenchments,  he  entered  it  without  any  oppofition, 
and  with  as  much  eafe  as  if  it  had  been  his  own.  At 
the  fame  inftant  Marcius  ordered  the  charge  to  be 
founded,  and  the  Romans  with  great  cries  difperfed 
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A.  R  540- themfeives  on  all  fides.     Some  killed  the  enemy  half 
Ant.  c.  ^(leep  jn  their  beds  :  fome  fet  fire  to  their  tents  with 
dry  ftubble  -,  and  otkers  feized  the  gates,  to  cut  off 
their  flight.     The  fire,  cries,  and  flaughter,  prevent- 
ed them  from  hearing  any  thing,  and  from  taking 
any  falutary  meafures.     Aftoniiliment  feized  them,  and 
they  had  neither  fenfe,  nor  motion  :  and  if  they  did 
move,   they  fell  naked  and  vi^ithout  arms    into   the 
hands  of  well-armed  enemies.     Some  ran  to  the  gates, 
and  finding  them  occupied  by  the  Romans,  leaped 
over  the  intrenchments,  and  threw  themfeives  headlong 
into  the  foffes.     All  who  could  quit  this  camp,  made 
all  the  hafle  they  could  to  the  other :  but  they  were 
all  ftopt  and  killed,  from  the  firft  to  the  lail,^  by  the 
cohort  and  horfe  that  had  been  placed  in  ambufli  in 
the  middle  of  the  way.     And  though  fom.e  had  even 
efcaped  this  flaughter,  the  vi6lors  made  with  fuch  ex- 
pedition and  rapidity  from  the  flrfl  to  the  fecond  camp, 
that  it  had  been  next  to  impofTible  to  efcape  their  di- 
ligence.     The  Romans  found  Hill  more  negligence 
here  than  in  the  other  army,  becaufe  being  more  di- 
fliant  from  the  enemy,  they  believed  they  had  nothing 
to  fear ;  and  becaufe  towards  day- break  moil  of  them 
had  quitted  their  camp  to  fetch  in  wood  and  forage, 
or  to  m.araud.     They  only  found  the  arms  of  the 
Carthaginians  left  in  their  guard-houfes,  and  the  fol- 
diers  either  fitting  or  lying  upon  the  ground,  walking 
along  their  works  or  before  the  gates  of  their  camp, 
all  without  arms.     It  was  in  this  flate  of  fecurity,  that 
they  faw  themfeives  fuddenly  attacked  by  the  Romans, 
flulhed  with  the  vi6lory  they  had  jufl:  gained  :  fo  that 
they   could   not   prevent   them  from    entering,  their 
camp.     However,  they  ran  in  crouds  to  the  gates  on 
>   the  firfl:  cries  and  charge  of  the  enemy,  and  a  bloody 
engagement  enfued.     The  adion  would  have  contr^ 
nued  longer :   but  perceiving  the  fhields  of  the  Ro- 
mans covered  v/ith  blood,  and  judging  from  thence 
of  the  defeat  of  their    comrades,    they  were  feized 
with  terror,    immediately    fled,    and   efcaped  where 
they  could  j  leaving  the  greatefl:  part  of  their  people 

upon 
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upon  the  fpot,  and  their  camp  in  the  hands  of  the  A.  R.  54-0. 

•  r\_  Ant.  t>. 

vidors. 

Thus  in  the  fpace  of  one  night  and  a  day  L.  Mar- 
cius  took  two  camps,  and  defeated  two  confiderable 
armies  of  the  enemy.  Authors  differ  concerning  the 
number  of  thofe  who  were  killed  in  thefe  two  adlions. 
The  fpoils  were  great.  A  fdver  fhield,  that  weighed 
an  hundred  and  feven  pounds,  upon  which  the  por- 
trait of  Afdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother,  was  engraved, 
was  particularly  remarkable  amongft  them.  This 
ihield  was  placed  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  and  was 
loft  when  that  temple  was  burnt  in  the  Confulfnip  of 
Scipio  and  Norbanus. 

After  this  expedition,  Spain  continued  fome  time 
at  peace,  both  parties  not  daring  to  venture  a  deci- 
five  battle,  after  the  confiderable  lofles  they  had  mu- 
tually fuitained. 

I  do  not  know,  whether  in  all  the  Roman  hiftory 
there  be  one  military  exploit  more  compleat  in  all  its 
circumftances,  more  fingular  and  remarkable  from 
unexpedled  events,  more  important  in  its  confequen- 
ces,  and  more  advantageous  to  the  Commonwealth, 
than  this  of  Marcius  which  we  have  juft  related.  The 
entire  defeat  of  the  two  armies  which  the  Romans  had 
in  Spain,  joined  with  the  deaths  of  the  two  illuftrious 
Generals  who  commanded  them,  had  occafioned  fo 
general  a  confternation  amongft  the  few  of  their  troops 
that  remained  in  that  province,  that  it  feemed  to  leave 
neither  hope  nor  refource.  No  obftacle  could  any 
longer  oppofe  the  paflage  of  the  Carthaginians  into 
Italy,  and  if  their  victorious  armies,  that  carried  ter- 
ror every  where,  could  have  joined  that  of  Hannibal, 
as  it  had  Ions;  been  prepared  to  do,  what  would  have 
become  of  Rome,  and  how  would  llie  have  been  able 
to  make  head  againft  this  new  ftrength  of  fo  formida- 
ble an  enemy  p 

A  fmgle,  private  man  breaks  all  thcfe  meafures, 
and  almoft  in  a  moment  difpcds  fo  terrible  a  ftorm. 
Marcius  draws  together  the  v/recks  of  the  Roman  ar- 
inies,  and  forms  one  body  of  the  fugitive  troops,  whom 
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A.R.  540-  fear  had  difperfed  on  all  fides.  He  confoles,  animates 
Ant.  c.  ^YiQ^Yi ;  and  fills  them  with  fuch  courao;e  and  confidence, 
tliat  they  feem  to  have  entirely  forgotten  that  they  had 
juft  before  been  defeated.  We  fee  here  in  the  con- 
dud  of  this  officer  all  the  ability  and  prudence  of  a 
General  moil  confummate  in  the  art  of  war.  He  con- 
fronts danger  in  all  its  extent  without  being  difmayed 
by  it.  He  thinks  of  nothing  but  to  remedy  it.  He 
makes  ufe  both  of  force  and  (Iratagem.  He  judici- 
oufly  feizes  the  occafion  as  foon  as  it  ofiers,  and  takes 
advantage  of  eveiy  moment.  He  gives  his  orders 
with  a  coolnefs  and  tranquillity  capable  of  reviving  the 
courage  of  the  moll  fearful.  He  feems  bold  even  to 
ralhnefs,  and  yet  knows  how  to  contain  himfelf  in  the 
very  heat  of  adiion,  and  not  to  give  way  to  the  ardor 
of  vidory,  v/hich  often  gets  the  better  of  the  wifeft. 
In  a  word,  if  we  exainine  his  whole  condud  atten- 
tively, we  lliall  fee,  that  it  is  guided  by  a  profound 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.  A  particular  attention 
of  the  Divine  Providence  over  the  Roman  empire  is 
obfervable  here. 
Liv.  xxvi.  Such  accomplifhed  m,erit,  attended  with  fuch  great 
^'  and  unexpeded  fuccefs,  ihould,  one  would  think,  ac- 

quire him  great  applaufes,  and  an  highly  glorious  re- 
ward at  Rome.  We  are  going  to  fee  in  what  manner 
this  affair  pafTed  there.  Immediately  after  the  a6lion, 
he  v/rote  to  the  Senate,  and  gave  them  an  account 
of  the  whole.  He  had  taken  the  title  of  Propr^tor 
in  his  letter.  When  it  was  read,  the  great  and  glo- 
rious fervice  he  had  rendered  the  Commonwealth  was 
praifed,  v/hich  is  all  that  is  faid  ot  it :  Res  gefta  nwg- 
nijica  SefwJui  vif^.  But  the  major  part  of  the  fathers 
took  offence  at  his  afiuming  the  qi^ality  of  Proprse- 
tor,  v/ithout  leaving  been  elected  fo  either  by  the  Se- 
nate or  People.  It  was  judged  "  of  dangerous  confe- 
quence  for  Generals  to  be  chofen  by  the  armies  •,  and 
that  tlie  augufl  authority  of  eledtions  legally  made  by 
the  fuitrages  of  the  People,  and  under  the  diredlion 
of  the  Gods  themfelves,  confulted  by  the  aufpices, 
fhould  be  transferred  into  t)\Q  provinces  and  camps» 

and 
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and  abandoned  to  the  rafhnefs  of  the  foldiers."    Some  A.  R.  540. 
were  for  having  the  Senate's  opinion  taken  upon  this  ^' 

head  :  but  it  was  thought  proper  to  defer  that  delibe- 
ration, till  after  the  departure  of  the  couriers,  who 
had  brought  Marcius's  letter.  As  to  the  recruits  and 
provifions  which  he  demanded,  he  was  anfwered  that 
the  Senate  would  make  provifion  in  relpedt  to  them. 
But  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  give  him  the  title 
of  Propraetor  in  the  anfwer  fent  him.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  this  affair  was  fpoke  of  any  more  in  the 
Senate.  An  affembly  was  afterwards  held,  in  which 
the  cledion  of  Marcius  was  not  exprefly  condemned, 
but  it  was  rendered  void  in  fa6t:  by  the  nomination  of 
Claudius  Nero  to  command  in  Spain. 

It  does  not  fuit  me  to  cenfure  the  opinion  of  fo  Liv.  xxvi. 
wife  a  body  of  men  fo  circumfpedl  in  their  refolu-  ^* 
tions.  I  plainly  perceive,  that  reafons  of  State  oblig- 
ed them  to  condemn  the  title  which  Marcius  had  af- 
fumed  upon  his  own  authority,  and  ftill  more  the  li- 
berty which  the  foldiers  had  taken  of  electing  them- 
felves  a  General :  A  liberty,  which  might  have  had 
fatal  confequences,  as  it  adtually  had  under  the  Em- 
perors, when  the  armies  ufurped  a  power  of  eledl- 
ing,  without  waiting  the  confent  of  either  the  Senate 
or  People.  But  might  not  this  cenfure  have  been 
attended  with  fome  mark  of  efteem,  and  fome  diftinc- 
tion  of  honour,  after  fo  highly  confiderable  a  fervice 
rendered  the  Commonwealth  ?  The  only  word  which 
the  Senate  fays  of  it,  is  a  very  dry  praife  of  an  expe- 
dition acknowledged  by  themfelves,  mc^gnific^ ;  of 
an  adion  fo  prudently  conducted,  and  fo  happily  ter- 
minated. Marcius  continued  in  the  army  in  a  diftin- 
guilhed  rank,  and  we  lliall  in  the  fequel  fee  Scipio 
employ  him  honourably.  This  is  perhaps  all  that 
brave  Officer  could  defire. 

Cn.  Fulvius  Centum  ALUS.  A.  r.  541. 

.  oLiLPicius  Galea.  ^ji. 

Another  affair,  that  concerned  a  perfon  upon  the  Llv.  xx. 
fpot,  engroffed  at  tliat  time  the  attention  of  the  pub-  -'  ^* 
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A.  R.  541.  lie.  The  Tribune  Cn.  Sempronius  Blsefus  had  eked 
'  '  Cn.  Fulvius  before  the  People,  and  accufed  him  of 
having  by  his  rafhnefs  occafioned  the  lofs  of  the  army 
he  commanded  the  year  before,  as  Praetor  in  Apulia. 
Of  eighteen  thoufand  men,  of  which  it  was  compofed, 
fcarce  two  thoufand  had  efcaped.  The  Tribune  de- 
clared, "  that  other  Generals,  through  imprudence, 
had  fuifered  themifelves  to  fall  into  ambufcades,  where 
they  had  periihed  with  their  armies :  but  that  Fulvius 
was  the  nrit,  who  had  lofl  his  legions  by  vices  and  H- 
centioufnefs,  before  he  expofed  them  to  perifhing  by 
the  enemy's  fwords.  That  accordingly  it  might  be 
faid,  that  they  had  been  defeated  before  they -came 
to  a  battle,  and  were  overcome  not  by  Hannibal,  but 
by  their  General  himfelf.  That  thofe  who  gave  their 
fuffrages  in  the  afiemblies,  did  not  fufficiently  examine, 
whether  he  to  whom  they  confided  the  command  of 
armies,  had  the  qualities  neceffary  for  fo  important  a 
truft.  What  difference  there  was  between  Cn.  Ful- 
vius and  Ti.  Sempronius  !  That  the  latter  having  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  (laves,  had  foon, 
-  by  his  good  conduct  and  the  exa6t  difcipline  he  had 
caufed  to  be  obferved,  made  them,  forgetting  their 
birth  and  condition,  becom.e  the  refource  and  jupport 
of  the  allies,  and  the  terror  and  fcourge  of  the  enemy. 
That  Fulvius,  on  the  contrary,  had  -made  Romans 
well  born  and  bred,  and  worthy  of  the  name  they 
bore,  when  he  took  upon  him  the  comm.and  of  them, 
contract  all  the  vices  of  (laves.  That  in  confequence 
it  was  his  fault,  that  they  had  become  diforderly  and 
turbulent  amongii  the  allies,  and  abjed  and  cowardly 
in  the  prefcnce  of  the  enemy  •,  and  that,  far  from  fuf- 
taining  the  charge  of  the  Carthaginians,  they  had  not 
fo  much  as  flood  their  firfl  cries.  That,  after  all,  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the  foldiers  had  aban- 
doned their  poft  on  the  firft  charge,  as  their  General 
had  fet  them  the  example,  by  flying  firfl  himfeif, 
Hov/  many  Generals  in  the  prefent  war,  had  chofe  ra- 
ther to  iofe  their  lives  in  the  field  of  battle,  than  aban- 
don their  armies  in  danger  ?  Was  it  not  a  fhame,  that 

the 
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the  foldiers  of  Cann^  fhould  have  been  baniflied  into  A. R.  54.1. 
Sicily,  and  that  the  fame  punifhment  had  but  lately    J^,\  ' 
been  decreed   againft  Fulvius's  Legions,  whilil   the 
rafhnefs  of  Fulvius  himfelf  remained  unpunifhed  ;  tho* 
the  lofs  of  his  army  was  folely  to  be  imputed  to  him  ?'* 

The  accufed  laid  the  misfortune,  that  had  happen- 
ed, to  his  foldiers,  and  reprefented,  "  that  they  had 
fled  through  inability  to  fuftain  either  the  courage  of 
the  enemy,  or  the  terror  of  Flannibal's  name.  That 
himfelf  had  been  forced  along  with  them,  againft  his 
will,  by  the  prefs  of  his  own  troops,  as  Varro  was  at 
Cannae,  and  many  others  on  different  occafions.  What  ,  . 

good  could  he  have  done  the  Commonwealth  by  un- 
dertaking to  refill:  the  vi6tors  alone  -,  unlefs  it  was  fup- 
pofed,  that  his  death  would  have  been  a  confolation 
and  remedy  for  the  misfortune  of  the  public  ?  That 
his  army  had  not  perifhed  by  famine,  and  in  efFe6l  of 
having  fallen  into  fome  ambulh,  for  want  of  knowing 
the  enemy :  that  they  had  been  defeated  only  by  force 
of  arms,  and  in  a  pitched  battle  :  that  laftly,  neither 
the  courage  of  his  own  foldiers,  nor  of  the  enemy,  was 
in  his  power." 

He  was  aCcufed  at  two  different  times,  and  at  each 
time  the  fentence  rofe  only  to  a  fine.  But  when  the 
witnefTes  were  heard  on  the  third  accufation,  and  ma- 
ny teftified  upon  oath,  that  the  terror  and  Right  began 
by  Fulvius  himfelf,  the  People  were  highly  enraged ; 
and  the  Tribune,  changing  the  profecution,  demanded, 
that  he  fhould  be  punifned  as  guilty  of  treafon ;  and 
in  order  to  that,  that  the  Prastor  fhould  call  an  Af- 
fembly  by  Centuries.  For  it  was  only  in  that  kind  of 
Alfemblies,  v/hich  was  the  moft  folemn  and  the  moft 
general  amongft  the  Romans,  that  treafon  could  be 
tried. 

The  accufed  feeing  the  turn  which  his  affair  took, 
tried  another  refource.  His  brother  Q^  Fulvius  was 
"in  great  confideration,  as  well  from  the  glory  he  had 
already  acquired,  as  by  that  he  was  upon  the  point 
of  adding  to  it  by  making  himfelf  mafter  of  Capua, 
which  was  then  reduced  to  extremities,     He  prevailed 

upon 
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A.R.  54T-upon  him  to  write  very  moving  letters  to  the  Senate, 

Ant.  c.  jj^  which  he  demanded  permilnon  to  be  prefent  at  his 
brother's  tryal,  and  to  follicit  for  him.  But  the  Se- 
nate having  replied,  that  his  demand  could  not  be 
granted,  becaule  his  prefence  at  Capua  was  necelTary 
to  the  fervice  of  the  public ;  Cn.  Fulvius  feeing  that 
he  had  nothing  farther  to  hope,  did  not  flay  till  the 
day  of  the  Aflembly,  and  retired  to  Tarquinii  into 
voluntary  banifhment.  He  was  however  fentenced, 
though  abfent,  to  fufFer  the  banifhment  he  had 
chofen. 

Xiv.  XXVI.  j^fter  Capua  had  been  taken,  as  I  have  obferved 
before,  the  Senate  ordered  Claudius  Nero  to  chufe, 
out  of  the  two  legions  he  had  commanded  during  the 
fiege  of  that  city,  fix  thoufand  foot  and  three  hundred 
horfe,  with  the  fame  number  of  Latin  foot  and  eight 
hundred  horfe :  to  embark  thofe  troops  at  Puteoli, 
and  to  fail  for  Spain.  When  his  fleet  arrived  at  Tar- 
raco,  he  landed  his  troops,  and  having  drawn  his  fhips 
aihore,  he  made  the  crews  alfo  take  arms  to  augment 
his  forces.  Having  afterwards  advanced  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Iberus,  he  received  from  T.  Fonteius 
and  L.  Marcius  the  troops  they  had  commanded  be- 
fore his  arrival. 

IhCd,  Afdrubal,   fon  of  Amilcar,    was  encamped   at  the 

Lapides  Atri  in  Aufetania  between  the  cities  of  Illitur- 
gis  and  Mentifla  (cities  of  the  country  now  called 
Andalufia.)  Nero  feized  the  entrance  of  a  defile  in 
that  place.  Afdrubal,  who  apprehended  being  fhut 
up  by  the  enemy's  army,  fent  him  a  trumpet,  with 
orders  to  promife,  in  his  name,  that  in  cafe  he  would 
fufFer  him  to  retire,  he  would  entirely  evacuate  Spain 
with  all  his  troops.  Nero  having  received  this  pro- 
pofal  with  great  joy,  Afdrubal  demanded  an  interview 
with  him  the  next  day,  in  which  the  Romans  were  to 
fettle  the  conditions  upon  which  the  citadels  of  the 
cities  were  to  be  delivered  up,  and  the  day  fixed, 
when  the  Carthaginians  fhould  withdraw  their  garri- 
fons,  and  remove  ail  that  belonged  to  them,  without 
doing  any  injury  to  the  inhabitants.     Nero  had  no 

fooner 
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fooner  agreed  upon  this  meetino;,  than  Afcirubal  or-  ^-  ^-'  54*. 

.  '        z'  Ant   C 

dered  his  troops  to  begin  at  the  dole  of  the  day,  and  a,i,  ' 
to  continue  all  night,  to  draw  off  from  the  defile  with 
the  utmoft  expedition,  the  heavy  baggage  of  the  army. 
Good  care  was  taken  not  to  let  any  great  number  of 
men  depart  that  night ;  a  fmaller  being  more  proper 
both  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  filence,  and  to  facili- 
tate a  retreat  through  the  narrow  ways  it  was  neceffary 
to  pafs.  The  next  day  both  fides  met  at  the  place  of 
the  interview :  but  the  Carthaginian,  by  purpofely  ^ 
holding  long  difcourfes,  and  writing  down  many  fu- 
perfluous  things,  fpent  the  whole  day  without  deter- 
mining any  thing,  fo  that  it  was  neceffary  to  put  off 
the  affair  till  the  next  day.  Nothing  farther  was  then 
decided  ^  lome  new  difficulties  always  arifing,  that  re- 
quired delay.  In  the  mean  time  advantage  was 
taken  of  all  the  nights.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
infantry  were  already  fafe,  when  happily  at  the  break 
of  day,  a  thick  fog  covered  the  whole  defile,  and  all 
the  plains  round  about.  The  Carthaginian  demanded 
and  obtained  a  lafl  delay,  under  pretext  of  a  feftival 
on  which  his  nation  were  not  permitted  to  treat 
of  affairs.  By  the  favour  of  the  darknefs  he  then 
quitted  his  camp  with  his  cavalry  and  elephants  ;  and 
without  being  incommoded  in  any  manner  by  the 
enemy,  he  gained  a  pofl,  in  which  he  had  nothing  far- 
ther to  fear  from  them.  About  ten  in  the  morning 
the  fog  was  dilperfed,  and  difcovered  at  once  to  the 
Romans  both  light  and  the  fraud  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians Nero,  aihamed  of  having  fuffered  himfelf  to 
be  fo  grofly  im.pofed  upon,  fet  out  in  purfuit  of  them. 
But  Afdrubal  did  not  think  it  proper  to  hazard  a  bat- 
tle, and  the  whole  terminated  in  fome  flight  fl<ir- 
mifhes  of  no  effc6l.  The  Roman  General  ought  to 
have  known  the  Carthaginians  better,  •  and  what  was 
meant  by  the  term  Pumc  Faith. 

Whether  this  beginning  of  Nero  in  Spain  gave  noLiv.  xxvL 
great  hopes  from  his  commanding  there ;    or,  as  is  *^>  '9« 
mofl  probable,  he  was  fent  thither  only  till  a  General 
was  chofen,  that  might  be  left  a  confiderable  time  in 

that 
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A.R. 54-1  •  that  province;  it  is  certain,  that  it  was  refolved  at 
Ant.  c.  j^ome  to  proceed  to  the  elec5lion  of  a  new  Comman- 
der,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  in  Spain. 
This  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  All  that  was 
clearly  conceived,  was  that  too  much  care  and  atten- 
tion could  not  be  had  in  the  choice  of  a  Captain  ca- 
pable of  fupplying  the  place  of  two  great  Generals, 
who  had  been  killed  and  defeated  with  their  armies  in 
the  fpace  of  thirty  days.  The  Senate  deliberated  con- 
cerning this  choice,  and  not  being  able  to  determine 
about  it,  referred  the  affair  to  the  People.  The  Af- 
fembly  was  appointed  by  the  Confuls  for  the  eledlion 
of  a  Proconful  to  command  in  Spain.  It  was  ex- 
pe6ted,  that  before  it  was  held,  fuch  as  believed 
themfelves  worthy  of  fo  important  an  employment 
would  offer  themfelves  as  candidates.  This  was  a 
miflake.  Nobody  appeared  ;  which  revived  all  the 
grief  for  the  fatal  blow  that  had  deprived  the  Com- 
monwealth of  two  Generals,  whofe  places  it  was  fo 
difficult  to  fupply.  The  citizens,  in  the  mean  time, 
notwithflanding  their  affiidion,  repaired  to  the  Fo- 
rum, upon  the  day  of  the  AiTembly  :  and  there,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Magiflrates  and  principal 
perfons  of  the  city,  who  looked  mournfully  upon 
each  other  without  fpeaking,  they  felt  the  utmoft  an- 
guilh  to  fee  the  affairs  of  the  Commonv/ealth  in  fo 
defperate  a  condition,  that  nobody  dared  to  accept 
the  command  of  the  armies  in  Spain.  At  this  mo- 
ment, P.  Scipio,  the  fon  of  him  of  the  fame  name, 
who  had  been  killed  in  Spain,  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  got  upon  an  higher  place  where  he 
might  be  feen  by  every  body,  and  declared  that  he 
would  take  upon  him  that  employment,  if  they  would 
repofe  fo  much  confidence  in  him.  Affoon  as  the  af- 
fembly  cafl  their  eyes  upon  him,  great  cries  of  joy 
were  heard  on  all  fides,  which  feemed  to  foretel,  that 
his  command  would  be  fuccefsful  and  glorious.  They 
immediately  proceeded  to  vote,  and  not  only  all  the 
Centuries,  but  every  iadividual  of  which  they  were 

com- 
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compofed,    from  the  firfb  to  the  lad,  decreed,  that  A.  R.  54i« 
P.  Scipio  fhould  go  to  command  in  Spain.  ^[\^ ' 

When  the  affair  was  over,  and  the  firft  heat  of 
their  zeal  cooled,  a  mournful  filence  was  feen  to  fuc- 
ceed  fuch  univerfal  applaufes,  and  fad  refledlions  upon 
a  precipitate  ele6lion,  in  which  favour  had  more  fhare 
than  prudence  and  reafon.  What  gave  them  the  mofl 
pain  was  his  great  youth.  Some  even  took  the  mif- 
fortune  that  had  befallen  his  houfe  as  a  bad  omen, 
and  could  not  fee  him  (ct  out,  without  trembling, 
from  a  family,  that  were  ftill  in  tears  and  mourning, 
to  command  in  a  province,  where  he  was  to  make 
war  and  e;ive  battle  between  the  tombs  of  his  father 
and  uncle. 

Scipio  perceiving  this  coldnefs,  made  a  fpeech  to  the 
People,  fo  full  of  a  noble  confidence,  and  fpoke  to 
them  of  his  age,  the  command  that  had  lately  been 
confided  to  him,  and  the  war  he  was  going  to  make, 
with  fo  much  elevation  and  greatnefs  of  foul,  that  he 
revived  in  them  the  ardor  that  had  abated,  and  filled 
them  with  an  aiTured  hope,  fays  Livy,  fuperior  to 
what  men's  promifes,  and  the  reafons,  with  which  they 
fupport  them,  ufually  infpire,  and  which  feemed  to 
have  fomething  fupernatural  in  it.  And  indeed  Scipio 
did  not  only  draw  admiration  upon  himfelf  by  the  ta- 
lents and  virtues  which  he  adlually  pofTeffed,  but  by 
the  wonderful  addrefs  he  had  from  his  earlieft  youth 
of  exalting  their  fplendor  by  an  outfide  and  behaviour 
highly  capable  of  attrading  refpedl.  In  almoil  all 
that  he  propofed  to  the  multitude,  he  gave  them  to 
underftand,  that  the  Gods  themfelves  had  inftradled 
him  therein  either  in  dreams  or  fecret  infpirations ; 
whether  this  was  the  effed  of  weaknefs  and  *  fuperfli- 
tion  in  himfelf,  or  he  had  recourfe  to  this  artifice  to 
render  the  citizens  difpofed  to  enter  into  his  defigns. 
It  was  in  this  view,  that  aiToon  as  he  had  put  on  the 
robe  of  manhood,  he  took  care  never  to  do  any  adlion 

*  Polybius  book  X.  proves,  that  it  was  not  fapcrftkion,  but  aJdied 
and  policy  in  Scipio. 

public 
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A.R.  ?4t.  public  or  private,  before  he  had  been  at  the  Capitol, 
^jj/'  and  had  palled  a  confiderable  time  there  in  the  temple. 
This  cuftom,  which  he  regularly  obferved  ever  after, 
occafioned  fome  to  believe,  that  he  was  defcended 
from  the  Gods.  The  abfurd  ftory  that  prevailed  con- 
cerning the  birth  of  Alexander  was  revived  in  refped: 
to  him  ;  and  it  was  talked,  that  he  was  begot  in  effect 
of  a  commerce  between  his  mother  and  an  enormous 
ferpent.  Scipio  feemed  wiUing  to  confirm  this  opi- 
nion by  the  myiLcrious  air  with  which  he  affe6i:ed  ne- 
ver to  deny  the  facl,  and  at  the  fame  time  never  to 
affirm  it. 

I  do  not  in  this  circumflance  difcern  the  greatnefs 
of  foul  and  elevation  of  fentiments,  that  ufually  ap- 
peared in  Scipio's  condu6l.  There  feems  to  me,  to 
be  narrownefs  and  meannefs  of  fpirit  in  endeavour- 
ing to  recommend  one's  felf  by  falfhood  and  difiimu- 
lation.  There  -f  is  even  impiety  in  inclining  to  cover 
deceit  and  impoilure  with  the  adorable  name  of  the 
Divinity.  I  know,  that  Minos  and  Lycurgus  amongfl 
the  Greeks,  and  Numa  amongfl  the  Romans,  made 
life  of  the  fame  artifice  to  acquire  the  efleem  and  con- 
fidence of  the  People.  Bat  an  example,  vicious  in 
itfelf,  with  whatever  great  name  it  is  authorized,  may 
indeed  blind  thofe  who  follov/  it,  but  cannot  juflify 

Horat.      them.     Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitahile. 

However  it  were,  the  marvellous  things  related  of 
Scipio,  had  given  the  Romans  an  efleem  and  admira- 
tion for  that  young  man,  that  rofe  almofl  to  venera- 
tion :  and  it  was  in  eiFe6l  of  them,  that  they  charged 
him  at  fo  early  an  age  with  fo  important  an  employ- 
ment and  fo  confiderable  a  war. 

Liv.  xxvi.      AfToon  as  Scipio   had  been   appointed  Pro-conful, 

'^*  he  prepared  for  his  departure.     To  the  old  troops, 

who  had  remained  in  Spain  of  the  two  defeated  ar- 
mies, and  thole  which  had  gone  from  Puteoli  with 

f  In  fpecie  fi6lae  fimulationis,  ficut  reliquae  virtutes,  ita  pietas 
inelfe  non  poteft  ;  cum  qua  fimul  &  fanititatem  &  religionem  toUi  ne- 
cefTe  eft.    Cic.  de  nat.  I.  3, 

Nero, 
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Nero,  ten  thoufand  foot  and  a  thoiifand  horfe  wereA.R.  54T. 
added.  M.  Julius  Silanus  was  alfo  lent- in  quality  of  ^^^'  ^* 
Propraetor,  to  aflift  Scipio  in  the  fundions  of  the  com- 
mand. When  every  thing  was  ready,  that  General 
fet  out  of  Oilia  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  gallies  of  live 
benches  of  oars.  Wlien  he  arrived  at  Tarraco,  he 
held  a  kind  of  an  AfTembly  of  all  the  Ambafladors 
of  the  States  of  Spain  in  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
who  had  repaired  thither  on  the  report  of  his  coming. 
He  gave  them  audience,  and  *  fpoke  to  them  all  with 
that  confidence  and  greatnefs  of  foul,  that  folid  me- 
rit infpires,  in  fuch  a  manner  however  that  not  a  word 
elcaped  him,  that  could  give  room  to  fufped:  him 
either  of  pride  or  vanity ;  and  that  whilfl  he  retained 
an  air  of  fmcerity  which  gained  him  their  confidence, 
he  gave  his  difcourfe  all  poflible  dignity. 

When  he  fet  out  from  Tarraco,  he  vifited  the  cities 
of  the  allies,  and  the  winter-quarters  of  the  army ; 
and  gave  great  praifes  to  the  foldiers,  who  after  two 
fuch  cruel  defeats  upon  the  neck  of  each  other,  had 
by  their  valour  preferved  the  province  to  the  Roman 
People,  and  without  giving  the  enemy  time  to  take 
advantage  of  their  victories,  had  obliged  them  to  re- 
pafs  the  Iberus  -,  and  laftly,  by  fo  faithful  and  gene- 
rous a  condudl,  had  defended  the  allies  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  had  Marcius  always  with  him.  The 
confideration  which  he  had  for  that  Officer,  and  the 
praifes  he  gave  his  valour,  plainly  fliewed,  that  he 
was  exempt  from  mean  envy,  and  that  which  he  leaft 
feared,  was  to  find  a  perfon,  that  might  either  fully 
or  divide  his  glory.  Silanus  fucceeded  Nero,  and  the 
new  troops  were  put  into  winter-quarters.  Scipio 
having  provided  for  every  thing,  and  taken  all  the 
neceffary  precautions  with  as  much  diligence  as  wif- 
dom,  returned  to  Tarraco. 

A  divifion  had  arofe  betv/een  the  three  Generals  of  -   ^y^*  ^' 
the  Carthaginians,  and  had  made  them  take  quite  dif-  cerpt.  Me 

virt.&  vit. 

*  Ita  claro  ab  ingenti  virtutum  fuarum  fiducia  animo,    ut  nullum  ^''^^'  xxvi, 
ferox  verbum  excideret  J  ingenfque  omnibus  quasdigeret,  cum  n>ajeftas  ^°' 
ineflet  turn  fides.    Liv. 

ferent 
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A.R.  540-  ferent  winter-quarters  ;     Afdrubal  the  fon  of  Gifgo 
Ant.  c.  ^^g  Qj^  ^l^g  ^j^^  j^^^^  Cadiz   upon  the  coaft  of  the 

ocean  ^  Mago  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  efpecially 
beyond  the  f  foreft  of  Caitulon  ;  Afdrubal  the  fon  of 
Amilcar  near  the  Iberus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sa- 


guntum. 


Liv.  xxvi.      About  the  end  of  the  fame  campaign,  Marcellus  re- 
»i.*        *  turned  from  Sicily  to  Rome.     The  Prstor  C.  Calpur- 
Plut.  in    j^iys  afiembled  the  Senate  in  the  temple  of  Bellona, 
310^^*       without  the  city,  according  to  cuflom,  to  give  him  au- 
dience.    Marcellus  there  gave  an  account    of  his  ac- 
tions and  victories  -,  and  after  having  modeflly  com- 
plained,   as  v/ell   in    his    own  name,    as   in   that   of 
V      his  foldiers,    that  after  having  driven  the  Carthagi- 
nians  out  of  Sicily,  and   reduced  the  province  again 
under  the  Romans,  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  bring 
back  his  army  -,    he  demanded  leave  to  enter  the  city 
in  triumph.     That  honour  was  not  granted  him,  not 
through  any  diiTatisfadion,  but   becaufe  the  war  of 
Sicily  did  not  feem  to  be  terminated  yet.     He  only 
obtained  an  Ovation,    that  is,   the  fmaller  triumph. 
The  day  before  he  v/as  to  enter  Rome  he  had  the  ho- 
nours of  the  Great  triumph  upon  the  Alban  mountain, 
a  cuflom  which  had  been  eftabliilied  fome  years  be- 
fore, in  the  521ft  year  of  Rome. 

When  he  entered  the  city,  befides  the  pidlure  that 
reprefented  the  taking  of  Syracufe,  it  was  preceded 
by  the  Catapultae,  BaliftjE,  and  all  the  other  machines 
of  war,  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands ;  by  the  fu- 
perb  ornaments,  which  the  magnificence  of  the  Kings 
had  accumulated  during  a  long  peace  in  that  capital 
city  •,  by  a  great  number  of  filver  and  brazen  vafes 
of  exquifite  workmanihip,  rich  moveables  of  all  kinds, 
and  famous  ftatues,  with  which  Syracufe  was  more 
adorntd  than  any  other  of  the  Grecian  cities.  Eight 
elepfiants  were  alfo  led  in  the  proceffion,  as  a  proof  of 
his  victories  over  the  Carthaginians.  Sofis  of  Syra- 
cufe, and  Mericus  of  Spain,  walked  before  Marcel- 

f  la  Andalufia. 
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lus  with  crowns  of  gold  on  their  heads.  They  had  A.  R.  54.1. 
much  contributed  to  the  taking  of  the  city.  The  ^^^'  ^' 
freedom  of  the  city  and  five  hundred  acres  of  land 
were  given  to  them  both  •,  to  Sofis  in  the  territory 
of  Syracufe,  with  any  houfe  in  the  city  he  fhould 
chufe ;  and  to  Mericus  and  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
embraced  the  party  of  the  Romans  with  him,  one  of 
the  revolted  cities  of  Sicily  for  their  abode,  and  lands 
in  the  country,  that  had  been  confifcated  by  right  of 
conqueft. 

Cicero  highly  praifed  the  moderation  of  Marcellus 
in  refped:  to  the  paintings  and  flatues  of  the  Syracu- 
fans.  *  Having  taken  Syracufe  by  force  of  arms, 
fays  that  Orator,  he  might  have  brought  away  all 
that  he  found  in  it :  But  he  confulted  lefs  the  rights 
of  vi6lory  than  the  lav/s  of  humanity  :  or  rather  he 
knew  how  to  unite  them,  by  obferving  a  wife  medium 
between  both.  He  carried  many  mafterpieces  of  art 
to  Rome,  and  left  at  leafl  as  many  at  Syracufe,  to 
adorn  the  one,  and  confole  the  other.  He  even  made 
it  a  duty  of  religion,  not  to  take  away  any  flatues  of 
their  Gods  from  the  latter  ;  and  as  to  thofe  he  caufed 
to  be  brought  to  Rome,  he  placed  them  all  in  the 
temples  of  Virtue  and  Honour,  and  in  other  the  like 
places,  but  none  in  his  own  houfes  or  gardens  -,  con- 
vinced that  his  houfe  in  having  none  of  thofe  orna- 
ments would  itfclf  become  the  ornament  of  the  city. 

Livy  and  Plutarch  do  not  judge  lb  favourably  of 
the  condu6l  of  Marcellus.  They  obferve  that  it  made 
way,  undoubtedly  contrary  to  his  intention,  for  a  dif- 
order  which  occasioned  great  evils  in  the  Common- 

*  In  ornatu  iirbis  haVmit  viftorias  rationem,  habuit  humanltatis. 
Vi6tori-£  putabat  efle,  multa  Romam  deportare,  qiuu  ornamento  efle 
polFent :  humanltatis,  non  plane  fpoliare  urbem,  praefertim  quamcon- 
iervare  voluiffet.  In  hac  partitione  ornatus,  non  plus  viftoria  Mar- 
celli  populo  Romano  appetivit,  quam  humanitas  Syracui'anis  rel'erva- 
vit.  Romam  quae  afportata  funt,  ad  aedem  Honoris  atque  Virtutis 
itemque  aliis  in  locis  videmus  :  nihil  a^dibus,  nihil  in  hortis  pofult, 
nihil  in  fuburbano.  Putavit,  il  urbis  ornamenta  domum  fuam  non 
contulillet,  domum  fuum  ornamento  urbi  futuram.  Syraculis  autem 
permulta  atque  egregia  reliquit  :  deum  vero  nullum  viul^lvit,  nullum 
artigit,      Cic.  Ver.  de  Sign.  120,    m. 

Vol.  IV.  L  wealth. 
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A^R.54;T' wealth.  "  All  t  thefe  fine  works  of  painting  and 
fculpture,  fays  the  Hrft,  were  indeed  fpoils  taken  from 
the  enemy,  from  whom  the  rights  of  war  admitted 
them  to  be  taken.  But  this  was  the  unhappy  begin- 
ning of  that  fatal  tafte,  which  the  Romans  conceived 
for  the  arts  of  Greece,  that  till  then  they  had  neither 
known  nor  efleemedj  which  foon  induced  them  to 
plunder  without  fcruple  in  the  provinces,  not  only 
the  houfes  of  private  perfons,  but  the  temples  of  the 
Gods  •,  and  at  length  to  pradlife  their  facrilegious 
thefts  even  in  the  temples  of  Rome,  and  particularly 
in  thofe  which  Marcellus  ha4  fo  magnificently  adorn- 
ed. For,  adds  that  Hiftorian,  we  do  not  fee  at  this 
timx  in  the  temples  of  Virtue  and  Honour  the  paint- 
ings and  ftatues  that  Marcellus  had  placed  there, 
and  which  formerly  attradled  the  curiofity  of  ftran- 


gers." 


riut.    ill       Plutarch  iniills  ftill  more  ilrongly  upon  this  reflexion. 

Marc.  310.  u  'pjii  iliQn,  fays  he,    Rome  had  neither  had,,   nor 
even  known,  thefe  fumptuous  and  fuperfluous  curiofi- 
ties,  and  thofe  fine  ornaments-  of  fculpture,  which  are 
now  fo  much  fought  after,  were  not  to  be  found  in 
her.     Full  of  arms  taken  from  the  Barbarians,  and 
bloody  fpoils  ;  crowned  with  monuments  of  trophies 
and  triumphs,  fhe  prefented  to  the  eye  a  fight,  which 
had  a  martial  air,  and  perfedlly  agreed  with  a  warlike 
,  and  victorious  State.  The  People,  however,  were  high- 
ly pleafed  with  Marcellus  for  having  adorned  the  city 
with  fo  many  fine  works,  which  in  their  variety ,^  in- 
clude all  the  beauty,  delicacy,    and  fi.ne  tafte  of  the 
Greeks.     Judicious  perfons  were  of  a  different  opinion,  ^ 
and  infinitely  preferred  the  condu6l  of  Fabius  Max- 
imus,  who  brouo-ht  nothino;  of  the  like  nature  fronx 
the  city  of  Tarentum,  which  he  took  two  years  after- 
wards :  for  he  contented  himfelf  with  the  gold  and  all 

•f-  Hoftium  quidem  ilia  Tpolia,  &  parta  belli  juris :  cseterum  inde 
primum  initium  mirandi  Graecarum  artium  opera,  licenti?Eque  hinc 
facra  profanaque  omnia  vulgo  fpoliandi,  faftum  eft :  quae  poftremo 
in  Romanos  deos,  templum  id  ipfum  primum,  quod  a  Marcello 
tximie  ornatum  eft,  vertit.    Liv.  xxv.  4,0,- 
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the  other  ufcful  riches ;  but  left  the  paintinos  and  ^^-  ^  54-». 
(tatucs  of  the  Gods  in  their  places.     It  was  upon  this   ^j,i 
occafion  he  faid  thefe  memorable  words  :   "  Let  us 
*'  leave  the  Tarentines  their  offended  Gods."     Mar-- 
cellus  was  reproached  firflj  with  having  excited  hatred 
and  enmity  againfl  Rome,  in  caufing  not  only  men^ 
but  *  Gods,  to  be.  led  captives  in  his  triumph:  ana 
next  with  having  made  of  a  people  accuftomed  to  make 
war,  and  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  who  knew  not 
what  luxury  and  foftnefs  were,  one  that  piqued  them- 
felves  no  longer  upon  any  thing    but  refinement  of 
tafte  for  the  arts,  and  converfed  folely  upon  the  beauty 
of  thefe  kind  of  works,  and  the  excellency  of  the  ar- 
tifts." 

Polybius,  that  moil  judicious  Hiflorian,  in  a  frag- 
ment come  down  to  us,  examines  whether  the  Romans 
did  wifely  in  carrying  to  Rome  the  ornaments  of  the 
cities  they  had  fubjedled  ;  and  concludes  in  the  nega- 
tive. He  fupports  his  opinion  with  two  or  three  prin- 
cipal reafons. 

Firft,  if  the  Romians  had  aggrandized  and  exalted 
their  country  by  what  are  caiied  the  fine  arts,  and 
all  that  depends  on  them,  it  is  evident  that  they 
would  have  done  well  to  have  brought  into  it  what  had 
augmented  its  power  and  glory.  But  if  it  was  by  a 
very  fnnple  or  plain  kind  of  life,  and  an  infinite  re- 
motenefs  from  luxury  and  magnificence,  that  they  had 
fubjecled  the  States,  in  which  thefe  ornaments  v/ere 
found  in  the  greateil  num^ber  and  perfedion,  it  mull 
be  confefTed,  that  they  committed  a  great  fault  in 
taking  them  av/ay  ',  for  to  depart  from  the  manners 
to  which  a  people  owe  their  victories,  to  alTume  thofe 
of  the  conquered,  and  to  draw  upon  themfelves  in  the 
confequence,  the  hatred  that  alv/ays  attends  violences 
of  the  kind  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  is  a  conducft 
not  to  be  excufed. 

Polybius  has  a  fecond  reafon  in  this  place,  which  is 
v^ry  ilrong.     And  indeed,  to  treat  fubjecled  cities  in 


Attiglt* 


Cicero  fays  the  contrary,    Deum  vefo  miUiyix  violavLt  nulluiti 
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A.R. 54i«tbis  manner-,  to  add  to  their  afflidlions  for  being  con- 
Ant.  c.  qyereJ  That  of  feeing  themfelves  deprived  of  the  pre- 
cious monuments,  that  were  the  objefts  of  their  attach- 
ment and  rehgion  j  to  exhibit  thefe  foreign  riches  as 
a  fight ',  to  difplay  them  with  pomp  to  the  view  of 
all  the  world,   and  even  of  thofe  from  whom  they 
have  been  taken  -,  and  to  make  the  calamities  of  others 
the  ornaments  of  one's  country,  is  in  fome  meafure 
to  infult  the  misfortune  of  the  conquered  -,    is  being 
defn'ous  to  perpetuate  their  fhame  and  grief,    and  at 
the  fame  time  to  excite  a  fecret  indignation  againft  the 
vidlors,    which  the  view  of  fuch  fpoils  mull  revive 
every  day. 

If  the  Romans  had  amafTed  only  gold  and  filver  in 
their  conqueils,  their  policy  could  not  have  been 
blamed  on  that  account.  In  order  to  attain  univerfal 
empire,  it  was  neceifary  to  deprive  the  conquered 
States  of  fuch  riches,  and  to  appropriate  them  to  them- 
felves. But  as  for  thefe  wonders  of  the  art,  it  would 
have  been  miuch  more  glorious  to  have  left  them 
where  they  w^ere,  with  the  envy  they  attract,  and  to 
have  placed  the  glory  of  their  country,  not  in  the 
abundance  and  beauty  of  paintings  and  ftatues,  but 
in  dig;nitv  of  manners,  and  noblenefs  of  fentiments. 

Cato,.  before  Polybius,  thought  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  complained  vehem.ently  of  the  dangerous  tafte, 
that  had  been  introduced  at  Rome,  and  even  began  to 
gain  ground  exceedingly.  *  "  j  ah'eady  hear  but 
too  many  perfons,  who  praife  with  tranfports  of  ad- 
miration, thefe  works,  which  conftitute  the  ornament 
of  Corinth  and  Athens,  and  laugh  at  the  antiquated 
fimplicity  of  the  flatues  of  our  Gods.  Believe  me, 
when  we  introduced  the  ftatues  of  Syracufe  into 
Rome,  we  brought  in  enemies,  that  fooner  or  later 
will  occafion  the  ruin  of  the  city." 

•j-  Jam  nimis  miiltos  audio  Corlnthl  &  Athenarui-n  ornamenta  lau- 
dantes  mirantefque  &  ante  fixa  iiftilia  deorum  Romanorum  ridentes. 
— —  Infeita,  mihi  credlte,  *  iigna  ab  Syracufis  illata  iiint  liuic  urbi. 

-  *  Tha  word  S:gna  In  this  paflage  Hgnlfiss  flatues,  paintings,  and  military  en- 
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Experience  fliewed  how  jufl  thefe  reflexions  were.  ^-  ^'  541. 
Greece,  conquered  by  the  Romans,  conquered   them      ",i, 
in  her  turn  by  imparting  her  tafte  for  the  delicacy 
of  the  works  of  art  to  that  people,  who  had  hitherto 
been  grofs  and  ignorant  in  refped:  to  them. 

Gracia  capta  ferum  ^i5!orem  cepit^  &  artes  \iov2Lt  En- 

Intulit  ogrefti  Latio.  1.1.3, 

Greece  conquer'd  won  her  haughty  viclors  hearts, 
And  rullick  Latium  fell  before  her  arts. 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  this  pafTion  rofe  even  to  ex- 
cefs,  or  rather  to  a  kind  of  madnefs  and  phrenzy. 
The  governors  of  provinces  left  no  work  of  painting 
or  fculpture,  that  were  in  any  eileem,  either  in  the 
houfes  of  private  perfons,  or  even  in  the  temples  of 
the  Gods,  and  committed  robberies  in  them,  which 
rendered  the  name  of  the  Roman  People  odious  and 
execrable  to  foreign  nations,  as  we  fee  in  one  of  Ci- 
cero's orations  againil  Verres,  entituled  De  S/gm's. 
This  was  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  ruin  of 
the  empire.  Luxury,  (of  which  this  palTion  for  paint- 
ings and  ftatues  conftituted  a  part,)  "  more  power- 
ful and  more  fatal  than  all  the  armies  of  the  enemy, 
fubdued  Rome,  and  avenged  the  conquered  globe." 


Savior  armis  Juvenal^ 

Luxuria  incubuit^  vl5lumque  idcifcUiir  orhem. 

After  Marcellus  had  quitted  Sicily,  the  Carthagi-  Liv.  xxvli 
nian  fleet  landed  eight  thoufand  foot  and  three  thou-  ^^* 
fand  Numidian  horfe  in  that  province.  Thofe  troops 
•made  fome  citie^  take  arms  in  favour  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  ravaged  the  lands  of  fome  of  the  allies 
ot  Rome.  Befides  which  the  Roman  army,  in  raged 
at  neither  having  been  perm.itted  to  return  to  Rome 
with  their  General,  nor  to  winter  in  the  cities  of  Si- 
cily, ferved  with  great  repugnance  and  indolence ; 
and  the  foldiers  only  wanted  a  leader  for  exciting  a 
le.iition  in  the  province.     The  Frstor  M.  Cornelius 

h  3  furmountcd 
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A.  R.  541.  furmounted  all  thefe  difficulties.     He  pacified  the  fol* 
Ant.  c.  (jiers  by  fometimes  treating  them  with  kindneis,  and 
fometimes  by  fpeaking  to  them  roughly  ;  and  he  made 
the  cities  that  had  revolted  return  to  their  duty. 

The  two  Confuls  were  in  Apulia  with  their  armies. 
But,  as  there  was  no  longer  fo  much  to  fear  from  Han- 
nibal and  the  Carthaginians,  they  had  orders  to  draw 
lots  for  Apulia  ^nd  Macedonia.  The  latter  fell  to 
Sulpicius,  whither  he  went  to  fucceed  L^vinus  :  Ful^ 
vius  was  recalled  to  RomaC  to  prefide  at  the  eledion 
of  the  new  magiilrates  for  the  following  year.  When 
the  queftion  was  to  nominate  Confuls,  the  century  of 
the  youth  called  Veturia,  to  whom  it  had  fallen  by  lot 
to  vote  nril,  chofe  T.  Maniius  Torquatus,  and  T, 
'  Otacilius.  A  croud  of  people,  afllired  that  the  plu- 
rality of  voices,  as  it  feldom  failed  to  happen,  would 
confirm  this  choice,  had  alTembied  round  Maniius, 
who  was  prefent,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  pro- 
motion. Maniius  then  approaching  the  ConfuP^ 
tribunal,  defired  the  favour  of  being  heard.  Every 
body  was  eager  to  knov/  what  he  was  going  to  afk, 
when  he  excufed  himfelf  for  not  accepting  the  com- 
mand upon  account  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  eyes.  He 
added,  "  That  *  it  would  be  an  inexcufable  rafhnefs 
in  a  General,  as  well  as  in  a  Pilot,  when  he  could  not 
Z(Et  but  by  the  eyes  of  another,  to  think  of  letting 
others  confide  th&ir  lives,  and  all  that  was  dear  to 
them,  to  his  care.  That  therefore  he  defired  the 
Conful  to  make  the  century  of  the  youth,  who  had 
given  their  fuffrages,  vote  again,  and  to  exhort  them 
to  confider  attentively,  before  they  elected  Confuls, 
the  nature  of  the  war  to  be  carried  on  in  Italy,  and 
the  flate  in  which  the  Commonwealth  then  was. 
Thgt  they  had  fcarce  recovered  the  alarm  and  terror, 
the  approach  of  Hannibal  had  occafioned  in  Rome ; 
when  that  formidable  enemy  had  made  his  troops  ad- 
vance fome  few  months  before  to  the  very  gates  of 

*  Impiidentem  &  gubernatorem  &  imperatorem  effe,  qui,  cum 
alienis  oculis  ei  omnia  agenda  fmt,  poftule^  fibi  aliorum  capita  ac  for-? 
|;unas  committi,    Liv, 
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the  city."     The  century  replied,    that  they  perfifledA.R,  54.1. 
in  their  opinion,    and  fnould  not  depart  from  the  •^"'^-  ^^* 
choice  they  had  jufh  made. 

Torquatus  then  alTuming  a  llerner  tone :  "  If  I 
"  am  Conful,  faid  he,  I  fhall  neither  be  able  to  bear 
"  the  loofenefs  of  your  manners,  nor  you  the  feverlry 
*'  of  my  command.  Go  then,  and  vote  again  ;  and 
*'  remember  we  have  a  war  in  Italy  againil  the  Car- 
^'  thaginians,  and  that  Hannibal  is  at  their  head." 
The  tone  of  authority  which  Manlius  had  aiTumed, 
and  the  admiration  of  his  genercfity  fignified  by  an 
univerfal  applaufe,  made  the  century  fenfible,  that  it 
was  neceflary  to  think  of  another  choice.  But,  be- 
fore they  proceeded  to  it,  they  demanded  permiilion 
of  the  Conful,  to  confult  their  elders,  that  is  the  old 
men  that  formed  the  other  part  of  the  century,  called 
alfo  Veturia.  Time  was  allowed  the  feniors  to  confer 
with  the  youth  in  the  inclofure  or  -f  Fold,  (jn  ovili)  into 
which  each  century  went  in  its  turn  to  give  its  fuffrage. 
The  feniors  told  them,  "  That  there  were  three  per- 
fons,  of  whom  they  might  confider  which  to  chufe; 
two  of  them  had  already  exercifed  the  firfl;  offices  of 
the  Commonwealth  with  honour;  thefe  were  Q^Fa- 
bius,  and  M.  Marcellus.  And  in  cafe  they  thought 
iit  to  chufe  a  new  General  againft  the  Carthaginians, 
that  M.  Valerius  L^evinus  had  fignalized  himfelf  by 
fea  and  land  in  the  war  in  which  he  had  commanded 
againfl  Philip."  The  old  men  withdrew,  and  the 
youth,  after  having  confulted  together,  chofe  M. 
Marcellus,  all  glorious  from  his  late  conquefl  of  Si- 
cily, and  M.  Valerius.  All  the  centuries  approved 
this  choice. 

*  Livy,  after  having  related  this  fadt,  cannot  help 
exclaiming  againft  thofe  of  his  time,  who  derided  the 

manners 

-j-  This  place  was  furrounded  with  rails,  or  hurdles,  like  flieep- 
folds,  from  whence  it  took,  its  name,   Oviie. 

*  Eludant  nunc  antiqua  mirantes.  Non  equidem,  fi  qua  fit  £ipien- 
tium  civitas,  quam  do6li  fingunt  magis  quam  noiant,  aut  principes 
graviores  temperantiorelque  a  cupidine  imperii,  aut  multitudineni 
melius  moratam  cenfeam  lieri  pofle.     Centuriam  vero  juniorum  fe- 

L  4.  niores 
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A-R.  ,:A.r  manners  of  the  antients,  and  afFeded  to  turil  their  ad- 
Ant,  c.  mirers  into  ridicule.  "  For  my  part,  (fays  he,)  I  am 
^'^-  convinced,  that  if  there  ever  was  a  Commonwealth 
of  wife  men,  fuch  as  the  learned  have  rather  ima- 
gined than  knov/n,  (he  alludes  to  Plato's  Common- 
wealth) it  could  not  be  compofed  either  of  chiefs 
more  moderate,  and  lefs  defirous  of  honours,  or  of 
a  People  better  difciplined  and  more  docile.  But 
in  particular,  that  the  century  of  the  youth  fhouid 
confult  that  of  the  feniors,  concerning  the  choice 
they  fhouid  make,  is  what  fcarce  feems  probable 
in  thefe  days,  when  the  authority  of  fathers  them- 
felves  is  fo  Ifttle  refpe6led  by  their  children."  This 
lafb  ftroke  Ihews  hov/  much  Rome  had  degenerated 
from  the  manners  of  the  ancient  times,  when  chil- 
dren's want  of  refped:  for  their  parents  would  have 
appeared  fomething  monftrous. 

After  the  election  of  the  Confuls,  the  Prsetors  were 
chofen.     At  that  time,  news  came  that  T.  Otacilius, 
•  for  whom  the  Confulihip    had  been  intended,    was 
dead  in  Sicily. 

The  games  called  Ludi  Apoliinares  had  been  cele- 
brated the  year  before,  and  the  Pri€tor  Calpurnius 
having  propofed,  that  they  fhouid  be  celebrated  again 
L'lv.xxvil.  this  .year,  the  Senate  decreed,  that  they  fhouid  be  ce- 
^3-  lebrated  annually  for  the  future,  which  however  was 

not  put  in  execution  till  four  years  after. 

At  the  fame  time  M.  Valerius  Lsevinus,  who,  as 
A\.xAM.^^  have  faid  above,  had  been  fent  with  a  fleet  and 
fome  troops  into  Greece  and  Macedonia,  in  order  to 
weaxken  Philip,  endeavoured  to  debauch  fome  of  his 
allies  from  him.  The  f  ^tolians  at  that  time  made 
a  confiderable  figure  in  Greece.  They  were  a  fierce 
and  brutal  People,  and  had  rendered  themfelves  for- 
midable to  all  their  neighbours  by  their  violences, 

nkres  vere  confulere  voluiffe,  quibus  imperiiim  fuffragio  mandaret, 
vix  at  verifimile  fit,  parentum  quoque  hoc  feculo  vilis  levifque  apud 
liberos  auftoritas  fecit. 

t  ^tolia,  now  called  the  Defpotfliip,  a  fmall  country  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  is  fituated  upon  the  coall  of  the  Ionian  fea, 

and 
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^nd  the  more,  as  they  were  fldlled  in  military  affairs,  A.  R.  54«. 
and  excelled  efpecially  in  cavalry.  Valerius  began  by 
founding  the  difpofition  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the 
nation  in  private  converlations ;  and  after  having 
brought  them  over,  he  repaired  with  a  fleet  well 
equipped  to  the  place,  where  the  general  ailembly 
was  to  be  held :  it  had  been  called  exprefsly  fome 
time  before.  "  There,  after  having  related  in  what 
fiourifliing  condition  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  were, 
and  proved  it  by  the  taking  of  Syracufe  in  Sicily  •, 
and  of  Capua  in  Italy  •,  he  highly  extolled  the  gene- 
rofity  and  fidelity  of  the  Romans  to  their  allies.  He 
added,  that  the  j^tolians  might  expe6l  to  be  treated 
fo  much  the  better  by  them,  as  they  would  be  the 
firfl  people  beyond  fea,  that  had  made  an  alliance 
wdth  them.  That  Philip  and  the  Macedonians  were 
dangerous  neighbours  to  them,  from  whom  they  had 
every  thing  to  fear.  That  Rome  had  already  very 
much  humbled  their  pride,  and  well  knew  how  to  re- 
duce them,  not  only  to  reilore  the  places  they  had 
taken  from  the  ^tolians,  but  even  to  apprehend  for 
their  own  country.  That  as  to  the  Acarnanians,  who 
had  feparated  tnemfelves  from  the  body  and  fociety 
of  the  ^tolians,  fhe  vfould  make  them  comply  with 
the  fame  conditions,  and  return  to  the  fame  depen- 
dence they  had  been  under  in  former  times." 

Scopas,  who  held  the  firft  dignity  at  that  time 
amongft  the  ^tolians,  and  Dorimachus,  the  mofh 
popular  of  their  Senators,  very  much  fupported  the 
difcourfe  and  promifes  of  Valerius,  and  went  much 
farther  than  him  in  refpedl  to  the  Roman  greatnefs 
and  power,  becaufe  they  were  not  obliged  to  be  fo 
much  referved  as  he  upon  that  head :  and  every  body 
was  more  difpofed  to  believe  them,  than  a  llranger, 
fpeaking  for  the  interefls  of  his  country.  What 
pleafed  them  mod:,  was  the  hope  of  reducing  Acarna- 
nia  again  under  their  power.  The  treaty  in  confe- 
quence  was  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  ^^to- 
lians.  A  claufe  was  added  to  it,  by  which  the  Elcans, 
luacedsemonians,  Attalus  King  of  Pcrgamus,   Pleu- 

rates 
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A.R.  541-  rates  and  Scerdiled^us,  the  firft  King  of  Thrace,  and 
Ant.  c.  ^1^^  other  of  Illyricum,  were  left  at  liberty  to  accede 
to  it.  The  ^tolians  engaged  to  declare  immediately, 
and  to  make  war  upon  Philip,  and  the  Romans  to 
fupply  them  with  at  lead  twenty  galleys  ^{hiqueremes. 
Ail  the  cities  from  ^tolia  to  the  ifland  of  Corcyra, 
with  their  dependencies,  were  abandoned  to  the  TEto- 
lians.  Ail  the  fpoils  were  to  belong  to  the  Romans, 
who  obliged  themfelves  to  a6l  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
re-inilate  the  ^tolians  in  pofTeiTion  of  *  Acarnania. 
I'c  was  alfo  ftipulated,  that  the  iEtolians  fhould  not 
make  peace  v/ith  Philip,  but  upon  condition,  that  he 
fliould  not  attack  the  Romans  or  their  allies  -,  and  that 
the  Rom.ans  on  their  fide  fhould  enter  into  the 
fame  engagement.  A6ls  of  hoftility  were  imme- 
diately began.  Some  cities  were  taken  from  Philip : 
after  which  Lasvinus  retired  to  Corcyra,  well  con- 
vinced, that  the  King  had  affairs  and  enemies  enough 
upon  his  hands  to  di\'^rt  him  from  thinking  of  Italy 
and  Hannibal. 
Liv.  xxvi.  Philip  paiied  the  winter  at  Pella  his  capital,  when 
^•5-  he  received  advice   of  the   treaty  of  the  i^tolians. 

In  order  to  be  in  a  condition  to  march  afibon  as  pof- 
fible  againfl  them,  he  applied  himfelf  in  putting  the 
affairs  of  Macedonia  in  order,  and  to  fecure  it  againft 
the  infults  of  its  neighbours,  Scopas,  on  his  fide, 
prepared  to  a6t  againll  the  Acarnanians ;  who  finding 
themfelves  incapable  of  making  head  at  once  againft 
two  fuch  potent  ftates  as  ^tolia  and.  Rome,  armed 
however,  rather  through  defpair  and  fury  than  reafon, 
and  refolved  to  fell  their  lives  dear.  Having  fent 
into  Epirus,  upon  which  they  bordered,  their  wives, 
children,  and  the  old  men  above  fixty,  all  the  reft 
from  fifteen  to  fixty  took  an  oath  not  to  return  from 
the  war  except  vi6lorious,  and  not  to  receive  into  the 
city,  their  houfes,  or  at  their  tables,  any  perfon  what- 
foever,  that  fhould  abandon  the  field  of  battle,  after 
having  been  defeated.     They  made  the  moft  terrible 

*  Hodie,  La  Carnia.    It  is  part  of  the  Defpotfliip, 

impreca- 
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Imprecations  againfl  themfclves,  if  they  failed  in  their  A.R.  541, 
engagement-,   and  only  defired  of  the  Epirots  to  bury      ^l\^' 
thofe  in  one  grave,  who  lliould  die  in  battle,  with 
this  infcription  :     Here   lie   the   Acarnanians, 

WHO  DIED  FIGPITING  FOR  THEIR  COUNTRY  AG  AINST 
THE  VIOLENCE  AND  INJUSTICE  OF  THE  /EtOLIANS. 

They  fct  out  that  inftant  full  of  courage  to  meet  the 
enemy  upon  their  frontiers.  Such  a  refolution  terrifi- 
ed the  ^toiians.  Befides  which  they  were  informed, 
that  Philip  was  already  upon  his  march  to  aid  his  al- 
lies. This  induced  them  to  retire  v/ith  precipitation, 
and  Philip  did  the  fame. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  L^evinus  befieged  ^iv.  xxvi. 
^  Anticyra  by  fea  and  land,  v.^hich  iurrendered  foon  zG  . 
after.  He  evacuated  it  to  the  /Etolians,  who  had 
feconded  him  in  the  fiege,  and  kept  only  the  fpoils, 
as  had  been  agreed  by  the  treaty.  He  there  received 
advice,  that  he  had  been  eleded  Conful  in  his  ab- 
fence,  and  that  P.  Sulpicius  was  fet  out  to  fucceed 
him.  But  having  been  taken  ill  of  a  ddforder  rather 
long  than  dangerous,  he  did  not  go  to  Rome,  till 
much  later  than  he  was  expeded. 

SECT.     III. 

Marcellus  enters  upon  ofice.  Complaints  of  the  People, 
Great  fre  at  Rome,  ^he  Campamans,  who  fet  the  city 
en  fire^  funifrjed  with  death.  Complaints  of  the  Cam- 
panians  againft  Fulvius.  Jhey  follow  Lavinus  to  Rome^  ' 
in  his  return  from  Sicily.  Complaints  of  the  Sicilians 
againfl  Marcellus.  Confequences  of  that  affair^  which 
at  length  terminates  happily.  Severe  fent en ce  paffed  by 
the  Senate  againfl  the  Campanians.  Decree  in  refp'M 
to  the  fleets  which  occafions  great  murmurs.  Salutaiy 
counfels  of  the  Conful  Ltevinus.  ^he  whole  people  in 
emulation  of  each  other.,  carry  in  their  gold  andfilver 
into  the  publtck  treafury.     HannibaVs  cruel  refolution 

t  A  fmall  city  in  the  gulf  of  X^cpanto,  now  called  Suola.     It  was 
famous  amopgft  the  auciciUs  for  hellebore,  which  its  foil  produced  in  ^ 
abundance, 

in 
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in  refpeH  to  the  cities  in  his  alliance.  Salapia  retaken 
hy  the  Romans.  Defeat  of  a  Roman  fleet  by  that  of 
"Tarentum.  The  garrifon  of  the  citadel  of  Tarenlum 
gains  an  advantage  over  that  of  the  place.  Affairs  of 
Sicily.  Lavinus  makes  himfelf  mafier  of  Agrigentum^ 
and  drives  the  Carthaginians  entirely  out  of  Sicily.  Af- 
fairs  of  Spain.  Scipio  forms  a  great  defign^  and  pre- 
pares every  thing  for  the  execution  of  it  during  the  win- 
ter feaf  on.  The  army  and  fleet  fet  out  together^  and  ar- 
rive at  the  fame  time  before  Carthagena.  Situation  of 
that  city.  It  is  befieged  by  fea  and  land.  Carthagena 
taken  by  affault  and  fcaling.  Its  plunder  confiderable. 
Manner  of  dividing  the  f polls  ufed  by  the  Romans.  Sci- 
pio haraigues  the  viBorious  army.,  and  praifes  the  va- 
lour and  zeal  of  the  troops.  Very  warm  difpute  con- 
cerning the  mural  crown.,  terminated  pacifically  by  Sci- 
pio. Scipio' s  generofity  to  the  hoflagts  and  prifcners. 
His  wife  conduct  in  refpe^l  to  the  Ladies  found  amongfi 
the  hojtages.  He  rejtores  a  young  prince fs  of  ex  qui  fit  e 
beauty  to  Allucius.  Warm  gratitude  of  that  Pi  ince. 
Praife  of  Scipio.  He  fends  Lalius  to  Rom^e.,  to  carry 
the  news  of  his  vi^ory.  He  exercifes  the  land  and  fea 
forces.  Scipio  returns  to  Terraco.  The  Carthaginians 
conceal  their  grief  for  the  lofs  of  Carthagena, 

A.R.5+2.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  IV. 

Ant.  c.  ^^  Valerius  L^vinus  II. 

Liv.  xxvi.  T\  /TArcellus  having  entered  upon  office  on  the  Ides 
26.  xVjL  C)f  March  (the  fifteenth)  affembled  the  Senate 

that  day  only  for  form-fake,  having  declared,  ''  that 
he  would  enter  upon  no  affair  relating  to  the  Com- 
monv/ealth,  or  the  provinces  of  the  Generals,  in  the 
abfence  of  his  Collegue.  That  he  knew  there  was  a 
creat  number  of  Sicilians  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  in  the  houfcs  of  thofe  v/ho  envied  his  glory  ; 
and  that  far  from  preventing  them  openly  to  lay  the 
accufations  calumny  had  invented  againft  him  in 
Rom.e,  he  would  immediately  have  given  them  audi- 
ence in  the  Senate,  if  thofe  Grangers  had  not  induf-r 

trioufly 
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trioufly  given  out,  that  they  dared  not  fpeak  againll  A.  R.  54-i* 
the  Conful  in  the  abience  of  his  colleo-ue.     That  af-      ^.' 
foon  as  Lasvinus  fhould  arrive  at  Rome,  he  would  in- 
troduce the  Sicilians  into  the  Senate,  and  not  lufFer 
any  other  affair  to  be  brought  on  till  they  had  been 
heard.     That  M.  Cornelius  (Prastor  of  Sicily)  had  in 
a  manner  caufed  a  drum  to  be  beat  through  the  pro- 
vince, for  accufers  againft  him,  and  had  fent  as  many 
as   he  could  of  them  to  Rome.     And  that,  to  fully 
his   reputation,    he   actually  wrote  continually  to  his 
friends  in  the  city,  that  the  war  was  not  terminated  in 
Sicily." 

The  Conful  having  made  every  body  admire  his 
referve  and  moderation,  difmilTed  the  Senate.  It 
feemed  as  if  nothing  was  to  be  done  till  the  arrival  of 
the  other  Conful.  Idlenefs,  as  is  ufual,  excited  the 
murmurs  of  the  People.  "  They  complained  of  the 
evils  occafioned  by  a  long  war.  That  all  the  coun- 
tries, through  which  Hannibal  had  paiTed,  were  ruin- 
ed, and  made  defarts.  That  Italy  was  exhaufted  by 
levies.  That  they  loft  fome  great  battle  every  year ; 
and  that  two  Generals  had  been  ele6led  Confuls  of  an 
adtive  reillefs  difpol^ition  that  breathed  nothing  but 
battle,  and  were  {o  far  from  being  of  a  temper  to  fuf- 
fer  the  people  to  take  any  repofe  in  war,  that  they  were 
capable  of  difturbing  the  tranquility  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  times  of  entire  peace. 

A  fire,  which  happened  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Fo- 
rum at  once  in  the  night,  interrupted  thefe  difcourfes. 
It  continued  burning  an  whole  night  and  day,  and 
confumed  a  great  number  of  buildings.  It  appeared 
evidently  to  be  the  effedl  o^*  malice,  and  not  of  acci- 
dent. It  was  for  this  reafon ,  that  the  Conful,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Senate,  declared  in  full  Affembly, 
that  whoever  would  difcover  the  criminal,  fhould,  if 
free,  have  a  fum  of  money,  and  his  liberty,  if  a  flave. 
This  promife  induced  a  Have  named  Mannus  to  ac- 
cufe  the  Calavii  his  mailers,  with  five  other  perfons 
of  the  bed  families  in  Capua,  v/hofe  fathers  had  been 
beheaded   by  the  order  of  Q^Fulvius.     They  were 

fcized 
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A.R.54.2.  feized  with  their  flaves.  At  firO:  they  denied  th(? 
^ai^o  ^  ^^^*  -^^^^  v/hen  they  faw,  that  thofe  v/hom  they  had 
employed  for  fetting  the  city  on  fire,  were  put  to  the 
torture  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  they  confefled 
the  whole.  They  were  all  punifhed  with  death,  and 
their  accom-plices  -,  and  the  informer  for  his  reward, 
befides  his  liberty,  received  a  lum  *  of  money  which 
amounted  to  very  near  fifty  pounds  fterling. 

The  Conful  L^evinus  pafTmg  through  Capua  on  his 
return  from  Greece,  was  furrounded  by  a  great  throng 
of  the  Campanians,  who  conjured  him  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  to  fuffer  them  to  go  to  Rome,  to  throw 
themfelves  at  the  feet  of  the  Senate,  to  implore  its 
mercy  if  pofFible,  and  to  beg,  that  they  would  not 
fuffer  Fiaccus  to  extirpate  them  entirely,  and  to  abolifh 
the  very  name  of  Campanian,  as  he  feemed  to  defign* 
Fiaccus  to  this  invedive  replied,  *'  that  he  had  no 
perfonal  enmity  for  the  Campanians  :  but  that  he  hated 
them  as  the  declared  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  that  he  fhould  never  ceafe  to  treat  them  as  fuch, 
as  long  as  he  found  them  inclined  as  they  were  in  re- 
fpedt  to  Rome.  That  there  was  not  a  people  in  the 
world,  that  had  fo  confirmed  an  hatred  for  the  Ro^ 
man  name.  That  the  reafon  why  he  kept  them 
withiri  the  w^alls,  was  becaufe  thofe  of  them,  that 
could  get  out,  difperfed  immediately  about  the  coun- 
try, like  wild  beails,  killing  and  deflroying  whatever 
came  in  their  way.  That  fome  of  them  had  taken  re- 
fuge with  Hannibal,  and  others  gone  to  Rome,  to 
fet  it  on  fire.  That  the  Conful  on  his  arrival  in  that 
city,  would  find  recent  traces  of  the  guilt  of  thofe 
frantic  wretches  in  the  midfl  of  the  Forum.  That  as 
for  him,  he  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  let  the  Campa- 
nians enter  Rome."  Lasvinus,  having  obliged  the 
Campanians  to  fwear  to  Fiaccus,  that  they  would  return 
to  Capua  five  days  after  they  fhould  have  received  the 
Senate's  anfwer,  commanded  them  to  follow  him  to 
Rome. 

*  Viginti  millia  ^ris. 

He 
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He  entered  Rome  with  this  train,  which  was  aiig- A.R.  54-. 
mented   by  the  Sicilians,   who  came   to  meet  him  ^  ^^'jt.  c, 
bringing  along  with   him,   to  accufe  two   Generals,      "    ^    . 
who  had  acquired  immortal  glory  by  taking  two  of 
the  moft  famous  cities  in  the  world,  the  very  people 
their  arms  had  conquered. 

The  firft  thing  the  Confuls  brought  on,  was  the 
difpofitions  it  was  necelTary  to  make  for  the  cam- 
paign, upon  which  they  v/ere  entering.  L^vinus 
gave  an  account  of  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  Macedo- 
niaand  Greece;  thofe  of  the^tolians,  Acarnanians,  and 
Locrians  ;  and  of  what  he  had  done  himfelf  both  by 
fea  and  land.  The  Senate  afterwards  regulated  every 
thing  in  refpe6l  to  the  provinces  as  well  of  the  Con- 
fuls, as  of  the  other  Commanders.  And  as  to  what 
regarded  the  Confuls  in  particular,  it  was  decreed  that 
one  of  them  fhould  remain  in  Italy  againft  Hannibal;: 
that  the  othf  r  fhould  go  to  Sicily  ;  and  that  the  Com.- 
monwealth  fliould  have  this  year,  only  one  and  twenty 
Legions  on  foot. 

After  the  Senate  had  entirely  regulated  what  re- 
garded the  diftribution  of  the  Commanders  and  troops, 
the  Confuls  drew  lots  for  their  provinces.     Sicily  fell 
to  Marceilus,  with  his  command  of  the  fleet;  and^ 
Lrevinus  had  the  command  in  Italy  againft  HannibaL 
When  the  Sicilians,  who  were  in  the  porch  of  tiie 
Senate-houfe,    heard    how   the  lots   had  fallen,  they 
were  fo  much  afflided,  that  a  fecond  taking  of  Syra- 
cufe  could  not  have  grieved  them  more.     They  raifed 
mournful  cries,  that  drew  upon  them  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  afTembly,   and  miade  way  for  different  reflec- 
tions.   In  their  confternation  they  addreffed  their  com- 
plaints to  all  the  Senators  in  general,  and  to  each  of 
them    in   particular ;    protefting    "  that   they  would  ^'^'-  '^^^J- 
abandon   their  country  and  Sicily,   if  Marcellus   re-  pfi^/i,i 
turned  thither  with  the  fupreme  authority.     That  be-^^-f^cci,i 
fore  they  had  given  him  any  caufe  of  difcontent,  he 
had  afted  with  exceflive  rigour,  and  had  fhevvn  im 
placable  wrath  in   refpecl  to  them :   and  what  might 
they  expert  after  the  complaints,  which  he  knew  they 

had 
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A.R.  542.  had  brought  to  Rome  againft  him.     That  it  would  be 
•Ant.  c.   niore  advantageous  for  that  unhappy  ifland  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  flames  of  mount  JEtna,  or  fwailowed 
up  by  the  waves  of  the  fea,  than  to  be  abandoned  to 
the  revenge  of  its  declared  enemy." 

Thefe  bitter  complaints,  often  repeated  in^  the 
houfes  of  the  Great,  who  were  moved  with  them,  in 
proportion  either  of  their  compafiion  for  the  Sici- 
lians, or  envy  for  Marcellus,  came  to  be  talked  of  in 
the  Senate.  The  Confuls  were  defired  to  agree  to 
confult  the  fathers  in  refped:  to  the  exchange  of  their 
provinces.  ^o  -t^ 

/Marcellus    replied,    "  that   if    the   Sicilians    had 

'liieen  admitted  to  audience  in  the  Senate,  he  fhould 
perhaps  have  thought  and  adled  in  another  manner, 

.j;han,he  was  difpofed  to  do.     But  not  to  give  any  one 

'  room  to  fay,  that  fear  had  prevented  them  from 
fpeaking  with  entire  liberty  againft  a  man,  to  whofe 
power  they  were  upon  the  point  of  being  fubjedled, 
he  was  ready,  if  his  collegue  did  not  think  it  inconve- 
nient, to  change  provinces  with  him.  That  he  only 
beo-cred  the  Senate  not  to  decide  before-hand  in  fa- 

[your  of  the  Sicilians  againfl  him,  by  paiTing  a  decree 
for  fuch  exchange.     As  it  would  not  have  been  rea- 

,  fonable,  added  he,   to  give  Laevinus  his  choice  of  the 

"  provinces  without  leaving  the  determination  .to  chance, 

^  it  would  be  doing  me  a  fignal  affront,  to  give  him  an 

^employment  fallen  to  me." 

^!~/'The  Senate,  after  having  expreffed  what  they  de- 
fired,  but  without  decreeing  it,  withdrew.'    The  Con- 

,  ilils  then  conferred  together,  and  changed  provinces  : 
'*|at9,^  fays  Livy,  breaking   through   all   obllacles,   to 

'  oppofe  Marcellus  to  Hannibal  j  .in  order  that,  as  he 

was  the  firll  of  the  Romans  who  had   the  glory  of 

.d^fe^ating  him,  he  might  alfo  be  the  lafl  that^  the  Car- 

' 'thaginian  fhould   boafl  of  having  made^fa^lv.in,  Ijis 

.^inarcs ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  Roman  arms  were 
r'fuccefsful,  and  refum.ed  the  fuperiority. 

After  the  exchange  of  the  provin«£s,  th^  Sicilians 
'having teen  introduced  into  the  SenacJjbegan  their  ha- 
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i^anofue  v/ith  the  praife  of  King;  Hiero:  takino;  honour  A.  R.  542, 
to  the  whole  people  of  Syracufe  for  the  fervices  and     ^"^^   ' 
faithful  attachment  of  that  Prince  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Rome.     They  added,  "  That  the  citizens  of  Sy- 
racufe had  had  no  part  in  the  infra6lion  of  the  alliance 
and  treaties,  nor  in  any  of  the  violences  confequential 
of  it.     That  Hieronymus  firft,  and  Hippocrates  and 
Epicydes  after,  exercifing  a  cruel  tyranny  over  them, 
had  in  a  manner  kept  them  in  chains  :  but  that  their 
hearts  had  always  been  for  the  Romans.     That  they 
had  given  undoubted  proofs  of  this  in  all  times.    That 
feventy  of  the  principal  youth  of  the  city  had  formed 
a  confpiracy  againfl  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  which 
had  mifcarried  only  through  the  fault  of  Marcellus. 
That  the  moil  confiderable  perfons  of  Syracufe  had 
continually  gone  to  and  fro  between  his  camp  and  the 
city,  to  affure  him,  that  they  would  deliver  up  the 
city  to  him  when  he  pleafed.     That  he  had  taken 
little  notice  of  thefe  advances,  through  the  hope  of 
acquiring  great  fame  by  taking  tlie  city  by  force. 
That  not  being  able  to  fucceed  in  that,  he  had  chofe 
rather  to  treat  for  the  furrendry  of  the  place  with 
Safis  and  Mercius,  men  of  nothing,  than  with   the 
principal  citizens,  who  had  fo  often  made  him  the 
propofal,  without  having  ever  been  hearkened  to  ♦,    in 
order,  no  doubt,  to  have  a  more  plaufible  pretext  to 
plunder  and^deflroy  the  moll  ancient  of  the  allies  of 
the  Roman  People.     That  accordingly  Marcellus  had 
treated  them  with  the  utmoil  inhumanity :  that,  ex- 
cept the  houfes  flripped  of  every  thing,  there  v/as  no- 
thing remaining   in   Syracufe.     That  they  implored 
the  Senate  to  take  compaflion  of  their  mifery,  and  to 
caufe  all  to  be  returned,  that  could  be  rcilorcd  to 
them." 

After  they  had  made  this  heavy  complaint,  Ta^vi- 
nus  ordered  them  to  quit  the  houfe,  in  order  to  his 
taking  the  opinions  of  the  Senators.  JBut  Marcellus 
taking  the  word  :  "  No,  no,"  faid  he,  "  let  them  flay, 
"  that  I  may  anfwer  in  their  prefence ;  fince  our  re- 
"  ward  for  making  war  for  you,  is  to  have  thofe  we 
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A.R.  542."  havefubjc6led  to  yonrpower  foraccufers.  Let  Capna 
^Tr'r.^'  "  ^^^  Syracufe,  taken  the  fame  year,  have -the  fatisfac- 
"  tion  of.,^^aying  cited  their  yjfjtjrs^b^cyx.yp^jr.^tribu- 
nai.  Ti  -  V  -    1-  -      -  - 

The  deputies  "accordingly  returned  into  the  houfe, 
and  Marcellus  refuming  his  difcourfe,  faid  as  follows : 
*,V,I  have  not  fo  much  forgot  the  majefly  of  the  Ro- 
*'  man  people,  ncr  the  dignity  of  the  office  I  am  now 
*'  in,  to  make  a  Conful  defcend  fo  low,  as  to  anfwer; 
"  the  accufations  of  thefe  Greeks,  if  it  were  I  that: 
*'.fhould  now  appear  as  criminal.     But  the  queftion 
"is  much  lefs  to  examine  here   into  the  treatment 
"  they  have  had  from  me,  than  the  punifhment  their 
"  revolt  deferved.     If  they  have  not  been  our  ene- 
"  mies,  there  is  no  difference  in  my  having  injured 
"  Syracufe  at  prefent,  or  having  done  fo  in  Hiero's 
"  time.     But  if  they  have  revolted  againfl  us  ;  if  they 
*V  I'^^.ve  purfued  our  AmbafTadors   fword  in  hand -,  if 
•*'  they  have  ihut  their  gates  againft  us  -,  if  they  have 
*'  defended  the  Carthaginian  armies  •,  can  they  com- 
"  plain  of  having  fuffered  holtilities,  they,  who  have 
*'  committed  fuch  cruel  ones  in  refped;  to  us  ?  The 
*'~^^ concealing  of  thofe  only  with   whom  they  accufe 
."  me  of  having  treated,  is  a  proof,  that  I  have  not 
,*'  rejed:ed  any  perfons,  who  have  offered  them fe Ives 
"  to  ferve  the  Commonv/ealth.     Even  before  I  be- 
fieged  Syracufe,  I   did  my  utmoil  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  Syracufans,  fometimes  by  fending 
"  Ambaffadors,  fometimes   by  going  myfelf  to  hold 
*'  conferences  with  them.     But  feeing  they  carried 
*'  their  infolence  fo  far  as  to  infult  our  AmbafTadors, 
*'^  and  even  myfelf,  I  found  myfelf  obliged  againft 
*'  my  will  to  have  recourfe  tp  arms.     It  is  to  Hanni- 
*'  bal,  and  the  Carthaginians  conquered  with  them, 
"  that  they  fhould  complain  of  the  feverity  tl^ey  have 
*'  m.et  with ;  and  not  in  the  Senate  of  the  vi6tors.    As 
"  for  me,  I  aver,  that  I  have  done  nothing  contrary 
"  to  the  laws  of .  war, .  and  the  rules  of  equity.     It  is 
*'  for  you  to  authorize  the  difpofitions  I  have  thought 
"  proper  to  make  j  that  is  more  immediately  the  con- 
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"  cern  of  the   Commonwealth,  than  mine.     I  have  A. 1^.542. 
"  done  my  duty.     It  is  for  you  to  take  care,  that  by  "^"['^^  ^' 
"  difapproving  and  annulling  what  I  have  done,  you 
"  do  not  render  other  Generals  lefs  warm  and  zealous 
"  for  the  fervice  of  the  CommonwealtL" 

Marcellus,  after  having  fpoke  thus,  quitted  the 
Senate,  and  went  to  the  Capitol,  in  order  to  make 
the  levies  •,  and  the  Sicilian  deputies  alfo  retired. 
La^vinus  then  brought  the  affair  into  deliberation. 
Opinions  were  divided  for  fome  confiderable  time. 
Moll  of  them  feconded  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who 
had  expreffed  himfelf  to  this  effe6l :  "  That  the  Gene- 
rals of  the  Commonwealth  had  been  appointed  to 
make  war  againft  the  Tyrants,  who  were  equally  ene- 
mies of  Syracufe  and  Rome,  and  not  againll  Syracufe 
<'  itfelf.'  T'hat  it  had  been  their  duty  to  deliver  it  as 
an  ally,  and  not  to  take  it  as  an  enemy  ^  and  after 
having  taken  it,  to  reilore  its  laws  and  liberty,  and 
not  to  plunder  and  ruin  it.  If  Hiero,  that  moft 
"  faithful  friend  and  ally,  fliould  return  to  the  earth, 
"  would  any  body  have  the  boldnefs  to  fhew  him,  on , 
"  the  one  fide  Syracufe  half  ruined,  and  deprived 
"  of  all  the  ornaments  that  adorned  it^  in  his  time  •, 
^'  -and  on  the  other,  Rome  enriched  with  the  fpoils  of 
*^  his  unfortunate  country  ?" 

Notwithftanding  thefe  vehement  declarations,  which 
had  for  their  principle,  in  fome,  compalTion  for  the 
Sicilians,  and  in  others,  envy  of  Marcellus,  tlie  de- 
cree paffed  by  the  Senate  was  moderate  enough,  and 
fufficiently  in  favour  of  the  Conful.  Every  thing  he 
had  done,  and  all  the  regulations  he  had  made  during 
the  war,  and  fince  his  vidory,  were  confirmed,  and 
orders  given  for  their  execution.  The  Senate  de- 
clared, that  it  would  take  care  of  the  interefts  of  the 
Syracufans,  and  dire6t:ed  the  Conful  Lasvanus  to  af- 
ford them  all  the  redrefs  and  relief,  that  fhould  not 
extend  to  the  detriment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Two  Senators  were  immediately  fent  to  the  Capitol, 
to  bring  back  Marcellus,  and  the  Sicilians  having  alfo 
re-entered  the  Senate,  the  decree,  that  had  jufi:  been 
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A.  R.  54^.  pafTed,  was  read  in  the  prelence  of  the  parties  con- 
Aiit.  c.  (^ej-j^ej^     Xhe   deputies    of  Syracufe  were  difmilTed, 
after  having  been  treated  with  all  poflible  marks  of 
amity  and  good- will.     But  before  they  withdrew,  they 
threw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  Marcellus,  defiring 
and  conjuring  him  to  pardon  them  for  faying  all  they 
could,  in  order  to  excite  fome  fenfe  of  compaflion  for 
their  unfortunate  country,  and  to  vouchfafe  to  receive 
the  City  of  Syracufe  under  his  protection,  and  to  con- 
fider  its  inhabitants  as  his  clients.     The  Conful  an- 
fwered  them  with  abundance  of  ^oodnefs  and  clemen- 
l*lut.         cy.'    The  Syracufans,  after  the  return  of  the  depu- 
ties, paid  Marcellus  all  the  great  honours  they  could 
imagine  ;  inftituted  a  feftival,  to  which  they  gave  his 
Marcellea.  name,  and  which  ftill  fubfifted  in  Cicero's  time ;  and 
decreed  by  an  exprefs  law,  that  as  often  as  Marcellus, 
or  any  of  his  family,  Ihould  come  to  Syracufe,  the 
Syracufans  fliould  wear  wreaths  of  flowers,"  and  offer 
facrifices  to  the  Gods  by  way  of  thankfgiving.     Mar- 
cellus, on  his  fide,  made  it  for  his  honour  to  protect 
them  •,  and  his  defcendants,  as  long  as  his  name  and 
family  fubfifted,  were  always  the  patrons  of  Syracufe. 
Thus  terminated,  to  the  content  and  glory  of  both 
parties,  an  affair  that  began  with  fo  much  warmth, 
but  which  feemed  however  lefs  excited  by  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  people  of  Syracufe,  than  by  the  envy  of^  ^ 
fome  Romans,  enemies  to  Marcellus,  as  Plutarch  ex- 
prefly  tells  us. 
tiv.  XXVI.      ^^1^^  Senate  afterwards  gave  the  deputies  of  Capua 
^*     '      audience.    Their  complaints  were  ftill  more  lamentable 
than  thofe  of  the  Sicilians  -,  but  their  caufe  was  not  fo 
favourable.     For  they  could  not  deny,  but  they  had 
deferved  to  be  puniflied  rigoroufly ;  and  they  had  not, 
like  the  others,  a  fpecious  pretext  for  laying  their  re- 
volt to  the  charge  of  the  Tyrants  :  but  they  believed, 
that  fo  many  Senators  as  had  either  been  poifoned  or 
beheaded,  were  a  fufHcient  fatisfadlion.     They  added, 
**  That  only  a  fmall  number  of  the  nobility  remained 
at  Capua,  whofe  confciences  had  not  reproached  them 
fo  much,  as  to  induce  them  to  deprive  themfelves  of 
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life  :  and  whom  tne  vidtor"  had  not  deemed  crimmal  a.  k-  54*. 
enough  to  be  punifhed  with  death.  That  they  de-  ^^^  * 
manded  liberty  for  them  and  theirs,  with  part  of  their 
fortunes.  That  they  expeded  this  grace  from  the 
Romans,  moft  of  whom  were  related  to  them  by 
alliance  or  blood,  fmce  the  many  marriages  contraded 
between  the  two  States." 

After  thefe  deputies  had  quitted  the  Senate,  it  was 
deliberated  for  fome  time,  whether  Q^  Fulvius  fhould 
be  made  to  return  from  Capua,  in  order  that  this 
affair,  which  concerned  him  perfonally,  and  in  which" 
he  muft  be  better  informed  than  any  one  elfe,  might 
be  treated  in  his  prefence.  It  was  at  length  agreed^ 
that  it  was  not  proper  to  make  him  quit  his  poll, 
where  his  prefence  was  necelfary :  and  the  lefs  as 
there  were  feveral  Senators  prefent,  who  having  ferved 
in  the  army  during  the  fiege  of  Capua,  had  been  wit- 
nelTes  of  all  that  had  paffed  there,  and  could  inform 
the  Senate  of  it. 

The  affair  was  therefore  brought  upon  the  carpet, 
M.  Atilius,  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  thofe  who  had 
fervcd  under  Flaccus  againft  the  Campanians,  having 
been  defired  to  give  his  opinion,  fpoke  to  this  effe6l. 
I  was  of  the  council  held  by  the  Proconfuls  after 
the  taking  of  Capua.     After  we  had  enquired  what 
Campanians  had  done  our  Commonwealth  any  fer- 
"  vice,  we  found  only  two  women,  namely,  Veftia 
Oppia  of  the  city  of  Atella,  and  Faucula  Cluvia, 
formerly  a  courtezan.     The  firft  did  not  let  one  day 
pafs  without  offering  facrifices  to  the  Gods  for  the 
fafety  and  fuccefs  of  the  Roman  People :  the  other 
fecretly  fupplied  fuch  of  our  prifoners  as  wanted 
them  with  provifion.     All  the  reft  of  the  Campa- 
nians have  been  adtuated  by  an  hatred  for  us  equal 
'**  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians.     And  Q^  Fulvius  ra- 
*'  ther  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  moft  illuftrious,  than 
■^f  of  the  moft  criminal,  of  that  people.     For  the  reft, 
*.'*'/  I  do  not  fee,  that  the  Senate  can  decide  in  refpe6t 
'/*  to  the  Campanians,  who  are  Roman  citizens,  with- 
'^*  out  confulting  the  People." 
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A.R.542.     Upon  the  remonftrance  of  Atiliusj  the  People  were 
'^"'■''  ^'  confuked  by  one  of  their  Tribunes,  and  they  referred 
the  affair  entirely  to  the  Senate. 

In  confequence  of  this  decree  of  the  People,  the 
Senate  began  by  reftoring  their  eilates  and  liberty  to 
Oppia  and  Cluvia,  adding,  that  if  they  defired  to  afk 
any  other  reward  of  the  Senate,  they  had  only  to  re- 
pair to  Rome.  How  laudable  is  Oppia's  zeal,  who 
every  day  offered  facrifices  for  the  Romans  :  but  what 
a  reproach  is  this  for  fuch  pcrfons  as  are  now-a-days 
fo  little  concerned  for  the  good  of  the  public  I 

Different  decrees  were  made  in  refpcct  to  each  fa* 
miiy  of  the  Campanians,  which  it  would  be  too  long 
to  repeat.  It  was  ordained,  that  none  of  thofe  who 
were  in  Capua,  whilft  the  gates  had  been  fhut  to  the 
Romans,  fhould  continue  either  in  the  city  or  territory 
after  a  certain  day;  and  a  place  beyond  and  at  fome 
diilance  from  the  Tiber  was  affigned  them  to  fettle 
in.  Others  lefs  criminal  were  placed  at  lefs  diffance 
from  Capua.  None  of  them  were  allowed  to  poffels 
lands  or  houfes  at  lefs  than  fifteen  miles  from  the  fea.- 
The  eilates  of  all  the  Senators  were  fold  at  Capua, 
and  of  thofe,  who  had  been  magiftrates,  either  in  that 
city.  Ate  11a  or'  Calatia,  places  in  its  neighbourhood. 
All  the  free  perfons,  that  had  been  reduced  into  (la- 
very,  were  fent  to  Rome  to  be  fold  there.  And  laft- 
ly,  it  was  decreed,  in  refpedl  to  the  brafs  (tatues  ta- 
ken from  the  Campanians,  that  the  college  of  Pon- 
tiffs fnould  decide  what  ought  to  be  confidered  as  fa- 
•  cred,  and  what  might  pafs  for  profane.  When  we 
recolledl  the  excefs  of  hatred,  fury,  and  cruelty,  ^ith 
which  Caoua  had  a^ted  ap;ain{l  the  Romans,  we  can- 
not  be  furprized  a.ttte^fe  verity  of  this  puniihment. 
The  deputies  returned  in  delpair,  complaining  no 
longer  againft  Flaccus,  but  of  the  injuftice  of  the 
Gods,  and  the  cruelty  of  Fortune. 

•Li v.  XXVI.      After  the  Sicilians  and  Campanians  were  difmiffed, 

35>  36-      the  levies  for  recruiting  the  armies  were  made:  and 

the  npxt  care  was  to  man  the  fleet  with  feamen.     But; 

as  there  were  neither  fufficient .  pumbers  in  the  Com- 

rnonwealth 
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nionvvealth  for  this  laft  occafion,  nor  money  enough  A.r.  542. 
in  the  public  trealiiry  to  hire  men  and  pay  them,  the  ^'^^'  ^* 
Confuls  decreed,  that  private  perfons  fhould  fupply, 
according  to  their  ranks  and  incomes,  as  had  been 
done  before,  a  certain  number  of  mariners,  whom 
they  fhould  pay,  and  find  provifions  the  moment  of 
their  embarkation  for  thirty  days.  This  decree  exci- 
ted lb  univerial  a  murmur,  and  fo  declared  a  difcon- 
tent,  that  it  would  infallibly  have  occafioned  a  fcdi- 
tion,  if  there  had  been  a  leader  capable  of  heading  and 
fupporting  it.  It  was  loudly  complained,  "  That  the 
Confuls,  after  having  ruined  the  Sicilians  and  Cam- 
panians,  were  contriving  to  crufh  and  deftroy  the  Ro- 
man people  themfelves.  That  exhaufted  by  the  ex- 
ceffive  taxes  they  had  paid  during  fo  many  years, 
they  had  nothing  left  but  the  foil  of  their  barren  and 
defert  lands.  That  the  enemy  had  burnt  their  houfes, 
and  the  Commonwealth  deprived  them  of  the  flaves 
whom  they  employed  in  hufbandry,  by  forcing  them 
to  refign  them,  in  order  to  their  ferving  either  as  foU 
diers  in  the  armies,  or  as  feamen  in  the  fleet.  That 
the  pay  of  the  rowers,  and  the  yearly  taxes,  had  robbed 
them  of  the  little  money  that  dill  remained  That 
there  was  no  authority,  nor  violence,  that  could  make 
them  give  what  they  had  not.  That  the  Confuls  then 
might  fell  the  eftates  and  efFe6ts  of  the  citizens  \  that 
they  might  alfo  make  flaves  of  their  perfons ;  and 
that  what  they  fl:ill  had,  did  not  fuffice  to  pay  their 
ranfom." 

They  held  thcfe  difcourfes  neither  in  iecret,  nor 
in  fmall  companies,  but  openly,  and  before  the  faces 
of  the  Confuls,  who  faw  themfelves  in  a  manner  in- 
vefl:ed  by  a  multitude  of  exafperated  citizens,  v/hom 
thofe  magifliratcs  could  neither  appeafe  by  fcverity,  nor 
gentle  treatment.  The  Confuls  wifely  declared  to  the 
People,  that  they  gave  them  three  days  to  reflect  upon 
what  had  been  propofed ;  and  themfelves  employed 
that  interval  in  finding  fome  expedient  to  extricate 
them  out  of  this  difficulty.  The  next  day  they  af- 
fembled  the  Senate,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  this 
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A.  R.  542.  affair.  After  many  fpeeches,  they  were  obliged  to 
^^l'^'  confefs,  "'That  the  People  had  fome  reafon  for  mur- 
muring, and  refufing  the  aids  demanded  of  them  : 
but  they  however  concluded,  that  it  was  abiblutely 
necefiary  to  lay  this  load  upon  particulars.  For  as 
there  was  no  money  in  the  public  treafury,  where  elfe' 
could  they  have  feamen  ?  and  how  could  they  prefervc 
Sicily,  keep  Philip  out  of  Italy,  and  defend  its  coalls, 
without  having  fleets  in  a  condtion  to  a6l  ?" 

In  fo  unhappy  a  conjuncture,  the  Senators  being 

highly  embarrafled,  and  not  knowing  v/hat  to  chufe, 

nor  what  advice  to  give,  the  Conful  L^evinus  repre- 

fented   to  them,  *  "  That  as   the   magiflrates  were 

above  the  Senators  by  their  rank,  and  the  Senators 

above  private  citizens ;  fo  ought  they  to  fet  them 

the  example,  when  the  queftion  was  to  aid  their 

country,  and  to  take  the  heavieil  and  moft  oppref- 

five  loads  upon  themfelves.     If  you  are  for  finding 

"  in  inferiors  docility  and  fubmilTion  in  refpe6t  to 

taxes  and  impofts ;  do  you,  and  yours,  contribute 

firil  yourfelves.     The  expence  will  be  lefs  felt  by 

the  Small,  when  they  fee  the  Great  impofe  more 

*'  upon  themfelves,  than  they  would  be  obliged  to 

pay.     If  then  we  are  for  having  the  Roman  people 

fupplied  with  fleets  well  equippedf ^  and  that  parti- 

"  culars  fliould  furnifli  rowers  with  a  good  will,  let 

"  us,  as  many  of  us  as  are  Senators,  begin  the  firfl: 

*'  ourfelves  to  furnifli  them.     Let  us  to-morrow  carry 

"  in  all  the  gold,  filver,  and  copper  money,  that  w^e 

*'  have,  to  the  public  treafury,  retaining  only  our 

"  ringis,  for  us,  our  wives  and  children,  and  the  Bullae 

(ornaments  in  the  fliape  of  an  heart)  worn  by  our 

fons  in  their  infancy.    Such  of  us  as  have  wives  and 

daughters,  may  keep  an  ounce  of  gold  to  ferve  as 

"  ornaments  for  each  of  them.      Thofe  who  have 

^'  ferved  Curule  oflices,  may  keep  the  furniture  of 

"  their  horfes,  and  the  quantity  of  filver  necefl!ary 

*  Magiftratus  Senatui,  &  Senatum  populo,  iicut  honore  prxftent, 
ka  ad  omnia,  quae  dura  atque  afpera  efTent  fubeimda  duces  debere 
efie.  Si  quid  injungere  inferiori  velis,  id  prius  in  te  ac  tuos,  fi  ipfe 
juris  ftatueris,  facilius  omnes  obedientes  habeas.  Nee  impenfa  gravis 
efl-,  cym  ex  ea  plufquam  pro  virili  parte  fibjquemque  capere  principum 
viaent.    Liv, 

7  ^'  for 
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*'  for  makinor  the  veflels  for  fait,  and  libations,  ufed  A.R.54-»- 

•  Ant  C 

''  in  religious  ceremonies.  The  other  Senators  fhall  ^,0,  * 
*'  keep  only  a  pound  of  filver,  and  live  thoufand  afles 
''  for  the  ufe  of  each  faiiiily.  Let  us  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Triumviri,  or  officers  of  the  treafury, 
all  the  rell  of  our  gold,  filver,  and  copper  money  *, 
*'  and  that  without  any  decree  of  the  Senate,  in  order 
that  this  voluntary  contribution,  and  fo  laudable  a 
paflion  for  the  lervic€  of  our  country,  may  firfl 
pique  the  Knights  in  point  of  honour,  and  next  all 
the  reft  of  the  citizens,  and  infpire  every  one  v/ith 
an  equal  emulation  for  the  public  good.  You 
have  now  the  only  expedient  my  collegue  and  my* 
felf  have  been  able  to  find,  after  having  examined 
the  affair  with  all  polTible  attention.  Go,  fathers, 
and  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Gods,  be  the  firft  to  put 
"  our  counfel  in  execution.  By  faving  the  Common- 
wealth, we  fave  aur  private  in tereils ;  but  by  be- 
traying thofe  of  the  public,  we  vainly  ihould  ima- 
gine our  own  fecure." 
This  propofal  was  fo  well  received,  and  executed 
with  fo  much  zeal  and  ardor,  that  the  Confuls  had 
the  thanks  of  the  Senate  for  making  it.  As  foon  as 
the  Senators  withdrew  to  their  houfes,  they  fent  all 
their  gold,  filver,-  and  copper  money  to  the  treafury^ 
with  fo  much  emulation,  that  they  feem.ed  to  contend 
who  Hiould  be  firft  upon  the  regifters ;  and  neither 
the  Triumvirs  fufEced  to  receive  it,  nor  the  clerks  to 
write  it  down.  The  Knights  imitated  the  ardor  of 
the  Senators,  and  the  People  that  of  the  Knights. 
Thus,  without  any  decree,  or  occafion  to  ufe  the  au- 
thority of  the  magiilrates,  the  Commonwealth  had 
its  fleet  manned  with  ieamen,  and  had  money  to  pay 
them.  And  now  every  thing  being  ready  for  open- 
ing the  campaign,  the  Confuls  repaired  to  their  pro- 
vinces. ;j;w 

Since  the  war  had  bi-oke  out,  the  lolTes  and  fuc-  ^^  ""*  ^^^^** 
ceffes  had  been  fo  equal,  that  the  Romans  and  Car-  ^ 
thaginians  feemed  to  have  a6lually  as  much  to  fear 
and  to  hope,  as  when  the  two  States  began  hoftiiities. 
But  what  gave  Hannibal  moil  pain,  was,  that  his  in- 
dolent 
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A.  R.  54*'  dolent  and  inefFedlnal  endeavours  to  defend  Capua, 
Ant.  c.  ^]^j|£^  ^j^e  Romans  attacked  it  with  incredible  vio-our, 
had  extremely  hurt  his  reputation  with  moft  of  the 
States  of  Italy,  and  much  abated  their  warmth  for  his 
party.  He  could  not  put  troops  into  the  cities  he  had 
taken,  capable  of  keeping  them  in  awe,  without  di- 
viding his  army  into  many  fmall  bodies,  which  would 
by  no  means  fuit  his  views  •,  nor  draw  off  his  garrifons, 
without  abandoning  moft  of  his  allies.  As  he  was 
equally  avaricious  and  cruel,  he  determined  to  plun- 
der and  ravage  the  places  he  could  not  keep,  and  to 
leave  them  not  in  a  condition  of  being  of  any  advan- 
tage to  his  enemies.  But  this  refolution  was  no  lefs 
fatal  to  him  in  the  event,  than  it  was  horrid  in  itfelf. 
For  he  thereby  incurred  the  hatred,  not  only  of  thofe 
he  had  treated  fo  inhumanly,  but  aifo  of  all  the  other 
ftates  of  Italy,  who  believed  themfelves  threatened 
with  the  fame  fate.  The  Conful,  on  his  fide,  was  vi- 
gilant to  improve  all  occafions  of  making  the  Italians  J 

Liv.  xxvi,  return  to  their  duty. 

3*'  Salapia  (now  called  Salpe)  was  a  city  of  Apulia, 

fubjed  to  Hannibal,  in  which  he  had  a  good  garri- 
fon.  Dafms  and  Blafius  were  the  two  principal  citi- 
zens of  that  place.  The  latter  was  entirely  in  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  Romans,^  and 'had  often  endeavoured,  but 
always  ineffedually,  to  bring  Dafius  over.  This  did 
not  hinder  him  from  folliciting  the  other  continually  ; 
till  in  eifeft  of  new  inftances,  and  remonftrating  how 
advantageous  that  change  would  be  to  both,  as  well 
as  to  their  country,  he  made  him  confent  to  deliver  up 
the  city  to  Marcellus,  with  the  Carthaginian  garrifon^ 
confifting  of  five  hundred  Numidians.  But  thofe  fol- 
diers,  who  were  the  flower  of  Hannibal's  cavalry, 
Ibid  their  lives  dear.  Accordingly,  though  they  had 
been  furprized,  and  could  make  no  ufe  of  their  fiorfes 
in  the  city  j  however,  having  armed  themfelves  in  the 
midft  of  the  tumult,  they  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to 
get  out  of  the  place  •,  which  not  being  able  to  effed:, 
they  fought  like  men  in  defpair,  refolving  to  quit 
their  arms  only  with  their  lives  ;  fo  that  not  above 
Mtv  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Rqmans  alive. 
•  '  The 
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The  lofs  of  thofe  horie  was  more  affefting:,  and  did  A.  R- 54-*. 
Hannibal  more  hurt,  than  that  of  the  city  of  Salapia.      ^lo. ' 
From  thenceforth,  he  did  nothing  confiderable  with 
his  cavalry,  which  was  the  part  of  his  forces  that  had 
acquired  him  moil  advantages  over  the  enemy. 

At  this  time  the  Roman  garrifon,  which  defended 
the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  could  fcarce  fupport  any^iy,  xxvi. 
longer  the  famine,  that  diftrefled  them  ;  and  M.  Li- 39* 
vius,  the  Governor  of  that  place,  had  no  refource, 
except  in  the  provifions  that  came  from  Sicily.  In 
order  to  fecure  their  pafiage  along  the  coafts  of  Italy, 
there  was  a  fleet  near  Rhegium  of  twenty  fhips.  D. 
Quintius,  an  officer  of  obfcure  birth,  but  who  had 
advanced  himfelf  by  his  merit,  commanded  it.  Hav-. 
ing  failed  from  Rhegium,  at  about  fifteen  miles  from 
that  city,  near  the  Sacred  Port,  he  fell  in  with  the 
fleet  of  Tarentum,  confiding  as  well  as  his  own  of 
twenty  fail,  and  commanded  by  Democrites.  They 
immediately  came  to  a  battle.  Never  did  two  fleets, 
however  fl:rong  and  numerous,  charge  with  fo  much 
ardor  and  fury.  They  boarded  each  other  imme- 
diately, and  the  foidiers  going  from  one  fhip  into 
another  fought  in  a  firm  front,  as  they  might  have 
done  by  land.  The  fuccefs  was  long  doubtful.  But 
Quintius,  Commander  of  the  Roman  fquadron,  be- 
ing killed,  his  death  put  the  other  galleys  into  a  con- 
fternation ;  fo  that  betaking  themfelves  to  flight, 
fome  were  funk,  and  others  having  made  to  the  land 
by  the  help  of  their  oars,  were  taken  by  the  people 
of  Thurium  and  Metapontum.  Happily  almofl:  all 
the  tranfports,  that  followed  the  fleet  laden  with  pro- 
vifions, efcaped  the  purfuit  of  the  enemy. 

An  advantage  gained  by  the  garrifon  of  the  citadel  Liv.  ibid. 
of  Tarentum  over  the  enemy,  confoled  it  a  little  for 
the  misfortune  of  the  fleet.  Livius,  who  command- 
ed it,  being  intent  upon  taking  advantage  of  all  the 
occafions  that  off^ered,  had  no  fooner  been  informed, 
that  four  thoufand  men  had  quitted  the  city,  in  order 
to  forage  in  the  country,  and  were  difperfed  about 
without  precaution,  than  he  fent  one  of  his  bravefl: 
^ftcers^  called  C.  Perfius,   againft  them,  with  two 

thoufand 
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A.R.54-a.  thoufand  foldiers.  The  latter  having  found  them 
Ant.  c.  fi-j-aggling  on  all  fides,  made  a  great  (laughter  of 
them,  and  obliged  the  few  that  could  efcape  them,  to 
re-enter  Tarentum  in  hafte,  of  which  the  gates  were 
but  half  opened ;  fo  much  did  the  inhabitants  fear, 
that  Perfius  might  throw  himfelf  into  the  place  with 
thofe  that  fled. 

At  this  time  the  Conful  Lasvinus  arrived  in  Sicily, 
Liv.  xxvi.  where  he  was  expelled  with  equal  ardor  by  all  the 
*°'  allies  of  the  Commonwealth,    as  well  old  as  new. 

The  firfl:  thing  he  did,  was  to  put  the  affairs  of  Syra- 
cufe  in  fome  order,  which  the  new  peace  they  enjoy- 
ed, had  not  yet  been  capable  of  entirely  reinftating 
in  its  antient  tranquility.  , 

He  afterwards  marched  his  legions  ^g2iHft^^AgVl- 
gentum,  the  only  city  of  importance  of  the  province 
that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  in 
which  the  Carthaginians  had  a  ftrong  garrifon.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  fucceed  entirely  in  this  enter- 
prize.  Hanno  commanded  in  chief  in  it :  but  the 
Carthaginians  relied  moft  upon  Mutines,  the  General 
of  the  Numidians.  That  officer  over-running  all 
Sicily  with  his  troops,  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  allies 
of  the  Romans  •,  and  it  was  not  poflible,  either  to 
keep  him  out  of  Agrigentum,  when  he  thought  fit 
to  re-enter  it,  or  to  prevent  him  from  quitting  it,  as 
often  as  he  defired  to  go  out,  and  plunder  the  coun- 
try. The  glory  Mutines  had  acquired  by  his  great 
fucceffes,  beginning  to  give  Hanno  umbrage,  excited 
that  General's  envy  and  hatred  againft  him,  who  not 
being  able  to  hear  any  longer  without  pain  the  advan- 
tages he  continued  to  gain  over  the  enemy,  deprived 
him  of  his  poft,  to  give  it  to  his  own  fon.  Envy, 
the  bafeft  of  all  vices,  blinds  thofe  who  are  fo  unhap- 
py to  give  themfelves  up  to  it.  Hanno  afTured  him- 
'  felf,  that  Mutines  would  ceafe  to  be  elleemed  by  the 
Numidians,  when  he  had  no  longer  any  authority 
over  them.  Diredlly  the  contrary  happened.  The 
injuftice  done  that  brave  officer  only  augmented  the 
affedion  and  attachment  of  his  Numidians  for  him  ; 
and  Mutines,  on  his  fide,  could  not  bear  the  affront 

he 
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he  had  received  •,  fo  that  he  privately  fent  a  courier  to  A.R.  54*. 
Lasvinus,  in  order  to  treat  with  him   concerning  the 
lurrendry  of  Agrigentum.     When  they  had  agreed 
upon   the  conditions  and  manner,  in  which  the  place 
was  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  Nu- 
midians  feized  the  gate  that  led  to  the  fea,  and  having 
either  killed  or  driven  away  thofe  that  guarded  it, 
they  introduced  into  the  city  a  body  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  repaired  thither  exprefsly.     They  had  already 
advanced  towards  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  as  far 
as  the  public  place,  in  order  of  battle,  when  Hanno^ 
hearing  the  noife  and  tumult  which  they  occafioned, 
but  which  he  attributed  to  the  mutiny  of  the  Numi- 
dians,  who  had  already  rofe  more  than  once,  ran  thi- 
ther to  appeafe  the  fedition.     Perceiving  then  by  the 
number,  which  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Numi- 
dians,  and  hearing  the  language  of  the  Romans  more 
diftin(5lly,  which  was  not  unknown  to  him,  he  thought 
proper  to  fly,  and  quitting  the  city  with  Epicydes 
through  the  oppofite  gate,  they  both  repaired  to  the 
fea-fide  •,    where  happily  for  them  finding  a  fmall  vef- 
fel,  they  embarked  for  Africa,    abandoning  the  pof- 
feflion  of  Sicily  to  the  Romans,  which  they  had  dif- 
puted  with  them  during  fo  many  years.     The  reft  of 
the  multitude,  confifting  of  Carthaginians  and  Sici- 
lians,   without  endeavouring  to  defend  themfelves, 
ran  with  as  much  precipitation  as  blindnefs  and  terror, 
towards  the  gates  of  the  city,  in  order  to  efcape.    But 
having  found  them  fhut,  they  were  all  killed  near 
the  gates  and  places  leading  to  them. 

Lsevinus  feeing  himfelf  abfolutely  mafter  of  Agri- 
gentum, caufed  the  heads  of  the  principal  citizens 
to  be  cut  off,  after  they  had  been  whipped  with  rods, 
and  fold  all  the  reft  with  the  plunder.  The  whole 
amount  he  fent  to  Rome.  The  rumour  of  the  taking 
of  Agrigentum,  and  of  the  revenge  executed  upon 
its  inhabitants,  having  fpread  in  Sicily,  fubjeded  all 
the  reft  to  the  power  of  the  Romans.  In  a  very  ftiort 
time  twenty  cities  were  delivered  up'  to  them,  in  ef- 
fect of  fecret  intelligence :  fix  were  taken  by  force, 
and  more  than  forty  furrendered  voluntarily. 

The 
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A.R.  54a.  The  Conful  having  either  punifhed  or  rewarded  the 
ajo.  '  pnncipal  perfons  of  thole  cities,  accordingly  as  they 
deferved,  obliged  the  Sicilians  at  length  to  renounce 
war,  and  apply  themfelves  folely  to  agriculture  ;  in 
order  that  the  ifland  by  its  fertility,  might  be  in  a 
condition,  not  only  to  fubfiil  its  own  inhabitants,  but 
to  fupply  the  city  of  Rome  and  Italy  with  grain  ;  as 
it  had  frequently  done  on  many  occafions.  He  car- 
ried away  with  him  into  Italy  four  thoufand  men, 
who  were  an  herd  of  robbers  driven  out  of  different 
countries  for  their  debts  and  crimes,  and  accuftomed 
to  live  by  rapine  and  theft,  and  who  could  not  but 
diflurb  the  ftill  but  weakly  eilablifhed  peace  Sicily 
began  to  enjoy. 

.As  to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  .P;..Scipio  is  going  to 

make  himfelf  known  there,  and  to  give  us  by  his 

V        condu6l  an  idea  of  one  of  the  greateii  captains  that 

the  world  perhaps  ever  produced.     It  is  principally 

Polyb.  X.  after  Polybius,  that  we  talk  in  this  manner;-  and  he 

57^""       was  capable  of  judging  well  of  the  fa(5l,  as  he  relates 

nothing  concerning  that  great  man,    but  from  the 

mouth  of  C.  Lailius,  who,  from  his  earliefl  youth  t6 

Scipio's  death,  had  attended  hirrt  in  all  his  enterprizes, 

and  had  always  been  the  faithful  confident  of  all  his 

fecrets. 

Scipio  being  informed,  before  he  left  Rome,  that 
his  father  had  been  defeated  only  through  the  treachery 
of  the  Celtiberians,  and  becaule  the  Rornan  army  had 
been  divided,  did  not  give  way  to  the  univerfal  ter- 
ror, that  the  victories  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain 
had  excited  amongft  the  People.  Having  afterwards 
been  informed,  that  the  allies  on  this  fide  of  the  IberuS 
had  not  changed  in  refped  to  the  Romans,  that  the 
Generals  of  the  Carthaginians  did  not  agree  amongft 
themfelves,  and  treated  the  people  in  fubjedtion  to^j 
them  with  cruelty,  he  fet  out  full  of  confidence,  and 
afTured  himfelf  of  great  fuccefs. 
Polyb.  He  was  fcarce  arrived  in  Spain,  than  revolving  al- 

5^®»         ready  a  great  defign  in  his  mind,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  theleifure  the  winter-quarters  afforded,  hein-- 

formed 
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formed  himfelf  with  all  pofTible  exadnefs  of  the  con-  A.  R.  54*. 
dition  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  enemy  were.  Care  ^^I'J^' 
and  forefight  of  this  kind  prepare  and  afliire  great 
facceffes.  He  was  informed,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  profperity  had  foon  been  followed  by  a 
mifunderilanding  between  the  Carthaginian  Generals  : 
that  they  had  feparated  their  forces ;  that  they  were  at 
a  very  great  dillance  from  each  other ;  and  that  nei- 
ther of  them  had  lefs  than  ten  days  march  from  New 
Carthage. 

In  confequence,  he  at  firft  judged  that  it  was  not 
proper  to  come  to  a  pitched  battle.  That  in  doing 
lo^  he  mufl  either  fight  all  the  enemy's  armies  toge- 
ther, and  then  it  would  be  to  hazard  every  thing,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  preceding  lofTes,  as  becaufe  his 
troops  were  much  inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy,  or 
attack  only  one  of  the  three  Generals,  in  which  cafe 
he  was  afraid,  that  if  he  put  him  to  flight,  and  the 
reft  fhould  come  to  his  aid,  he  fhould  be  furrounded, 
and  incur  the  fame  misfortune,  as  Cneus  Scipio  his 
uncle  and  Publius  his  father  had  done.  He  therefore 
directed  his  march  another  way. 

Knowing  that  New  Carthage  was  of  infinite  advan- 
tage to  the  enemy,  and  that  it  might  prove  a  great 
obilacle  to  the  fucceiTes  he  hoped,  he  informed  him- 
felf during  the  v/intcr-quarters  from  prifoners  in  all 
that  related  to  it.  They  told  him,  that  it  was  almoft 
the  only  city  of  Spain  that  had  a  port  fit  to  receive  a 
fleet  and  naval  army :  that  it  was  commodioufly  fitu- 
ated  for  the  landino;  of  the  Carthasrinians  from  Africa, 
and  crofTing  the  arm  of  the  fea  between  them  -,  that  a 
great  quantity  of  filver  was  kept  there ;  that  all  the 
munitions  of  the  armies,  and  the  hoftages  of  all  Spain 
were  there :  and  which  was  moft  important,  that  the 
garrifon  confiiled  only  of  a  thoufand  men ;  becaufe 
nobody  could  imagine,    as  the  Carthaginians  were  ., 

mafters  of  almoft  all  Spain,  that  any  one  would  dare 
to  conceive  thoughts  of  befieging  that  place  :  that 
the  city  was  befides  really  well  peopled,  but  with  ar- 
tifans,  merchants,  and  other  people  of  that  kind,  all 
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A.  R.  542- entirely  ftrangers  in  refpe6l  to  war,  and  who  would 
Ant.  c.  Q^iy  ferve  to  advance  the  taking  of  the  city,  if  it 
were  unexpectedly  attacked. 

He  made  himfelf  as  well  acquainted  with  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  city,  the  munitions  it  contained,  and  the 
difpofition  of  the  lake,  with  which  it  was  furrounded. 
Some  fifhermen   had  informed  him,  that  in  general 
that  lake  was  mariliy,  fordable  in  many  places,  and 
that  the  tide  was  very  often  down  towards  the  even- 
ing.    All  this  made  him  conclude,  that  if  he  effe6ted 
his  defign,  he  lliould  diflrefs  the  enemy  as  much  as 
^he  fnould  advance  his  ov/n  affairs :  that  if  this  failed, 
it  would  be  eafy,  keeping  the  fea,  to  retire  without 
lofs,    provided  only,    that  he  fecured  his  camp ;    a 
thing  that  was  not  difficulty    confidering  the  remote- 
nefs  of  the  enemy's   troops.     Accordingly,  quitting 
all  other  defigns,  he  applied  himfelf  folely  during  the 
winter-quarters  in  making  preparations  for  this  fiege  ; 
and,  which  is  remarkable  in  one  of  his  age  at  that 
time,  he  did  not  open  himfelf  concerning  this  enter- 
prize,  except  to  La^lius,  till  he  believed  it  neceflary 
to  declare  it. 
P®lyb.  X.       Early  in  the  fpring  Scipio  made  his  fleet  put  to  fea, 
583.         and  ordered  all  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  allies  to 
repair  to  Tarraco.     He  afterwards  made  his  fleet  with 
the  tranfports  fail  to  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus,  whi- 
ther he  ordered  the  Legions  alfo  to  march  from  their 
winter-quarters.      He  let   out   himfelf   immediately 
from  Tarraco  with  five  thoi>fand  allies ;  in  order  to 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army.     Aflbon  as  he 
arrived,  having  allembled  his  troops,   "  he  began  by 
thanking  the  old  foldiers  for  the  zeal  and  aff^eCtion  they 
had  exprefl^ed  for  his  father  and  uncle  during  their 
Jives,  and  fince  their  deaths,  and  for  the  valour  with 
which  they  had  preferved  a  province  for  the  Roman 
People,    of  which  the  lofs  feemed  inevitable.      He 
added,    that  thefe  defeats  ought  not  to  difcourage 
them.     That  it  was  not  by  the  valour  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, that  the  Romans  had  been  overcome,  but  by 
the  treachery  of  the  Celtiberians  j  upon  the  cgnfidence 

in 
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In  whom  the  Generals  had  too  eafily  feparated  from  A.  r.  542; 
each  other.     That  the  enemy  were  now  a(5lually  in   ^"^-  ^- 
the  fame  circumilances.     That  they  were  divided  and       *  '•  *^ 
in  different  countries.     That  the'  oppreflions,  which 
they  exercifed  upon  their  alfies,  had  exafperated  them 
all  againft  Carthage.     That  part  of  them  had  already 
treated  with  him  by  deputies :    that  the  reft  would 
do  the  fame,  affoon  as  they  faw  the  Romans  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Iberus.     That  the  Generals  of  the 
enemy  not  being  in  unity  with  each  other,  would  noc 
join  to  give  him  battle^  and  that  fighting  feparatcly 
they  could  not  be  able  to  fuflain  the  firfl  charge  of  the 
Romans.     That  all  thefe  reafons  ought  to  animate 
them  to  pafs  that  river  with  confidence,  and  to  expect 
from  the  Gods  an  affured  protedlion." 

After  this  difcourfe,  having  left  M.  Silaniis,  whoi 
commanded  under  hirn,  three  thoufand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horfe  to  guard  the  country  on  this  fide  the 
river,  he  pafled  to  the  other  with  the  refl  of  the  ar- 
my, v/ithout  difcovering  his  defign  to  any  one,  which 
was,  as  we  have  faid,  to  take  New  Carthage  by  af- 
fault. 

We  muft  remember,  fays  Polybius,  after  the  whole 
account  that  we  have  juil  given,  that  Scipio  was 
now  but  feven  and  twenty  ;  and  that  the  affairs  he  was 
charged  with,  were  fuch  as  in  effedl  of  former  defeats 
left  no  hopes  of  any  fuccefs.  Having  engaged  to 
reinftate  them,  he  quitted  the  ways  laid  down  and 
known  to  every  body,  and  llruck  into  new  ones,  that 
neither  the  enemy,  nor  his  own  arriiy  could  conjec- 
ture. And  he  took  thefe  new  meafures  in  coiife- 
quence  only  of  the  mofl:  folid  refledliions.  . 

After  having  given  fecret  orders  to  C.  L^lius,  who 
was  to  command  the  fleet,  and  to  whom  alone  he  had 
imparted  his  defign,  to  fleer  towards  New'  Carthage, 
how  called  Carthagena,  he  put  hirhfelf  at  the  head  of  ^ 

the  land  troops,  and  advanced  by  long  marches. 
His  army  confifled  of  twenty  five  thouland  foot,  and 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  horfe.  After  feven  days 
march  he  appeared  before  the  city,  and  incampcd  on 
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A^R.  54;'"  the  fide  afpefting  the  North.  He  had  ordered  L^Iitis 
to  take  a  c  jmpafs  with  his  fleet,  and  fo  to  dire6l  his 
courfe,  as  to  enter  the  port  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
army  Ihould  appear  on  the  land  fide :  which  was  punc- 
tually executed.  Scipio  caufed  a  fofTe  and  double  in- 
trenchment  to  be  carried  on  behind  his  camp.  On 
the  fide  of  the  city  he  raifed  no  works,  the  fituation 
of  the  poft  alone  covering  him  from  all  infult. 
^olyb.  X.  Polybius,  before  he  enters  into  the  particulars  of 
583-  .  the  fiege,  defcribes  the  fituation  of  the  city  and  coun- 
try round  about  it.  I  fliall  copy  it  after  him,  with- 
out fear  of  miilaking  ;  that  author  having  been  upon 
the  fpot  to  afilire  himfelf  the  better  in  refpedl  to  it. 

New  Carthage,  fays  he,  is  fituated  towards  the  mid- 
die  of  the  coaft  of  Spain,  in  a  gulf  that  lies  toward  the 
wind  *  Africus.  This  gulf  is  about  twenty  ftadia  in 
depth,  (fomething  more  than  a  league)  and  ten  broad 
at  its  entrance.  It  forms  a  kind  of  port,  becaufe 
there  is  an  ifiand,  which  on  each  fide  leaves  only  a 
narrow  pafiTage  for  coming  in.  The  waves  of  the 
fea  break  againft  this  ifiand,  which  makes  the  whole 
gulf  entirely  calm,  except  when  the  wind  Africus, 
blowing  through  thofe  two  openings,  agitates  the  fea. 
This  port  is  fhut  againfl:  all  other  v/inds  by  the  conti- 
nent that  furrounds  it.  At  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
rifes  a  mountain  in  the  form  of  a  peninfula,  upon 
which  fiands  the  city,  that  on  the  Eafl  and  South  is 
defended  by  the  fea,  and  on  the  Wefi:  by  a  lake, 
which  extends  alfo  to  the  North  ;  fo  that  the  Iflrhmus, 
or  fpace  betv/een  two  feas,  which  joins  the  city  to  the 
continent,  is  only  two  fiiadia,  that  is  to  fay,  fomething 
more  than  four  hundred  and  fixteen  ^ards.  The  city, 
towards  the  middle,  is  low  and  hollow.  The  v/ay 
from  the  fea  on  the  South  is  through  a  plain.  The 
refi;  is  furrounded  by  hills  -,  tv/o  of  them  are  high  and 
rugged,  and  three  others  of  much  more  eafy  afcent, 
but  full  of  hollows,  and  difficult  to  pafs.  The  cir-^ 
cumferencc  of  the  city  was  of  old  but  twenty  ftadia.     ' 

*  It  hlows  South-weft.j 
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By  this  fituation  of  the  place,  the  front  of  the  Ro-  A.R.  54*. 
man  camp  was  fecure,  being  defended  on  one  fide  by  ^l'^^  ' 
the  lake,  and  on  the  other  by  the  fea.  Only  the 
middle,  oppofite  to  what  I  have  above  called  the 
Iflhmiis,  was  expqfed  and  without  defence.  Scipio 
did  not  judge  it  proper  to  fortify  it,  whether  he  in- 
tended thereby  to .  terrify  the  befieged  by  a  fhev/  of 
confidence  -,  or  defigning  to  attack  the  place,  he 
thought  it  proper  jto  have  nothing  to  flop  him  in 
marching  out  of,  or  retiring  into,  his  camp. 

The  fleet  arriving  in  time,  as  we  have  faid,  Scipio  , 

afiembled  his  army.  In  the  fpeech  he  made  to  it,  he  ^l^[ 
ufed  no  other  reafons  to  encourage  it  than  had  deter-  ^iv.  xxtI^ 
mined  himfelf  to  undertake  the  iiege,  and  which  \ve^^* 
have  related.  "  After  having  fhewn  that  the  enter- 
prize  was  pra6licable,  and  explained  in  few  words  how 
prejudicial  it  v/ould  be  to  the  enemy,  and  advanta- 
geous to  the  Romans,  if  it  fucceeded  •,  he  proniifed 
crowns  of  gold  to  thofe  who  firfl  fhould  mount  the 
wall,  and  the  cuftomary  rewards  to  fuch  as  fignalized 
jthemfclves  on  that  oecafion.  And  laftiy  he  added,  that 
Neptune  had  infpired  him  with  this  defign  ;  that  that 
God  having  appeared  to  him  in  his  lleep,  had  promif- 
cd  him  he  woujd  iiifallibly  aid  him,  and  in  fo  evident 
a  nianner,  that  the  whole  army  lliould  perceive  the  ef- 
feds  of  his  prefence."  The  force  and  folidity  of  the 
reafons  which  he  gave,  the  crowns  he  promifed,  and 
above  all,  the  allured  afilftance  of  Neptune,  infpired 
the  foldiers  with  incredible  ardor. 

The  next  day,  having  fupplied  the  iieet  with  darts 
of  all  kinds,  he  ordered  Lasiius,  who  commanded  it^ 
to  attack  the  city  on  the  fide  next  the  fea.  As  the 
fiege  was  of  no  great  duration,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  great  ufe  was  made  of  the  fleet,  except  for  feizing 
the  fl^ips  in  the  port,  after  the  taking  of  the  city.  On 
the  land  fide,  Scipio  detached  two  thoufarid  of  h'\^ 
bell  foldiers,  v/ith  people  to  carry  ladders,  and  began 
the  attack  about  nine  in  the  morning.  Mago,  who 
commanded  in  the  city,  having  divided  his  garrifon, 
left  five  hundred  men  in  the  citadel,  and  with  the 
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A.  R.  54*'  Other  incamped  upon  the  hill  on  the  Eaft.  Two  thou- 
Ant.  c.  ^^^^  Qf  ^i^Q  inhabitants,  amongft  whom  he  diftributed 
the  arms  that  were  in  the  city,  -were  polled  at  the  gate, 
which  led  to  the  place  where  the  fea  walhed  the  con- 
tinent*, and  which  confequently  led  alfo  to  the  Roman 
camp  :  and  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  had  orders  to 
hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  aflift,  wherever  the 
wall  ihould  be  afTaulted. 

AlToon  as  Scipio  had  ordered  the  trumpets  to  give 
the  fignal  for  the  attack,  Mago  made  the  two  thou- 
fand  men  who  guarded  the  gate  march,  convinced 
that  alTault  would  terrify  the  enemy,    and  fruftrate 
their  defign.     Thofe  troops  fell  with  impetuofity  upon 
the  Romans,  who  were  drawn  up  in  battle  at  the  end 
of  the  lilhmus.     A  warm  engagement  enfued  there. 
On  both  fides,  that  is  on  that  of  the  befiegers  and  the 
city,  great  cries  were  raifed  to  animate  the  combatants. 
But  the  aids  were  not  equal ;    the  Carthaginians  hav- 
ing but  one  gate  to  fally  at,  and  almoft  two  ftadia  to 
go ;  whereas  the  Romans  were  at  hand,  and  came  on 
from  feveral  fides.     What  made  the  battle  fo  unequal 
was  Scipio*s  having  drawn  up  his  troops  near  his 
camp,  in  order  to  leave  the  befieged  more  ground  to 
make  in  coming  on  •,  rightly  judging  that  if  that  firft 
corps,  which  was  the  flower  of  the  inhabitants,  v^ere 
once  defeated,  every  thing  would  be  in  confufion  in 
the  city,    and  that  afterwards  none  would  have  the 
boldnefs  to  venture  out  of  the  gate.     As  only  chofen 
troops  fought  on  both  fides,  the  viftory  was  for  fome 
time   doubtful.      At  length  the  Carthaginians  were 
obliged    (to  ufe  the  exprefTion)    to   fink  under  the 
weight  of  the  legionary  foldiers,  whofe  numbers  conti- 
nually increafed,  and  v/ere  repulfed.     Many  loft  their 
lives  upon  the  field  of  battle  and  in  retreating ;  but 
more  of  them  were  crufhed  to  death  in  entering  the 
gate,  which  put  the  inhabitants  into  fo  great  a  confter- 
nation,  that  the  walls  were  abandoned.     The  Romans 
wanted  but  little  of  entering  the  city  with  the  flying 
troops :  but  this  flight  however  gave  them  opportunity 
to  apply  their  ladders  without  danger. 

Scipi^ 
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Scipio  was  in  the  prefs,  but  as  much  as  poflible  with  A.  R.  541^ 
fafety  to  his  perfon.  Three  able-bodied  foldiers  ^"^'  ^' 
moved  before  him,  and  covered  him  with  their  Ihields 
againft  the  darts  difcharged  in  fhowers  from  the  walls. 
Sometimes  he  leaped  upon  the  fides,  and  fometimes 
he  got  upon  rifing  ground  ;  fo  that,  feeing  all  that 
paffed,  and  being  feen  by  every  body,  he  very  much 
contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  attack,  every  one 
doing  his  utmoil  to  deferve  the  praifes  and  avoid  the 
,  reproofs  of  fuch  a  fpedlator  and  judge.  This  atten- 
tion of  the  General  occafioned  that  nothing  was  omit- 
ted in  this  adlion,  and  that  all  orders  were  properly 
given  and  executed. 

Thofe  who  got  up  the  ladders  firil,  did  not  find  fo  / 
much  oppofition  from  the  courage  of  the  befieged,  as 
from  the  height  of  the  walls.  The  enemy  perceived 
the  difficulty  it  gave  them,  and  their  refillance  became 
the  more  vigorous  from  it.  Accordingly,  as  thofe 
ladders  were  very  high,  the  foldiers  went  up  in  great 
numbers  at  a  time,  and  broke  them  in  effeA  of  their 
weight.  If  fome  did  not  give  way,  the  firft  who  got 
up  to  the  end  became  giddy  from  the  depth  of  the 
precipice ;  and  if  a  little  repulfed,  they  could  not 
keep  their  Handing,  but  fell  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom. •  If  poles  were  thruil  againft  them  through  the 
battlements,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  the  like  nature,  all- 
together  were  thrown  down  and  daihed  againft  the 
ground.  Notwithftanding  thefe  difficulties,  the  Ro- 
mans continued  the  fcalado  with  the  fame  ardor  and 
courage.  The  firft  being  thrown  down,  the  next 
took  their  places,  till  the  foldiers  not  being  able  to 
refift  the  fatigue  any  longer,  the  General  caufed  the 
retreat  to  be  founded. 

The  befieged  triumphed  in  fome  meafure,  believ- 
ing they  had  averted  the  danger  for  ever,  and  Mat- 
tering themfelves  at  leaft  with  being  able  to  pro-, 
trad  the  fiege,  till  the  Carthaginian  Generals  had 
time  to  come  to  their  aid.  They  did  not  know  how 
high  the  ardor  and  vivacity  of  Scipio  rofe.  He  waitedt 
till  the  tide  was  out,    and   pofted  fivx  hundred  men 
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A.R.  54-^.  with  ladders  on  the  fides  of  the  lake.     At  the  place 
"^""^*  ^*   where   the  a6lion  had  paffed  he  pofted  frefh  troops, 
^  ■■      exhorted  them  to  do  their  duty  well,  and  fupplied 
them  with  more  ladders  than  before,  to  attack  the 
wall  from  one  end  to  the  other :  The  fignal  was  given, 
the  ladders  applied,  and  the  foldiers  got  up  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  wall.     A  great  confufion  arofe 
amongft  the  Carthaginians.     They  imagined  that  they 
had  nothing  farther  to  fear,  and  now  a  new  affault 
broup-ht  them  into  the  fame  danger  again.     On  the 
other  fide  their  darts  failed  them,  and  the  nur^ber  of 
the  dead  damped  their  courage.     Their  perplexity 
was  very  great :  hov/ever,  they  defended  themfelves  as 
well  as  they  could. 

During  the  heat  of  the  fcalado,  the  fea  began  to 
ebb,  and  the  waters  to  run  out  of  the  fide  of  the 
lake ;  fo  that  thofe  who  did  not  know  the  caufe  of  that 
running  off,  could  not  fufficiently  Wonder  at  it.     Sci- 
pio  then,  who  had  taken  care  to  have  fkilful  and  ex- 
perienced guides  in  readinefs,  commanded  the  troops 
he  had  pofted  on  that  fide  to  enter  into  the  lake,  and 
fear  nothing.     One  of  his  great  talents  was  to  exalt 
the  courage  of  thofe  he  fpoke  to,  and  to  fill  them  with 
confidence.     The  foldiers  obeyed,  and  threw  them- 
felves into  the  lake  in  emulation  of  each  other.     It 
was  about  noon,  and  as  the  North  wind,  w^iich  blew 
the  fame  way,  drove  out  the  tide  with  violence,  which 
already  flowed  off  of  itleif,  the  water  was  fo  low  that 
it  came  no  higher  than  the  foldiers  waifts,  and  in  fome 
places  not  up  to  their  knees.     It  was  then  the  whole 
army  believed,  that  fome  divinity  direded  the  fiegC, 
and  called  to  mind  what  Scipio,  in  his  fpeech,   had 
promifed  concerning  the  aid  of  Neptune  -,  and  this 
rem.enibrance  fo  enfiamed  the^purage  of  the  foldiers, 
that  they  could  fee  danger  no  longer,  believing  they 
had  that  God  at  their  head. 
Fpivb.  X.       ^^^^  attack  was  moft  vigorous  tov/ards  the  gate  op- 
5S8.  pofite  to  the  Roman  cam.p.     In  the  m.ean  time  the 

3.1V.  XXVI,  |;^,^   hundred  men,  who  had  paiied  the  lake,  came 
^  '  to  the  bottom  of  the  v/all,  and  from  thence  foon  got 
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up  to  the  top  without  any  refiflance.  For  the  inha-^-R-542» 
bitants  believing  it  impregnable  on  that  fide,  had  ^^^'^* 
taken  no  care  to  fortify  it,  and  had  not  thought  ne- 
cefTary  to  place  troops  to  guard  it ;  the  fide,  on  which 
the  Romans  feemed  to  make  the  greatefl  efforts,  cn- 
grofling  their  whole  attention.  The  detachment  of 
five  hundred  men,  of  which  we  have  juft  been  fpeak- 
ing,  entered  the  city  in  confequence  without  any  ob- 
ftacle,  and  inftantly  ran  to  the  gate  where  the  two 
parties  were  at  blows.  The  battle  was  fo  hot  here, 
that  it  employed  not  only  the  minds,  but  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  Carthaginians  -,  fo  that  nobody  difco- 
vered  what  had  paffed  on  the  other  fide,  till  they  felt 
the  blows  they  received  from  behind,  and  faw  them- 
felves  between  two  bodies  of  the  enemy.  The  Car- 
thaginians then  thought  only  of  faving  themfelves  by 
flight.  The  Romans  having  broke  the  iron  bars  that 
fhut  the  gates,  thofe  who  were  without  entered  in 
crouds.  The  foidiers  who  had  got  upon  the  walls  to 
a  confiderable  number,  difperfed  on  all  fides  to  put 
the  inhabitants  to  the  fword  by  Scipio's  order,  who  at 
the  fame  time  forbade  plundering  till  the  fignal  was 
given.  Seeing  that  the  enemy  efcaped  at  two  diffe- 
rent places  i  fome  upon  the  eminence  towards  the 
Eaft,  guarded  by  a  body  of  five  hundred  men;  others 
into  the  citadel,  whither  Mago  himfelf  had  retired, 
with  fuch  of  the  foidiers  as  had  abandoned  the  walls  ; 
he  divided  his  troops  alfo  into  two  bodies.  He  fent 
the  one  to  feize  the  eminence,  whiiff  he  marched  him- 
felf at  the  head  of  a  thoufand  men  tov/ards  the  cita-  , 
del.  The  eminence  was  carried  on  the  firf:  attack. 
Mago  at  firfl  prepared  to  defend  himfelf:  but  feeing 
himfelf  invefted  on  all  fides,  without  hope  of  its  be- 
ing pofiible  to  refill,  he  furrendered  himfelf  wich  the 
place  and  troops  in  it  to  the  vi6tor. 

Hitherto  all  the  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
had  been  put  to  the  fword.     But  Scipio  put  a  (top  to  lIv.  xxvi. 
the  flaughter,  affoon  as  he  faw  iiimfelf  mailer  of  the  47- 
citadel.     The  city  was  then  abandoned  to  be  plunder- 
€d.     The  Ipoils  were  very  confiderable.     Ten  thou- 
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A.R.  542fand  free  men  were  made  prilbners  to  the  Romans, 
Ant,  c.  i^}^^y  remained  mailers  of  all  the  machines  of  war, 
which  were  many  in  number.     Abundance  of  gold 
and  filver  was  brought  to  the  General :  two  hundred 
^nd  feventy-fix  cups  of  gold,  almoft  all  of  a  pound 
weight,  eighteen  thoufand  three  hundred  pounds  of 
I    filver,  in  nioney  and  plate,  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
eight  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  *  marks. 
Thefe  riches  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Quasftor 
C.    Flamjnius,   after  havino;  been   all   weighed   and 
Polyb.      counted  in  his  prefence.     Polybius  fays,  that  all  the 
593.         money  taken  here  from  the  Carthaginians  amounted 
to  above  fix  hundred  talents :  which  added  to  four 
hundred  which  he  brought  from  Rome,  made  a  thou- 
fand talents  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
Polyb.  X.       The  night  being  come,  thofe  who  had  orders  to 
^H>  590'!  remain  in  the  camp,  continued  there.     The  General 
with  a  thoufand  foldiers  polled  himfelf  in  the  citadel. 
He  ordered  the  refl  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  army,  to 
quit  the  houfes,  and  to  bring  by  cohorts  to  the  mar- 
ket- place  all  the  plunder  they  had  taken,  and  to  pafs 
the   night   near   it.     The   light-armed   troops   were 
brought  from  the  camp,  and  polled  upon  the  hill 
which  fronts  eaftward.     In  this  manner  was  New  Car- 
thage reduced  by  the  Romans. 

The  next  day,  all  that  had  been  taken  as  well  from 
the  garrifon  as  the  citizens  and  artificers  having  been 
brought  to  the  market-place,  the  Tribunes  diftribut- 
ed  it  to  their  legions  according  to  the  cuflom  efta- 
blifhed  amongft  the  Romians.  Now  the  manner  of 
acting  of  that  People  when  they  took  cities  was  this  : 
they  detached  part  of  the  troops,  but  never  more  than 
half,  to  plunder  the  place.  Thofe  who  were  to  exe- 
cute this  pui*pofe,  were  chofen  out  of  the  whole  army, 
and  each  brought  what  he  took  to  his  cohort  or  le- 
gion. The  booty  was  fold  by  au6lion,  and  the  Trir 
bunes  divided  the  money  into  equal  parts,  which  were 
given  not  only  to  thofe  upon  duty  in  the  neceflary 

*  The  French  weigh  filver  by  niarks,  which  is  a  weight  of  eight 
qunpea. '  '  '. - 
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pofts  to  fecure  the  execution  of  plundering,  but  to  A.R.  54a. 
thofe  who  guarded  the  tents  and  baggage,  the  Tick, 
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and  to  others  who  had  been  detached  upon  any  occa- 
fion  whatfoever.  And  left  any  fraud  fhould  be  com- 
mitted in  this  part  of  the  war,  the  foldiers  were  made 
to  fwear  before  they  took  the  field,  and  the  firft  day 
they  alTembled,  that  they  would  not  conceal  any  part 
of  the  fpoils  they  fhould  take,  and  fnould  bring  them 
all  faithfully  to  the  common  heap.  For  the  reft, 
continues  Polybius,  the  Romans,  by  this  wife  cuftom, 
provided  againft  the  bad  effedbs  of  the  avidity  of  gain. 
For  the  hope  of  ftiaring  in  the  booty  not  being  fruf- 
trated  to  any,  and  being  as  certain  to  thofe  who  were 
upon  duty  in  the  pofts,  as  thofe  that  plundered,  the 
difcipline  was  always  exadlly  obferved.  This  is  not 
fo  amongft  the  nations,  who  hold  it  for  a  maxim,  that 
what  every  man  takes  in  the  plunder  of  cities  belongs 
to  himfelf.  For  then,  the  part  of  the  troops  who  arc 
deprived  of  their  ftiare  in  the  fpoils,  are  deprived  at 
the  fame  time  of  a  powerful  motive  to  induce  foldiers 
to  do  their  duty,  and  defpife  danger,  which  is  the 
attraction  of  gain.  Every  body  knows,  that  David 
ordered,  "  that  as  his  part  is,  which  goeth  down  to  the  i  sam. 
battle,  fo  ftiall  his  part  be  that  tarrieth  by  the  ftufF :  ^^^'  ^4» 
they  fhall  part  alike.  And  it  was  lb  from  that  day  ^^* 
forward,  that  he  made  it  a  ftatute,  and  an  ordinance 
for  Ifrael  unto  that  day." 

The  provifions  laid  up  by  the  enemy  remained  ftill 
in  the  city  :  forty  thoufand  buflieis  of  wheat,  and  two 
hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  buftiels  of  barley. 
They  took  in  the  port  an  hundred  and  thirty  ftiips, 
moft  of  them  laden  with  corn,  arms,  provifions,  iron, 
fails,  cordage,  and  other  materials  necefiary  for  fitting 
out  a  fleet.  Scipio  alfo  took  eighteen  fliips  of  war, 
which  confiderably  augmented  his  fleet :  he  had  thirty- 
five  before.  Thus  of  all  the  gains  the  Romans  acqui- 
red by  the  taking  Carthagena,  the  place  itfelf  was 
the  leaft  confiderablc. 

That  day,  Scipio  having  confided  the  guarding  of  Li  v.  xxvi. 
the  city  to  Laslius  and  the  foldiers  of  the  fleet,  led  '^^' 

back 
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A.  R.  54-a.  back  the  legions  into  the  camp,  and  ordered  them  tQ 
^  aio.  '  refrelh  themfelves  with  food  and  repofe.  The  next 
day,  having  afiembled  the  foldiers  of  the  land  and  fea 
armies,  *'  he  began  by  thanking  the  immortal  Gods, 
not  only  for  having  reduced  in  one  day  the  moll  opu- 
lent city  of  all  the  province  into  his  power ;  but  for 
having  firft  brought  all  the  rich  things  of  Africa  and 
Spain  into  it,  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  all  their  re- 
fources,  and  to  give  him  and  his  troops  abundance. 
He  afterwards  praifed  the  foldiers,  v/hofe  valour  had 
furmounted  fo  many  obflacles,  without  being  Hopped 
either  by  the  unexpe<5led  fally  of  the  Carthaginians, 
the  extraordinary  height  of  the  walls,  the  difficult 
paiTage  of  an  unknown  lake,  or  a  ftrong  citadel  de- 
fended by  a  good  garrifon.  He  confefTed,  that  he 
was  oblii5-ed  to  them  ail  for  fo  glorious  and  unexpedt- 
ed  a  fuccefs  :  but  that  the  honour  of  the  mural  crown 
was  in  particular  his  due,  who  had  iirft  mounted  the 
wail.  That  he  v/ho  believed  he  had  deferved  fo  glo- 
rious a  reward,  had  only  to  appear." 
Liv.  xxvi.  Two  inilead  of  one  prefented  themfelves  :  Q^ 
^^'  Trebellius,  a  Centurion  of  the  fourth   legion ;   and 

Sext.  Digitius,  a  foldier  of  the  fleet.  The  difpute 
grew  extremely  hot,  but  ftill  lefs  between  the  tv/o 
competitors,  than  between  the  land  and  the  fea  armies, 
who  warmly  efpoufed  his  fide  who  was  of  their  own 
body.  L^lius,  Commander  of  the  fleet,  fpoke  fl:rong- 
ly  for  the  fea-forces,  and  M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus 
fupported  the  fide  of  the  legions.  Scipio  feeing  that 
this  contefl:  was  upon  the  point  of  terminating  in  an 
open  fedition,  nominated  three  commiflloners,  whom 
he  ordered  maturely  to  examine  into  the  affair,  and 
determine  according  to  the  teftimony  of  credible  wit- 
nefTes,  which  of  the  two  competitors  had  mounted  the 
wall  firfl:.  Thefe  commiflloners  were  C.  Lselius  and 
M.  Sempronius,  both  interefl:ed  in  the  caufe ;  with 
whom  Scipio  aflx)ciated  P.  Cornelius  Caudinus,  who 
was  neuter.  They  prepared  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  caufe.  But  this  expedient,  which  feemed  proper 
for  appearing  the  troops,  did  but  inflame  them  more. 

For 
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For  Laslius  and  Sempronius,  who  each  had  with  A- R- 542. 
difHculty  kept  their  party  within  bounds,  were  no  ^^l'^^' 
fooner  withdrawn  by  changing  the  quality  of  leaders 
into  that  of  judges,  than  the  foldiers  obferved  meafures 
no  longer.  Lselius  then,  quitting  his  collegue,  went 
to  Scipio  upon  his  tribunal,  and  informed  him  of  what 
paffed.  He  told  him  that  both  fides  were  juft  upon 
the  point  of  proceeding  to  the  laft  extremities,  and 
turning  a  difpute  of  honour  into  a  civil  war. 

Scipio  having  praifed  Laelius's  wife  care,  alTembled 
the  troops ;  and,  to  reconcile  them,  immediately  de- 
clared, that  Q^  Trebellius  and  Sex.  Digitius  had 
mounted  the  wall  at  the  fame  time ;  and  that,  to  re- 
ward their  valour,  he  granted  them  both  the  mural 
crown.  He  then  gave  praifes  and  diftributed  rewards 
to  others,  in  proportion  to  the  courage  each  had  fhewn, 
and  the  fervice  he  had  done  during  the  fiege.  Laslius, 
the  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  the  perfon  upon  whofe 
merit  he  moil  expatiated.  After  having  given  him 
the  greateft  praifes,  and  declared,  that  he  was  as  much 
indebted  to  his  prudence  and  valour  as  to  himfelf  for 
fo  glorious  a  fuccefs,  he  made  him  a  prefent  of  a 
crown  of  gold,  and  thirty  oxen. 

The  mural  crown  was  ufually  of  gold,  and  made 
at  top  with  fuch  battlements  as  the  walls  of  fortified 
places  have.  The  ardor  we  fee  upon  this  occafion 
between  the  two  competitors,  fhews  the  wonderful 
effe61:  that  marks  of  honour  and  diflinclion  have  upon 
the  minds  of  foldiers.  And  as  much  may  be  faid  of 
other  military  rewards.  And  in  this  manner  troops 
are  rendered  invincible. 

Scipio,  after  having  praifed  and  rewarded  his  troops  Poiyb.  x. 
in  this  manner,  affembled  the  prifoners,   who  were,  5?i- 
as  we  have  faid  before,  almoil  ten  thoufand,  and  cr-  ^jj^'  ^^'^^' 
dered  that  they  fhould  be  divided  into  two  clafles  : 
the  one  of  the  principal    perfons   and   burgh: rs  of 
Carthagena,  with  their  wives  and  children  ;  the  other 
of  artifans.     After  having  exhorted  the  firfl:  to  adhere 
to  the  Romans,  and  to  bear  in  rememibrance  for  ever 
the  grace  he  was  goins:  to  grant  them,  he  fent  them 

all 
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A.R.  54*.  all  back  to  their  own  houfes.  They  proflrated  them*^ 
Ant.  c.  ^^^yg3  before  him,  and  retired  with  tears  in  their  eyes> 
but  in  tears  of  joy,  which  an  event  fo  little  expe&ed 
drew  from  them.  As  to  the  artificers,  he  told  them 
they  were  now  the  flaves  of  the  Roman  people  :  but 
if  they  behaved  with  afFedlion  for  the  Commonwealth, 
and  rendered  him  the  fervices  they  ought,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  profeflion,  that  they  might  depend  on 
being  let  at  liberty,  as  foon  as  the  war  with  the  Car- 
thaginians iliould  be  happily  terminated.  They  were 
two  thoufand  in  number,  who  had  orders  to  give  in 
their  names  to  the  Qii^ftor;  and  they  were  divided 
into  bands  of  thirty,  over  each  of  which  a  Roman 
was  placed  to  take  care  of  it. 

■  Amongfl  the  reft  of  the  prifoners,  Scipio  chofe 
fuch  as  had  the  beft  mien,  and  moft  vigour,  to  aug- 
ment the  number  of  his  rowers.  He  made  them  the 
fame  promife  as  the  artifans,  and  alTured  them,  that 
after  he  fhould  have  overcome  the  Carthaginians,  he 
would  give  them  their  liberty,  if  they  ferved  the  Ro- 
mans with  zeal  and  affediion. 

This  condu6l  in  refped  to  the  prifoners  gained 
himfelf  and  the  Commonwealth  the  amity  and  confi- 
dence of  the  citizens  of  Carthagena  ;  and  by  the  hopes 
of  liberty  which  he  gave  the  artifans,  he  infpired  them 
wit^i  a  great  ardor  for  his  fervice :  not  to  mention  the 
confiderable  re-inforcement  of  his  fea-forces  in  ejffedl 
of  this  very  clemency  to  the  prifoners. 

He  afterwards  afligned  Mago,  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians taken  with  him  quarters,  two  of  whom  were 
of  the  council  of  the  elders,  and  fifteen  of  the  Se- 
nate. He  gave  the  guard  of  them  to  Lselius,  enjoin- 
ing him  to  take  all  pofTible  care  of  them.  Then 
having  caufed  all  the  Spanilh  hoftages  to  be  brought 
to  him,  which  were  above  three  hundred  in  number, 
he  began  by  foothing  and  carefling  the  children  one 
after  another,  promifmg,  in  order  to  confole  them, 
that  they  fhould  foon  fee  their  parents  again.  He  ex- 
horted the  others  not  to  abandon  themfelves  to  grief. 

He 
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He  reprefented  to  them,  *  "  That  they  were  in  the  A.  R^ 54^^- 
hands  of  a  people,  that  chofe  rather  to  engage  men  '  ^[^^ 
by  favour,  than  to  fubje6b  them  by  fear;  and  to  unite 
with  foreign  nations  under  the  honourable  name  of 
friends  and  allies,  than  to  impofe  upon  them  the 
fhameful  yoke  of  flavery."  After  this,  having  chofen 
out  of  the  fpoils  what  bed  fuited  his  purpofe,  he  made 
prefents  to  each  of  them  according  to  their  fex  and 
age.  To  the  little  girls  he  gave  toys  and  bracelets, 
and  to  the  young  boys  knives  and  little  fwords. 

What  goodneis  and  wife  care  have  we  here  !  Hav- 
ing afked  each  of  the  hoftages  their  country,  and 
been  informed  how  many  there  were  of  each  nation, 
he  fent  couriers  to  their  parents,  and  caufed  them  to 
be  told  to  come  and  take  back  their  children.  As 
fome  cities  had  already  fent  deputies  to  demand  their 
own,   he  immediately  ordered  them   to  be  put  into  ' 

their  hands,  and  commanded  the  Qu^ftor  C.  Flami- 
nius  to  take  great  care  of  the  reft,  and  to  treat  them 
\vith  abundance  of  kindnefs  and  humanity. 

Whilft  thefe  cares  engrolTed  him,  a  very  ancient  Uv.  xxvl. 
lady,  the  wife  of  Mandonius  brother  of  Indibilis  49-^  ^ 
King  of  the  Ilergetes,  came  out  of  the  crowd  of  the  ^y.  '  ^* 
hoftages,  and  throwing  herfelf  at  his  feet,  ftie  conjured 
him  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  recommend  to  thofe 
who  had  the  ladies  in  their  keeping  to  have  regard  to 
their  fex  and  birth.  Scipio,  v/ho  did  not  underftand 
her  thought  at  firft,  allured  her,  that  he  had  given 
orders,  that  they  ftiould  not  want  for  any  thing.  But 
the  lady  replied  :  "  Thofe  conveniencies  are  not  what 
"  affed  us.  In  the  condition  to  which  fortune  has 
*'  reduced  us,  with  what  ought  v/e  not  to  be  content- 
*'  ed  ?  I  have  many  other  apprehenfions,  when  I  con- 
*'  fider  on  one  fide  the  licentioufnefs  of  war  •,  and  on 
the  other  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  PrincefTes, 
which  you  fee  here  before  us.     For  as  to  me,  my 


*  VenifTe  eo8  in  populi  Romani  poteftatem,  qui  beneficio  c^uam 
metu  obligare  homines  malit  j  exterafque  gentes  fide  ac  Ibcietats 
jun6ta$  habere,  quaro  trifti  fubjeflas  lervitio.    Liv. 
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A.R.  54.2. "  age  protedls  me  from  all  fear  in  this  refpe6l."  She 
^^l\^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  daughters  of  Indibilis,  and  feveral 
others  of  the  fame  rank,  all  in  the  flower  of  thejr 
youth,  who  confidered  her  as  their  mother.  Scipip 
then  comprehending  what  the  fubjedl  of  her  fear  was  : 
*'  My  own  glory,"  fays  he,  "  and  that  of  the  Roman 
<'  people,  are  concerned  in  not  fuffering,  that  virtue^ 
*'  which  ought  always  to  be  refpeded  wherever  we 
"  find  it,  lliould  be  expofed  in  my  camp  to  a  treat- 
*'  ment  unworthy  of  it.  But  you  give  me  a  new  mo- 
*'  tive  for  being  more  ilridl  in  m.y  care  of  it,  in  the 
*'  virtuous  follicitude  you  Ihew  in  thinking  only  of 
*'  the  prefervation  of  your  honour,  in  the  midft  of  fo 
''  many  other  fubjedls  of  fear."  After  this  converfa- 
tion,  he  gave  the  care  of  them  to  fome  offic^f  s  of  expe- 
rienced prudence,  and  ordered  them  to  treat  the  la- 
dies with  all  the  refpe(5t  they  could  pay  to  the 
mothers  and  wives  of  their  allies  and  particular  friends. 
It  was  on  this  occafion,  that  his  foldiers  brought 
him  a  young  lady  of  fuch  perfed  beauty,  that  fhje 
drew  upon  herfelf  the  eyes  of  every  body.  He  de- 
fired  to  know  who  fhe  was,  and  to  whom  fhe  belong- 
ed :  and  having  learned  amongil  other  things  that  flie 
was  upon  the  point  of  being  married  to  AUucius, 
Prince  of  the  Celtiberians,  he  fent  to  him  to  come 
thither  v/ith  the  parents  of  that  young  prifoner.  And 
being  told  that  Allucius  loved  her  to  excefs,  that 
Spanilii  Prince  no  fooner  appeared  in  his  prefence, 
than  even  before  he  fpoke  to  the  father  and  mother, 
he  took  him  afide ;  and  to  remove  the  anxiety  which 
he  might  be  in  on  account  of  the  young  lady,  he  fpoke 
to  him  in  thefe  terms  :  "  You  and  I  are  young,  which 
"  admits  of  my  fpeaking  to  you  with  more  libertjy. 
*'  Thofe  who  brought  me  your  future  fpoufe,  afiured 
"  me  at  the  fame  time,  that  you  loved  her  with  ex- 
"  treme  tender nefs  :  and  her  beauty  left  me  no  room 
*'  to  doubt  it.  Upon  which,  refle(5ling,  that  if,  like 
"  you,  I  had  thoughts  of  making  an  engagement,  and 
*'  were  not  folely  engrofled  with  the  affairs  of  my 
«  country,  I  fhould  defire,  that  fo  honourable  and 

"  legitimate 
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"  legitimate  a  paffion  ,  Ihould  find  favour  ;  I  think  A.  R.  54-3. 
"  myfelf  happy,  in  the  prefent  cGnjun6lure,  to  do  ^,0.  * 
"  you  this  lervice.  She  you  are  to  marry,  has  been 
"  amongft  us,  as  ihe  Avould  have  been  in  the  houfe  of 
«'  her  father  and  mother.  I  have  kept  her  for  you, 
*'  in  order  to  make  you  a  prefent  worthy  of  you  and 
"  of  me.  The  only  gratitude  which  I  require  of  you 
*'  for  this  gift,  is  that  you  would  be  a  friend  to  the 
Roman  people  ;  and  that,  if  you  judge  me  a  man 
of  worth,  as  my  father  and  uncle  have  been  deemed 
by  the  flates  of  this  province,  you  may  know,  that 
there  are  in  Rome  many  who  refemble  us  -,  and  that 
there  is  not  a  people  in  the  univcrfe,  you  ought 
*'  more  to  fear  as  enemies,  or  to  clefire  more  to  have 
*'  for  friends." 

Allucius,  full  of  gratitude  and  joy,  kifled  Scipio's 
hands,  and  prayed  the  Gods  to  reward  him  for  fo  great 
a  beneficence,  as  himfelf  v/as  not  capable  of  doing 
it  in  the  degree  he  defired,  and  his  benefador 
dcferved.  Scipio  caufed  the  father  and  mother, 
and  the  other  relations  of  the  young  lady,  to  come 
thither.  They  had  brought  a  great  fum  of  money 
with  them  for  her  ranfom.  But  when  they  faw  that 
he  reflored  her  without  ranfom,  they  conjured  him 
with  great  earnefrnefs  to  accept  that  fan^"  as  a  prefent, 
and  declared  that  by"  complying,  that  new  favour 
would  compleat  their  joy  and  gratitude.  Scipio  not 
being  able  to  refill  fuch  warm  and" earned  follicitation, 
told  them,  that  he  accepted  the  gift,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  laid  at  his  feet.  Then,  addrefi'mg  himfelf  to 
Allucius  ',  *'  I  add,"  fays  he,  "  to  the  portion  you  are 
*'  to  receive  from  your  father-in-law  this  fum,  which 
"  I  defire  you  to  accept  as  a  marriage-prefent." 

That  young  Prince,  charmed  with  the  liberality 
and  politenefs  of  Scipio,  v/ent  into  his  country  to  pub- 
lifh  the.praifes  of  fo  generous  a  vi6lor.  He  cried  out, 
in  the  tranfports  of  his  gratitude,  "  That  there  was 
come  into  Spain  a  yoUng  hero  like  the  Gods,  who 
conquered  all  things,  lefs  by  the  force  of  his  arms, 
than  the  charms  of  his  virtue,  and  the  greatnefs  of  his 

be-neacencc." 
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i^R.  542,  beneficence."     For  this  reafon,  having  raifed  troops  irf 
a,g.  *   his  own  dominions,  he  returned  fome  days  after  to 
Scipio,  with  a  body  of  fourteen  hundred  horfe.     ^ 

Allucius,  to  render  the  marks  of  his  gratitude  more 
durable,  afterwards  caufed  the  adtion  we  have  juft 
related,  to  be  engraven  upon  a  filver  buckler,  which 
he  prefented  to  Scipio :  a  prefent,  infinitely  more" 
eftimable  and  glorious  than  all  treafures  and  triumphs. 
This  buckler,  which  Scipio  carried  with  him  when  he 
returned  to  Rome,  was  loft  in  pafiing  the  Rhone, 
with  part  of  the  baggage.  It  continued  in  that  river 
till  1665,  when  fome  fifhermen  found  it.  It  is  now 
in  the  King  of  France  s  cabinet. 

I  fhall  have  occafion  in  the  fequel  to  dwell  upon 
what  regards  Scipio's  chara6ler,  and  I  have  already 
done  it  elfe where  with  fufficient  extent:  but  I  cannot 
help  obferving  here  in  few  words,  that  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  he  fhewed  all  the  qua- 
lities of  a  great  General.  We  have  feen  that  he 
formed  of  himfelf  the  boldeil  defign  it  was  poflible 
to  imagine,  and  fo  far  from  all  probability,  that  the 
enemy  did  not  fo  much  as  fufpedt  the  leaft  thought  of 
it.  He  pafles  the  winter,  not  in  idlenel^  and  ina6ti- 
vity,  not  in  eating,  drinking,  and  gaming,  but  to 
inform  hirdkif  fecretly  of  all  that  -related  to  the  eh- 
terprize  he  meditated,  and  without  noife  to  prepare 
all  that  could  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  it.  He 
kept  a  profound  filence  in  refpe6t  to  the  whole,  and 
communicated  his  defigns  only  to  a  fingle  perfon  in 
whom  he  entirely  confided,  and  who  was  neceflary  to 

l^:-  hfe  for  the  execution  of  them.     As  foon  as  the  fpring 

appears,  the  army  and  fleet  fet  out  without  knowing 
for  what  they  are  intended.  They  arrive  exadly,  at 
the  appointed  time  and  place,  and  Carthagena  is  be- 
fieged  at  once  both  by  fea  and  land.  Could  the  moft 
confummate  General  in  the  art  of  war  take  more  pro- 
per meafures  ?  Scipio  was  then  only  feven  and  twenty 
years  old  at  moft,  and  this  may  be  called  his  firft 
trial  of  fkill,  and  the  firft  fruits  of  his  command.  In 
the  fame  fiege,  what  valour  and  intrepidity,  tempered 

however 
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however  with    great  difcretion,  does   he   not  fhew  ?  A/R.  541. 
What  prefence  of  mind,  which   foreiees   all  things,   ^'^^'  ^'• 
and  gives  the  neceflary  orders  on  all  lides  ?    But  Sci- 
pio  is  ftill  greater,  and  excels  himTelf  in  what  follows 
the  taking  of  the  place,  both  in  the  life  he  makes  of 
the  vidtory,  in  which  he  fliews  a  greatnefs  of  foul,  an 
elevation  of  fentiments,  a  talent  in  conciliating;  affec- 
tion,  and  what  is  above  all,  a  virtue,  wiidom,  and 
moderation,  the  more  admirable,  as  an  hiilorian  ob-  y^|  -^^^^ 
ferves,    as   Scipio  was   then  young,   unmarried,  and  iv.  3. 
vidVorious :  ^  juvenis,  &"  c celebs^  ^  vi^cr. 

After  Scipio  had  regulated  all  things  in  concert  Polyb.  x. 
wifh  L^elius,  he  gave  him  a  gaily  of  five  benches,  and  5?4- 
having  embarked  Mago  in  it,  and  the  Carthaginian    ,^y 
Senators  taken  with  him,  he  fent  him  to  Rome,  to 
carry  thither  the  news  of  his  victory.     He  was  con- 
vinced, as  nothing  was  expedled  on  the  fide  of  Spain, 
the  advantages  he  had  gained  there  would  no  fooner 
be  known,    than   they  would  refume-  courage,    and 
think  more  ferioufly  than  ever  of  carrying  on  that 
war  vigoroufly.     As   to  himfelf  he  continued  fome 
time  in  New  Carthage,  in  order  to  exercife  his  naval 
forces,  and  to  Ihew  the  Tribunes  in  what  m.anner  they   ' 
were  to  exercife  the  land  army. 

The  firft  day,  the  legions  filed  oif  in  his  prefence 
under  arms,  the  fpace  of  four  thoufand  paces.  The 
fecond,  he  ordered  them  to  clean  and  furbifh  their 
arms  before  their  tents.  The  third,  the  troops  pre- 
fented  to  the  eye  the  image  of  a  real  battle,  the  fol- 
diers  fighting  with  wooden  fwords,  with  a  button  at  p^ggpjjj^. 
the  ends  of  them,  and  darting  at  each  other  javelins  ti>. 
with  buttons  aifo  at  the  end  of  them.  The  fourth 
was  allotted  to  repofe  and  diverfion.  The  fifth,  the 
exercife  beo-an  again  as  on  i\\q  firft  day.  As  lono;  as 
the  troops  remained  at  Carthage,  they  obferved  this 
alternative  of  labour  and  reft. 

He  did  not  forget  his.  cavalry,  and  made  it  per- 
form before  him  the  evolutions  necefiary  on  all  ditfe- 
rent  occafions,  and  conjunctures  that  might  occur. 
He  efpeciallv  exercifed  it  in  advancina;  and  retreating. 

Vol.  IV.'  O  ^  '       ia 
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A,  R.  542- in  fiich  a  manner  that  when  it  fhould  be  obliged  to 
"^si'o.^'  haften  its  march,  it  might  not  quit  its  ranks,  and  al- 
ways keep  the  fame  diftance  between  the  fquadrons  : 
nothing  being  more  dangerous  than  to  engage  with  a 
cavalry  that  has  loft  its  ranks. 

The  foldiers  of  the  fleet,  on  their  fide,  ftanding 
out  to  fea,  when  it  was  fmooth,  tried  the  fwiftnels  of 
their  vefi^els  in  the  reprefentation  of  a  fea-fight. 

Thefe  exercifes,  continued  without  the  city  by  fea 
and  land,  enured  both  'the  bodies  and  minds  of  the 
troops  for  real  battles.  By  keeping  their  forces  con- 
tinually employed  in  this  manner,  the  Romans  ren- 
dered them  indefatigable,  and  accuftomed  them  to 
obferve  in  all  times  and  places  the  military  difcipline 
with  the  utmoft  exadlnefs. 

Whilft  this  pafTed,  the  city  rang  with  the  noife 
made  by  the  artificers  of  every  kind,  in  making  arms 
of  all  forts,  and  every  thing  in  general  necefiary  in 
war,  in  the  public  v/orkfhops.  The  General  was 
prefent  every  where,  afTifting  at  the  exercifes  both  of 
the  fleet  and  legions,  and  pafiing  a  confiderable  time 
every  day  in  examining  the  works  of  all  kinds,  at 
which  an  infinite  number  of  artifans  worked  in  emu- 
lation of  each  other  in  the  magazines  and  arfenals. 

In  all  that  we  have  hitherto  related  of  the  fiege  and 
taking  ofCarthagena,  and  of  the  events  that  fucceed- 
ed,  is  there  with  refpect  to  Scipio,  any  ftroke,  any 
tint  wanting,  to  the  portrait  of  an  accomplifhed  Ge- 
neral ?  Polybius,  in  drawing  this  pi6lure  with  a  maf- 
terly  hand,  which  certainly  does  not  flatter,  but  is 
taken  from  nature,  undoubtedly  defigned  to  infl:ru6b 
all  fucceeding  times,  and  to  propofe  to  Generals  and 
officers  of  armies  a  proper  model  for  forming  great 
men  for  war.  For  That  is  one  of  the  principal  ends 
of  hiftory. 
Poiyb.  X.  When  Scipio  believed  his  troops  fufficiently  exer- 
'  594-  .  cifed,  and  the  city  covered  from  all  infult  by  the  for- 
Liv.  xxvu  |.:|^j3^^ions  he  had  added  to  it,  and  the  ^arrifon  he 
left  in  it,  he  kt  out  for  Tarraco.  Having  met  Am- 
baflfadors  from  feveral  of  the  Spanilli  States  on  his- 

way, 
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way,  he  difpatched  affairs  with  fome  of  them  upon  A.  R.  542. 
the  fpot,   and  deferred  giving  audience  to  others  till  ^"j^^* 
he  fhould  arrive  at  Tarraco,   whither  he  had  ordered 
all  the  allies,  as  well  old  as  new,  to  repair. 

The  taking  of  Carthagena  occafioned  a  terrible  ^^^'  ^^^^* 
confternation  amongft  the  Carthaginians.  At  firfl 
their  Generals  fuppreffed  that  news.  But  afterwards, 
not  being  able  either  to  conceal  or  diffemble  it,  they 
affeded  as  much  as  poffible^*to  depreciate  the  merit 
of  that  fuccefs.  They  faid,  "  It  was  a  *  fmgle  place 
furprized  by  a  flolen  march.  That  however  fo  trivial 
an  advantage  fufficed  to  flufli  and  puff  up  a  young  Ge- 
neral, who,  through  the  infolence  of  his  joy,  gave 
this  flight  fuccefs  the  air  of  an  important  conquefl, 
and  of  a  great  victory.  But  that  the  moment  he 
fhould  be  apprized,  that  the  three  Carthaginian  Ge- 
nerals approached  with  their  three  armies,  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  houfe  would  recur  to  his  memory,  and 
very  much  abate  his  pride  and  haughtinefs."  And 
this  is  what  they  gave  out  to  the  people  and  foldiers. 
But  at  bottom  they  perfectly  knev/  Kow  prejudicial 
the  lofs  of  Carthagena  was  to  them,  and  how  o-reat 
the  advantage  it  gave  their  enemies  for  the  future. 

*  Nee  opinato  adventu  ac  prope  furto  unius  diel — ' — Interceptam. 
Cujus  rei  tarn  parvce  pra3mio  ehitum,  infolentem,  iramodico  gaudio 
jpeciem  rftagnap  vi<5loriiE  impofuiire. 
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DIGRESSION 

UPON    THE 

MEALS    of    the    ROMANS. 

THIS  fubjed',  upon  which  I  have  promifed  to 
fpeak,  would  require  great  extent,  if  it  were 
my  defign  to  expatiate  much  upon  it.  I  fhall  content 
myfelf,  according  to  my  cuftom,  with  giving  a  flight 
idea  of  it. 

The  Romans,  properly  fpeaking,  made  but  one 
meal:  this  was  fupper.  About  the  middle  of  the 
day,  they  took  fome  little  nourifhment,  to  refrelh 
themfelves,  and  enable  them  to  ftay  for  their  evening's 
Lib.  I.  meal.  Prnnfus  non.avide^  fays  Horace,  quantum  inter- 
Sat.  6.  ^ellat  inani  ve7ttre  diem  durare.  But  this  flight  dinner 
cannot  be  called  a  meal,  no  more  than  the  breakfaft 
and  nunchion  or  collation,  which  only  children  ate. 
The  fupper-hour  was  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  the 
day,  that  is  three  hours,  or  elfe  two  hours,  before 
fun-fet.  Till  then  they  applied  themfelves  to  ferious 
affairs :  but  then  they  difmifled  all  care,  and  were  at 
ieifure  to  receive  their  friends.  To  anticipate  the 
fupper-hour,  and  to  fit  down  to  table  before  this 
time,  Horace  calls,  diem  frangere — -partem  folido  de- 
mere  de  die  ♦,  to  abridge  the  day,  to  cut  off  and  re- 
trench a  part  of  it.  They  alfo  faid,  to  exprefs  the 
fame  thing,  epidari  de  die.  To  fit  down  fo  early  at 
table,  carried  with  it  an  air  of  debauch,  which  fober 
people  avoided. 

At  Rome,  bathing  was  always  ufed  before  fupper  : 
■  which,  on  one  fide,  was  neceffary  for  the  fake  of 
cleanlinefs,  the  Romans  wearing  no  linnen  5  and,  on 
the  other,  might  ferve  to  fharpen  the  appetite.  The 
rich,  and  thofe  who  could  afford  fuch  accommoda- 
tions, had  baths  in  their  houfes.  Pliny  the  Younger,  in 
the  defcription  which  he  gives  us  of  his  country-houfes, 
tells  us  what  care  was  taken  in  thofe  days  to  build 

baths 
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baths  in  them,  which  were  fupplied  with  every  thing 
necefTary  to  taking  that  refrefhment  commodioufly. 
For  the  common  people,  there  were  public  baths, 
fome  of  which  were  very  magnificent  edifices,  in  which 
fome  Emperors  feemed  to  have  taken  pleafure  to  fig- 
nalize  their  magnificence. 

On  quitting  the  bath,  before  they  fat  down  to 
table,  they  put  on  an  habit  more  or  lefs  flight  accord- 
ing to  the  feafon,  and  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  often 
piqued  himfelf  upon  fupplying  his  gueils  with  very 
magnificent  ones. 

The  place  where  they  ate  their  meals  was  called 
'Triclinium^  becaufethe  table  was  furrounded  with  three 
beds.  The  tables  were  of  different  forms,  in  different 
times  ;  fquare,  round,  and  femi-circular.  I  fhall  only 
fpeak  of  the  firft,  which  were  mofl:  frequently  ufed. 
One  of  the  fquare  fides  was  left  vacant  and  open  for 
ferving  the  difhes. 

In  the  early  timxs,  the  Romans  ate  fitting  upon 
plain  benches,  after  the  manner  of  tlie   people  ot 
Crete  and  Sparta.     In  procefs  of  time   the  cullom  of 
lying  down  to  eat  was  introduced  amongPc  them  :  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  derived  from  Afia  or  Greece. 
The  ladies  for  a  longtime  retained  the  ancient  cudom 
of  fitting  at  table,   which  was  moft  conformable  to   > 
the  modefty  and  decency  of  the  fex.     Valerius  Maxi-  ^^^^  ^j^^^ 
mus  tells  us,  that  at  the  religious  feafls  given  to  the  11.  x, 
Gods,    the  Goddefies  fat    and  the   Gods   lay  upon 
beds. 

A  bed  was  laid  on  each  of  the  three  fides  of  the 
table.  Each  bed  ulually  held  three  perfons,  and 
fometimes,  but  feldom,  four  or  five.  The  beds  were 
covered  with  carpets,  and  furniilied  with  pillows  or 
bolfters  for  the  gueils.  In  the  beginning,  both  the 
fubftance  and  coverings  of  the  beds  were  very  plain  : 
but  luxury  in  procefs  of  time  introduced  extraordi- 
nary magnificence  in  them.    *  This  luxury  came  from 

O  3  Afia. 

*  Lnxurise  peregrinoe  origo  ab  exerdtu  Afiatico  inveola  hi  uibem 
eft.    li  primura  le6lo$  a?rcos,  veftem  ftragulam  pretiofam  &  abacoa 
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Afia.  It  was  in  the  triumph  of  Cn.  Manlius,  that 
beds  of  brafs,  carpets  and  coverings  of  the  richell  and 
fineil  flufrs,  and  fide-boards  made  with  the  niceil  art, 
and  at  a  great  expence,  were  feen  for  the  firft  tim.e  at 
Rome.  And  this  was  only  the  firft  beginning,  and 
in  a  manner  the  feed  of  that  pretended  tafte,  which 
fome  time  after  -]-  men  of  inventive  geniufles,  and 
wonderful  fagacity  for  all  the  refinements  of  luxury, 
and  at  the  fame  time  of  unbounded  prodigality,  carried 
to  exceiTes,  which  are  fcarce  credible. 

We  have  already  faid,  that  the  guefls  began  by 
bathing,  after  v/hich  they  put  on  cloaths  intended  for 
the  table.  Before  they  got  upon  the  beds,  they  took 
otf  their  ihoes  for  the  greater  cleanlinefs.  In  parties 
of  pieafure  they  made  ufe  of  the  moft  exquifite  effen- 
ces  and  perfumes,  and  wore  wreaths  of  flowers  upon 
their  heads.  In  this  condition  they  got  upon  their 
beds. 

The  meal  always  began  with  libations  and  prayers 
made  to  the  Gods,  by  pouring  a  little  wine  on  the 
table  in  honour  of  them  ;  a  cuftom  derived  from  the 
moil  remote  antiquity,  as  we  find  in  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil. The  latter  fpeaks  thus  of  Dido,  who  addrefles 
her  prayers  to  Jupiter,  and  afterwards  makes  liba- 
tions. 

JEn^id  I       Jupter^  hofpitihus  nam  te  dare  jura  loquuntur^  Sec. 
Dixit  ^  &'  in  menfa  Laiicum  lihavit  honor  em. 

This  ceremony  was  univerfally  eftablifhed  :  Men/am 

adifti^  is  faid  in  one  of  the  declamations  afcribed  to 

0  i  t'l      Qi'intilian,  ad  quam  cum  venire  c^epimus^  deos  invoca- 

Declam'.    ^^^.     The  ancients  always  concluded  their  meals  as 

ccci.         ^-j^ey  began  them,  that  is,  with  prayers  and  libations, 

as  we  find  in  feveral  paffages  of  Plutarch's  Morals. 

I  cannot  forbear  inferting  in  this  place  the  tranflation 

of  a  Greek  paffage  from  Heliodorus,  which  is  very 

Romam  advexerunt. ^Vix  tamen  ilia,  quae  turn  confpiciebantur, 

feraina  erant  futurse  luxuriae.     Liv.  xxxix.  6. 
f  Prodigi  &  fagacis  ad  luxuriee  inltrumenta  ingenii,    Plin.  ix.  li 

2  exprefs. 
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exprefs.     "  It  is  time,  (lays  he)  to  difmifs  the  guefls :  Heiiod. 
but  firil  let  us  not  forget  God.     The  cup  for  the  li-j^v.^fX 
bations  was  then  carried  round  to  all  the  guells  ;  and  finem. 
thus  the  feafl  concluded."     This  adt  of  religion,  by 
which  meals  began  and  ended,  was  a  kind  of  public 
proteftation  made  by  the  Pagans,  that  they  received 
the  nourilhment  they  had  from   the  bounty  of  the 
Gods.     And  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  ancient  authors 
always  fpeak  of  the  table  as  of  a  facred  thing.     Ta-Annal.xv. 
citus  calls  the  ceremonies  ufed  at  meals,  facra  menfie.  5^- 

It  is  a  very  fad  thing,  and  argues  great  forgetfulnefs 
of  God,  to  fee  that  the  cuftom  of  confecrating  in  fome 
fenfe  the  beginning  and  end  of  meals  by  prayer  and  ' 

returning  thanks,  obferved  in  all  times  by  the  Pagans, 
is  now  entirely  aboliflied  amongft  us  at  the  tables  of 
almofl  ail  great  lords  and  rich  perfons,  and  is  no  long- 
er retained  except  amongft  tradefmen  and  the  common 
people  :  it  even  begins  to  be  negledled  by  them,  of 
lb  much  force  is  the  bad  example  of  the  Great,  and 
fo  contagious  does  it  become. 

After  the  duties  of  relio-ion  were  fatisfied,  a  Kino- 
of  the  feaft  was  created,  who  prefcribed  the  laws  that 
were  to  be  obferved  in  it,  and  the  number  of  cups 
that  each  was  to  drink.  Lots  ufually  determined  this 
fovereignty. 

^lem  *  Venus  arhitrum  dicst  hlhendi?  iior.  oa. 

vij.    1.2. 

'Nee  regna  vini  for  tier  e  talis,  od  -v  1  i 

Sometimes,  for  inftance,  the  guefts  were  obliged  to 
drink  as  many  cups  as  there  were  letters  in  the  name 
of  the  perfon  whofe  health  v/as  drank.  Cicero  -f  ob- 
ferves  that  Verres,  who  had  trampled  upon  all  the 
lav/s  of  the  Roman  people,  pundlually  conformed  to 
thofe  of  the  table.     To  conclude,  this  ceremony  of 

*  This  word  Signifies  here  the  moft  lucky  caft  upon  the  dice,  as 
three  fixes  is  with  us  at  raffle. 

f  Ifte  prsetor  feverus  ac  diligens,  qui  populiRom.  legibus  nunquam 
paruillet,  iis  diligenter  legibus  parebat,  quse  in  populis  ponebantur. 

o  4  joy 
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joy  and  gaiety  was  obferved  at  the  table  of  the  wifeibi 
perfons.     Cato  -f  the  Cenfor  faid,  that  this  fovereign-  - 
ty  of  the  table  and  kind  of  legiflature  inflituted  by  an 
ancient  cuftom,  gave  him  great -pleafure. 

It  is  time  to  fet  the  difhes  upon  the  table.  At  great 
feafts  or  entertainments  J  flaves  neatly  drefled,  with 
white  napkins  round  their  waifts,  brought  in  the  difties 
in  formality.  They  were  followed  by  a  §  carver, 
who  with  great  art  and  dexterity  cut  up  the  meat,  and 
often  to  a  certain  time  of  mufic.  There  v/ere  other  flaves 
that  waited  at  the  buffet,  to  ferve  the  cups,  pour  out 
the  wine,  and  change  the  plates.  The  fide-board  was 
the  place  of  the  eating-hall,  where  the  mailer  of  the 
houfe  difplayed  his  magnificence  with  the  utmoil 
pomp,  by  expofmg  a  great  number  of  veiTels  and 
cups  of  gold  and  filver,  of  exquifite  workmanfliip,  and 
often  fet  with  jewels. 

Their  tables  were  covered  feveral  times,  as  with  us. 
A  fmgularity,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  wa^ 
that  new  laid  eggs  were  always  a  part  of  the  firft 
courfe  :  ai?  ovo  ujque  ad  mala,  fays  Florace,  to  fignify 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  feafl.  It  ap- 
pears alfo  that  the  fruit  was  ferved  upon  another  tabic 
than  that  for  the  preceding  part  of  the  entertainment. 
From  thence  comes  the  expreiTion  of  Virgil,  menf^ 
grata  fecund^  dona^  to  exp-refs  the  defert,  raw  fruits,  or 
fweetmeats,  tarts,  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature, 
which  are  called  by  a  common  name,  didciaxia^  or 
hellaria. 

In  the  happy  times  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
meals,  though  plain,  were  dreifed  well,  but  without 
any  ftudied  delicacy.  The  gaiety  and  liberty  that 
prevailed  at  them,  with  the  pleafantry  and  folidity  of 
the  converfation,  were  their  principal  feafoning.     Ca- 

\  Me  vero  &  magifleria  deleflant  a  majoribiis  inilituta,  &  is  ferniQ 
qui  more  majorum  a  fummo  adhibetur  in  poculis,  Cic.  de  Senedt. 
n.  46. 

X  Agmen  fervorum  nitentium,  &  miniftrorum  ornatifTimorum  tur- 
ba  lintels  faccinila.     Senec. 

§  Alias  pretiofas  aveg  fcindit,  &  per  peiliis  &  dunes  certis  du^tibu^ 
circumferens  eruditam  manum,  in  frufia  excutit.     Senec. 

ta 
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to  the  Cenfor,  entirely  auftere  as  he  was  in  other 
refpeds,  laughed  at  himfelf,  and  renounced  his  fe-  i 
rious  character  at  table.  He  was  not  an  enemy  to 
mirth.  He  drank  freely  and  often,  but  always  mo- 
derately, and  he  fays  himfelf,  that  he  loved  little 
cups  :  Me  dele ^ ant  fociila^  ficut  in  fympofw  Xenophontis^  Clc.  defe- 
minuta  ^  rorantia.  When  he  was  at  his  country  ^^-  n.46. 
houfe,  he  every  day  invited  fome  of  his  friends  in  the  ca^io. 
neighbourhood,  and  he  pafTed  his  time  merrily  v/ith 
them,  making  a  very  kind  and  agreeable  companion, 
not  only  to  thofe  of  his  own  age,  but  to  young  per- 
fons ;  for  he  not  only  had  a  great  experience  of  the 
world,  but  had  feen  himfelf,  and  heard  from  others, 
an  infinity  of  curious  things,  which  were  very  pleafmg 
in  converfation.  He  was  convinced  that  the  table 
was  one  of  the  mofl  proper  means  for  giving  birth  to, 
and  cultivating  friendfhip.  At  his  table  the  moft 
ufual  topicks  were  the  praifes  of  the  good  and  brave 
citizens,  but  not  a  v/ord  was  ever  faid  of  the  bad, 
and  fuch  as  wanted  merit.  Cato  w^ould  not  fuffer  the 
latter  to  be  fpoke  of  at  his  table  either  favourably  or 
otherwife,  and  he  was  attentive  and  happy  in  averting 
the  occafion  of  it.  *  It  was  the  pleafure  of  the  con- 
verfation that  made  the  repafts,  which  were  very  long, 
agreeable  to  him  ^  and  he  was  obliged,  he  faid,  to 
old  age,  that,  by  lefTening  his  occafion  for  eating  and 
drinking,  had  as  a  reward  increafed  his  tafte  for,  and 
the  pleafure  he  took  in,  converfation.  He  makes  a  Cic.  de  fc- 
very  fenfible  remark  upon  the  difference  of  the  name  ^e£t.n.4s. 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  give  meals.  The  firft 
call  it  avixTTOfftov^  compotatio^  which  figniiies  an  affembly 
of  per  fons  to  drink  and  eat  together  \  •\  by  which  they 
leem  to  give  the  preference  in  repafts  to  that  which 
conftitutes  their  leaft  merit.     With  the  Romans  the 

*  Ego  propter  fermonis  dele6^ationem  tempeftivis  quoque  convivfis 
dele6lor,  nee  cum  SEqualibus  lolum,  (qui  pauci  adrnodum  reliant) 
fed  cum  veftra  etiam  setate  atque  vobifcum  :  habeoque  feneftuti  mag- 
nam  gratiam,  quae  mihi  fermonis  aviditatem  auxit,  potionis  &  cibi 
fullulit.     Cic.  de  Sene6l.  46. 

f^Ut  quod  in  eo  genere  minimum  eft,  id  maxima  probare  videantur. 

repaft 
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repaft  is  called  convivium^  an  affembly  of  peiTons  who 
live  together^  that  is,  who  converfe  with,  entertain, 
and  keep  up  difcourfes  equally  fprightly  and  agree- 
able with  each  other:  for  that  is  properly  to  live. 
Accordingly  Cato  faid,  J  that  what  pleafed  him  moft 
at  table  was  not  the  good  cheer,  but  the  company  and 
converfation  of  his  friends.  Are  there  many  tables 
amongft  us,  where  people  live  together  in  this  man- 
ner ?  We  do  not  feem  to  pique  ourfelves  much 
upon  being  at  any  great  expence  of  wit. 

The  luxury  of  Afia,  when  it  was  fubjedled,  was 
foon  brought  to  Rome,  and  infedted  the  tables  as  well 
as  every  thing  elfe.  They  \\  were  ufually  accompa- 
nied with  buffoons,  comedians,  players  upon  mufical 
inftruments,  and  women-dancers.  The  diihes  were 
drelTed  with  more  art  and  expence.  At  that  time, 
fays  Livy,  a  cook  on  whom  the  ancients  fet  little  va- 
lue, and  made  little  ufe  of,  became  a  man  of  confe- 
quence  ^  and  what  had  till  then  been  a  mean  and 
contemptible  office,  was  confidered  as  an  important 
art  and  employment.  The  evil  perpetually  increaf- 
ed,  and  rofe  to  an  excefs  that  feemed  fcarce  credible^ 
The  fuppers  of  Lucullus  are  known  to  all  the  world. 
Their  §  tafle  became  fo  perverted  as  to  efleem  the 
diihes  ferved  up  at  a  feaft  only  for  their  rarity  and  the 
enormous  prices  paid  for  them,  not  for  their  good- 
nefs  and  real  qualities.  One  man  alone  is  fometimes^ 
fufRcient  to  fpoil  an  whole  nation  -,  as  has  been  faid  of 
the  famous  Apicius,  *  who  fetting  up  for  a  mafter  in 

X  Neque  ipfonim  conviviorum  deleftationem  voluptatibus  magis, 
^uam  ccetu  amicorum  &  fermonibus  metiebar. 

II  Turn  pfaltriae,  fambucillriaeque,  &  convivalia  ludionum  oblec- 
tamenta  addita  epulis  :  epulae  qiioque  ipfe  &  cura  &  fumptu  majore 
apparari  caeptae.  Turn  coquus,  viliflimum  antiquis  mancipiiim  & 
seftimatione  &  ufu,  in  pretio  efle  ;  &  quod  niinifterium  fuerat,  ars 
haberi  csepta.     Liv.  xxxix.   6. 

§  Appofitas  dapes  non  fapore,  fed  fumptu  seftimabant.  Pacat. 
in  Panegyr.  Theod. 

1^  O  miferabiles,  quorum  palatum  nifi  ad  pretiofos  cibos  non  excita- 

/  tur  1    pretiofos  autem  non  eximus  fapor,  aut  aliqua  faucium  dulcedo, 

fed  raritas  &  difficultas  parandi  facit.     Senec.  deconfolat.  ad  Helv.  ix. 

*  Apicius,  fcientiam  propinae  profefTuS;  difciplina  fua  feculum  in- 
fecit.    SiiNiiC,  ib.  X. 

the 
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the  fcience  of  good  eating,  was  fo  fuccefsful  in  his 
way  as  to  corrupt  the  whole  age  he  lived  in. 

Seneca,  in  his  defcription  of  this  Apicius,  gives  us 
the  image  of  a  fenfual  and  voluptuous  man,  who 
greedily  receives,  and  taftes  pleafure  in  large  draughts 
with  all  his  fenfes.  §  Behold,  fays  he,  an  Apicius, 
propped  on  his  pillow  filled  with  rofes,  contemplating 
the  magnificence  of  his  table,  gratifying  his  ear  with 
the  molt  melodious  concerts,  his  eyes  with  the  moft 
charming  fights,  his  fmell  with  the  moft  exquifite 
perfumes,  and  his  tafte  with  the  moft  delicious  food. 

At  different  times,  many  wife  regulations  were 
made,  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  exceffive  expence  of  the 
table.  The  firft  appeared  in  the  571ft  year  of  Rome, 
in  the  Confullhip  of  Q^  Fabius  and  M.  Claudius,  and 
was  called  Lex  Orchia.  But  luxury,  ftronger  than  the 
laws,  broke  through  all  the  barriers  which  pains  had 
been  taken  to  lay  in  its  way  at  different  times,  and 
continued  almoft  always  vidorious  and  triumphant. 
Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the  luxury  of  the  table,  which 
had  been  carried  to  excefs  for  above  an  hundred  years, 
declined  very  much  under  Vefpafian ;  and  amongft 
many  other  reafons  of  that  change  he  gives  us  one 
which  does  that  Emperor  much  honour.  As  *  Vef- 
pafian,  fays  that  author,  obferved  at  his  table,  and  in 
his  whole  manner  of  living,  the  ancient  fimplicity  of 
the  Romans,  many,  to  pleafe  the  Prince,  emulated 
each  other  in  imitating  him.  Thus  his  example, 
more  powerful  than  all  laws  and  penalties,  in  a  fhort 
time  fucceeded  in  reforming  the  public  diforders. 
The  effe6l  will  be  the  fame  in  all  States.  When  he 
who  difpenfes  all  rewards  declares  for  virtue  and  ho- 

§  Vide  hos  eofdem  (Nomentanum  &  Apiciiim)  e  fuggeftu  rofae  fpec- 
tantes  popinam  fuam,  aures  vociim  fono,  fpeftaculis  ociilos,  faponbus 
palatum  fimm  dele6lantes.  MoUibus  lenibufque  fbmentis  totum  la- 
cefTitur  corpus,  Sc  ne  nares  interim  celTent,  odoribiis  variis  inficitnr 
locus  ipfe,  in  quo  luxurias  parentatur.     De  vit.  beat.  xi. 

*  Praecipuus  aftriiii  moris  auftor  Vefpafianus  fuit,  antique  ipfe 
cultu  vi6luque.  Obfequium  inde  in  principem,  &  aemulandi  ardor, 
•validior  quam  pcena  ex  legibus  &  metus.    Tacit.  Annal.  iji.  55. 

nour ; 
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nour  •,  hope,  protedlion,  and  the  example  of  the 
Prince,  have  an  infinite  force  upon  the  minds  of  the 
fubjefts,  and  are  capable  of  abolifhing,  or  at  leail  of 
making  the  moil  confirmed  vices  difappear. 

I  return  to  fome  circumflances  relating  to  repafls, 
of  which  I  have  deferred  fpeaking  till  now.  The  ta- 
ble, in  the  early  times,  was  uncovered,  and  as  one 
courfe  was  removed,  care  was  taken  to  wipe  it,  and 
keep  it  very  clean.  It  was  afterwards  covered  with  a 
cloth,  which  was  called  mantile.  But  what  feems 
furprizing,  it  was  not  the  cuftom,  till  long  after  the 
Auguilan  age,  to  fupply  the  guefls  with  napkins, 
mappas :  they  ufed  to  bring  them  from  home.  Ca- 
tullus complains  of  one  Afmius,  who  had  carried 
away  his,  and  threatens  him  with  expofmg  him  iri 
verfe,  if  he  does  not  immediately  fend  it  back  again. 

Marrucini  jifini^  manu  finiftra 
Non  hells  uteris  injoco  atque  in  vino. 

Mollis  lint e a  negligentiorum 

^are  atit  Hendecafyllabos  trecentos 
Expe5Iay  aut  mihi  linteum  remitte. 

Martial  fays  almofl  the  fame  thing  of  one  Hermo^ 
genes. 

Attulerat  mafpam  nemo^  dum  furta  timentur, 

Mantile  e  menfa  fufiuUt  Hermogenes. 

I  fhall  not  fay  much  of  a  cuftom,  common  enough 
amongil  the  ancients,  but  very  low  and  nafty,  of 
making  themfelves  vomit  in  order  to  create  a  new  ap- 
petite, and  to  enable  them  to  eat  at  new  expences,  as 
if  they  had  not  yet  began  to  do  fo.  For  this  purpofe 
they  drank  a  light  naufeous  wine,  which  did  not  fail 
to  produce  the  defired  efted:.  What  a  Ihame  was 
this !     ".  They  *  vomit,    fays  Seneca,    to  eat,    and 

*  Vomunt  ut  edant  iit  vomant,  &  epulas  qnas  toto  orbe  conqui- 
ruat,  nee  concoquere  dignantur.    Senec.  de  confol.  ad  HjiLV.  ix. 

they 
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they  eat  to  vomit  •,  and  do  not  give  themfelves  time 
to  digeil  the  meats  brought  at  great  prices  from  the 
extremities  of  the  world." 

Neither  fhall  I  fay  more  of  the  variety  and  excel- 
lence of  the  wines  ufed  by  the  Romans  at  their  ta- 
bles, Horace  praifes  them  in  more  than  one  place. 
He  was  voluptuous  enough,  and  had  a  fufficiently 
good  tafte,  to  deferve  to  be  believed  on  his  word. 

The  cuflom  of  keeping  wines  for  a  great  length 
of  time  is  known  to  all  the  world.  Pliny  cites  an^/ 
amazing  example  of  this.  Wine  had  been  kept  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  that  had  been  made  in  the 
Confulihip  of  L.  Opimius,  and  confequently  near  two 
hundred  years. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  digreflion  with  a  difficulty, 
that  has  always  been  not  eafiiy  conceivable,  and  m.at- 
ter  of  doubt.  Our  habit  of  fitting  at  table  makes  it 
hard  for  us  to  comprehend,  that  the  Roman  man- 
ner of  lying  on  beds  to  eat  could  be  as  commodious. 
It  mufl  however  have  been  fo,  as  the  Romans,  after 
having  long  followed  the  cuftom  of  fitting  to  eat, 
quitted  it  at  laft  to  adopt  the  other,  which  they  ob- 
ferved  ever  after :  fo  that  with  them  it  was  a  fiscn  of 
grief  and  mourning  to  eat  fitting.  Plutarch  relates, 
that  Cato  never  ate  except  fitting,  after  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  between  Csefar  and  Pompey.  The 
exadl  time  when  this  change  began  is  not  known  :  but 
it  is  very  probable,  that  it  was  a  confequence  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Romans  with  the  people  of  Afia. 
Every  body  knows,  when  thofe  people  were  fubje<51;ed 
by  the  Roman  arms,  that  they  comm^unicated  to  the 
conquerors  their  talle  of  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs, 
and  their  attention  in  cultivating  every  thing  that  con- 
duced to  the  eafe  and  convenience  of  life.  Let  us 
now  fee  in  what  manner  they  ate,  drank,  and  con- 
verfed  with  the  guefts  in  this  fituation,  which  feems 
very  incommodious. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  there  was  ufually  three 
perfons  upon  a  bed.  This  bed  was  a  little  lower  than 
the  table.     The  upper  part  of  the  body  was  a  little 

raifed 
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raifed  up  and  fupportcd  by  bolflers,  and  the  lower  ex- 
tended along  upon  the  bed  behind  the  back  of  him 
who  lay  next.  Leaning  upon  the  left  elbow,  they  ufed 
the  right  hand,  which  was  at  liberty,  for  eating  and 
drinking.  Thus  the  head  of  the  fecond  was  oppofite 
to  the  breafl  of  the  firft,  and  if  he  defired  to  Ipeak 
with  him,  efpecially  when  the  thing  was  to  be  fecret, 
he  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  his  breafl,  including  un- 
der that  name  from  the  bottom  of  the  face  to  the  waift. 
*  What  has  been  faid  here,  may  ferve  to  explain  the 
fituation  of  St.  John  in  the  *  Lord's  Supper  in  refpe6l 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  what  manner  the  woman 
could  pour  her  perfumes  upon  the  feet  of  our  Saviour. 
It  is  very  probable  that  in  converfation,  when  it  was 
long,  v/hich  ufually  happened,  he  who  fpoke,  in  or- 
der to  be  heard  by  the  guefts,  kept  himfelf  fitting  al- 
mofl  up  right  with  his  back  fupported  by  bolfters.  I 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  whether  that  poflure 
was  veiy  commodious. 


*  The  painting  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  Pouffin,  of  which  there 
are  many  copies,  and  prints  in  great  abundance,  very  well  reprefents 
the  difpofition  of  the  beds  and  guefts,  and  the  particular  fituation  of 
St.  John. 
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THIS  book  contains  only  the  hiftory  of 
three  years,  542,  543,  and  544.  It  re- 
lates principally  the  feveral  battles  of  Marcellus 
with  Hannibal ;  the  taking  of  Tarentum  by 
Fabius  Maximus  ;  Scipio's  advantages  in  Spain; 
the  death  of  Marcellus ;  Afdrubal's  march  into 
Italy,  and  the  entire  defeat  of  that  General  by 
the  two  Confuls  Livius  and  Nero. 

S  E  C  T.     I. 

Marcellus  takes  fome  cities  in  Samnium,  Fulvius  is  de- 
feated and  killed  in  a  battle  with  Hannibal  near  Her^ 
donea.  Battles  between  Marcellus  and  Hannibal  with- 
out any  thing  deciftve.  Confpiracy  of  the  Campanians 
difcovered.  'The  citadel  of  farentum  fupplied  with  pro-* 
vifions.  Ambaffadors  from  Syphax  to  the  Romans^  and 
from  the  Romans  to  Syphax,  Emhajfy  to  the  King  of 
Egypt.  The  Roman  fleet  ravages  Africa,  Difputes 
concerning  a  Bioiatcr,  New  dijpute  between  the  Die- 
tat  or  and  the  Tribunes.  L^elius  arrives  at  Rome,  Dif- 
tribution  of  the  provinces.  Valerius  Flaccus^  eleHed 
priejl  of  Jupiter^  amends  his  life^  and  re-eftab!ifhcs  a 
privilege  attached  to  his  office.  Complaints  and  ^nur- 
murs  cf  the  Roman  colonies.  Twelve  of  them  refufe  to 
furnifh  their  contingent^.  The  Confids  warmly  reproach 
them.  The  other  eighteen  colonies  do  their  duty  with 
alacrity.  Gold  taken  out  of  the  privy  treafury  for  tie 
preffing  occafions  of  the  State,  Cenfors  created.  They 
exerdfe  their  office  with  due  f evert  ty, 

M,  Claudius 
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A.R-S4I-      M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  IV. 
aio.  M.  Valerius  L^evinus,  II. 

Liv.  xxvii.  ^T^  H  E  affairs  of  Spain  have  for  fome  time  made 
I-  J^     us  lofe  fight  of  thofe  of  Italy.     The  Confufl 

Marcellus  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Salapia  by 
intelligence  in  the  place,  as  we  have  faid,  took  Ma- 
rona  and  Meles  by  force.  He  defeated  in  them  about 
three  thoufand  men,  whom  Hannibal  had  left  as  gar- 
rifons,  and  gave  the  whole  plunder  to  his  foldiers, 
which  was  confiderable.  He  alio  found  in  them  two 
hundred  and  forty  thoufand  bufhels  of  wheat,  and  one 
hundred  and  ten  thoufand  of  barley. 
Liv.  ibid.  Thefe  advantages  did  not  give  him  fo  much  joy, 
as  he  felt  grief  for  the  lofs  the  Commonwealth  fuilain- 
ed  fome  days  afterwards  near  the  city  of  Flerdonea,  a 
place  unfortunate  to  the  Romans,  who  had  been  de- 
feated there  two  years  before  by  Hannibal.  The  Pro- 
confui  Cn.  Fulvius,  of  the  fame  names  as  the  Prastor 
who  had  been  beaten  there  in  the  action  I  have  juft 
repeated,  was  incamped  near  Herdonea,  in  hopes  of 
re-taking  that  city,  which  had  gone  over  from  the 
Romans,  after  the  battle  of  Cannse.  Hannibal,  be- 
ing informed  that  the  Proconful  kept  himfelf  little 
upon  his  guard,  m.arched  towards  Herdonea  with  fb 
much  expedition,  that  he  was  in  view  of  the  Romans, 
before  they  were  informed  of  his  march.  He  offered 
them  battle,  which  Fulvius,  full  of  audacity  and  good 
opinion  of  himfelf,  made  no  fcruple  to  accept.  The 
adlion  was  warm,  and  vidlory  continued  long  in  fuf- 
pence.  In  the  heat  of  the  engagemicnt,  Hannibal 
detached  his  cavalry,  part  of  which  fell  upon  the  ene- 
my's camp,  and  the  reft  attacked  thofe  who  were  at 
blows  with  the  Carthaginians.  The  Romans  then 
feeing  themfelves  between  two  enemies,  were  put  into 
diforder.  Some  betook  themfelves  to  flight ;  and  the 
reft,  after  having  made  fome  vain  efforts  to  defend 
themfelves,  were  cut  to  pieces.  Cn.  Fulvius  himfelf 
fell  in  the  flaughter,  with  eleven  legionary  Tribunes. 

Seven. 
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Seven  thoufand  men,  according  to  fome,  and  thlrt(*en  R.  A.  54a. 
thouland,  according  to  others,  perifhed  in  this  acftion.   "'^"^-  ^' 
The  vi6lor  remained  mailer  of  the  field,  and  of  all  the 
fpoils  both  of  the  field  and  camp. 

Marcellus,  without  being  much  difcouraged  by  this  Liv.xxvii. 
l6fs,  wrote  to  the  Senate,  to  inform  it  of  the  misfor-  ^* 
tune  of  the  Proconful  and  army  which  had  perifhed 
near  Herdonea.  He  told  them,  "  That  he  was  march- 
ing againft  Hannibal  ;  and  that  having  known  how, 
after  the  battle  of  Cann^,  to  check  the  pride,  which 
fo  compleat  a  vidlory  had  given  him,  he  fliould  alfo 
know  how  to  damp  the  joy  with  which  this  new  ad- 
vantage might  affect  him.'*  Accordingly  he  advanced 
againit  Hannibal,  and  offered  him  battle.  The  a6tion 
was  warm  and  long,  and  the  advantage  very  near 
equal.  However,  Hannibal  retreated  in  the  night, 
and  was  followed  by  the  Conful,  who  came  up  with 
him  near  Venufia.  They  pafled  feveral  days  in  har- 
rafling  each  other  by  a6lions  wherein  the  Romans  had 
almoft  always  the  advantage,  but  which  might  rather 
pafs  for  flight  fkirmifhes,  than  real  engagements. 
Hannibal  ufually  decamped  in  the  night,  and  watch- 
ed the  occafions  for  enfnaring  his  enemy  :  but  Mar- 
cellus was  cautious  of  following  him  only  by  day, 
and  not  till  he  had  caufed  the  places  to  be  carefully 
viewed. 

In  the  mean  time  Q^  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  ftill  Liv.xxviL 
continued  to  command  in  Capua  with  the  title  of  Pro-  3* 
conful,  difcovered  a  new  conspiracy  carried  on  by  the 
Campanians.  Apprehending  that  the  too  voluptuous 
abode  of  that  city  might  corrupt  his  troops,  as  it  had 
thofe  of  Hannibal,  he  had  made  them  quit  it,  and 
^ad  obliged  them  to  build  barracks  without  the  walls. 
Moft  of  thefe  barracks  were  built  with  hurdles,  planks, 
or  reeds,  and  covered  with  ilubble,  all  combuftible 
materials.  An  hundred  and  feventy  Campanians,  at 
the  inftigation  of  two  brothers  of  the  family  of  the 
Blofii,  one  of  the  moft  conliderable  of  the  city, ..had 
confpired  to  burn  the  whole  in  the  fpace  of  one,«ight. 
The  plot  havina  been  difcovered  by  the  flav^s  of   the 

Vol  IV.        ^  P  ^         Blofii 
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A.R.  542.Blorn  themfelves,  the  Proconful  immediately  caufeci 
^Ti'o?'  ^^^  g^^^Gs  of  the  city  to  be  lliut,  put  the  foldiers  un- 
der arms,  feized  all  the  accomplices,  and  after  having 
given  them  the  queftion  with  abundance  of  rigor, 
they  were  condemned  to  die,  and  executed  immedi- 
ately. The  informers  were  rewarded  with  their  li- 
berty, and  had  each  ten  thoufand  feftertii  (about 
twenty-five  pounds  fterling)  given  him. 

In  the  midft  of  the  various  fuccefsful  and  unfortu- 
nate events,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  citadel  of  Tarentum  was  not  forgot.  M. 
Oguinius  and  P.  Aquilius  were  {cnt  into  Etruria,  to 
buy  corn,  and  caufe  it  to  be  carried  by  water  to  Ta- 
rentum. With  thefe  provifions  fet  out  a  thoufand 
foldiers,  half  Romans,  half  allies,  draughted  out  of 
the  army  that  guarded  the  city  of  Rome,  who  were 
to  re-inforce  the  garrifon  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum. 
liv.xxvii.  The  campaign  was  now  almoft  over,  and  the  time 
*'  for    the    eiedlion    of   magiftrates    approached.     But 

Marceilus  having  wrote  to  the  Senate,  that  he  was 
adtuaily  employed  in  purfuing  Hannibal,  who  fled 
before  him,  and  declined  fighting,  and  that  it  was  of 
the  lail  importance  not  to  lofe  fight  of  him,  the  Sena- 
tors were  at  a  lofs  how  to  adt.  For,  on  one  fide, 
they  judged  it  improper  to  interrupt  the  ConfuPs  mi- 
litary operations,  by  m^aking  him  return  to  Rome  at  a 
time  when  his  prefence  was  mofl  necelTary  in  the  army  •, 
,  and  on  the  other,  they  were  afraid  that  the  Common- 

wealth would  be  without  Confuls  for  the  enfuing  year. 
They  believed,  that  the  befl  refolution  they  could 
take,  was  to  fend  for  the  Conful  Valerius,  though  he 
was  in  Sicily,  and  had  the  fea  to  repafs.  Accordingly 
the  Prsetor  L.  Manlius  wrote  to  him  by  order  of  the 
Senate,  and  fent  him  the  letters  of  Marceilus,  that 
he  might  know  from  them  the  reafon  the  Fathers  had 
for  making  him  return  rather  than  his  collegue. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  AmbafTadors  came  to 
Rome  from  King  Syphax,  with  tlie  news  of  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  that  Prince  in  the  war  fubfifling 
between  him  and  the  Carthaginians.     They  declared, 

"  That 
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*'  That  Carthage  had  not  a  greater  enemy  than  Sy-  A.  R.  54.2. 
phax,  nor  the  Romans  a  blotter  friend.  That  he  had  ^"^*  ^* 
fent  AmbafTadors  into  Spain  to  the  two  Scipios.  That 
he  now  fent  to  the  fountain-head,  to  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  to  demand  the  amity  of  the  Romans."  The 
Senate  did  not  content  themfelves  with  making  Sy- 
phax  a  very  obHging  anfwer ;  they  appointed  L.  Ge- 
nucius,  P.  Petelius,  and  P.  Popihus,  AmbalTadors  to 
him,  who  were  inflrudled  to  accompany  thofe  of  Sy- 
phax  on  their  return,  to  carry  him  a  robe  after  the 
Roman  fafhion  as  a  prefent,  with  a  purple  tunic,  a 
curule  chair,  and  gold  cup  of  five  pounds  in  weight. 
They  had  orders  to  take  this  occafion  to  vifit  the 
other  petty  Kings  of  Africa,  and  to  prefent  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Senate  v/ith  robes  edged  with  purple, 
and  with  gold  cups  weighing  three  pounds. 

M.  Atilius  and  Manius  Aciiius  were  alfo  made  to 
fet  out  for  Alexandria  to  Ptolomy  Philopator  and 
Cleopatra,  who  reigned  at  that  time.  They  were  or- 
dered to  demand  of  them,  that  the  treaty  of  amity 
and  alliance,  which  fubfifted  between  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Kings  of  Egypt  iliould  be  renewed, 
and  to  prefent  the  King  with  a  robe  and  tunic  of  pur- 
ple, and  a  curule  chair  •,  and  the  Queen  with  an  em- 
broidered mantle,  and  a  *  kind  of  purple  veil.  *  Amku- 

M.  Valerius,  conformably  to  his  coilegue's  letters,  J.un^- 
and  the  order  of  the  Senate,  fct  out  from  Sicily  v/ith 
ten  galleys,  to  repair  to  Rome,  after  having  appoint- 
ed the  Prastor  Cincius  to  comm.and  the  province  and 
army,  and  fent  M.  Valerius  Mefiala,  Admiral  of  the 
fleet,  with  the  reft  of  it,  into  Africa,  as  well  to  ra- 
vage the  enemy's  country,  as  to  difcover  the  motions 
and  defigns  of  the  Carthaginians.  As  to  himfelf,  af- 
foon  as  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  ailembled  the  Senate, 
and  gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  done  in  Sicily. 
He  told  them,  "  That  after  a  v/ar  of  near  f  fixty  years 
continuance,  during  which  they  had  frequently  fuf- 
tained  very  confiderable  lofies  both  by  fea  and  land, 

■f  Fifty-five,  from  the  4S8th  year  of  Rome. 
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A.K.542-.  he  had  at  length  entirely  fubie6led  that  illand  to  the 
Ant.  c.   pQ^,(.j.  Qf  i\^Q  Roman  people  :  that  there  was  not  a  fin- 
gle  Carthaginian  remaining  in  it ;  and  that  all  the  Si- 
cilians, whom  fear  had  banifhed  from  their  country, 
were  returned  to  their  cities  and  lands,  where  they 
employed  themfelves   in   agriculture  and  hufbandry. 
Thdt  the  iiland,  which  had  been  lb  long  ruined  by 
the  war,  was  now  happily  re-peopled,  and  in  a  con-  ^ 
dition,  by  the  re-errablilbment  of  tillage,  not  only  to  i 
fubfift  its  inhabitants,  but  abundantly  to  fupply  the 
Roman  people  with  provifions,    both  in  peace  and 
war." 

He  afterwards  introduced  Mutines  to  the  Senate, 
and  others,  wlio,  lii<:e  him,  had  delcrved  well  of  the 
Comnionwealth.  On  Mutines  they  even  conferred  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  in  virtue  of  a  law,  which  one  of  the 
Tribunes  of  the  People  propofed,  with  the  authority 
of  a  decree  of  the  Senate. 
Liv.xxvii.  Whilfl  thefe  things  palTed  at  Rome,  M.  Valerius 
5-  Meffala,  having  arrived   before  day  in  Africa   with 

lifty  fhips,  made  a  defcent  in  the  country  of  Utica, 
where  the  inhabitants  exDe(5led  no  fuch  vifit :  and  af- 
ter  having  ravaged  it  on  ail  fides,  he  returned  to  his 
lliips,  with  a  great  number  of  prifoners  and  a  rich 
booty,  and  failed  immediately  for  Sicily,  where  he 
landed  in  the  port  of  Liiybsum,  having  employed 
only  thirteen  days  in  this  expedition.  He  then  inter- 
rogated his  prifoners  concerning  the  lituation  of  Afri- 
ca, in  order  to  give  an  account  of  them  to  the  Conful. 
He  was  informed  by  them,  "  That  there  were  five 
thoufand  Numidians  at  Carthage,  under  the  command 
of  Mafiniffa,  the  fon  of  Gala,  a  young  Prince  of  ex- 
traordinary valour,  and  that  other  miCrcenary  troops 
were  raifing  throughout  ail  Africa,  to  be  fent  to  Af- 
drubal  in  Spain ;  and  that  the  latter  had  orders  to 
march  affoon  as  poffible  into  Italy  with  all  the  troops 
he  could  draw  together,  in  order  to  join  his  brother 
Hannibal.  That  the  Carthaginians  placed  their  whole 
hopes  in  the  execution  of  this  defign.     And  that  they 

were 
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were  alfo  fittino;  out  a  great  fleet  to  return  to  Sicily,  A.  R.54z. 

-         •  •  Ant    C 

which  was  expe(5led  to  lail  immediately."  ,j^^  * 

When  the  Conful  had  read  Mefiala's  letters,  which 
informed  him  of  all  thefe  circumftances,  the  Senators 
were  lb  much  alarmed  by  thofe  preparations,  that 
they  believed  it  necefTary,  that  the  Conlul  fhould  not 
Hay  till  the  time  of  the  ele6lions,  but  fhould  nomi- 
nate a  Dictator  to  prefide  at  them,  and  return  dire6lly 
to  his  province.  One  difficulty  gave  them  paufc. 
The  Conful  declared,  that  when  he  was  in  Sicily,  he 
would  appoint  M.  Valerius  MefTala  Di6lator,  who 
then  commanded  the  fleet.  Now  the  Senators  affirm- 
ed, that  a  Dictator  could  be  nominated  only  in  the 
territories  called  Roman,  and  that  thofe  territories 
were  included  within  the  bounds  of  Italy.  After  ma- 
ny debates,  the  People,  in  concert  v/ith  the  Senate, 
decreed,  that  Q^  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  then  com- 
manded at  Capua,  iliould  be  declared  Di6lator.  The 
Conful,  the  night  before  this  aflembly  of  the  People 
was  to  be  held,  fet  out  fecretly  for  Sicily.  The  Se- 
nate, difconcerted  by  his  retreat,  wrote  to  the  Conful 
Marcellus,  and  defired  him  to  afllit  the  Common- 
wealth, abandoned  by  his  collegue,  and  to  declare 
the  Didlator  intended  by  the  People.  Marcellus 
created  Q^  Fulvius  accordingly,  who  appointed  P. 
Licinius  Cra0lis,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  General  of 
the  horfe. 

When  the  eleclion  of  the  Confuls  came  on,  a  new  ^j^  .j^^^^U^ 
difficulty  arofe.  The  Youth  of  the  century  called  6. 
Galeria,  who  by  lot  were  to  give  their  fuffrages  lii"il, 
nominated  Q^  Fulvius,  then  adlually  Di^lator,  and 
Q^  Fabius,  Confuls  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  centuries 
feemed  determined  to  confirm  this  choice.  Two  of 
the  Tribunes  oppofed  it,  affirming,  that  it  v/as  con- 
trary to  order  to  create  the  perfon  who  was  DivSlator, 
Conful,  and  to  remove  him  in  that  manner,  without 
any  interval  of  time  from  one  office  to  another  ;  be- 
fides  which,  it  was  no  lefs  repugnant  to  decency  and 
good  order,  to  raife  the  very  perfon  to  the  Conful- 
fhip,  who  prefided  in  the  eledicu  of  Confuls.     After 

P  3  long 
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^Ant  c""'  ^^^'^  difputes,  the  Dictator  and  Tribunes  agreed  m 
^^l'^^  *  refer  the  affair  to  the  Senate.  As  the  thino-^was  not 
without  precedent,  and  it  aifo  feemed  of  great  impor- 
tance, that  the  rnofi:  able  and  experienced  Generals 
fhouid  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  the  Senate 
was  of  opinion,  that  it  v/as  neceffary  not  to  oppofe 
the  freedom  of  the  fuffrages.  The  Tribunes  having 
acquiefced  in  theie  reafons,  the  affembly  purfued 
their  plan.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  eleded  Coniiil 
for  the  fifth  time,  and  Q^  Fulvius  Flaccus  for  the 
fourth.  L.  Veturius  Philo,  T.  Quintius  Crifpinus, 
C.  Hoililius  Tubulo,  and  C.  Arunculejus  were  after- 
wards created  Prastors. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  campaign,  a  Carthaginian 
fleet,  confining  of  forty  fail,  under  the  command  of 
Amilcar,  arrived  at  Sardinia,  and  made  a  defcent  in 
the  country  of  the  Olbii.     But  the  Praetor  P.  Man- 
lius  Vulfo    marching   againil   the   enemy,    they    re- 
imbarked,  and  fleering  round  the  ifland,  made  ano-  '! 
ther  defcent  in   the  territory  of  Caralis  (Cagliari)   on 
the  oppofite  fide,  and  returned  to  Africa  with  a  con. 
fiderabie  booty  of  all  kinds. 
Liv.xxvii.      About  the  fame  time,  C.  Lselius  arrived  at  Rome, 
7'  thirty-four  days  after  his  letting  out  from  Tarraco.  j 

He  entered  the  city  with  his  prifoners,  furrounded  j 
with  a  vail  concourfe  of  the  People.  They  were  not 
above  fifteen  or  fixteen  in  number,  but  all  perfons  of 
,  c]iftin6i:ion.  The  next  day,  being  introduced  to  the 
Senate,  he  related  v/hat  Scipio  had  done  in  Spain. 
''  i  hat  he  had  taken  Carthagena  in  one  day,  the  ca^ 
pital  of  the  whole  province :  that  he  had  retaken  ma- 
ny cities  which  had  revolted,  and  had  brought  over 
others  into  the  party  of  the  Commonwealth."  The 
accounts  given  by  tlie  prifoners  confirmed  what  M. 
Valerius  MefTala  had  wrote.  What  alarmed  the  Se- 
nate moil,  v/as  the  intended  march  of  Afdrubal  into 
Italy,  at  a  time  v/hen  it  was  not  a  little  difficult  to 
make  head  againfr  Hannibal's  forces  only.  Lslius 
was  afterwards  prefeeted  to  the  People,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  lame  account  as  to  the  Senate.     Thankfgiv- 
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ings  were  decreed  for  one  day  for  the  good  fuccefs  A.  R.  542. 
of  P.  Scipio,  and  Laelius  was  fent  back  diredly  into    ^"^'  ^* 
Spain  with  the  fame  fhips  that  came  with  him. 
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Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  V.  A.  R.  C43. 

^^  Ant  'C 

Q^  FuLvrus  Flaccus,  IV.  209.' 

The  two  Confuls  entered  upon  office,  according  toLiv.xxvii. 
cuflom,  upon  the  ides  of  March,  that  is,  the  fifteenth  7- 
day  of  that  month.  Both  had  Italy  for  their  province : 
Fabius  the  part  next  Tarentum,  and  Flaccus  Luca- 
nia  and  Bruttium.  Marcellus  was  continued  in  his 
command  for  one  year.  Crifpinus  was  fent  to  Capua^ 
C.  Aurunculejus  to  Sardinia,  and  L.  Veturius  to  Ri- 
mini. M.  Valerius  and  L.  Cincius  remamed  in  Si- 
cily. No  change  was  made  in  the  army  in  Spain, 
except  that  Scipio  and  Silanus  were  continued  in  the 
command,  not  for  one  year,  but  as  long  as  the  Se- 
nate fhould  judge  proper. 

C.  Manilius  Vitulus  was  created  *  Curio  Maximus, 
the  firfl  of  the  Plebeians  that  was  raifed  to  that  dig- 
nity. 

At  the  fame  time,  P.  Licinius,  the  Pontifex  Maxi- LIv.  xxvii. 
mus,  obliged  C.  Valerius  Flaccus,  againft  his  will,^' 
to  be  confecrated  Priefi  of  Jupiter.  This  fad  is  very 
particular.  This  Valerius  had  miuch  difgraced  him- 
felf  in  his  youth  by  his  indolence  and  the  irregularity 
of  his  life.  Thofe  failings  had  made  him  odious  to 
his  brother  L.  Valerius,  and  to  all  his  relations.  Li- 
cinius, who  no  doubt  was  a  friend  to  his  family,  did 
not  lofe  hopes  of  reclaiming  him.  He  reprefented  to 
him  how  great  a  misfortune  it  was,  to  afflid  and  dif- 
honour  his  whole  houfe  in  fuch  a  manner ;  and  o-ave 
him  to  underftand,  that  the  certain  means  to  recover 
his  reputation,  would  be  to  take  upon  him  the  office 
of  Prieft  of  Jupiter,  and  fo  to  difcharge  himfelf  in  it^ 

*  There  were  thirty  Curios  at  Rome,  as  we  have  faid  eireAvhf]-c. 
Each  Curia  had  its  head,  called  Curio,  whofe  office  it  was  to  take 
care  of  all  that  related  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  The  princip4 
of  them  was  called  Curio  Maximus. 

P  4  tliat 
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A.  R.  543-  that  the  prudence  of  his  condu6t  might  cover  and 
^"'^*  ^'  obliterate  all  the  faults  and  indifcretions  of  his  paft 
life.  The  young  man  believed  him,  and  gave  into 
his  advice.  In  effed  of  his  application  to  the  religi- 
ous ceremonies,  the  care  of  the  facrifices,  and  the 
woriliip  of  the  Gods,  he  renounced  his  former  habits 
fo  effectually,  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  Roman 
Youth  more  generally  cfteemed  by  the  principal  Se- 
nators, nor  more  refpedled  by  his  own  family,  and 
the  whole  city,   than  him. 

It  mud  be  owned,  that  it  is  a  great,  and  the  moft- 
fenfible  affliction,  that  parents  can  fuffer,  to  fee  their 
children  depart  frora  their  duty,  and  abandon  them- 
felves  to  licentioufnefs.  But  this  is  an  important  lef- 
fon  to  them,  to  teach  them,  to  make  *  a  difference 
between  the  faults  that  arife  from  the  heat  and  inad- 
vertency of  youth,  which  admit  of  remedy,  and  thofe 
which  proceed  from  a  difpofition  hardened  in  vice, 
and  utterly  incoi-rigible  ;  not  to  defpair  of  their  re- 
formiation  -,  to  prepare  them  for  it  by  mild  and  tender 
remonilrances ;  not  to  ufe  excefiive  menaces,  and  ri-r 
gorous  methods,  v/hich  only  ferve  to  inflame  and 
exafperate  their  paffions  ;  and  laftly,  which  is  a  means 
peculiar  to  Chriilianity,  to  deferve  by  their  own  con- 
dud,  that  he,  who  is,  the  fupreme  Ruler  of  all 
hearts,  fhould  change  and  amend  thofe  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  young  man,  of  whom  we  are  fpeaking,  ac- 
quired, in  time,  fo  great  a  reputation  for  probity  and 
prudence,  that  he  believed  himfelf  in  a  condition  to 
refume  a  privilege  formerly  annexed  to  his  office, 
and  which  thofe,  who  had  exercifed  it,  had  forfeited 
for  many  years,  by  their  want  of  merit.  This  pri- 
vilege confiited  in  having  a  right  to  enter  the  Senate, 
Accordingly,  in  order  to  revive  that  prerogative,  he 
went  thither  and  claimed  it.  The  Praetor  L.  Lici- 
nius  having  ordered  him  to  depart,  he  demanded  the 

*  Adhiftencla  eft  moderatio,   quae  fanabilia  ingenia  diilinguere  a 
deploratis  Iciat.     Slnec.  de  Clem.  I.  z, 
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aid  and  fupport  of  the  Tribunes.  He  maintained,  A- R- 543^ 
that  it  was  a  right  antiently  granted  to  the  Priefts  of  ^^"^  " 
Jupiter,  with  the  robe  bordered  with  purple,  and  the 
Curule  chair.  The  Prastor  obje^led,  that  fuch  a  pri- 
vilege ought  to  be  founded,  not  upon  obfolete  ex- 
amples of  unknown  antiquity,  but  upon  conftant 
pradice,  and  recent  cuftom  -,  and  he  affirmed  that  no 
prieft  of  Jupiter  had  enjoyed  that  right  in  the  days  of 
their  fathers  or  grandfathers  for  immemorial  time. 
The  Tribunes  replied,  that  the  bad  condud  of  the 
more  modern  Priells  might  afFe6l  their  perfons,  but 
not  their  office.  Upon  which  the  Prx;tor  perfifted  no 
longer  in  his  oppofition.  Flaccus  was  admitted  into 
the  Senate  with  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  Sena- 
tors and  People  -,  and  every  body  was  of  opinion, 
that  he  had  deferved  that  diflindion  more  by  the  pu- 
rity of  his  manners,  than  the  right  of  his  office. 

An  unexpedled  difcontent  occafioned  great  alarm  at  Liv.xxTCa 
Rome  this  year;  and  might  have  been  attended  with  ^* 
very  unhappy  effects.  The  Latines  and  allies  openly 
murmured  in  their  aflemblies,  and  complained,  "  That 
by  the  levying  of  men  and  money  upon  them  for  ten 
years  pail,  their  families  and  purfes  were  entirely  ex- 
haufted.  That  every  campaign  had  been  diilinguillied 
by  fome  fignal  defeat.  That  battles  and  ficknefs  had 
deprived  them  of  almofl  all  their  People.  That  they 
confidered  thofe  much  more  as  loft,  who  had  been 
lifted  by  the  Romans,  than  thofe  who  had  been  taken 
by  the  enemy :  as  Hannibal  fent  home  thofe  he  took 
without  ranfom,  whereas  the  Romans  fent  themfarfrom 
Italy,  into  countries  where  they  lived  much  more  like 
exiles,  than  like  foldiers.  That  the  troops  of  Cannse 
had  for  eight  years,  fuffered  a  difgrace  in  Sicily,  which 
would  only  terminate  with  their  lives  •,  as  the  Cartha- 
ginians, whofe  expulfion  alone  was  to  deliver  them, 
were  now  ftronger  and  more  formidable  than  ever. 
That  if  the  old  foldiers  were  not  fent  home,  and  they 
were  continually  obliged  to  furnifli  new,  they  ftiould 
foon  not  have  a  man  left.  That  therefore,  before 
lliey  were  exhaufted  of  men  and  money,    they  were 

refolved 
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A.  R.  54.3.  refolved  to  refufe  the  Romans  aid,  which  they  were 
Ant.  c.  ^^pQj^  x.h.Q  point  of  being  utterly  incapable  of  fupply- 
ing.  That  if  the  Romans  faw  all  their  allies  in  the 
fame  difpofition,  they  would  undoubtedly  tnink  of 
making  peace  with  the  Carthaginians.  That  other- 
wife,  Italy  would  never  enjoy  peace,  as  long  as  Han- 
nibal lived."  Such  was  the  language  in  the  AlTem* 
blies  of  the  allies. 

Thirty  of  the  *  Roman  colonies  had  adlually  De- 
puties at  Rome.  Of  thefe  thirty,  twelve  had  plainly 
affirmed  to  the  Confuls,  that  they  had  neither  men 
nor  money  for  them.  The  Confuls,  ftruck  with  a 
declaration  as  fatal  as  it  was  new,  believed,  that  to 
make  them  alter  fo  pernicious  a  defign,  it  was  more 
necelfary  to  ufe  reprimands,  than  good  words,  which 
would  only  make  them  more  infolent.  They  there- 
fore replied^  "  they  had  prefumed  to  fay  That  to  the 
Confuls,  which  the  Confuls  themfelves  dared  not  re- 
peat to  the  Senate.  That  fuch  difcourfe  ought  not 
to  be  confidered  as  a  mere  refufal  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  fupport  of  the  war,  but  as  an  adlual  revolt 
againll  the  Roman  People.  That  therefore  they 
fhould  return  as  foon  as  poffible  to  their  colonies,  and 
deliberate  ao^ain  with  their  condituents,  that  fo  crimi- 
nal  a  declaration  might  be  thought  rather  to  have 
efcaped  their  lips,  than  to  have  come  from  their 
hearts.  That  they  Ihould  take  care  to  reprefent  to 
them,  that  they  were  not  Campanians  nor  Tarentines, 
but  Romans.  That  their  fathers  were  born  in  Rome, 
and  had  been  fent  from  thence  to  inhabit  the  lands 
V  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  to  augment  and  extend 
the  Roman  name.  That  the  fame  duty  children  owed 
to  their  parents  they  ov/ed  to  Rome,  and  that  they 
could  entertain  no  other  thoughts  without  ftifling  all 
fenfe  of  gratitude  in  their  hearts.  That  again,  they 
bade  them  confult  upon  the  affair,  and  remember, 
that  the  expreffions  which  had  efcaped  them,  tended 

*  According  to  SIgonius  there  were  fifty-three  of  them  at  this 
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to  no  lefs  than  the  deftru6tion  of  the  Roman  power,  A.  R.  54.3. 

.     .       .       r         '    '^  nt.  r 
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^nd  to  put  vidory  and  Rome  into  the  hands  of  Han-   ^^^'  ^' 


nibal." 

The  Confuls  alternately  ufed  many  arguments  to 
no  purpofe  to  make  the  Deputies  hear  reafon.  In- 
fenfible  to  all  their  remonflrances,  they  replied  :  "  That 
they  had  no  reprefentation  to  make  from  thofe  who 
fent  them  ;  and  that  it  was  not  neceffary  for  their 
people  to  deliberate  upon  an  affair  already  entirely 
determined,  as  they  had  neither  money  nor  foldiers." 

The  Confuls  finding  them  inflexible,  made  their 
report  in  the  Senate.  This  news  put  every  body  into 
fuch  a  conflernation,  that  moft  of  the  Senators  cried 
out,  "  That  the  Commonwealth  was  ruined :  that  the 
other  colonies  w^ould  imitate  fo  pernicious  an  example, 
and  that  all  the  allies  had  undoubtedly  confpired  to 
give  up  Rome  to  Hannibal.'* 

The  Confuls  exhorted  the  Senate  to  take  courage,  Uwxxxiii 
and  confoled  them  with  the  hope  of  finding  more  fi-  ^°« 
delity  and  fubmilTion  from  the  other  colonies.  They 
added,  "  that  even  thofe  who  had  departed  from  their 
duty,  might  return  to  it :  and  that  if  deputies  from 
the  Senate  were  fent  to  them,  who  fhould  not  ufe  en- 
treaties, but  a  flile  of  authority,  they  would  make 
them  refume  fentiments  of  fear  and  refpedt  for  the  Ro- 
man People." 

The  Senate  referred  the  affair  to  their  conducl,  and 
empowered  them  to  do  all  they  fhould  think  proper 
for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth.  Accordingly 
after  they  had  founded  the  difpofition  of  the  other 
colonies,  they  afked  their  Deputies,  whether  they 
were  willing  to  furnifh  the  Commonwealth  with  their 
contingents  ?  M.  Sextilius,  deputy  from  Fregellse, 
anfwered  in  the  name  of  the  reft  :  "  Thattlie  foldiers, 
they  were  to  furnifh,  were  ready  :  that  they  would 
even  fupply  a  greater  number,  if  neceffary  -,  and  that 
they  would  do  every  thing  elfe  tliat  the  Roman 
People  fhould  diredl,  with  zeal  and  pafilon.     *  That 

*  Ad  id  fibi  neque  opes  decfle,  aniinum  etiam  faperefle.    Liv. 
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A.R.  543-  they  did  not  want  the  means,   and  much  lefs  the 
Ant.c.   ^-y,. 

The  Confuls  alfo  having  applauded  their  zeal  and 
fidelity,  added  :  "  That  their  generous  offers  deferved 
the  thanks  of  the  Senate  •,"  and  they  accordingly  in- 
troduced them  to  it.  The  Senate,  not  contented 
with  having  anfwered  them  by  a  decree  conceived  in 
the  moft  honourable  terms,  ordered  the  Confuls  to 
prefent  them  to  the  Alfembly  of  the  People,  and  there 
to  fet  forth  all  the  fervices  the  Commonwealth  had  re- 
ceived from  them  on  different  occafions,  and  efpecially 
this  laft,  by  which  they  crowned  all  the  reft. 

In  my  opinion,  the  relation  I  have  jufl  made  mufl 
ienfibly  afi^ed  every  reader,  even  after  fo  many  ages, 
in  refpedl  to  fuch  faithful  and  generous  people.  It 
is  not  furprizing  therefore,  that  Livy,  all  zealous  as 
he  was  for  the  glory  of  Rome,  gives  a  loofe  here  to 
his  joy,  admiration,  and  gratitude  in  refpect  to  thefe 
colonies.  He  *  believed,  as  he  fays,  that  he  fhould 
deprive  them  of  the  juflice  and  glory  they  deferved, 
if  he  fhould  pafs  over  fo  noble  an  adlion  in  filence  ; 
and  he  confidered  him/elf  as  obliged,  both  as  a  Ro- 
man and  an  Hiflorian,  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity,  and 
in  fome  meafure  to  confecrate  the  names  of  thefe 
eighteen  colonies,  whofe  zeal  upon  this  occafion  may 
be  faid  to  have  preferved  the  Roman  name ;  and  he 
has  repeated  them  all  in  the  paffage  in  queflion. 

As  to  the  twelve  other  colonies,  who  refufed  to 
obey,  the  Senate  directed  the  Confuls  to  treat  them 
with  abfolute  negle6]:,  without  either  difmiffrng  their 
Deputies,  keeping  them  at  Rome,  or  fpeaking  to 
them  in  any  manner.  *  This  filence  by  which  it  was 
thought  proper  to  punifh  their  refufal,  feemed  more 
fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  People,  than  any 
cxpreffed  refentment  w^hatfoever. 

*  Ne  nunc  qnidem  poll  tot  fecula  fileantur,  fraudentiirve  laude  Jiia, 

Signini  fuere  &  Norbani,  Sec. Harumcoloniarum  lubiidiotura  im- 

perium  Pop^li  Romani  itetit. 

t  Ea  tacita  csl-igatio  maxime  ex  dignitate  Populi  Romani  vifa  eft, 
Liv, 
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Amonp-fc  the  other  means  ufed  by  the  Confuls  to  ■^-  R-  54-v 

xo9« 


enable  them  to  carry  on   the  war,  they  took  the  -f      ^  -    - 


gold  out  of  the  privy  treafury,  which  was  carefully 
kept  there  as  a  relerve  againft  the  prefling  occalions 
of  the  Commonwealth.  It  v/as  to  about  the  weight 
•of  four  thoufand  pounds,  and  of  that  Sum  the  two 
<33nf«jls,  the  Proconfuls  M.  Marcellus  and  P.  Sulpi- 
cius  and  the  Fr^Etor  L.  Veturius,  had  equal  parts. 
The  Confui  Fabius  had  an  hundred  weight  more, 
which  was  to  be  carried  into  the  citadel  of  Tarentum. 
The  r-eft  was  employed  in  purchafing  cloaths  with 
ready  money  for  the  army  in  Spain,  of  which  the 
General  and  foldiers  had  acquired  fo  much  glory. 

Fulvius  after  this  held  the  affemblies  for  theelediion 
of  Cenfors.  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  and  P.  Sempro- 
nius  Tuditanus,  who  had  not  been  Confuls,  had  this 
office  conferred  upon  them.  The  People,  with  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  commiirioned  the  Cenfors  to 
farm  the  lands  of  Capua  for  the  ufe  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

A  difpute  arofe  between  the  two  Cenfors,  in  refpe(5tLiv.xxyU4 
to  the  perfon  who  was  to  be  nominated  Prince  of  the  ^*' 
Senate.  He  who  was  placed  firft  upon  the  lift  of  the 
Senators  was  called  fo ;  which  was  a  great  honour  at 
Rome.  Sempronius  was  to  read  this  lilt,  which  func- 
tion fell  to  him  by  lot  •,  and  confequently  he  was  to 
nominate  the  Prince  of  the  Senate.  He  had  cail  his 
eye  upon  Q^  Fabius  Maximus.  His  collegue  Cor- 
nelius oppofed  that  choice.  He  pretended,  that  in 
this  refped  the  antient  cuftom  ought  to  be  obferved, 
which  had  always  conferred  that  honour  upon  the 
oldeft  Cenfor  living,  who  then  was  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
qtiatus-  Sempronius  replied,  that  the  Gods  who  had 
given  them  that  choice  by  lot,  left  it  entirely  at  his 
difcretion :  that  in  confequence  he  fhould  nominate 
Fabius,  who  even  in  the  judgment  of  Hannibal  liim- 

f  This  gold  was  called  VicefimarJum,  becaufe  it  arofe  from  a  twen- 
tieth of  the  price  a  (lave  was  worth,  which  was  paid  to  the  Common - 
wealth,  when  he  was  jnade  free.  This  duty  was  eitablifhed  in  die 
358th  year  of  Rome. 

J  felf. 
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A.R.  543.felf,  was  indifputably  the  principal,  and  moft  illuf- 
Ant.  c.    trious  citizen  of  Rome.     Cornelius,  after  having  con- 
tended for  fome  time,  complied  at  laft,  and  Sempro- 
nius  declared  Q^  Fabius,  then   Conful,   Prince  and 
Chief  of  the  Senate. 

The  lift  of  the  Senators  was  then  read.  Eight 
were  left  out  -,  which  was  degrading  them.  Of  this 
number  was  L.  Cscilius  Metellus,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Cannse,  had  given  the  other  officers  the  in- 
famous advice  to  abandon  Italy.  The  Knights  were 
treated  in  the  fame  manner,  who  were  in  the  fame 
cafe ;  but  thofe  were  very  few.  All  of  them,  who 
were  in  the  Legions  at  the  battle  of  Canna?,  and  who 
then  had  ferved  in  Sicily,  had  their  horfes  taken  from 
them,  that  is,  were  degraded  from  that  rank  :  the 
number  of  thefe  was  very  great.  To  this  feverity 
another  was  added,  by  declaring  that  the  years  they 
had  ferved  Ihould  not  be  allowed  them,  and  obliging 
them  to  ferve  ten  campaigns  mounted  at  their  own 
expence  :  which  was  the  ufual  time  the  Knights  ferv- 
ed* Enquiry  was  alfo  made  after  thofe,  who  being 
feventeen  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  ought 
to  have  entered  the  fervice,  and  had  not  done  fo. 
Thefe  were  reduced  to  the  loweft  clafs  of  the  citizens, 
retaining  no  other  privilege  annexed  to  that  quality, 
except  that  of  being  kept  upon  the  regifters  to  bear 
the  offices  of  the  State.  The  Cenfors  then  agreed  with 
workmen  for  rebuilding  the  edifices  which  had  been 
confumed  by  fire. 


SECT.     II. 


Fabius  prepares  to  hefiege  ^arentum.  Marcellus  offers 
Hannibal  battle  near  Canuftum.  Firft  battle  with  equal 
advantage  on  both  fides.  Second  battle  in  which  Han- 
nibal has  the  better.  Marcellus  warmly  reproaches  his 
army.  'Third  bat  tie  ^  in  which  Hannibal  is  defeated^ 
and  put  to  flight.  Several  cities  in  Calabria  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  go  over  to  the  Romans.  Fabius 
bejieges  and  takes  'Tarcntum  by  intelligence  in  the  place. 

He 
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He  carries  away  only  one  jlatue.  Hannibal  lays  a  A.  R.  543* 
fnare  for  Fabius.  His  Jiratagem  is  dif.overed,  Scipio  ^^'  ' 
makes  the  Siatcs  cf  Spain  return  to  the  party  of  the 
Roma7ts.  Afdruhal  and  Scipio  deftgn  to  come  to  blows, 
Indibilis  and  Mandonius  quit  thd  Carthaginians^  and  join 
Scipio.  Fine  reflexion  of  Polybius  upon  the  ufe  of  vic- 
tory. Battle  between  Scipio  and  Afdnibal.  'The  latter 
is  dejcated^  and  put  to  flight.  Scipio  refufes  the  title 
of  King.,  offered  him  by  the  Spaniards.  Maffva  a 
young  Numidian  Prince  fent  home  to  his  family  by  Scipio^ 
without  ranfoin  and  with  prefents.  The  three  Cartha* 
ginian  Generals  join  each  other.     Their  Refolutions, 


THE  Confuls  having  made  an  end  of  all  the  af-  Liv-xxvu. 
fairs  that  kept  them  at  Rome,  fet  out  for  the  ^^' 
war.     Fulvms  went  the  hrfl  to  Capua. 

Fabius  followed  fome  days  after,  having  defired 
his  collegue  by  word  of  mouth,  and  Marcellus  by 
letter,  to  ad  vigoroufly  againil  Hannibal,  in  order  to 
keep  all  his  forces  employed,  whilil  he  fhould  attack 
Tarentum  with  the  fame  adivity.  He  reprefented 
the  importance  of  that  fiege  to  them,  by  telling  them, 
that  the  Carthaginian  General  w^ould  no  fooner  be 
deprived  of  that  place,  than  having  no  longer  any 
friends  or  allies  from  whom  he  could  hope  for  aid,  he 
would  infallibly  be  reduced  to  abandon  Italy. 

At  the  fame  time  he  fent  a  courier  to  the  Gover- 
nor who  commanded  the  garrifon  of  Rhegium,  with 
V    orders  firft  to  lay  wade  the  country  of  the  Bruttii, 
and  afterwards  to  attack  the  city  of*  Caulonia.     That 
Commiander  executed  his  orders  with  zeal  and  vigour. 

Marcellus,  in  conformity  to  the  Conful's  intentions,  ^J^^*  ^^}^* 
and  becaufe  he  was  alfo  convinced,  that  no  Roman  Marc.  313. 
General  was  more  capable  of  making  head  againil 
Hannibal  than  himfelf,  took  the  field  alTocn  as  the 
land  could  fupply  forage,  and  marched  againil  him 
near  Canufium.  Hannibal  was  at  that  time  endea- 
vouring to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  re- 

*  Caftel-veteri  in  Calabrivi  Ulterior. 
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A.R.  543.  volt.  But  afToon  as  he  was  apprized  of  the  approach 
Ant.  c.  ^£  Marcellus,  he  decamped.  The  country  was  en- 
tirely open,  and  not  proper  for  ambufcades  •,  which 
obliged  him  to  feek  places  full  of  woods,  defiles,  and 
eminences  elfewhere.  Marcellus  followed  him  clofe, 
always  encamped  in  view  of  him,  and  had  no  fooner 
compleated  his  works,  than  he  offered  him  battle. 

Hannibal  contented  himfelf  with  fkirmifhing  by 
fmall  detachments  of  horfe,  and  (lingers,  and  did  not 
believe  it  for  his  intereft  to  hazard  a  general  battle. 
He  was  however  reduced  to  come  to  one,  whatever 
precaution  he  ufed  to  avoid  it.  For  having  decamp- 
ed in  the  night,  Marcellus,  who  never  loft  fight  of 
him,  joined  him  in  a  flat  and  open  place,  and  by  at- 
tacking his  workmen  on  all  fides,  prevented  him  from 
intrenching  himfelf.  In  this  manner  they  came  to 
blows,  and  fought  v/ith  all  their  forces,  till  the  ap- 
proach of  night  parted  them,  vidlory  not  declaring 
on  either  iide.  They  both  intrenched  very  haftily, 
on  account  of  the  little  day-light  that  remained,  and 
paffed  the  night  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  from  each 
other. 

The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  Marcellus  drew 
up  his  army  in  battle.  Hannibal  accepted  the  de- 
fiance, and  before  the  charge  began,  exhorted  his 
loldiers  to  behave  well  :  "  He  told  them  that  they 
i'hould  remember  Thrafymenus  and  Cannae,  and 
check  the  pride  of  an  active  enemy,  who  did  not 
give  them  a  moment's  reft,  who  inceflantly  harraffed 
them  in  their  incanipments,  and  did  not  afford  them 
cirne  to  breathe.  That  they  muft  expecl  to  fee  every 
day,  at  the  fame  time,  both  the  fun-rife,  and  the 
Roman  army  in  battle.  That  to  make  them  lefs 
eager  for  a6tion,  it  was  neceflary  to  give  them  a 
new  proof  of  the  Carthaginian  valour."  Animated 
by  thefe  remonftrances,  and  exafperated  befides  by 
the  fiercenefs  of  an  enemy,  that  continually  torment- 
ed them,  they  began  the  battle  with  extraordinary 
fury.  After  the  adion  had  continued  above,  two 
hours,    the  Roman  allies  on  the  right  wing  began  to 
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give  way.     Marcellus,  who  perceived  it,  made  the  A.  r.  54^, 
twelfth  legion  immediately  advance  to  the  front  -,  but  ^"f-  ^• 
whilft  the  firfl  were  folely  intent  upon  flying,  and  the      ^®^* 
latter  took  their  place  very  flowly,  the  whole  main 
body  of  the  army  was  puflied  and  put  into  diforder, 
and  fear  prevailing  over  fliame,  all  fled.     About  two 
thoufand  feven  hundred  Romans  and  allies  were  killed 
in  the  battle,  and  among  the  refl:  four  Centurions,  and 
two  legionary  Tribunes.     The  right  wing  of  the  al- 
lies, that  fled  firfl:,  lofl:  four  enflgns,  and  the  legion 
fent  to  take  their  pofl:,  two. 

When  the  foldiers  were  returned  into  the  camp,  Mar- , . 
cellus  reproached  them  with  fo  much  warmth  and  fe-  ,5/ 
verity,  that  they  were  more  affe6ted  with  the  cxpref-  Piut.  in 
fions  of  their  incenfed  General,  than  with  the  grief  of  ^^^^'"^^ 
having  fought  the  whole  day  with  difadvantage.  "  I 
"  thank  the  immortal  Gods,  faid  he,  as  much  as  is 
pofilble  after  fo  bad  fuccefs,  that  the  vidlorious  ene- 
my did  not  come  to  attack  us  in  our  works,  at  the 
time  when  you  fled  thither  with  fo  much  precipita- 
tion •,  for  the  fame  fear,  that  made  you  quit  the  field  of 
battle,  would  undoubtedly  have  made  you  abandon 
your  camp.  From  whence  could  fuch  terror  and 
"  confl:ernation  arife  ?  What  could  make  you  fo  foon 
forget  yourfelves,  and  the  enemy  ?  Are  they  not 
the  fame  you  have  fo  often  defeated  and  purfued 
during  the  whole  preceding  campaign  ^  fo  often 
harraffed  night  and  day  lately,  and  fatigued  by  con* 
tinualfl^irmiflies  .^  But  I  am  in  the  wrong  to  expe6l 
from  you,  that  you  fliould  fufliain  the  glory  of  your 
*'  former  advantages.  I  Ihall  now  only  fet  before 
your  eyes  your  equality  with  the  enemy  in  the  battle 
yefl:erday.  That  equality  is  no  fmall  fliame  to  you. 
Who  could  have  believed  you  were  capable  of  fall- 
ing fl:ill  lower,  and  of  defcending  to  a  ilill  greater 
dilgrace  ?  What  change  has  happened  in  the  fpace 
of  one  night  and  day  ?  Are  your  troops  diminiflied  ? 
"  Are  thofe  of  the  enemy  increafed  ?  As  for  my  part, 
"  I  do  not  feem  to  talk  to  foldiers,  or  Romans.  I  fee 
*'  the  fame  men,  and  the  fame  arms,  but  not  with  the 
Vol.  IV-  Q^  tl  ^ame 
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A.R.  543."  lame  courage.     If  you  had  not  degenerated  from 
Ant.  c.  4c  yourfelves,  would  the  Carthaginians  have  feen  you 
^  ^*     "fly  like  cowards  ^  Would  they  have  taken  the  en- 
figns  of  a  fingle  company,  or  a  fmgle  cohort  ?  Hi- 
therto they  might  boaft  of  having  cut  Roman  le- 
*'  gions  in  pieces  :  but  you  have  this  day  given  them' 
*'  the  new  glory  of  feeing  Romans  turn  their  backs 
''  before  them." 

Upon  thefe  words  there  was  a  general  cry  througPi- 
©ut  the  v/hole  army.  They  entreated  Marcellus  to 
forget  vfhat  had  palled  that  day,  and  to  put  their  va- 
lour to  any  proof  he  thought  fit  for  the  future.  "  Weli 
then,  faid  he,  to-morrow  I  will  try  you  by  leading 
you  on  to  battle,  that  you  may  obtain  the  pardon? 
^'  you  a(k  as  victors,,  not  as  vanqujfned.''  In  tlie 
mean  time,  he  ordered,  that  barley  bread  fhould  be 
given  to  the  cohorts  who  had  lofl:  their  enfigns,  and 
that  the  centurions  of  the  companies,  to  whom  that 
diflionour  had  haooened,  (hould  Hand  for  a  certain 
time  in  the  moil  public  part  of  the  camp  without  belts,- 
and  with  their  fwords  drawn  in  their  hands  ^  which  was 
a  military  punifhment  amongft:  the  R omans.  That  they 
.ihould  alio  be  under  arms  early  tlie  next  morning,  both 
horfe  and  foot.  He  then  difmiffed  them  not  a  little 
mortified,  but  confeffmg  that  they  had  well  deferved 
the  repriiPiand  they  had  received  ♦,  that  there  was  not 
2  man,  nor  a  Roman,  in  their  army  that  day,  except 
their  General ;  and  that  to  make  him  forget  their  faulty 
it  was  necefiary  either  to  conquer  or  die. 
tiv.xxvii.  The  next  day  they  were  all  under  arms  according  to 
\^'  .  the  order  of  Marcellus.  That  General  applauded  the 
Marc^^^n.^^'P^^"^  and  difpofition  in  which  he  faw  them ;  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  place  thofe  who  had  fi\;d  firfl,  and 
the  cohorts  who  had  loH  their  enfigns,  in  the  front : 
all  of  them  having  earneftly  defired  it  of  him  as  a  fa- 
vour. He  told  them  farther,  that  it  was  neceffary 
they  fhould  light  and  conquer,  that  the  news  of  their 
viilory  might  arrive  at  Rome  as  foon.  as  that  of  their 
defeat  and  flight.  He  then  ordered  them  to  refrefh 
themfelves  with  eating,  that  they  might  have  vigour 

enough 
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enough  to  fuftain  the  fio-hu  if  it  fhould  continue  lono;.  ^-^^  54- J* 
After  having  laid  and  done  all  that  could  animate  the      ^q'    ' 
foldiers,  he  led  them  to  battle. 

When  Hannibal  faw  they  advanced  againfb  him,  he 
faid,  *  "  This  Marcellus  is  a  flirange  man  '  He  can  nei- 
•'  ther  bear  good  nor  bad  fortune.  When  vidlor,  he 
*'  purfues  us  to  the  utmoft  ;  and  when  vanquillied,  he 
•'  returns  to  battle  with  more  haushtinefs  than  be- 
*'  fore."  After  having  faid  thefe  words,  he  ordered 
the  charge  to  be  founded,  and  advanced  to  meet  the 
Romans.  The  battle  v/as  much  more  obflinate  than 
the  day  before  ;  the  Carthaginians  fparing  no  efforts 
to  keep  their  advantage,  and  the  Romans  none  to  ob- 
literate the  difgrace  of  their  defeat. 

Marcellus  had  poiled  the  troops  who  had  behaved 
ill  the  day  before,  in  the  front  of  the  two  wings  :  they 
were  commanded  by  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  and  C. 
Claudius  Nero.  He  referved  the  main  bodv  for  him- 
felf,  that  he  might  be  a  witnefs  of  all  that  paffed,  and 
in  a  condition  to  animate  his  troops  upon  occafion, 
Hannibal  had  polled  the  Spaniards,  who  were  the 
flower  of  his  army,  and  its  principal  flrength,  in  the 
front.  But  feeing  that  the  battle  continued  too  long 
doubtful,  he  ordered  the  elephants  to  be  brought  on, 
with  the  view  of  occafioning  fome  diforder  amongft 
the  enemy.  Accordingly  fome  confufion  enfued 
amongft  the  enfigns  and  front  ranks ;  and  thofe  beafts 
having  at  firft  trod  down  or  put  to  flight  all  in  their 
way,  the  diforder  had  been  greater,  if  C.  Decimus 
Flavus,  a  legionary  Tribune,  having  feized  the  ftandard 
of  the  firft  company  of  the  Haftati,  had  not  ordered 
the  troops  of  that  company  to  follow  him.  He  led 
them  to  the  place  where  thofe  enormous  animals  in  one 
body  did  the  moft  hurt,  and  commanded  them  to  dif- 
charge  their  javelins  againft  them.  Not  one  but  took 
effed:,  as  they  were  thrown  at  fo  fmall  a  diftance  againft 
fuch  a  number  of  vaft  beafts,  crouded  together.  How- 

*  Cum  eo  nimlrum,  inquit,  hofte  res  eft,  qui  nee  bonam  nee  ma- 
lim  ferre  fortuuam  poteil,  Seu  vicit,  ferociter  inilat  ve^tis  j  leu  vic- 
tus  eft,  iiiltaurat  cum  victor!  bvis  certam^m.     Liv, 
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A. R.  543- ever,  they  were  not  all  wounded:  but  thofe  that  fek 
^soo,^'  ^^^  points  of  thofe  darts  deep  in  their  bodies  taking  to 
liieht,  and  beino-  then  no  lefs  terrible  to  their  own  fide 
than  the  enemy,  drew  along  with  them  thofe  alfo 
wiiich  were  not  wounded.  Upon  this  all  the  Roman 
foldiers  who  were  at  hand,  after  the  example  of  the 
firft,  purfued  that  flying  troop,  and  fhowered  their 
darts  upon  all  the  elephants  they  could  overtake. 
Thofe  animals  in  confequence  fell  vipon  the  Carthagi- 
nians with  vail  fury,  and  made  greater  havock  amongft 
them,  than  they  had  amongft  the  Romans,  as  fear  has 
much  more  efFe(5l  upon  them,  and  makes  them  much 
more  fierce,  than  the  voices  or  hands  of  thofe  that 
p;uide  them. 

The  Roman  infantry  immediately  advanced  againft 
the  Carthaginians,  whofe  ranks  the  elephants  had 
broken,  and  eafily  put  troops  to  flight,  who  had  loft 
fight  of  their  enfigns,  and  could  not  rally.  Marcellus 
then  detached  his  cavalry  after  them,  who  purfued 
them  to  the  gates  of  their  camp,  into  which  they  en- 
tered with  difliculty,  full  of  terror  and  confternation. 
To  augment  their  misfortune,  two  elephants  had  fal- 
len dead  in  the  middle  of  the  gate  ;  and  as  they  clofed 
the  entrance,  the  foldiers  were  obliged  to  throw  them- 
felves  into  the  intrenchment,  and  to  climb  over  the 
pallifades,  to  efcape.  In  confequence,  the  greateft 
flaughter  was  made  there.  About  eight  thoufand  men, 
and  hvc  elephants,  were  killed.  This  vi6tory  coft  the 
Romans  dear.  The  two  legions  loft  about  Seventeen 
hundred  men,  and  the  allies  above  thirteen  hundred, 
without  including  a  great  number  of  wounded,  both  of 
the  citizens  and  allies.  But  the  terror  of  Hannibal's 
name  was  at  that  time  fo  great  amongft  the  Romans, 
that  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  glorious  exploit,  to  have 
reduced  his  troops  to  fly,  though  that  advantage  was 
attended  with  a  confiderable  lofs. 

Hannibal  decamped  in  the  following  night.  Mar- 
cellus was  very  defirous  to  purfue  him  •,  but  the  great 
number  of  his  wounded  men  prevented  him.  Thofe 
who  were  fent  out  to  obferve  the  enemy's  marchi"^ 

brought 
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brought  advice  the  next  day,  that  Hannibal  was  re-  A.  r.  543. 
tired  into  Bruttium.  ^^^-  ^' 

At  the  fame  time  the  Hirpini,  Lucani,  and  Vol- Lw.xxvli. 
fcentes,  went  over  to  the  Conful  Q^Fulvius,  and  de-  ^^'* 
iivered  up  the  Carthaginian  garrifons  in  their  cities. 
That  General  received  them  with  great  lenity ;  praifing 
their  prefent  difpofition,  and  gently  reproaching  them 
for  their  pad  fault.  The  Bruttii  ihewed  fome  d.Tpo- 
fition  in  favour;  of  the  Romans,  but  without  any  great 
effed  J  probably  becaufe  the  prefence  of  Hannibal  kept 
them  in  awe.  Fabius,  on  his  fide,  took  the  city  of 
*  Manduria,  in  the  country  of  the  Sallentini  :  where 
he  made  four  thoufand  prifoners,  with  a  very  confider- 
able  booty. 

From  thence  Fabius  repaired  to  Tarentum,  and  in-  Liv.xxvii. 
camped  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  port.     Cato  the  Cen-  pJut' f  " 
for,   who  was  then  very  young,  ferved  under  him  this  Fab.  187. 
campaign.     Fabius  prepared  every  thing  for  the  fiege.  ^?i^' 1^ 
The  fea  was  open  for  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginian  nib.  342.* 
fleet  having  been  fent  to   Corey ra  (Corfu)  to  fecond 
King  Philip  in  attacking  the  ^^tolians.     Chance  fup- 
plied  him  with  an  occafion  of  terminating  fo  import- 
ant an  enterprize  foon,  and  without  diiiiculty.     Han- 
nibal had  put  a  body  of  the  Bruttii  into  this  place  to 
aflifh  in  defending  it.     He  who  commanded  them,  was 
defperately    in   love   with   a  woman,   whofe  brother 
ferved  in   the  army  of  Fabius.     Upon  a  letter  wrote 
by  this  woman  to  her  brother,  he,   in  concert  with  his 
General,  threw  himfelf  into  Tarentum,  as  a  deferter. 
With  the  help  of  his  filler's  artful  carefies,  he  ingra- 
tiated himfelf  very  much  with   that  oiticer;  and  at 
length  perfuaded  him  to  deliver  up  the  quarter  of  the 
city,  of  which   he  had  the  guard,  to  the   Romans. 
When  they  had  concerted  the  means  for  executing  this 
defign,  the  foldier   fecretly  quitted    the  city    in  the 
night,  went  to  Fabius,  and  acquainted  him  with  the 
meafures  he  had  taken  with  the  Bruttian.     The  Ro- 
man General  loft  no  time.     After  having  given,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  night,  the  fignal  agreed  on  to  thofe 
who  defended  the  citadel,  and  thofe  who  had  the  guard 

*  In  tlie  territory  of  Otranto. 
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A- R.  54-3- of  the   port,    and   had   polled    himfelf  oppofite   to 
"^ao  ^'    ^   certain   part  of  the  city,    which  the   foldier  had 
pointed  out  to  him,  the  trumpets  began  to  found  at 
once  from  the  citadel,  the  port,  and  the  fhips  that  ad- 
vanced from  the  open  fea  towards  the  place,  and  great 
cries  and  much  noife  were  made  in  all  the  places,  where 
the  city  had  nothing  to  fear.     Fabius  in  the  mean  time 
kept  his  troops  well  concealed  in  the  poll  he  had  taken, 
and  made  them  obferve  a  (Irid  filence.     The  General, 
who  commanded   the  quarter  of  the  city  oppofite  to 
which  Fabius  lay  in  ambuHi,  feeing  that  all  was  quiet 
on  that  fide,   whereas    he  heard  a  great   noife  every 
where  elfe,  apprehended,  that  whilft  he  kept  ftill    in 
his  poft,    Fabius  was  affaulting  the  place  on   another 
fide.     He  therefore  marched  with  the  troops  he  had  . 
towards  the  citadel,  v/here  he  heard  moft   noife  and 
tumult.     Fabius  foon  perceived  his  motion,  and  im- 
mediately caufed  ladders  to  be  placed  at  the  part  of  the 
wall,  where  the  body  of  the  Bryttii  were  pofted,  as  he 
had  been  directed  by  the  foldier  who  had  managed 
this  intelligence.     The  Romans  began  there  to  take 
the  wall,  and  afterwards  entered  the  city  v/ith  the  affifb- 
ance  of  the  Bruttii,  who  received  the  Romans  as  they 
came  up.    The  neareft  gate  was  foon  after  broke  open, 
which  made  way  for  the  foldiers  of  Fabius  to  enter  in 
greater  numbers.     Then  raifmg  great  cries  towards 
break  of  day,  they  advanced  as  far  as  the  market-place 
without  any  refifrance,  and  drew  all  thofe  iipon  them, 
that  fought  on  the  fide  of  the  citadel  and  port. 

The  battle  beean  at  the  entrance  of  thb  market- 
place  with  confiderable  warmth,  but  was  not  main- 
tained in  the  fam.e  manner  by  the  Tarentines,  who 
were  much  inferior  to  the  Romans  in  valour,  arms, 
jcxperience,  and  force.  Accordingly  the  latter  had 
no  fooner  difcharged  their  javelins,  than  almofl  be- 
fore they  came  to  clofe  fight,  they  turned  their  backs, 
and  made  off  through  different  turnings  into  theit 
houfes,  or  thofe  of  their  friends.  The  Romans  put 
all  they  met  to  the  fv/ord,  v/ithout  regard  to  foldier  or 
burgher,  Carthaginian    or  Tarentine.     They  did  not 

0  ^  fpare 
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fparc  even  the  Bruttii  much,  whether  they  did  not  know^-  ^-  s+i- 
them,  or  to  fatiate  their  antient  hatred,  or  to  make  it     joq.  '  / 
.feem  as  if  Tarentum  had  been  taken  by  force  of  arms, 
and  not  by  treachery.     If  it  was  by  Fabius's  order,  as 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  they  adted  in  this  manner  in  re- 
fpedl  to  the  Bruttii,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
taking  the  city,  it  would  have  been  a  puerile  vanity, 
and  an  horrid  perfidy  in  him  ;  but  in  my  opinion  fuch 
a  fufpicion  is  very  incompatible  with  the  charadier  of 
fo  great  a  man. 

After  the  foldiers  had  llied  abundance  of  blood, 
they  difperfed  themfelves  about  the  city  to  plunder  it. 
Jt  is  faid  that  they  took  thirty  thoufand  priibners. 
They  found  in  it  a  great  quantity  of  filver,  both  coin- 
ed and  in  plate,  and  fourfcore  and  feven  thoufand 
pound-weight  of  gold  ;  about  two  millions  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fteriing,  without  in- 
cluding the  filven  This  fum  feems  exorbitant.  Plu- 
tarch fpeaks  only  of  three  thoufand  talents,  that  makes 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
iing :  which  makes  an  enormous  difference. 

They  found  alfo  in  Tarentum  almoft  as  many  fta- 
tues  and  paintings  as  had  been  taken  in  Syracufe, 
The  ftatues  reprefented  the  Gods  of  Tarentum  as  large 
as  nature,  each  with  their  peculiar  arms,  and  in  the 
pofture  of  combatants.  The  Quseftor  aflced  Fabius 
what  he  fliould  do  with  the  Gods  of  the  Tarentines ; 
to  which  he  anfwered,  "  Let  us  leave  the  Tarentines 
"  their  Gods,  who  have  ferved  them  fo  ill,  and  are 
^'  angry  with  them.."  He  took  away  only  one  ftatue 
of  Hercules  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  and  which 
Plutarch  for  that  reafon  calls  ''  the  Coloffus  of  Her- 
cules." Strabo  tells  us  it  was  of  brafs,  and  made  by 
Lyfippus,  the  greateft  ftatuary  of  the  antients.  Fa- 
bius placed  it  in  the  Capitol,  and  his  own  ftatue  c\o\c 
to  it. 

Whilfl:  thefe  things  paffed  at  Tarentum,  Hannibal 
reduced  thofe  who  haxi  befiee"ed  Caulonia,  to  furren- 
der  to  him.  :  and  having;  received  advice  that  Tarcn- 
tijni  was  alfo  attacked,  he  prepared   to  aid  it,  and 

0^4  ma  relied 
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^9  R.  54-3*  marched  night  and  day  without  giving  his  troops  any 

*^^oQ.^    reft.     But  being  informed  on  his  route,  that  the  city 

was  taken,  he  faid  :  "  The  Romans  too  have  their 

^'  Hannibal.      We   took   Tarentum  by  ftratagem  ; 

^'  and  they  have  re-taken  it  in  the  fame  manner." 

He   then   confeffed  for  the  firft  time  on  this   occa- 

fion,  "  That  he  had  long  perceived  it  would  be  very 

hard  for  him  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Italy  with 

the  forces  he  had  j  but  that  then  he  found  it  utterly 

impoflible." 

T  ^r  ^^vM      -Hannibal,  not  to  feem  to  have  fled,  did  not  return 

4_.IV.  XXVil.        ^  '  ^  ' 

xe.  diredly,  but  incamped  in  the  fame  place,  where  he 

F 'b  T  received  this  bad  news,  about  five  miles  from  the  city. 
After  having  remained  there  fome  few  days,  he  re- 
tired to  Metapontum,  from  whence  he  fent  two  of  the 
inhabitants  to  Fabius,  who  was  ftill  at  Tarentum,  with 
counterfeited  letters  from  the  principal  perfons  of  the 
city,  which  promifed  the  Conful  to  deliver  up  Meta- 
pontum with  the  Carthaginian  garrifon,  upon  condi- 
tion that  all  which  had  pafled  fhould  be  forgot  and 
pardoned.  Fabius  did  not  think  with  his  ufual  pru- 
dence upon  this  occafion.  He  believed  too  lightly  the 
difcourfes  made  him,  and  fixed  a  day  with  the  depu^ 
ties,  when  he  would  approach  Metapontum,  and  dif- 
mifTed  them  with  letters  for  the  principal  perfons  of  that 
city,  which  v/ere  immediately  carried  to  Hannibal. 
That  General,  tranfported  with  having  fucceeded  in 
over-reaching;  Fabius  himfelf,  laid  an  ambufcade  near 
Metapontum.  But  the  Conful,  having  found  the  au- 
fpices  unpropitious,  as  wfll  as  the  entrails  of  the  vidlim 
v/hich  he  had  facrificed,  did  not  quit  Tarentum.  The 
people  of  Metapontum,  v/ho  did  not  fee  him  arrive  on 
tiie  day  fixed,  difpatched  the  fame  deputies  to  him  to 
prefs  him  to  come.  He  feized  them,  and  the  fear  of 
the  tortures  with  v/hich  he  threatened  them,  made 
them  difcover  the  whole. 

Ihavefaid  before  that Cato the Cenfor  fer\^ed  underthe 
Conful  Fabius  Maxim  us,  when  he  befieged  Tarentum. 
As  this  Roman  v/ill  in  the  fequel  make  a  great  figure 
in  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  not  foreign  to  our  fubjedl 
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to  inform  the  reader  in  what  manner  he  had  paiTed  A.  R.  543^ 
his  youth.  ^^- 

Cato  was  born  at  Tufciilum.    Before  he  commenced  Piut.  in 
foldier,  he  pafled  his  early  years  at  the  ellate  left  him  ^'^^-  33^- 
by  his  father  near  the  country  of  the  Sabines.     Con- 
tinual labour,   and  a  fobcr  and  regular  life,    had  given 
him  a  very  healthy  and  robuft  conflitution,  capable 
of  fuftaining  the  rudeft  fatigues. 

Near  his  country-houfe  was  the  little  farm,  which 
had  belonged  to  Manius  Curius.  He  often  v/alked 
thither,  and  confidering  the  fmallnefs  of  the  land,  and 
the  poverty  and  fimplicity  of  the  houfe,  he  could  not 
fufEciently  admire  thct  great  man,  who,  after  he  be- 
came the  moil  illuflrious  of  the  Romans,  Jiad  con- 
quered the  moft  warlike  nations,  and  driven  Pyrrhus 
out  of  Italy,  cultivated  that  little  fpot  with  his  own 
hands  ;  and  after  fo  many  triumphs  inhabited  fo  mi- 
ferable  a  cottage.  He  found  a  true  great nefs  of  foul 
in  this  fimplicity,  and  not  contented  with  merely  ad- 
miring it,  he  made  it  his  model,  and  a  duty  and  ho- 
nour to  copy  it. 

There  lived  at  this  time  a  man  of  the  moft  noble 
and  powerful  families  of  Rome,  who  in  effecl  of  his 
profound  fenfe  and  good  difpofition,  was  highly  ca- 
pable of  difcerning  a  -  rifmg  virtue  -,  and  by  his 
goodnefs,  generofity  and  beneficence,  was  an  highly 
proper  perfon  to  cherifh  and  produce  it  to  the 
world  :  this  was  *  Valerius  Flaccus.  He  had  lands 
contiguous  to  the  fmall  farm  of  Cato.  He  there  of- 
ten heard  his  flaves  talk  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
young  neighbour  lived,  and  of  the  work  he  did  in  the 
field.  He  was  told,  that  in  the  morning  he  went  to 
the  fmall  adjacent  cities  to  plead  the  caufes  of  fuch  as 
applied  to  him  to  defend  them  ;  that  from  thence  he 
returned  to  his  land,  where  throwing  on  a  mean  tu- 
nick  he  worked  with  his  domefticks  -,  and  afterwards, 

*  This  Valerius  Flaccus,  as  it  feemsto  me,  could  not  be  much  older 
than  Cato,  as  he  was  Conful  and  Cenfor  with  him.  Plutarch  however 
I'peaks  here  of  him,  as  of  a  man  already  confiderably  important. 

when 
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A.  R.  54-3.  when  they  returned  home,  he  fat  at  the  fame  table, 
•^^'  ^'  and  ate  the  fame  bread  and  drank  the  fame  wine  with 
them.  He  was  alfo  told  many  other  things,  that  ar- 
gued a  wife  and  virtuous  difpofition,  with  difcourfes 
and  fayings  full  of  fenfe  and  ingenuity.  He  had  a 
curiofity  to  fee  and  converfe  with  him,  and  invited 
him  to  fupper.  From  that  inftant,  he  contra6led  a 
particular  friendship  with  him,  and  difcerned  in  the 
young  man  fo  much  wifdom,  and  fuch  happy  talents 
for  the  city,  that  he  rightly  judged  of  him,  as  of  an 
excellent  plant,  that  deferved  to  be  cultivated,  and 
tranfplanted  into  a  better  foil.  He  advifed  him  to 
go  to  Rome,  in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  publick  affairs. 

He  was  not  long  there  without  acquiring  friends 
and  admirers,   efpecially  by  the  force  and  eloquence 
of  his  pleadings.     For  confidering  the  talent  of  fpeak- 
ing,  as  a  faculty,  not  only  ufeful,  but  neceflary,  to 
thofe  who  were  defirous  not  to  pafs  their  lives  in  obfcu- 
rity,  and  to  acquire  diilindtion  in  the  Commonwealth, 
he  had  cultivated  it  with  great  application. 
Plut.  in        At  hrft  he  chofe  to  follow  and  live  v/ith  Q^  Fa- 
Caton.      bius  Maximus,  of  all  the  antient  Senators.     Cicero 
^^^*  puts  thefe  words  into  Cato's  mouth  upon  this  fubjed:* 

"  Whilft  I  was  very  young,  I  loved  that  venerable 
old  man,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  of  my  own  age. 
There  was  in  him  a  gravity  mingled  with  politenefs, 
and  his  great  age  had  not  in  the  leafb  diminifhed  the 
amiable  fweetnefs  of  his  manners  f."  Young  perfons, 
who  in  any  employment  whatfoever,  defire  in  this 
manner  the  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  of  thofe  >vho 
are  diilinguifhed  by  their  merit  and  probity,  give  great 
hopes  of  their  own  future  behaviour.  For  there  is 
good  reafon  to  prefume,  that  delighting  in  their  con- 

*  Ego  Q^Maximum adolefcens   ita   dilexi  fenem,  ut  af^qualem. 

Erat  enim  in  illo  viro  comitate  condita  gravitas :  nee  lene6lus  mores 
mutaverat.     Cic.  de  Seneft.  n.  lo. 

f  FaciHime&  in  optimam  partem  cognofcunturadolefcentes,  qui  fe 
ad  claros  &  fapientes  vires,  bene  confulentes  reipublicas  contulenint, 
cuibufcum  frequentes  fint,  opinionem  aiferunt  populo,  eorura  fore  fe 
1  miles,  qiios  fibi  ipfi  delegerint  ad  imitandum.     De  Offic.  ii.  46.. 

verfatiori, 
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iv-erfatlon,  beins;  witnefles  of  their  condud-,  and  con- A.  R.  54-3. 

209. 


fidering  them    as    their  models,    they   will  one  day 


pique  themfelves  upon  imitating  them. 

Cato  v/as  of  a  very  antient,  but  Plebeian,  family, 
that  had  never  rendered  itfelf  illuflrious  by  the  Curule 
offices  :  which  conflituted  Nobility  at  Rome.  Per- 
fons  of  thefe  families  on  rifmg  to  them,  were  called 
New  Men  (Novi  Homines.)  Cato*,  who  had  not  the 
advantage  of  birth,  was  ftudious  to  recommend  him- 
felf  in  another  light,  that  is,  by  merit  and  virtue,  and 
to  become  the  fource  and  principle  of  the  nobility  of 
his  family.  It  was  at  that  time  a  cuflom  in  Rome,  for 
the  young  perfons  of  good  difpofitions,  who  afpired 
at  offices,  to  make  themfelves  accufers  of  fome  illuf- 
trious  Citizen,  who  had  adted  contrary  to  his  duty  in 
fome  notorious  manner  ;  in  order  to  fignalize  their  en- 
trance into  the  world  by  fo  diflinguifhing  a  condu6t, 
and  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the  people.  A  young 
man,  who  aded  in  this  manner  really  deferved  the 
praife  of  all  good  men,  becaufe  at  the  fame  time  that 
he  laboured  to  expel  a  bad  citizen  from  the  common- 
wealth, he  entered  into  a  kind  of  folemn  engagement 
to  be  virtuous  •,  and  to  his  common  and  general  duty, 
added  a  particular  and  perfonal  obligation  to  lead  a 
wife  and  irreproachable  life.  For  when  a  man  has  gone 
fo  far  as  to  fet  himfelf  up  for  a  cenfor  and  accufer  of 
the  faults  of  others,  could  he  be  pardoned,  if  he  de- 
parted in  the  lead  from  the  ftri6t  rules  of  juftice  and 
virtue  ?  And  this  was  the  method  Cato  ufed  for  the 
attainment  of  dignities  ;  and  with  that  view,  be  was 
not  afraid  to  draw  upon  himfelf  the  enmity  of  the  moft 

*  Venit  mihi  in  mentem  M.  Catonis,  homlnis  fapientiflimi :  quicum 
fe  virtute,  noa  genere,  populo  Romano  conimendari  putaret.cum  ip- 
ie  fui  generis  initium  ac  nominis  ob  fe  gigni  &  propagari  vellet,  ho- 
minum  potentilTimorvim  fufcepit  Inimicitias.     Ver.  ult.  n.  i8o. 

Hoc  magis  ab  omuibus  ejvilmodi  civis  laudandus  ac  deligendus  clr, 
.qui  non  folura  arepublica  civem  iniprobum  reinovet,  verum  etiam  ie 
ipfum  ejufmodl  fore  profitetur  ac  prsftat,  ut  frbi  non  modo  commur\i 
volimtate  virtatis  atque  officii,  fed  etiam  ut  quadam  magis  njcccffaria 
ratione  rede  fit,  honefteque  vivendum. — Nam  qui  fibi  hoc  fumpfit,  ut 
ccrrigat  mores  aliorjm  ac  pt-ccata  reprehendat,  quis  huic  ignofcat,  ii 
.quainreipfe  ab  religione  umciis  declinarit.     Ver,  iii.  i.  z. 

powerful 
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A.  R.  54-3  powerful  citizens  of  Rome.     His  zeal  might  not  al- 
Ant.  c.   ^^yg  evidence  itfelf ;  but  it  was  always  laudable. 
De  fenea.      Cato  made  his  firfl  campaign  under  Fabius,  who 
^°'  was  then  Conful  for  the  fourth  time.  Five  years  after, 

in  his  fifth  Confulihip,  he  followed  him  in  his  expe- 
dition againfl  Tarentum  :  he  might  be  at  this  time 
about  four  and  twenty  years  old :  and  the  next  year, 
Plut.inCa-  j^g  ferved  in  Sicily  as  legionary  Tribune.  In  the  army 
ton.  33  •  j^g  never  drank  any  thing  but  water,  except  fometimes 
when  extremely  thirlly,  he  ufed  a  little  vinegar,  or 
when  weak  with  fatigue,  or  weary,  he  took  a  little 
wine.  ^ 

Such  was  the  youth  of  a  man,  who  will  foon  adt  a 
great  part  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Liv.xxvii.      ^'  Scipio  had  employed  the  whole  preceding  winter 
17.  in  bringing  back  the  Spanilh  States  into  the  party  of 

Poiyb.  X.  |.j^g  Romans,  winning  them,   fometimes  by  prefents, 
and  fometimes  by  the  reftitution  of  their  hoftages  and 
prifoners  without  ranfom.     In  the  beginning  of  the 
fpring,  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the  Spaniards 
named  Edefco,  came  to  him.     His  wife  and  children 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.     But  befides  that 
motive,  he  was  in  a  manner  induced  by  the  general 
difpofition  of  the  nation  to  prefer  the  fide  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  that  of  the  Carthaginians.     The  fame  motive 
induced  Mandonius   and   Indibilis,    who   were,   un- 
doubtedly, the  moft  confiderable  Princes  of  Spain,  to 
retire  with  all  their  vafTals  to  the  eminences,  that  com- 
manded  the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  from 
whence,  by  continuing  to  keep  the  hills,  they  might 
arrive  at  the  Roman  army,  without  apprehending  any 
thing  from  Afdrubal,  whom  they  abandoned. 
Polvb.x.       That  General  feeing,  that  the  Rom.an  affairs  became 
607.         exceedingly  fuperior,  whilft  thofe  of  the  Carthaginians 
Liv-^^^"' declined  every  day  ^  and  that  the  train  things  had 
^*  taken,  could  be  only  checked  by  fome  diftinguilhed 

blow,  foi-qe  fignal  advantage,  he  refolved  to  come  to 
a  battle  immediately  with  the  enemy.  Scipio  was  as 
ardently  defirous  of  That  as  Afdrubal ;  not  only  be- 
caufe  his  fuccefs  had  exalted  his  courage,  but  becaufe 

he 
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he  chofe  rather  to  fio; 


ght  a  fingle  enemy,  than  to  have  A.R.  543. 
n  his  hands  •,  which  could  not  but      "^*/" 


them  all  at  once  upo 

happen,  if  he  gave  them  time  to  join  each  other.  And 
though  he  could  not  have  avoided  fighting  with  more 
than  one  enemy,  by  a  wile  precaution,  he  had  found 
means  to  ftrengthei  his  army,  fo  as  to  be  in  a  condition 
to  apprehend  nothing.  For  as  he  faw  the  fervice  of  his 
fleet  unnecefiary,  after  that  of  the  Carthaginians  had 
abandoned  the  coaft  of  Spain,  he  laid  up  his  Jhips  in 
the  portof  Tarraco,  and  reinforced  his  land  forces  with 
thofe  intended  for  the  fea  fervice.  He  was  capable  of 
fupplying  them  all  with  arms,  becaufe  he  had  found 
a  great  number  amongft  the  fpoils  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  had  alfo  caufed  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
them  to  be  made  by  the  workmen  whom  he  had  Ihut 
up  in  the  arfenals  and  magazines  of  the  city. 

It  was  with  thefe  forces  Scipio,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fpring  quitted  Tarraco,  and  marched  in  queil  of 
the  enemy  with  Lselius,  who  was  returned  from  Rome, 
and  without  whom  he  could  not  attempt  any  import- 
ant enterprize.  He  met  with  none  upon  his  march 
but  friends  and  allies,  who  came  from  allparts  to  join 
him,  each  at  the  entrance  of  their  country,  accompa- 
nied him  afterv/ards,  and  augmented  his  army.  It 
was  upon  this  march  that  Mandonius  and  Indibilis 
came  to  join  him  with  their  troops.  Indibilis  fpoke, 
and  his  difcourfe  favoured  in  nothing  of  the  groffhels 
of  a  Barbarian.  He  fpoke  with  great  dignity  and  re- j^^-^^ 
ferve,  and  rather  excufed  his  change  of  fide  as  the  ef- 
fe6t  of  necefiity,  than  taking  honour  from  it  to  him- 
felf  as  a  refolution  taken  out  of  wantonnefs,  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  firft  occafion  that  ofi^ered.  He  faid, 
"  That  he  knew  that  the  name  of  a  deferter  was  as 
fufpicious  to  new  allies,  as  it  appeared  deteflable  to 
old  ones.  -  That  he  did  not  blame  an  opinion  common 
to  all  men,  provided  that  the  name  only  of  deferter 
were  not  confidered,  but  the  reafons  every  man  might 
have  for  becoming  fo.  He  afterwards  expatiated  upon 
the  important  fervices  which  his  brother  and  himiclf 
had  rendered  the  Carthaginian  Generals :  to  which  he 

oppofcd 
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A.R.  543.  oppofed  the  *  infatiable  avarice  and  infupportable  ar-* 
Ant.  c.  j-Qgance,  with  which  the  Carthaginian  nation  had  re- 
paid them  ;  and  concluded  with  the  ill  treatment  of 
all  kinds  they  had  made  themfelves  and  their  fubjedls 
fufFer.  That  in  confequence  himfelf  and  his  brother 
had  long  only  worn  the  outlide  of  an  attachment  to 
the  Carthaginians,  but  that  their  hearts  and  affedbions 
had  been  on  the  fide  of  thofe,  by  whom  they  knew 
that  right  and  juftice  were  religioufly  obferved.  That 
they  prayed  the  Gods,  they  might  find  protediofi 
againft  injuflice  and  violence.  That  as  to  them,  all 
that  they  aiked  of  Scipio,  was  to  make  neither  a  me- 
rit nor  a  crime  of  their  change :  but  that  he  would 
judge  of  them  from  the  condud  he  Ihould  fee  them 
obferve  for  the  ftjture." 

Scipio  replied,  "  That  was  his  very  intent ;  and  that 
lie  would  not  tax  Princes  v;ith  infidelity  and  defer tion, 
who  did  not  think  themfelves  bound  to  obferve  treaties 
with  a  people  that  equally  defpifed  all  lav/s  human  and 
divine."  Their  wives  and  children  were  then  returned 
to  them,  whom  they  received  with  tears  of  joy  -,  and 
the  fame  day  Scipio  lodged  and  regaled  them  as  his 
friends  and  guefts.  The  next  day  he  made  a  treaty 
with  them,  and  fent  them  home  into  their  ov/n  coun- 
tries, to  raife  the  fupplies  they  had  engaged  to  furnilh. 
Polyb.  X.  Polybius  upon  the  occafion  we  have  juil  related 
^c>6,  makes  a  very  judicious  refie6tion,  and  one  of  great  im- 
portance in  point  of  policy  and  government.  It  is 
good,  fays  he,  fo  to  carry  on  a  war,  as  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  enemy :  but  it  requires  greater  abi- 
lity and  prudence  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  vi<51:ory.  The 
Carthaginians  knew  how  to  conquer.  After  having 
defeated  the  Roman  armies,  and  killed  the  two  Gene- 
rals, Publius  and  Cneus  Scipio,  flattering  themfelves, 
that  Spain  could  no  longer  be  difputed  v/ith  them,  they 
obferved  no  meafures  with  the  States  of  that  country. 
Poivb.  a-  The  manner  in  which  they  ufed  Indibilis,  that  Po- 
pud  Vales,  lybius  relates  in  another  place,  is  a  very  evident  proof 


p.  29. 

*  We  fhall  Jfoon  fee  a  proof  of  this* 
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of  this.  He  was  one  of  the  mofl  powerful  Princes  of  ^R-  543- 
Spain,  and  mod  affedled  to  the  fervice  of  the  Cartha-  ^q^,  ' 
ginians.  His  fidelity  was  put  to  a  fevere  trial,  as  it 
Goll  him  the  lofs  of  his  kingdom.  He  had  been  re- 
etlablifhed  in  it  afterwards  by  way  of  reward  for  his  at- 
tachment and  zeal  for  the  intereft  of  Charthage.  Af- 
drubal,  the  fon  of  Gifgo,  become  haughty  and  info- 
lent  fince  his  advantage  over  the  Romans,  and  abufing 
his  authority  to  gratify  his  avarice,  demanded  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  of  Indibilis.  As  that  Prince  was  in  na 
hafte  to  put  fo  unjuft  an  order  in  execution,  Afdrubal, 
under  a  faife  pretext,  and  a  calumnious  accufation, 
obliged  him  to  g-ive  him  his  dauo-hter  as  an  hoftage. 

The  bad  confequence  of  this  ill  treatment  ot  the  Polyb.  x.- 
Spanifh  States  by  the  Carthaginians  was,  that  inflead  ^°°- 
of  friends  and  allies  it  made  them  enemies.  And  they 
could  not  avoid  that  misfortune,  thinking,  as  they  did, 
that  in  order  to  keep  allies  in  dependance,  it  was  ne- 
ceifary  to  treat  them  with  haughtinefs  and  rigour  •,  and 
not  knowing,  that  the  beft  method  for  preferving  do- 
minion, is  conftantly  to  follow  the  maxims  that  have 
been  ufed  in  acquiring  it.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  the 
true  means  for  acquiring  the  obedience  and  fubjedion 
of  a  people  is  actually  to  treat  them  kindly,  and  to  do 
them  good,  and  to  give  them  hopes  of  Hill  greater  ad- 
vantages for  the  future.  But  if,  after  having  con- 
quered them,  they  are  opprefled  and  governed  defpo- 
tically,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if  fuch  a  change  of 
maxims  in  thofe  who  govern  fhould  induce  a  change 
of  condud  in  the  people  fubjeded.  *  Fear  and  terror 
are  but  weak  ties  to  keep  a  people  obedient :  tliey 
hold  only  the  hands,  but  have  no  power  over  the 
heart.  The  proof  of  which  is,  that  they  are  no  fooner 
thrown  off,  than  hatred  and  revolt  break  out. 

The  Romans  did  not  a61:  in  this  manner,     -f  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Commonweal'-h,  when  they  were 

*  Metiis  &  terror  infirma  vincula  caritatis  :  quae  ubi  removeris,  qui 
timere  delierLit,  otiiffe  incipient.     Tacit,  in  Agric.  cap.  32. 
^  t  Populo  Romano  jam  a  principioinopi,  melius  vifiim  amicos,  quam 
fervos  qua^rere;  tutiufque  rati  violentibus,  quam  coadtis  imperitare. 
bALLusT.  in  bell  jugurt. 

very 
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^.R.  54.3.  very  weak,  their  great  maxim  was  to  treat  the  con- 
Ant,  c.  q.^^gj^^^  y^ith  favour  and  lenity,  and  to  make  them  fen- 
fible  of  their  authority  by  ad:s  of  beneficence,  not  by 
violence.  Pheir  aim  v/as  to  keep  them  firm  friends, 
not  (laves  ♦,  and  they  did  not  think,  that  dominion 
could  be  firm  and  permanent  if  the  fubjedts  only  obey- 
ed againft  their  will,  and  not  out  of  affedlion.  And 
it  was  this  that  rendered  them  fo  powerful. 

The  defertion  of  Indibilis  determined  Afdrubal  to 
give  battle.  He  judged  that  a  vidlory  would  put  him 
into  a  condition  to  make  the  States  of  Spain  return  to 
their  duty  •,  and  if  he  were  defeated,  he  could  retire 
into  Gaul,  with  the  troops  he  had  drawn  together,  and 
from  thence  into  Italy,  to  the  aid  of  his  brother  Han- 
nibal. 
Polyb.  K,  Afdrubal's  army  was  then  in  the  country  of  *  Caf- 
608,610.  tulon,  near  the  city  of  *  Bastula  or  Bsecula.  When 
is/ig.  the  Romans  approached,  he  moved  to  poll  himfelf 
upon  an  eminence,  on  the  top  of  which  there  was  a 
plain  of  confiderable  extent.  His  rear  was  covered 
by  a  large  river ;  and  the  reft,  that  is  the  front  and 
flanks,  were  defended  by  a  declivity  of  difficult  afcent. 
A  little  below  that  plain,  by  a  pretty  eafy  defcent^ 
there  was  a  fecond,  which  had  fome  declivity,  but  ter- 
minated hov/ever  at  a  kind  of  rivulet,  and  was  no  lefs 
difficult  of  accefs  than  the  former.  The  next  day^ 
Afdrubal,  feeing  the  Romans  drawn  up  in  battle  be- 
fore their  intrenchments,  made  his  Numidian  cavalry^ 
and  the  light-armed  foot,  both  Balearians  and  Africans^ 
march  down  into  the  fecond  plain.  Scipio  rode  through 
the  feveral  ranks  of  his  army,  and  animated  his  troops, 
by  reprefenting  to  them,  "  That  the  enemy,  defpair- 
ing  of  being  able  to  oppofe  them  in  the  open  country, 
and  diffiding  in  their  own  courage,  fought  their  fafety 
in  the  fituation  of  the  place,  where  they  had  incamped. 

In  pace,  benefices  mag'is,  quam  metu,  impenum  agltare.  Sal- 
LUST.  in  bell.  Catul. 

f  Geographers  differ  very  much  concerning  the  fituation  of  Caftu- 
lon,  and  Baetula  or  Baecnla. 

Cellarius  and  La  Martiniere  place  thefe  two  places  near  the  fource  of 
the  Bsetis  or  Guadalquivir  j  and  Caftulon  at  the  North  of  that  river. 

But 
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But  that  the  Roman  foldiers  had  fcaled  the  walls  of  Cir-  A.R.  54^ 
thagena, which  were  much  higher  than  the  poft  Afdrubal  ^'  * 
had  occupied."  He  laid  no  more,  and  immediately  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  his  light-armed 
troops  and  the  flower  of  his  army,  to  attack  the  Nu- 
midians  and  (lingers,  polled  by  Afdrubal  upon  the  fe- 
cond  plain.  Befides  the  diiHculty  of  the  v/ay,  which 
was  rough  and  fteep,  they  had  to  faftain  a  fhower  of 
darts  difcharged  upon  them.  But  wiien  they  came  to 
the  level  ground,  and  joined  the  enemy,  they  were 
put  to  flight  at  the  firfl  charge.  The  Romans  made 
a  great  flaughter  of  them,  and  forced  thofe  w^ho  ef- 
caped  to  rejoin  the  main  body  of  their  army  upon  the 
higher  eminence. 

Scipio  then  commanded  the  viftorious  troops  to 
advance  directly  againfl  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and 
divided  the  reft  with  Lslius  :  giving  him  orders,  by 
inclining  to  the  right  round  the  hill,  to  find  the  eafiefl 
way  he  could  to  afcend  it.  As  for  himfelf,  inclining 
to  the  left,  after  taking  a  fmall  compafs,  he  advanced 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank.  The  Carthaginians 
wei-e  prefently  pur  into  diforder,  whilft  they  Vv'cre  en- 
deavouring to  face  the  enemy  that  advanced  on  diiTe- 
rent  fides  with  great  crifis.  Whilft  they  were  in  this 
confufion,  Lslius  arrived.  Upon  which  they  imme- 
diately fell  back  to  prevent  their  being  taken  in  the 
rear  :  and  the  firft  line  having  given  way,  in  confor- 
mity to  this  motion,  the  Romans  who  advanced  in  the 
centre,  gained  the  eminence  ;  which  they  could  never 
have  done,  as  -long  as  the  Carthaginians  kept  their 
ranks,  and  the  front  of  their  batde  v/as  covered  by  the 
elephants.  The  flight  became  general,  and  the  flaugh- 
ter was  very  great.  They  loft  in  this "  adion  about 
eight  thoufand  men.  '"  ' 

Afdrubal,  before  the  battle,  had  taken  care  to  fend 
OiT  the  treafure  :  And  afterwards,  having  made  the 
elephants  fet  out  firft,  and  drawn  together  as  many  of 
the  flying  troops  as  he  could,  he  retired  tov/ards  the 
Tagus,  in  order  to  reach  the  .Pyrenees,  and  enter 
Gaul. 

Vol.  JV,  R  Scipio 
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A.  K- 54-3-      Scipio  did  not  think  it  proper  to  purfue  him,  as  I 
Ant.  c.    £1^^!^  iqqj^  obferve.     He  abandoned  the  camp  of  the 

enemy  to  be  plundered,  and  gave  all  the  fpoiis  of  it 
to  the  foldiers,  except  the  free  perfons,  who  were 
ten  thoufandfoot  and  two  thoufand  horfe.  The  Afri- 
cans he  ordered  to  be  ibid,  and  difmilfed  the  Spa- 
niards v/ithout  ranfom. 
Ibid  They  were  fo  highly  affected  with  this  ad  of  gene- 

rofity,  that  thofe  of  them  whom  he  had  taken  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  who  had  farrendered  to  him  before, 
affembled  around  him,  and  unanimoufly  faluted  him 
in  a  general  acclamation  with  the  name  of  King.    Sci- 
pio, after  having  caufed  filence  to  be   made  by  an 
herald,  replied  :  "  That  he  knew  no  title  more  glo- 
rious than  that  of  Irnperator,  which  he  had  received 
from  his  foldiers.     That  *  the  name  of  King,  fo  much 
honoured  and  revered  every  where  elfe,  was  deteftable 
at  Rome.     That  if  they  fuppofed  him.  to  have  the  qua- 
lities of  that  office,  and  confidered  them  as  what  is 
greateft  in  man,  they  might  think  of  him  as  they 
pleafed  •,  but  he  begged  them  not  to  call  him  by  that 
namxe.'*     Thofe  people,  barbarous  as  they  v/ere,  dif- 
cerned  the  greatnefs  of  foul  there  v/as  in  defpifing,  and 
iookins:  dovvn  in  a  manner  from  the  elevation  of  his 
virtue,  upon  a  title  fo  much  the  wifh  and  admiration 
^  of  the  red  of  mortals.     He   afterwards  made  all  the 

Spanifn  nobility  prefents,  and  out  of  a  great  number 
of  horfes,  that  were  part  of  the  fpoiis,  he  defired  In- 
di bills  to  chufe  three  hundred  for  himfelf. 
Liv.  ibid.  Whilit  the  Qunsfcor  was  employed  in  felling  the 
African  prifoners,  according  to  the  order  he  had  re- 
ceived, a  youth  v/as  brought  to  him  of  fuch  beauty 
and  fo  noble  an  afpedb,  as  diilinguiflied  him  from  all 
the  reit.  Being  informed  that  he  was  of  royal  blood, 
he   fent  him   to  Scipio.     That  General  afl<:ed  him, 

*  Regiura  nomen,  alibi  magnum,  Romas  intolerabile  efTe.  Rega- 
iem  animum  in  fe  eiTe,  fi  id  in  hominis  ingenio  amplifnmum  dncerent, 
tacite  judicarent ;  vocis  ufurpatione  abfiinerent.  Senlere  etiam  Bar- 
bai'i  magnitudinem  an? mi,  ciiJLis  miraculo  ncminis  alii  mortales  ftu- 
perent,  id  ex  tani  alto  failigio  alperaantis,    Liv. 

•      ''  Who 
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«'  Who  he  was,  and  of  what  country,  and  how,  being  ^j^^  54i. 
fo  young,  he  came  to  be  in  the  battle  ?  He  anfwered,  209. 
That  he  was  a  Numidian,  and  that  his  name  was  Maf- 
fiva.  That  iiaving  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  fa- 
ther, he  had  been  educated  in  the  palace  of  Gala,  King 
of  the  Numidians,  who  was  his  mother's  brother. 
That  he  had  very  lately  arrived  in  Spain  with  his 
uncle  Mafmifla,  when  the  latter  came  v/ith  his  ca- 
valry to  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians.  That  Ma- 
fmifla, on  account  of  his  youth,  had  not  fuffered 
him  to  be  prefent  in  any  battle.  That  the  day  the 
laft  was  fought  between  the  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians, he  had  fecretly  taken  an  horfe  and  arms, 
and  had  throv/n  himfelf  into  the  midfl  of  the  aflion, 
vinknovm  to  his  uncle  :  but  that  his  horfe  having  been 
killed  under  him,  he  had  fallen  with  him,  and  Vy'as 
taken  by  the  Romans." 

Scipio  gave  orders  for  fomebody  to  take  charge  of 
the  young  Prince,  and  when  the  affairs  which  kept  him 
upon  his  tribunal  were  over,  he  returned  to  his  tent, 
and  having  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  him,  he 
afked  him,  whether  he  defired  to  return  to  MafinifTa  ? 
The  boy  anfwered  with  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes,  that  it 
was  all  he  vnfhed  in  the  world.  Upon  which  Scipio 
gave  him  a  gold  ring,  and  a  robe  called  Latus-clavus 
by  the  Romans,  a  military  coat  in  the  Spanifh  fafiiion, 
with  a  gold  clafp,  and  an  horfe  with  rich  furniture  : 
after  which  he  difmifled  him  with  a  guard  of  cavalry 
to  conduct  him,  who  had  orders  to  attend  him  as  far 
as  he  Ihould  think  fit. 

Scipio  having  aifembled  the  council  of  war,  to  con-  LIv.xxvii, 
fider  how  it  was  neceffary  to  adt  farther  againfl  the  ^^* 
enemy,  fome  were  of  opinion,  that  he  fliould  purfue 
Afdrubal  without  lofs  of  time.  But  he  differed  with 
them  in  that  refpecl  -,  apprehending  that  Mago,  and 
the  other  Afdrubal,  might  arrive  time  enough,  to  join 
their  collegue  with  their  forces.  For  this  reafon,  con- 
tenting himfelf  with  fending  fome  troops  to  occupy  the 
pafs  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  employed  the  reft  of  the  cam- 
paign in  receiving  the  States  of  Spain,  that  came  over 
again  into  the  alliance  of  the  Romans. 

Jl  2  Scipio's 
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A.R.  54-3«      Scipio's  apprehenfion  was  well  founded.     For  fomtf 
-^^^^  ^'  days  after  the  battle  of  Boetula,  he  had  fcarce  quitted 
the  defiles  of  Caftulon  on  his  return  to  Tarraco,  than 
he  received  advice,  that  Mago,  and  Afdrubal  the  fon 
ofGifgo,  were  come  from  the  remoteil  part  of  Spain 
to  join  Afdrubal  tlie  fon  of  Amiicar;  too  late  to  fave 
him  from  the  defeat  he  had  already  luftained,  but  foon 
enough  to  give  him  good  counfel  and  ufeful  aid  for 
the  time  to  comiC.     The  event  fliewed  the  prudence  of 
Scipio's  condud:  in  haftening  the  battle  as  he  had  done. 
A  delay  of  fome  days  might  have  ruined  all  his  mea- 
fures,  and  expofed  him  to  great  danger. 
Lir.xxvr.      Fabius,  afterwards,  reproached  him  as  a  fault  with 
4-1.  having  let  Afdrubal  efcape  out  of  his  hands,  by  not 

purfuing  him  after  gaining  this  battle,  and  of  having 
put  it  in  his  power  to  march  to  Italy,which  might  have 
occafioned  the  ruin  of  Romx,  if  he  had  joined  his  bro- 
ther Hannibal.  And  it  would  really  have  been  a  great 
one,  if  it  had  been  pofiible  for  him  to  have  prevented 
that  effefV.  But  the  faint  terms  in  which  Fabius,  who 
was  at  that  time  extremely  warm  againft  Scipio,  makes 
him  that  reproach,  feems  to  me  to  imply,  that  he  him- 
feif  did  not  think  it  too  well  founded.  For  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  reproaching  him  with  the  fa6t, 
without  giving  any  reafon  to  prove  the  imprudence  of 
it. 

The  three  Generals  united,  held  a  council  upon  the 
different  operations  of  the  approaching  campaign. 
Upon  their  confidering  the  difpofition  of  the  feveral 
States  of  Spain,  only  Afdrubal  the  fon  of  Gifgo  flat- 
tered himfelf,  that  thofe  who  inhabited  the  extremities 
of  the  province  next  the  ocean  and  Cadiz,  knowing  the 
Romans  but  little,  were  ftili  in  the  interefl  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  that  their  fidelity  might  be  relied  upon. 
But  the  other  Afdrubal,  and  Mago,  gave  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  in  refped;  to  the  reft  of  Spain.  They 
agreed,  "  That  Scipio,  by  his  beneficence,  had  won 
every  -body  both  in  general  and  particular,  and  that 
the  troops  of  the  Carthaginians  would  be  expofed  to 
continual  defertionSj  till  all  the  Spanifh  foldiers  were 

either 
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either  made  to  march  to  the  extremities  of  the  pro-  A.R.543. 
vince,  or  even  into  Gaul.  That  for  thefe  reafons,  even  "^^^  * 
thouo;h  the  Senate  of  Carthao-e  had  not  ordered  it, 
Afdrubal  lliould  have  marched  into  Italy  of  himfelf, 
where  the  weight  of  the  war  lay,  and  Vv'here  the  dif- 
pute  between  the  two  powers  was  to  be  decided.  That 
this  choice  was  neceilary,  if  it  v/ere  only  to  remove 
the  Spaniards  out  of  a  country,  where  the  name  of 
Scipio  was  in  fuch  great  veneration.  That  therefore 
the  lofTes  his  army  had  fuflained,  eitlier  by  bad  fuccefs 
in  battle,  or  defertion,  lliould  be  made  up  with  Spa- 
nifh  foldiers.  That  it  was  alfo  proper,  that  Mago 
ihould  leave  the  command  of  his  armvto  Afdrubal  the 
fon  of  Gifgo,  and  go  with  a  large  fum  into  the  iflands 
Baleares  to  raife  foldiers  ;  and  that  the  fame  Afdrubal, 
with  his  troops,  fhould  retire  to  the  fartheft  part  of 
Lufitania,  (now  Portugal)  and  avoid  corning  to  a  battle 
with  tlie  Romans.  That  the  flower  of  the  whole  ca- 
valry fhould  be  chofen,  to  form  a  body  of  three  thou- 
fand  horfe,  v/ith  which  Mafiniifa  fliould  over-run  Hif- 
pania  *  Citerior,  to  aid  the  allies  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  ravage  the  countries  of  the  enemy."  After  having 
formed  thefe  projedls,  they  feparated  in  order  to  put 
them  in  execution,  And  this  is  all  that  paiTed  in  Spain 
'this  year. 

*  This  is  fpeaking  after  the  Carthaginians.  It  feems  natural  to  un- 
derfland  by  Hilpania  Citerior,  what  the  Romans  called  Hifpania  Uite- 
rior,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  Uterus  to  the  Ocean. 
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Marcellus  accufcd  by  his  enemies ^  defends  limfelf  with  fuc^ 
cefs.  The  riew  Confuls  enter  upon  office.  The  Ludi 
Apollinares  rendered  annual.  The  inhabitants  of  Ar- 
retiu/U  are  obliged  to  give  h  ft  ages.  The  affair  of  the 
Tarentines  is  treated  in  the  Senate.  Affair  of  Livius. 
A  detachment  cf  the  Romans  fall  into  an  ambufcade  of 
Hannibal s.  Nezv  ar/ibufcade  cf  Hannibal:  Marctllus 
is  killed  in  it,  Ccntraft  between  Fabius  and  Marcellus, 
Hannibal  is  ca-ght  in  his  own  flares  at  Salapia.  He 
caiifcs  thefiege  cf  Loct  i  to  be  raifed.  The  Conful  Crif- 
piuus  writes  to  the  Senate.,  to  inform  it  of  thd  death  cf 
MarceLus^  and  receives  different  orders  from  it.  The 
Roman  fleet  beats  that  of  tie  Carthaginians  near  Clupea, 
Affairs  of  the  Greeks.  Death  of  the  Conful  Crifpinus, 
Claud.  Nero  a>.d  M,  Livius  Co  fids  ele£l.  They  are 
reconciled.  Provinces  of  the  two  Confuls.  Cenfus. 
Place  cf  the  affemblies  covered.  The  Confuls  make  the 
levies  with  unufual  rigour.  Afdriibal  pcffes  the  Alps. 
He  befieges  Placentia.  Rough  anfwer  of  Livius  to  Fa- 
lius  fear ce  probable.     Body  of  Nero's  army.     He  gains 

■  a  firft  vi5iory  over  Hannibal  \  andfoon  after  a  fe con d. 
Letters  J  rom  Afdrubal  to  Hanribal  intercepted.  Bold 
dtf.gn  formed  by  Nero.  He  fets  out  to  join  his  collegue 
Livius.  Alarm  of  Rome  upon  the  news  of  Nero^s  de- 
parture. He  declares  his  defign  to  his  troops,  Nero 
arrive^  at  the  camp  of  Livius  .^  and  joins  his  troops  with 
thofe  of  his  collegue.  B^^ttle  with  Afdrubal.  Total  de- 
feat of  Lis  army :  himfef  is  killed,  AfdrubaCs  head 
thrown  into  Hannibars  camp.  He  retires  to  the  extre- 
mity if  Bruttium.  Triumph  of  Livius  and  Nero,  Re- 
flections upon  Nero^s  enterprize^  and  the  conduEi  cf  Li- 
vius, 

IT  fcems,  that  as  fcon  as  Scipio  began  to  appear  in 
a6lion,  the  glory  of  all  the  other  Roman  Generals 
"  zo^.      was  in  lome  eclipfe,     That  of  Fabius  iliil  fuflained  it- 
i"slf  however,  and  the  taking  of  Tarentum,  though 

more 
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more  the  efFedl  of  ilratagem  than  force,  did  not  fail  to  A.r.  54^. 
do  him  honour.  But  the  reputation  of  Fulvius  fell  ^'^^'-  ^' 
entirely  to  the  ground,  and  Marcellus  was  even  in  dif- 
grace  after  having  been  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians ; 
befides  which,  people  were  difpleafed  with  his  having 
put  his  troops  into  quarters  at  Venuha  without  v/ait- 
ing  the  end  of  the  campaign,  v/hilfl  Hannibal  kept 
the  field,  and  marched  through  a  great  part  of  Italy, 
C.  Publicius  Bibulus,  Tribune  of  the  People,  was 
his  declared  enemy.  By  continually  exclaiming 
againft  him  in  all  the  afTcmblies  of  the  People  from 
the  day  he  had  been  worded  by  Flannibal,  he  had  al- 
ready much  hurt  his  reputation  in  the  fenfe  of  thePe(>-\> 
pie  ;  and  they  talked  of  nothing  lefs  than  divefling 
him  of  his  authority,  when  his  friends  prevailed,  that 
he  fliouid  leave  one  of  his  Lieutenants  at  Venufia  to 
command  there  in  his  place,  whilil  he  came  to  Rome 
to  juilify  himfelf  againft  the  accufations  formed  againft 
him  in  his  abfence. 

By  accident  Marcellus  and  Fulvius  arrived  at  Rome 
the  fame  day  ;  the  firfl  to  obviate  the  affront  intended 
him  ;  and  the  other,  to  prefide  in  the  afiemblies, 
which  were  foon  to  be  held  for  the  eiedlion  of  Confuls. 

The  affair  of  Marcellus  came  on  in  the  Flaminian    . 
Circus  v/ith  a  great  concourfe  of  the  People,  and  in  ^j^*^^^^^* 
the  prefence  of  all  orders  of  the  Comm.onwealth.  The  Piwt.  in 
Tribune  of  the  People  not  only  attacked  him,  but  the  ^^^^-3^4. 
whole  nobility.     "  He  faid,  that  it  was  by  their  arti- 
fices, and  defigned  delays,  that  Hannibal  had  conti- 
nued ten  years  in  Italy,  and  feemed  to  have  taken  pof- 
fefTion  of  it   by  a  longer  refidence  than  he  had  ever 
^made  at  Carthage.     That  the  Roman  people  were  well 
rewarded  for   having   continued   Marcellus  in  com- 
mand, v/hofe  army,  twice  beaten  by  the  enemy,  en- 
joyed themfelves,  and  lived  at  their  eafe  during  the 
whole  fummer  in  the  fhade  of  the  v/alls  and  houfes  of 
Venufia."     Marcellus  replied  in  few  v/ords,  and  v/ith 
great  noblenefs,  contenting  himfelf  with  modeflly  re- 
peating his  principal  adions,  the  meer  recital  of  which, 
without  reHedions  or  other  proofs,  was  an  entire  apo- 
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A.R.  543-  logy  for  him.  But  the  principal  citizens  took  his  dc- 
^ilq?'  ^<^^ce  upon  themfelves  in  an  higher  tone,  and  fpoke 
in  his  favour  with  abundance  of  force  and  freedom. 
They  admoniftied  the  people  not  to  judge  v/orfe  of 
Marcellus  than  the  enemy  himfelf,  in  accufing  him  of 
cov/ardice,  v/ho  v/as  the  only  one  of  all  their  Generals, 
that  Hannibal  had  induilrioufiy  fhunned,  and  with 
whom  he  flill  perfevered  as  carefully  to  avoid  a  battle, 
as  he  ardently  fought  it  with  all  the  reft. 

The  fentence  v/as  not  ambiguous.  Not  only  the 
Tribune's  propofal  for  divefting  Marcellus  of  the  com- 
mand was  rejeded,  but  tlie  next  day  all  the  centuries 
unanimouily  eleiied  him  Conful.  We  cannot  but  feel 
a  fecret  indignation  againft"  the  excefllve  licence  of  a 
Tribune,  who  obliges  fo  great  a  man  as  Marcellus  to 
appear  before  the  People  as  a  criminal,  and  there  to 
give  an  account  of  his  actions.  But  it  was  this  very 
licence,  all  vicious  and  blamiCable  as  it  was,  that  had 
long  preferved  in  Rome  that  liberty,  which  may  be 
called  the  foul  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  keeping  the 
Generals  and  Magiftrates  within  the  bounds  of  their 
duty  by  a  juft  fubordination,  and  an  entire  dependance 
upon  the  authority  of  the  People,  and  the  fovereignty 
of  the  lav/s. 

The  People  gave  T.  Quintius  Crifpinus,  who  was 
aftually  Prstor,  to  Marcellus  for  collegue.  The 
next  day  they  created  Prstors,  P.  Licinius  CrafTus 
Dives,  v/ho  v/as  Pontifex  Maxim  us ;  P.  Licinius  Va- 
rus, Sex.  Julius  Caefar,  and  Q.  Claudius  Fiamen. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  alTembly  v/as  held,  the 
people  were  in  fome  anxiety  about  Hetruria,  v/here 
an  infurrcdlion  was  apprehended,  and  the  Prastor  upon 
the  fpot  had  fent  advice,  that  the  city  of  Arretium 
feemed  to  be  at  the  head  of  that  defign.  Marcellus 
was  difpatched  thither  immediately,  and  his  prefence 
put  an  inftant  ftop  to  the  diforders  that  had  began  to 
break  cut. 


M.  Clau- 
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M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  V.  A.R.544. 

Tr\  r^  y^iv:)     Ant.  C. 

.  Q^JINTIUS    CrISPINVS,  -208 

Thefe  two  Coafuls  entered  upon  ofBce  the  eleventh  Liv.xxvii* 
year  of  the  war  with  Hannibal.  Both  of  them  had  *^* 
Italy  for  their  province,  with  the  two  armies  that 
had  ferved  under  the  Confuls  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  other  Magidrates  and  Generals  had  each 
their  employment  and  province  afiigned  them.  The 
whole  forces  of  the  Commonwealth  this  year  confifted 
of  twenty-one  legions,  that  is,  of  an  hundred  and  five 
thoufand  foot,  and  fix  thoufand  three  hundred  horfe. 

The  plague,  with  which  Rome  was  at  that  time  af-  LIv.xxvH. 
flidled,  occafioned  the  people  to  vov/  and  perpetuate  ^3- 
the  Ludi  Apollinares,  and  to  fix  the  day  for  celebrat- 
ing them,  which  was  the  fifth  of  July. 

The  difquiet  increafing  every  day  in  refpe(5l  to  the  Liv.xxvli. 
people  of  Arretium,  the  Senate  wrote  to  the  Proprs-  ^v 
tor  Tubulus,  to  demand  hoUages  of  them  immediately, 
and  fent  C.  Terentius  Varro  thither  to  receive  and 
bring  them  to  Rome.  As  foon  as  the  latter  arrived 
with  fome  troops,  he  pofted  guards  at  all  the  proper 
parts  of  the  place,  and  having  miade  the  Senators  come 
to  the  Forum,  he  ordered  them  to  give  hoftages. 
Upon  their  demanding  two  days  to  confider  of  it,  he 
declared,  that  if  they  did  not  comply  direclly,  he  the 
next  day  would  take  away  all  the  children  of  the  Sena- 
tors. He  then  gave  orders,  that  the  ofiicers  Ihould 
keep  a  good  guard  at  the  gates,  that  nobody  might 
quit  the  city.  The  negligence  with  which  this  order 
was  put  in  execution,  gave  feven  of  the  principal  Sena- 
tors opportunity  to  quit  the  place  before  night,  with 
their  children.  Their  eflates  were  confifcated  and 
fold  the  next  day  ;  and  from  the  remaining  Senators 
fix  fcore  hoftages  were  taken,  who  were  carried  to 
Rome,  and  proper  meafures  were  taken  to  fecure  the 
city. 

The  affair  of  the  Tarentines  was  afterwards   can-  lIv.xxvH. 
.  vaTed  in  ;  he  Senate  with  abundance  of  warmth,  in  the  15- 
preience  of  Fabius.     That  General,  who  had  com-  ^^^'^  '"g^^ 
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A.  R.  54-4.  manded  in  reducing  them,  ufed  all  his  credit  at  this 
"^^io/^'  time  to  defend  them.  All  the  reft  had  declared  againft 
them,  and  maintained  that  as  they  were  no  lefs  crimi- 
nal than  the  Campanians,  they  ought  to  be  punifned 
with  as  much  feverity.  After  great  debates,  the 
Senate,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  Manius  Aci- 
lius,  decreed  that  a  ftrong  garrifon  fhould  be  kept  in 
the  place  ;  that  all  the  inhabitants  fhould  be  kept 
within  the  walls  ;  and  that  in  time,  when  the  peace  of 
Italy  iliould  be  reilored,  their  affair  Ihould  be  examined 
anew. 

They  were  no  lefs  divided  in  refpe6t  to  the  manner  M. 
Livius  the  Governor  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  Ihould 
be  treated.  Some  were  for  having  a  note  of  infamy  fet 
upon  hini  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  for  having  deli- 
vered up  the  cicy  to  the  enemy  through  negligence. 
Others  decreed  him  rev^ards,  for  having  defended  the 
citadel  during  five  years,  and  afiirmed  it  was  owing  to 
him,  that  Tarentum  had  been  re- taken.  "  That's 
"  true,  faid  Fabius  fmiling ;  for  if  he  had  not  loft  that 
*'  city,  I  Ihould  not  have  retaken  it."  Nothing  was 
determined  in  the  affair. 

The  two  Confuls  had  joined  each  other  in  Apulia, 
and  incamped  feparately  between  Venufia  and  Bantia, 
at  about  a  league  from  each  other.  Hannibal  quitted 
the  country  of  the  Locrians,  and  approached  their 
army.  The  Confuls,  v/ho  v/ere  both  equally  adlive 
and  warm.,  drew  out  their  troops  in  battle  almoft  every 
day,  not  doubting  but  they  ftiould  terminate  the  war 
happily,  if  Hannibal  lliould  dare  to  venture  a  battle 
with  the  united  armies  of  both  the  Confuls.  The 
Carthaginian  General  was  far  from  having  any  fuch 
(defign.  He  confined  himfelf  entirely  to  ftratagem, 
the  fuccefs  of  which  he  had  experienced,  and  thought 
only  of  laying  ambufcades  for  the  enemy. 
Liv.xxvli.  As  the  two  armies  only  fkirmifhed  with  each  other 
Phit  in  ^^"^'^"^  various  fuccefs,  x}{iQ  Confuls  believed,  that  dur- 
Marc.315.ing  this  kind  of  inafiivity  they  might  form  the  fiege 
of  Locri  i  and  in  order  to  that,  they  ordered  part  of . 
the  troops  in  garrifon  at  Tarentum,  to  inveft  Locri  by 
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land,  whilft  L.  Cincius,  the  Fr^tor  of  Sicily,  befieged  ^^^  544- 
it  by  fea.  Hannibal,  who  had  intelligence  of  what  aos. ' 
paft,  detached  three  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thoufand 
horfe,  with  orders  to  pod  themfelves  in  ambufcade  in 
the  way  from  Tarentum  to  Locri,  in  a  valley  under 
Petilia.  The  Romans,  who  had  not  fent  out  fcouts, 
fell  into  this  fnare.  The  enemy  killed  about  two 
thoufand  of  them,  and  took  two  hundred  prifoners. 
The  reft  having  taken  to  flight,  difperfed  themfelves 
into  the  country  and  the  woods,  and  regained  Taren- 
tum. 

Between  the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  that  of  ■ 
the  Romans,  there  was  an  eminence  covered  with 
bufhes  and  full  of  hollows.  The  Romans  were  fur- 
prized,  that  Hannibal,  who  had  arrived  iirft  at  fo  com- 
modious a  place,  had  not  occupied  it :  but  That  itfelf 
was  a  reafon,  why  they  fliould  have  fufpected  it. 
During  the  night  he  had  lent  fome  Numidian  fquadrons 
with  orders  to  keep  clofe  in  the  day-time  in  the  midfl 
of  the  wood,  without  ftirring  in  the  leaft,  that  the  Ro- 
mans might  not  difcover  them,  nor  the  brightnefs  of 
their  arms  betray  them.  In  the  camp  of  Marcellus 
they  thought  and  talked  in  a  manner  moft  capable  of 
favouring  the  defign  of  the  enemy.  They  faid  openly, 
that  it  was  neceflary  to  feize  that  hill,  and  to  intrench 
there,  becaufe  if  Hannibal  prevented  them,  they  would 
have  the  enemy  over  their  l>iads.  The  Conful  Mar- 
cellus was  ftruck  with  thefe  reports ;  and  addrefling 
himfelf  to  his  collegue  :  "  Let  us  go  to  the  place  our- 
"  felves,  faid  he,  with  a  fmall  number  of  horfe. 
*'  When  we  have  examined  the  poft  with  our  own 
*'  eyes,  we  fhall  be  more  certain,  in  refpe6t  to  the 
*'  choice  it  is  proper  we  fhould  make."  Was  this 
then  a  funftion  for  Generals  and  Confuls  ?  Crifpinus 
confented  to  it,  and  they  immediately  fet  out  with  two 
hundred  and  twenty  horfe,  all  Hetrurians  except  forty, 
who  were  of  Fregella^.  M.  Marcellus,  the  Conful's 
fon,  and  other  officers,  attended  them.  The  enemy 
had  polled  a  foldier,  fo  as,  without  being  feen  by  the 
pLomans,  he  could  perceive  all  the  motions  made  in 

their 
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A.iR.  544-  theif  army.     That  centinel  having  made  his  fignal, 
'^08^'  thofe  who  were  in  ambufcade  fuffered  Marcellus  to 
approach  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  little  hill.     They 
then  rofe  up^  and   all    together,  railing    great   cries, 
came  on   to  charge  the  detachment  of  the  Romans. 
The  Confuls,  feeing  it  equally  impofiible  to  gain  the 
eminence  poffefTed  by  the  enemy,  or  to  return  back,  be- 
ing furrounded  on  ail  fides,  chofe  to  defend  them.felves 
courageouily.     And  they  would  have  difputed  the  vic- 
tory longer,  if  the  flight  of  the  Hetrurians  had  not  put 
the  reft  mto  a  confternation.     In  the  mean  time,  the 
Fregellani,  abandoned  by  their  companions,  did  not 
ceafe  to  fight,  as  long  as  the  Confuls  were  at  their 
head,  and  animated  them  by  their  difcourfe  and  ex- 
ample.    But  when  they  faw,    that  they  were   both 
wounded,  and  that   Marcellus  himfelf,  after  having 
been   ran  through  with  a  lance,  fell  dying  from  his 
horfe,  the  few  that  remained  fled  with  Crifpinus,  v/ho 
had   been  ran  into  the   body  with  two  javelins,  and 
young  Marcellus,  who  was  wounded.     Aulus  Manlius 
the   legionary  Tribune,  and  M.  Aulius,  one  of  the 
comm.anders  of  the  allies,  were  killed  in  the  a61:ion  : 
L.  Arennius,  the  other,  was  taken  prifoner.     Five  of 
the  Conful's  Li6lors  fell  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands  : 
the  reft  were  either  killed,  or  fled  v/ith   the  Conful. 
Forty-three  of  the  horfe  periihed,  either  in  the  battle, 
Qv  in  flight.    Eighteen  rerrjained  prifoners.    The  camp 
began  to  make  fome  motions  in  order  to  go   to  the 
Conful's  aid,  when  Crifpinus,  with  his  collegue's  fon, 
and  the  mournful  remains  of  fo  unfortunate  an  expe- 
dit.on,  were  feen  returning. 
Piut.  in  We  cannot  refufe  Marcellus  the  honour  of  having 

Fab.  1S5.  been  one  of  the  greateft  of  the  Roman  captains.  Fa- 
id.nii\iarc.|^-^^^^^  he  equally  contributed  to  preferve  the  Com^ 
monweakh  :  and  it  is  with  reaion,  that  the  one  was 
called  "  the  Buckler,"  and  the  other  "  the  Sword,"  of 
Rome.  Fabius,  of  a  firm  and  determinate  difpofition, 
never  departed  from  the  plan  he  had  firft  formedy 
which  was  abfolutely  neceflary,  at  leaft  in  the  begin- 
ning, for  re-inftating  affairs,  and  reviving  the  confir 
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dence  b)r  degrees  of  the  difcouraged  troops ;  and  like  ^^-R-  544- 
a  river,  which  runs  without  noife,  and  continually  en-  "^"^j^' 
croaches  upon  the  fliore,  he  made  it  his  care,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  in  it,  inlenfibly  to  undermine  the  flrength  of 
an  enemy,  whom  the  victories  he  had  gained  had 
made  haughty  and  daring.  Marcellus,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  was  of  an  a6live  and  fliining  valour,  made 
an  impatience  to  fight  fucceed  the  conilernation  with 
which  the  Romans  had  long  been  feized,  and  fo  ex- 
alted their  courage,  as  to  make  them  capable,  not 
only  of  not  yielding  the  vidtory  eafily,  but  of  difput- 
ing  it  obftinately ;  fo  that  Hannibal  met  Marcellus 
every  where  in  his  way,  like  an  impetuous  torrent, 
that  fruilrated  all  his  defigns,  and  ruined  all  his  enter- 
prizes.  Thus  the  refolution  and  conflancy  of  the  one, 
in  keeping  always  upon  the  defenfive,  with  the  auda- 
city and  activity  of  the  other,  who  rifqued  every  thing, 
were  the  prefervation  of  Rome. 

But  it  muft  be  owned,  that  if  the  glory  of  their  lives  Liv.xxvli. 
was  almoil  equal,  though  in  a  quite  different  fpecies  p[^t  iu 
of  merit,  the  fate  of  Marcellus  feems  to  give  the  ad-  M-^rc. 
vantage  to  the  wife  flownefs  of  Fabius.  His  *  death, 
deplorable  in  every  light,  is  particularly  fo,  as  it  leaves 
room  to  accufe  him  of  having  expofed  his  ov/n  perfon 
and  that  of  his  collesue,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
whole  Commonwealth,  to  the  danger  of  perifhing,  by 
an  a6livity  that  fuited  neither  his  age  (for  he  was  then 
above  fixty)  nor  the  prudence  he  ought  to  have  ac- 
quired in  the  great  number  of  years  he  had  been  in  the 
fervice.  When  a  General's  prefence  is  either  neceiTary, 
or  of  great  moment  for  the  fuccefs  of  an  important 
and  decifive  adtion,  he  ought  not  to  fpare  his  own  per- 
fon. But  when  the  advantage  refulting  from  an  action 
is  not  confiderable,  or  he  hazards  every  thing  in  ex- 
pofmg  himfelf,  this  is  not  properly  bravery,  but  rafh- 
nefs  and  extravagance.     He  ought  to  remember,  that 

*  Mors  Marcelli,  cum  alloqui  miferabilis  fuit,  turn  quod  nee  pro 
sctate  (major  jam  enira  fexaglntaannis  erat)  neque  pro  veteris  prudeu- 
tia  ducis,  tarn  improvide  fe,  collegamque  &  prope  totain  rempublicara 
ia  prteceps  dederat.     Liv. 

there 
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A.R.  544- there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  General  and  a  pri- 
"^zosf  *  ^^^^  foldier  :  and  fhouid  expofe   himfelf  only  as  be- 
comes a  General  j  as  the  head,  not  the  hand  -,  as  him 
who  is  to  give  orders,  not  as  thofe  who  are  to  put  them 
Plut.  in     in  execution.     Euripides  fays  in  one  of  his  pieces, 
pT^^  &    "  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  necefiary  for  a  General  to  die,  it  ought 
Marc!       to  be  when  he  lays  down  his  life  in  the  arms  of  Vir- 
tue •,"  to  fignify  that  there  is  no  true  valour  without 
wifdom  and  prudence  ;  and  that  only  virtue,  and  not 
a  vain  defire  of  glory,  has  a  right  over  the  life  of  a 
General :   becaufe  the  firft  duty  of  valour  is  to  fave 
App.  in     him,  who  faves    others.      Accordingly    Appian   ob- 
bell.  An-  ferves,  that  Hannibal  praifed   him  as  a  foldier,  but 

'  ^^^'   blamed  him  very  much  as  a  General. 
Liv.xxvil.      Hannibal,    to  take  the  advantage  of  the   terror, 
^^-  which  he  well  knev/  the  death  of  Marcellus,  and  his 

-ApP'  343-  collegue's  wounds,  muft  have  fpread  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans, marched  immediately,  and  incamped  with  his 
army  upon  the  eminence,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
battle  had  been  fought.  He  there  found  the  body  of 
Marcellus,  and  caufed  it  to  be  interred.  As  to  Crif- 
pinus,  terrified  by  his  collegue's  death  and  his  own 
wounds,  he  retreated  the  following  night  to  the  tops 
cf  the  neareft  and  higheft  mountains,  where  he  fortified 
his  camp  fo  as  to  make  it  impoinble  to  be  attacked  on 
any  fide. 

On  this  occafion  both  Generals  Ihewed  abundance 
cf  addrefs  and  prudence,  the  one  in  laying  fnares  for 
his  enemy,  and  the  other  in  avoiding  them.  The 
ring:  of  Marcellus  had  fallen  into  the  hinds  of  Han- 
nibal  with  his  body.  Crifpinus,  apprehending  that 
he  mig^ht  ufe  it  to  deceive  the  allies  of  the  Common- 
wealth,  wrote  advice  to  all  the  neighbouring  cities, 
that  his  collegue  had  been  killed,  and  that  Hannibal 
had  the  feal  Marcellus  ufed  in  his  life  in  his  hands  ; 
that  in  confequence,  they  fhouid  give  no  credit  to  any 
letters  that  fliould  come  in  the  name  and  under  the  feal 
of  Marcellus.  This  precaution  was  wife,  and  not  ufe- 
lefs.  The  courier  from  Crifpinus  was  fcarce  arrived 
at  Salapia,  than  a  letter  was  received  there  from  Han- 
nibal, 
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nibal,  but  wrote  in  the  name  of  Marcellus,  to  tell  A,  R.  544, 
them,  that  he  would  come  to  Salapia  the  next  night-,  ^l\^  * 
and  that  the  foldiers  of  the  garrifon  fhould  hold  them- 
felves  inreadi.iefs  to  obey  his  commands,  in  cafe  he 
fhould  have  occafion  for  them.  The  people  of  Sala- 
pia prefently  perceived  the  cheat ;  and  well  aflured, 
that  Hannibal,  inragcd  by  their  treachery,  fought  oc- 
cafion to  revenge  it,  as  well  as  the  lofs  of  his  cavalry, 
they  difmilTed  Hannibal's  meffenger,  w^ho  was  a  Ro- 
man deferter,  in  order  that  they  might  take  proper 
meafures  unobferved  againft  the  deceit  of  their  enemy. 
The  officers  pofced  the  inhabitants  upon  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  in  all  the  places  that  required  guards  ; 
ordered  the  fentinels  and  polls  to  v/atch  with  the  ut- 
moil  attention  that  night  j  and  placed  the  bed  troops 
of  the  garrifon  near  the  gate,  where  they  judged  Han- 
nibal would  arrive,  as  he  did  towards  the  end  of  the 
night.  The  Roman  deferters  formed  the  advanced 
guard,  armed  in  the  Roman  manner ;  and  all  talking 
Latin,  called  upon  the  centinels,  and  ordered  them  to 
open  the  gate  to  the  Conful,  who  was  upon  the  point 
of  arriving.  The  centinels  pretending  to  move  at 
their  bidding,  made  a  great  noife  and  ftir  in  opening 
the  gate.  As  the  portcullis  was  down,  they  partly 
made  ufe  of  levers  and  partly  of  cords  for  drawing  it 
tip.  The  deferters  no  fooner  faw  it  high  enough  for 
them  to  go  under  it  upright,  than  they  came  in  crouds 
to  enter.  But  when  about  fix  hundred  of  them  had 
palled,  the  guards  loofing  the  cords  that  kept  the  port- 
cullis fufpended,  let  it  fall  with  a  great  noife.  The  in- 
habitants immediately  fell  upon  the  deferters  who  had 
entered,  and  v/ho  carried  their  arms  negligently  made 
fall  behind  their  backs,  like  perfons  v/ho  march  with 
nothino;  to  fear  amidfl  friends  and  allies  :  and  others 
beat  down  thofe  v/ho  remained  v/iihout  the  gate  with 
Hones,  clubs,  and  darts.  Hannibal,  having  been  thus 
catched  in  his  own  net,  retired  in  great  confufion,  and 
marched  towards  Locri,  in  order  to  raife  the  ficge  of 
that  city,  which  Cinciu3  carried  on  vigoroufly  with 

machines 
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R.  A.  544.  machines   of  all  kinds,   that  he  had  brought   frorH^ 

""Zf-   Sicily. 

Liv.xxvii.      Mago,  who  defended  the  place,  was  almoil  in  de- 
^^'  fpair   of  being   able  to  keep  it,  when   the  news  of 

the  death  of  Marcellus  gave  him  fome  hope.  That 
was  foon  increafed  by  a  courier  from  Hannibal,  with 
advice  that  he  had  detached  the  Numidian  cavalry, 
and  was  advancing  himfeif  to  his  aid  with  his  infantry, 
that  marched  with  the  utmoft  diligence.  For  this 
reafon,  as  foon  as  he  knew  that  the  Numidians  were 
upon  the  point  of  arriving  by  the  fignal  given  him  by 
them  from  an  eminence,  he  immediately  caufed  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  be  opened,  and  attacked  the  be- 
fiegers  with  a  boldnefs  and  vigour  that  amazed  them. 
That  furprize,  and  not  the  equality  of  forces,  at  firft 
kept  the  advantage  in  fomiC  fufpence.  But  the  Numi- 
dians no  fooner  arrived,  than  the  Romans  were  terrified 
and  made  to  their  Ihips,  leaving  the  machines  they  had 
ufed  in  battering  the  walls  of  Locri  in  the  poffeflion 
of  the  Carthaginians.  The  fiege  of  that  city  was 
raifed  by  Hannibal's  arrival  only. 
Liv.xxvii.  When  Crifpinus  received  advice  that  the  Carthagi- 
'9'  nian  General  was  fet  out  for  the  country  of  the  Bruttii, 

he  ordered  M.  Marcellus  the  legionary  Tribune,  who 
apparently  had  received  only  a  flight  wound,  to  march 
the  army  his  collcgue  had  commanded  to  Venufia. 
As  for  himfeif,  he  fet  out  with  his  legions  for  Capua 
in  a  litter,  the  motion  of  which  he  could  fcarce  lup- 
-  port  on  account  of  his  wounds,  which  were  very  con- 
siderable. On  his  departure  he  wrote  to  the  Senate, 
to  inform  it  of  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  collegue, 
and  his  own  dang-er.  He  told  them,  "  That  he  could 
not  come  to  Rome  to  prefide  at  the  eledion  of  ma- 
giilrates,  becaufe,  befides  the  bad  flate  he  was  in,  in 
effedt  of  his  v/ounds,  he  apprehended  for  the  city  of 
Tarentum,  upon  which  Hannibal,  v/ho  v/as  in  the 
country  of  Bruttium,  might  make  fom^e  attempt. 
That  he  defired  fome  of  the  mod  able  Senators  might 
be  fent  to  confer  with  him.'* 

The 
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The  reading:  of  this  letter  occafioned  at  once  ^vcslZ  A.  R.  544* 
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grief  for  the  death  of  one  of  the  Confuls,  and  no  lefs  ^^g,  ' 
pain  for  the  life  of  the  other.  They  fent  Q^Fabius  the 
fon  of  Pvlaximus  to  the  army  at  Venufia,  and  three  de- 
puties to  the  Conful,  who  were  Sext.  Julius  Ccefar, 
L.  Licinius  Pollio,  and  C.  Cincius  Alimentus,'  v/ho 
had  been  returned  fome  days  from  Sicily,  They  had 
orders  to  tell  him,  That  if  he  could  not  come  to  Rome 
to  prefide  at  the  ele6lions,  he  fhould  create  a  Didator 
to  hold  the  affemblies  in  his  Head. 

During  this  fame  campaign,  M.  Valerius  weit  from  lIv.xxvu, 
Sicily  to  Africa,  with  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  fail ;  made  29. 
a  defcent  near  Clupea,  and  ravaged  all  the  country 
around  it,  without  any  refiflance.  But  he  was  foon 
obliged  to  return  on  board  his  Ihips,  becaufe  he  was 
informed,  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  of  fourfcore  fail, 
was  upon  the  point  of  arriving.  He  gave  it  battle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clupea,  and  defeated  it ;  and  hav- 
ing taken  eighteen  fhips,  and  put  the  reft  to  flight,  he 
returned  to  Lilyb^um  with  great  fpoils. 

There  was  at  the  fame  time  great  movements  in  lIv.xxvII. 
Greece,  excited  and  fomented  by  the  Romans,  to  find  3^— 3^» 
Philip  employment  at  home.  The  ^Etolians  on  one 
fide,  fupported  by  the  Romans,  and  Philip  with  the 
Achsans,  were  the  principal  a6lors  in  them.  I  have 
related  thefe  events  in  the  Ancient  Hiftorv,  to  which 
they  more  particularly  belong.  In  the  fequel  I  fliall 
fpeak  of  what  has  moft  relation  to  the  Roman  Pliftory. 

At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Conful  T.  Quintius  Liv.xxvII. 
Crifpinus,  after  having  created  a  Dictator  to  hold  the  ^^' 
aflTemblies,  died  of  his   wounds.     This  Didlator  was 
T.  Maniius  Torquatus,  who  appointed  Cn.  Servilius 
General  of  the  horfe. 

As  the  two  Confular  armies  were  v/ithout  Generals  j-,  ^^,.; 
fo  near  the  enemy,  the  firft  care  of  the  Senators,  every  33,  34. 
thing  elfe  being  poftponed,  was  to  eled:  Confuls  as  foon 
as  poflTible,  whofe  prudence,  as  well  as  valour,  might 
make  them  proof  againft  Hannibal's  ftratagems.  They 
confidered,  "  That  all  the  loflTes,  which  had  been  fuf- 
tained  during  this  war,  were  folely  to  be  imputed  to 

Vol.  IV.  S  the 
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A.R.  544-the  ralli  and  imi^etuous  chara6lers  of  the  GenefSs, 
;^^3^  *  who  had  coinmanded :  but  that  particularly  this  laft 
year,  the  Conllib,  from  liaving  abandoned  themfelves 
too  much  to  their  ardor  for  coming  to  blows  with  Han- 
nibal, had  throv/n  themfelves  into  the  precipice.  But 
that  the  Gods,  throudi  an  erfedt  of  their  goodnefs  and 
mercy,  had  fpared  the  armies,  who  had  not  fhared  in 
this  fault,  and  had  made  the  pun iilim.ent  due  to  their 
temerity  fall  only  upon  the  Confuls." 

The  Senators,  on  enquiring  upon  whom  they  fliould 
caft  their  eyes  for  the  Confuifnip,  were  of  opinion, 
that  C.  Claudius  Nero  merited  that  honour  preferably 
to  all  others.  But  as,  whilft  they  confeffed  his  excel- 
lent qualities,  he  feem.ed  of  a  difpofition  too  warm  and 
enterprizing  for  the  prefent  conjundlures,  and  fuch  an 
enemy  as  Hannibal,  they  thought  it  neceffary  to  give 
him  a  coUegue,  wliofe  coolnefs  and  prudence  might 
be  capable  to  qualify  his  ardor. 

M.  Livius,  fom.e  years  before,  had  been  condemned 
by  a  fentence  of  the  People,  on  the  expiration  of  his 
ConfuKhlp.  He  had  rcfented  this  affront  fo  highly, 
that  he  had  retired  into  the  country  ;  and  he  had  been 
eight  years  v/ithcut  fetting  foot  in  Rome,  refufing  to 
have  any  commerce  with  unjufl  and  ungrateful  citizens. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  Confuls  M.  Marcellus 
and  M.  Valerius  had  at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to 
return  to  the  city.  But,  confining  himfelf  wnthin  his 
domellic  affairs,  he  had  no  fliare  in  thofe  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  always  retaining  a  fad  and  deje^bed  outfide,  and 
fuffering  his  beard  and  hair  to  grow.  The  Cenfors  L. 
Veturius  and  P.  Licinius  obliged  him  afterwards  to 
quit  all  thefe  figns  of  affliction,  and  to  come  to  the 
Senate.  He  complied  with  their  authority  ;  but  what- 
ever affair  was  treated,  he  never  opened  his  mouth,  ex- 
cept to  exprefs  his  afient  or  diffent  to  a  queftion.  He 
at  length  threw  off  fo  tenacious  a  filence,  to  defend 
one  of  his  relations  in  an  affair  of  honour  :  this  might 
be  the  M.  Livius  Governor  of  Tarentum,  of  whom 
we  have  fpoken  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  This 
new  condud  drew  upon  him  the  eyes  and  attention  of 

the 
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the  \vhole  Senate.  Every  body  made  their  own  re-  A-  R-  S44. 
fiedions  upon  it.  It  was  faid,  "  That  the  People  had  "^'g^^' 
pafTed  fentence  upon  him  iinjuflly.  That  it  had  been  a 
very  confiderable  lofs  to  the  Commonwealth,  to  have 
been  deprived  during  fo  important  a  war  of  the  aid 
and  counfels  of  a  man  capable  of  being  fo  ufeful  to  it. 
That  the  fole  means  for  making  him  amends  for  that 
fault  was  to  eledl  him  collegue  to  Nero." 

The  People  readily  gave  into  this  propofal.  Livius 
alone  oppoled  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  wliole 
city.  He  reproached  them  with  their  inconflancy. 
*'  You  would  not  fuffer  yourfelves  to  be  moved,  faid 
he  to  them,  by  my  entreaties,  nor  the  mourning 
outfide  that  fuited  the  unhappy  condition  of  an  ac- 
cufed  perfon  ;  and  now  you  offer  me  the  purple 
againft  my  will.  You  load  the  fame  man  with  ho- 
nours, and  difgrace.  If  you  thought  me  a  man  of 
worth,  why  did  you  pafs  fentence  upon  me  ?  If  you 
believe  me  criminal,  v/hy  do  you  confide  a  fecond 
Confullhip  to  me,  after  having  been  deemed  fo  bad 
in  the  firft  V  The  Senate  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
him,  "  by  fetting  before  him  the  example  of  Camil- 
lus,  who,  when  condemned  to  an  unjuft  banifhment, 
had  returned  from  it  to  fave  Rome  from  the  Gauls. 
They  ^'  reprefented  to  him,  that  only  mildnefs  and  pa- 
tience were  to  be  returned  to  the  ill  treatment  a  man 
receives  from  his  country,  as  to  that  from  one's  father 
or  mother."  At  length  they  overcame  his  refiftance, 
and  obliged  him  to  accept  the  ConfulQiip  with  Nero. 

Three  days  after  came  on  the  election  of  Praetors.  Liv.xxvU, 
The  diftribution  of  the  provinces  v/as  then  m^ade.  T.  zs* 
Manlius  had  orders  to  crofs  the  fea  with  the  chara6ler 
of  ambaffador,  to  infpedl  into  what  pafTed  in  Greece  : 
and  as  the  Olympic  games  were  to  be  celebrated  dur- 
ing this  f  campaign,  at  which  a  great  concourfe  of  all 
the  people  of  Greece  were  ufually  afiem bled,  he  v/as 

*  Ut  parenturn  fsvitiam,  fic  patriae,  patiendo  ac  ferendo  leniendam 
cflfe.     Liv. 

t  Dodwell  affirms  and  provei,  that  thefc  games  had  been  celebrated 
the  year  before. 

5  2  direded. 


(C 
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A.R.  544.  di reded,  if  he  could  pafs  v/ith  fafety  through  the  quar- 
"^"^•o^'  ters  of  the  enemy,  to  repair  to  that  alTcmbly ;  and 
there,  to  declare  to  the  Sicilians,  whom  the  war  had 
obliged  to  quit  their  country,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
Tarentum,  whom  Hannibal  had  banifhcd,  that  the  Ro- 
man people  permitted  them  to  return  to  their  refpe6tive 
countries,  and  to  re-poflefs  the  efcates.  which  had  be- 
longed to  them  before  the  war. 

As  the  year  upon  which  they  were  entering  threaten- 
ed the  Commonwealth  with  the  greateft  dangers,  and 
as  there  were  no  Confuls  a6lually  in  office,  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  thofe  eledl  ♦,  and  it  was  ardently  de- 
fired,  that  they  might  draw  lots  as  foon  as  pofTible,  in 
order  that  each  of  them  might  know  in  good  time, 
which  was  to  be  his  province,  and  the  enemy  with 
whom  he  fhould  have  to  deal. 
Liv.  ibid.  It  was  alfo  thought  neceflary  to  reconcile  them  fully 
Val.  Max.  to  cach  Other  before  they  took  the  field,  which  pro- 
^^'  *  pofal  was  made  by  Fabius.  The  caufe  of  their  divi- 
fion  was,  Nero's  having  given  evidence  againfl:  Livius 
at  the  trial,  wherein  the  latter  was  fentenced.  Livius 
had  alv/ays  fhewn  himfelf  the  moft  irreconcileable,  be- 
caufe  he  conceived,  that  he  had  been  defpifed  at  the 
time  of  his  difgrace  •,  and  contemipt,  in  fuch  circumi- 
ilances,  is  much  moft  offenfive.  Accordingly  he  op- 
pofed  all  inftances  made  to  him  ;  even  affirming  that 
their  divifion  v/ould  be  of  advantage  to  the  Common- 
wealth, as  each  of  them  would  difcharge  his  functions 
with  more  zeal  and  application,  and  keep  himfelf  more 
upon  his  guard,  in  order  not  to  give  his  enemy  an  ad- 
vantage. At  leno;th  however  he  fubmitted  to  the  au- 
thority  of  the  Senate,  and  they  were  fincerely  recon- 
ciled on  both  fides,  as  appeared  in  the  fequel.  Great 
praife  for  both  Confuls,  but  elpecially  for  Livius  ! 
*  Never  was  caufe. of  enmity  greater,  or  more  affediing, 
Plowever  the  view  of  the  public  good,  and  regard  for 
the  requeft  of  fo  many  grave  Senators,  not  only  effaced 

*  Quse  fuerunt  inimicitiae  graviores  in  civitate  ?  qiias  in  viris  fortif- 
fimis  non  folum  extinxit  reip.  dignitas  &  ipforum,  fed  etiam  ad  ami- 
citiam  confuetudinemqu«  traduxerunt.    Cic.de  pro  vine.  Conful.  zzT 

in 
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m  them  all  remembrance  and  refentment  of  the  pafl,  A.  R.  544. 

•  Ant    C 

but  eftablifhed  fuch  an  union  and  good  underllanding     ^^g^  ' 
between  them,  as  feemed  the  effedl  of  an  old  and  con- 
ftant  friendlliip,  that  had  never  knov/n  any  interrup- 
tion. 

Neighbouring  provinces  were  not  allotted  the  Con- 
fuls, (as  had  been  done  the  preceding  years)  in  which 
they  might  a6t  either  together,  or  in  concert  with  each 
other  :  but  they  were  lent  to  the  two  extremities  of 
Italy,  fo  that  the  one  had  the  country  of  the  Bruttii 
and  Lucania  for  his  province,  where  he  was  to  make 
head  againft  Hannibal  -,  whilft  the  other  marched  into 
Gallia  Cifalpina,  to  meet  Afdrubal :  for  advice  had 
been  brought,  that  he  was  upon  the  point  of  pafling 
the  Alps,  and  this  news  gave  abundance  of  difquiet 
to  the  Romans. 

This  year  the  Cenfors  P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  and  j^.^  ^^^jj 
M.  Cornelius  Cethegus  compleated  the  Cenfus,  and  36. 
that  for  the  firft  time  fince  the  entrance  of  Hannibal 
into  Italy.  In  this  Cenfus  the  number  of  the  citizens 
were  an  hundred  and  thirty-feven  thoufand,  one  hun- 
dred and  eight,  that  is,  almoft  lefs  by  one  *  half  than 
they  were  before  the  war.  For  the  year  before  Han- 
nibal's entrance  into  Italy,  the  number  of  the  citizens 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  thirteen. 

This  year  the  part  of  the  Forum  called  Comitium 
was  covered  with  a  roof;  the  tribunal  for  harangues  was 
in  this  place  near  the  Curia,  v/here  the  Senate  alTembled. 


45- 


M.  Claudius  Nero.  A.R. 

M.  Livius,  II.  Ant/c: 

207. 

After  the  feveral  religious  duties  were  difcharged,the  Liv.xxvli. 
Confuls  thought  only  of  levying  the  foldiers  ;  which  38- 
they  did  with  more  exadlnels  and  feverity  than  had 
been  ufed  the  preceding  years.     The  arrival  of  a  new 

*  Minor  aliqiianto  niimenis.  We  fee  here  that  aliquantus  fome- 
tlmes  fignifies  multus  :  as  alio  in  this  pafl'Uge  of  Cicero.  Auri  navem 
cvertat  gubernator,  an  paleae  ;  in  re  Aliquantum,  in  gubernatoris  in- 
jTcitia  nihil  intereft.     Parad.  iii.  i. 

S  3  enemy 
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A.  R.  545- enemy  in  Italy  had  greatly  increafed  the  fear  and  an- 
Ant.  c.  3^ie(-y  Qf  thofe  Generals,  and  the  confiderable  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  the  youth  rendered  the  levies 
much  more  difficult. 

Every  body  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Confuls  fhould 
take  the  field  immediately.     For  it  was  judged  necef- 
fary  that  the  one  fhould  be  in  a  condition  to  oppofe 
Afdrubal,  as  foon  as  he  came  down  from  the  Alps^  ta 
prevent  him  from  joining  the  Cifalpine  Gauls  and  the 
Hetrurians,  who  only  waited  the  occafion  to  declare 
againft  the  Romans :  and  that  the  other  fhould  find 
Hannibal  fo  much  employment  in  the  country  of  the 
Bruttii,  where  he  was,  that  he  fhould  not  be  able  to 
march  to  join  his  brother.     To  haflen  their  departure, 
and  remove  all  difficulcies,  the  Senate  gave  them  full 
power  to  chufe  out  of  the  armies  fuch  troops  as  they 
thought  fit,  to  make  fuch  exchanges  as  they  fhould 
'     -judge  neceffary,  and  remove  the  officers  and  foldiers 
from,  one  province  to  another,  as  they  fhould  deem 
mofl  proper  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Confuls  ufed  this  permiffion  with  great  unanimity,  and 
in  concert. 

Some  authors  obferve,  that  Scipio  fent  very  confi- 
derable aids  from  Spain  to  Livius,  viz.  eight  thoufand 
Spaniards  and  Gauls,  two  thoufand  Romans  detached 
from  one  of  his  legions,  and  about  eighteen  hundred 
horfe,  half  Spaniards  half  Numidians ;  and  that  M. 
Lucretius  was  appointed  to  carry  this  reinforcement  to 
Italy  by  fea.  And  alfo  that  C.  Mamilius  fent  him  about 
four  thoufand  flingers  and  archers  from  Sicily. 
T- .  ^^.a;  The  letters  received  at  that  time  by  the  Senate  from 
39.  tne  rraetor  rorcius,   who   was    actually  in  Ciialpme 

•^PP-  343-  Gaul,  much  increafed  the  difquiet  occafioned  by  the 
approach  of  Afdrubal.  They  faid,  that  he  had  quitted 
his  winter-quarters,  and  v/as  a6lually  paffing  the  Alps. 
That  the  Ligurians  had  formed  a  body  of  eight  thou- 
fand men,  v/ho  would  not  fail  to  join  his  army  as  foon 
as  It  ffiouid  arrive  in  Italy,  unlefs  troops  were  fent  to 
I  keep  them  employed  in  their  own  country.     That  as 

for  him,  he  would  advance  as  much  as  poiTible  with- 
out 
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out  expofing  fo  weak  an  army  as  his.     Thefe  letters  ^•R-545» 
obliged  the  Confuls  to  haften  their  levies,  and  to  re-     "^'^^  * 
pair  to  their  provinces  fooner  than  they  intended,  in 
order  that  each  of  them  might  keep  his  enemy  in  his     - 
province,  and  to  hinder  the  two  brothers  from  joining. 

What  contributed  moil  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  defign, 
was  the  opinion  of  Hannibal  himfelf.  For,  though 
he  was  in  hopes  that  his  brother  would  arrive  this  cam- 
paign in  Italy,  yet,  when  he  reflccled  upon  all  he  had 
fuffered  himfelf  for  five  months  together,  during  which 
he  had  the  places  as  v/ell  as  the  people  to  overcome, 
he  did  not  fuppofe,  that  he  would  pafs  with  fo  much 
eafe  as  he  did.  And  thefe  thoughts  kept  him  the  lon- 
ger in  his  winter-quarters. 

But  Afdrubal  found  much  fewer  diinculties  and  ob- 
flacles  in  paffing  thofe  mountains,  than  had  been  ge- 
nerally expefled,  and  he   had  apprehended  himfelf. 
For  not  only  the  people  of  Auvergne,  and  foon  after 
all  the  other  States  of  Gaul  and  of  the  Alps  received 
him,  but  alio  followed  him  to  the  war.     And  befides 
his  brother's  having  levelled  the  ways,  which  were  be- 
fore  impracticable,    the    inhabitants  of  the   country 
themfelves,   in  efted:  of  feeing  bodies  of  men  pafs 
through  the  midll  of  them  during  twelve  years,  were 
become  more  tradable,  and  lefs  lavage.     For  before 
that  time,  having  never  feen  any  ftrangers  upon  their 
mountains,  and  not  quitting  them  themfelves  to  vilit 
other  countries,  they  had  no  commerce  with  the  reft 
of  mankind.     And  at  firfl,  not  knowing  Hannibal's 
defign,  they  had  imagined,  that  it  was  againft  their 
forts  and  huts,  and  that  he  was  come  to  take  away 
their  cattle,  and  make   flaves   of  their  perfons.     But 
during  the  twelve  years  that  Italy  had  been  the  theatre 
of  war,  they  had  had  time  to  comprehend,  that  the 
Alps  was  only  a  pafs :  that  two  powerful  nations,  fe- 
parated  by  an  immenfe  tradl  of  fea  and  land,  were  dif- 
puting  empire  and  glory  with  each  other.     And  this  Appk.,; 
opened  and  facilitated  AfdrubaPs  paflage  over   the 
Alps.      He  brought,  with   him   forty-eight   thoufand 
foot,  eight  thoufand  horfe,  and  fifteen  elephants. 

S  4.  But 
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R;  ^^5-      But  his  forming  the  fiege  of  Placentia,  made  him 
iofe  all  the  advantas-e  he  mio;ht  have  derived  from  his 


207. 

diligence.     He  believed,  that  he  fhould  eafily  make 

himfeif  mafter  of  a  city  fituated  in  the  midfl  of  a  plain  ; 
and  that,  by  the  ruin  of  fo  illuflrious  a  colony,  he 
fliould  fpreid  terror  thi"oughout  all  the  reft.  And  this 
vain  attempt  was  not  only  prejudicial  to  himfeif,  but 
to  Hannibal.  For  the  latter,  feeing  that  Afdrubal, 
after  having  arrived  much  fooner  in  Italy  than  there 
was  reafon  to  expecl,  amufed  himfeif  before  Placentia, 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  quit  his  winter-quarters  fo 
immediately  -,  and  befides  he  remembered  the  little 
fuccefs  of  his  defigns  upon  Placentia  after  the  vi6lory 
at  Trebia. 

The  Romans,  when  they  faw  their  Confuls  take 
quite  different  routes  on  quitting  Rome,  were  alfo  di- 
vided in  their  difquiet,  as  between  two  wars,  which 
they  had  to  fuftain  at  the  fame  time.  "  They  remem- 
bered the  calamities  which  Hannibal  alone  had  occa- 
fioned  in  Italy.  Could  they  hope  that  the  Gods  would 
be  fo  propitious  to  grant  them  viftory  over  two  fuch 
enemies  at  once  ?  They  refledled,  that  hitherto  they 
had  fupported  themfelves  only  with  an  alternative  of 
lofTes  and  advantages,  which  had  reciprocally  bal- 
lanced  each  other.  That  the  Commonwealth,  crufhed 
by  their  defeats  at  Thrafymenus  and  Cannse,  had  been 
in  a  manner  reinftated  by  the  good  fuccefs  of  her  arms 
in  Spain.  That  the  lofs  of  the  two  Scipios  defeated 
and  killed  immediately  after  each  other  with  their  ar- 
mies in  the  fame  country,  had  been  followed  very  clofe 
by  feveral  advantages  gained  by  Rome  in  Sicily  and 
Italy.  Befides  which,  the  diftance  of  Spain  from  Italy, 
where  this  misfortune  had  happened,  had  given  the 
Romans  time  to  breathe.  But  that  they  had  now  ac- 
tually two  wars  to  fuftain  at  the  fame  timiC  in  the  very 
heart  of  Italy  :  that  they  had  upon  their  hands  two 
formidable  armies  commanded  by  the  two  moft  illuf- 
trious  Generals  of  the  Carthaginians  -,  and  that  the 
weight  of  the  danger,  which  was  feparate  before,  fell 
now  entirely  upon  one  and  the  fame  place.     That  of 

two 
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two  brothers  he  who  fhould  firft  be  vi6torions,  knew  A.  R.  545. 

^o■J. 


how  to  join  the  other  immediately."     The  very  recent  ^^^'  ^* 


.  xxvu. 


deaths  of  the  two  lafl  Confuls  ftill  augmented  their  con- 
fternation,  and  prefented  to  their  minds  only  fad  pre- 
fages  for  the  time  to  come.  Such  were  the  anxious 
refieclions  made  by  the  Romans  in  accompanying  the 
Confuls,  according  to  cuilom,  at  their  departure. 

Li vy  tells  us  that  Fabius,  always  intent  upon  the  Liv.. 
public  good,  and  never  iofmg  fight  of  the  plan  he  had  4o« 
io  happily  followed  in  making  war  with  Hannibal, 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  advife  the  Conful 
Livius  before  he  fet  out,  to  hazard  nothing,  till  he 
knew  the  genius  and  force  of  the  enemy  he  was  going 
againfb.  "  I  fhall  give  battle,  replied  Livius  abrupt- 
"  ly,  the  mom.ent  I  fee  the  enemy."  And  upon  Fa- 
bius's  afking,  what  might  be  his  motive  for  fuch  great 
precipitation  :  "  I  Ihall  either,  fays  the  Conful,  have 
"  the  glory  of  overcoming  the  enemy,  or  fhall  have 
"  the  grateful,  though  perhaps  not  the  allowable  plea- 
"  fure,  of  avenging  myfelf  upon  my  fellow-citizens." 
Such  difpofitions,  if  they  came  really  from  the  heart 
of  Livius,  muft  have  given  the  Romans  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend every  thing,  and  a  very  bad  idea  of  him.  But 
his  conduft  will  refemble  this  difcourfe  in  nothing,  and 
make  it  more  than  probable  that  it  never  efcaped  him. 
And  indeed  the  advice  feems  to  have  fuited  Nero  much 
better,  who  was  of  a  warm  and  impetuous  genius,  than 
his  collegue,  who  had  been  exprefsly  chofen  to  tem- 
per the  other's  vivacity. 

Before  Nero  arrived  in  his  province,  the  Prcetor 
C.  Hoftilius  attacked  Hannibal  upon  a  march,  killed 
almofl  four  thoufand  men,  and  took  nine  enfio-ns. 

Hoililius,  on  his  way  to  Capua,  met  the  Conful 
Nero  near  Venufia.  There,  that  General  out  of  the 
beft  troops  of  the  two  armies  formed  a  body  of  forty 
thoufand  foot,  and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  horfe, 
to  ad;  againft  Hannibal. 

The  latter,  having  drawn  his  troops  out  of  their  Liv.xxvli. 
winter-quarters,  and  the  cities  of  Bruttium,    where  4'^  4^- 
they  had  been  in  garrifon,  marched  to  Grumentum  in 

Lucania, 
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A.R.  545-  Lucania,  in  hopes  of  retaking  the  cities  of  that  coiin- 
'^"^'  ^*   try,  which  fear  had  obhged  to  return  to  the  party  of 
the  Romans.     The  Conful  alfo  repaired  thither  from 
Venufia,  having  caufed  ail  the  places  through  which 
he  paiTed  to  be  viewed,  and  incaniped  fifteen  hundred 
paces  from  the  enemy.     Between   the   Roman   camp 
and  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  there  v/as  a  plain,  com- 
manded by  an  hill  entirely  uncovered,  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  on  their  right,  and  the  enemy  on  their  left. 
This  eminence  gave  no  umbrage  to  either  fide  *,  be- 
caufe  as  it  had  neither  wood  nor  hollow  upon  it,  it  was 
not  fit  for  ambufcades  :  fome  flight  fl<:irmiflies  paiTed 
on  both  fides  of  it  in  the  midil  of  the  plain.     Nero 
feemed  to  have  no  other  end,  but  to  keep  back  Han- 
nibal, and  to  prevent  him  from  getting  away  :  Han- 
nibal, on  the  contrary,  beingdefirous  to  open  himfelf 
a  free  paffage,  ufed  all  pofTible  endeavours  to  bring 
Nero  to  a  battle.     The  Conful  at  that  tim.e  employed 
the  Stratagems  againil  Hannibal,  which  he  had  fo  often 
wfed  againfl  the  Romans,  and  detached  a  body  of  in- 
fantry from  his  army,  confiding  of  five  cohorts  and 
*  ten  companies,  and  ordered  them  to  go  up  the  hill 
during  the  night,  and  from  thence  down  into  the  val- 
ley behind  it,  and  to  lie  hid  there  •,  a  ftratagem  which 
he  thought  the  more  likely  to  fucceed,  as  fo  naked  and 
^    uncovered  a  hill  gave  lefs  room  to  fear  a  furprize.  He 
fixed  a  time  with  the  two  officers,  who  comm.anded 
the  detachment,  when  they  ihould  quit  their  ambuf- 
cade,  and  attack  the  enemiV. 

As  to  him,  at  fun-rife,  he  drew  up  all  his  troops  in 
battle,  both  horfe  and  foot.  At  the  fame  moment, 
Hannibal  alfo  gave  his  the  fignal  of  battle.  They  im- 
mediately fiev/  to  their  arms,  and  haftily  quitted  their 
intrenchmicnts,  croiTing  the  plain  to  charge  the  enemy. 
Nero  feeing  that  they  advanced  with  more  heat  than 
order  and  difcipline,  commanded  C.  Aurunculejus  to 

*  Additis  quinquemanipuUs.  The  Maniple  formed  two  companies. 
The  cohort  confifted  of  three  maniples.  Every  maniple  v/as  compofed 
of  fix  fcore  men  of  the  Haftati  and  Principes,  and  fixty  only  cf  the 
Triarii, 

make 
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make  the  horfe  of  the  third  legion  move  forwards,  of  A.  R.  54fi 
which  he  was  Tribune,  with  as  much  impetuofity  as      "^'^^ ' 
was  pofTible  againft  the  Carthaginians,  being  aiTured, 
that  difperied  as  they  were  in  the  plain,  it  would  be 
eafy  to  break  and  defend  them,  before  they  could  draw 
up  in  order. 

Hannibal  had  not  quitted  his  camp,  when  he  heard 
the  cries  of  the  foldiers  engaged,  and  immediately  ad- 
vanced with  all  his  troops.     The  horfe,  whom  Nero 
had  caufed  to  ad  from  the  beginning,  had  already 
fpread  terror  throughout  the  foremoft  of  the  Cartha^ 
ginians.     The  firil  legion  and  almoft  an  equal  body 
of  the  allies  began  alfo  to  fight.     The  Carthaginians  in 
diforder  came  to  blows  with  the  Roman  horfe  and  foot, 
as  chance  brought  them  on  on  both  fides.     The  rein- 
forcements fent  continually  to  fupport  the  mod  ad- 
vanced, infenfibly  augmented  the  engagement  and  the 
diforder.     Notwith  Handing  the  confufion  and  terror 
of  the  Carthaginians,  Hannibal,  as  an  old  and  experi- 
enced captain,  could  have  drawn  up  all  his  troops  in 
battle,  who  were  themfelves  capable  of  feconding  his 
ability,  from  their  long  experience  of  war,  if  the  cries 
of  the  Roman  cohorts  and  companies,  who  charged 
him  defcendinor  from  the    hill  in  the  rear,  had  not 
made  him  apprehend  that  they  would  cut  off  his  com- 
munication with  his  camp.     And  this  entirely  difcon- 
certed  the  Carthaginians,  and  obliged  them  to  fly  on 
all  fides. 

The  (laughter  was  the  lefs,  becaufe  the  nearnefs  of 
their  camp  afforded  them  an  immediate  refuge  againft 
the  Roman  cavalry,  who  purfued  them  with  great  vi- 
gour at  their  heels,  whilft  the  troops  that  came  down 
from  the  hill  of  an  eafy  defcent,  had  charged  them  in 
flank.  However,  they  killed  above  eight  thoufand, 
and  took  feven  hundred  prifoners,  with  nine  enfigns : 
and  though  the  elephants  had  been  of  no  ufe  in  a  con- 
fufed  battle,  as  this  was,  four  of  them  were  killed  and 
two  taken.  The  vidors  loft  oply  five  hundred  men, 
citizens  and  allies. 

The 
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A.R.  545-  The  next  day  Hannibal  lay  ftill  in  his  camp,  Nero 
Ant.  c.  ^Y^yf  ^^p  }^j5  army  in  battle  :  but  feeing  no  enemy  ap- 
pear, he  ordered  them  to  gather  the  fpoils  of  the  ene- 
my, and  to  lay  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-foldiers  in  an 
heap,  in  order  to  their  interment.  Several  days  fuc- 
ceffively  the  Conful  advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  Car- 
thaginian camp  with  fo  much  boldnefs,  that  he  feemed 
to  intend  to  attack  it ;  till  at  length  Hannibal,  having 
caufed  abundance  of  fires  to  be  kindled,  and  feveral 
tents  to  be  pitched,  in  the  part  of  his  camp  next  the 
enemy,  retired  about  midnight ;  leaving  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  Numidians,  with  orders  to  fhew  themfelves  at 
the  gates  and  upon  the  intrenchments,  whilfl  he  with 
the  refl  of  the  army  marched  towards  Apulia. 

The  next  morning,  the  Roman  army,  as  ufual,  ad- 
vanced in  order  of  battle.  The  Numidians  having  ap- 
peared for  fome  time  upon  the  works,  as  they  had 
been  ordered,  to  amufe  the  Romans,  fet  out  full  fpeed 
to  rejoin  the  grofs  of  their  army.  The  Conful  per- 
ceiving a  great  filence  in  the  camp  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  that  even  thofe  he  had  feen  in  the  morning, 
going  to  and  fro  at  the  gates,  had  alfo  difappeared,  he 
fent  in  two  of  the  horfe,  who  having  carefully  examined 
all  parts  of  it,  brought  back  advice,  that  Hannibal 
had  abandoned  it  entirely.  The  Conful  then  entered 
it  with  all  his  troops,  and  having  given  them  only 
time  to  run  over  and  plunder  it,  he  made  them  return 
to  his  own  camp  before  night. 
,.  ...  The  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  he  fet  out  -, 
42.*  and  following   the    route   of  the  enemy  by  forced 

marches,  he  came  up  with  them  near  Venufia,  where 
he  gave  them  battle  again,  and  killed  two  thoufand  of 
the  Carthaginians.  Hannibal  decamped  from  thence, 
•and  marching  during  the  night  only  upon  eminences, 
to  avoid  coming  to  blows  with  the  enemy,  got  to  Me- 
tapontum.  He  immediately  made  Hanno,  who  com- 
manded in  that  country,  fet  out  with  a  fmall  detach- 
ment to  make  new  levies  in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii  •, 
and  having  joined  the  reft  of  that  officer's  troops  with 
his  own  army,  he  returned  the  fame  way  he  came  to 
r  Venufia, 
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Venufia,  and  from  thence  advanced  as  far  as  Canu-  A.R.  545, 
Hum.     Nero  had  continued  to  purfue  him  •,  and  when      j,^^^  ' 
he  marched  towards  Metapontum,  he  had  made  Q^ 
Fulvius  enter  Lucania,  not  to  leave  that  country  with- 
out defence. 

Hannibal  now  njakes  but  a  fad  figure,  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  he  had  made  in  the  fird  year  of  the  war. 
Fie  had  no  refource  left  but  the  arrival  of  his  brother, 
and  he  expelled  news  from  him  with  im.patience. 

Afdrubal,  after  having  been  obliged  to  raife  the  j^- 
fiege  of  Placentia,  had  difpatched  four  Gaulilh  and  43. 
two  Numidian  horfe,  with  letters  to  Hannibal.  Thofe 
foldiers,  having  fuccefsfully  pafTed  through  the  whole 
length  of  Italy,  though  always  in  the  midft  of  enemies, 
when  they  were  juft  upon  the  point  of  arriving,  in  en- 
deavouring to  join  Hannibal,  who  was  then  retreating 
towards  Metapontum,  they  were  carried  by  ways  they 
did  not  know  as  far  as  Tarentum.  There,  they  were 
taken  by  fome  foragers  of  the  Roman  army  in  the 
country,  and  brought  to  the  Proprietor  Q^  Claudius. 
They  at  firit  endeavoured  to  elude  his  queilions  by 
evafive  anfwers  :  but  the  fear  of  the  torments,  which 
he  Ihewed  to  them,  having  foon  forced  them  to  fpeak 
the  truth,  they  confefTed,  that  they  were  carrying  let- 
ters to  Hannibal  from  his  brother  AfdrubaL  Clau- 
dius immediately  fent  thefe  horfemen  to  the  Confui 
Nero  under  a  good  guard,  and  made  them  deliver  the 
letters  to  him  fealed  as  they  were.  He  found  by  them 
that  Afdrubal  intended  to  join  his  brother  in  Umbria  •, 
and  was  further  informed  of  the  defigns  of  that  Gene- 
ral by  the  queflions  he  afked  the  prifoners,  and  their 
anfwers.  But  he  was  convinced  that,  in  the  prefent 
conjundure,  the  Confuls  ought  not  to  content  them- 
felves  with  making  war  after  the  cuflomary  manner, 
by  each  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  pro- 
vince, in  order  to  oppofe  the  enemy  prefcribed  him 
by  the  Senate.  That  it  was  neceffary  to  form  fome 
great,  bold,  new,  and  unforefeen  defign  -,  which  would 
give  no  lefs  terror  to  the  Romans  than  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  but  of  which  the  fuccefsful  execution  might 

change 
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A.R.  545-  change  the  alarms  of  the  firft  into  a  joy  no  lefs  gregt 
"^207,^'   ^^^^  unexpe6ted.     This  defign  was  to  deceiv^e  Hanni- 
bal, by  leaving  his  camp  near  him  always  in  the  fame 
appearance,  fo  that  he  might  believe  the  Conful  pre- 
fent  •,  to  march  in  perfon  the  whole  length  of  Italy  in 
order  to  join  his  collegue,  and  overpower  Afdrubal ; 
and  afterwards  to  return  into  his  camp,  before  Han- 
nibal fhould  difcover  his  abfence. 
Liv.xxvli.      Nero  fent  Afdrubal's  letters  to  the  Senate,  with  ad- 
44-  vice  of  what  he  had  refolved  to  do.     He  added  feveral 

PP-  343-  Q^i^gj.  precautions,  which  he  thought  proper  to  be 
taken  in  the  prefent  conjundlure.  At  the  fame  time 
he  difpatched  fome  horfe  into  all  the  countries  through 
which  his  army  was  to  pafs,  with  orders  in  his  name 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  countries,  to  pre- 
pare provifions  for  the  fubfiitence  of  his  troops,  with 
horfes  and  other  carriage-beafts  for  the  foidiers,  who 
fhould  be  fatigued  and  incapable  to  march.  As  for 
him,  he  chofe  the  beft  troops  of  his  whole  army,  and 
of  them  formed  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  foot  and  a 
thoufand  horfe,  to  v/hom  he  gave  out,  that  his  defign 
was  to  attack  a  city  of  Lucania  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  camp,  and  furprize  the  Carthaginian  garrifon  in 
it ;  and  ordered  them  to  be  ready  to  march  on  the  firft 
notice.  He  fet  out  in  the  night,  and  took  his  route  by 
the  way  of  Picenum,  having  left  Q^  Catius  one  of  his 
lieutenants  to  command  in  his  abfence. 

The  news  of  the  Conful's  defign  and  departure  oc- 
cafioned  no  lefs  confternation  at  Rome,  than  it  had 
been  in  fome  years  before,  when  Hannibal  incamped 
before  the  gates  of  the  city.  They  did  not  know  whe- 
ther to  praile  or  blame  fo  bold  an  undertaking.  They 
thought,  it  was  only  to  be  judged  of  from  the  event ; 
which  is  an  evident  injuftice,  but  ufnal  amongft  men, 
*'  They  exaggerated  the  dangerous  confequences  of  an 
enterprize,  which  feemed  to  give  up  a  camp  left  with- 
out a  General  or  forces  as  a  prey  to  Hannibal ;  an  en^ 
terprize  which  could  fucceed  only  in  effeft  of  deceiving 
the  moft  vigilant  and  penetrating  Genetal,  that  ever 
was.  What  would  happen,  fhould  Hannibal  be  ap- 
prized 
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prized  of  Nero's  inarch,  and  fhould  either  refolve  to  A-  R-  545- 
purfjjc  him  with  his  whole  army,  or  artack  his  camp  "07,  * 
iett  as  a  prey  and  without  defence.  They  called  to 
mind  the  dreadful  defeats,  which  had  brought  the 
Roman  power  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  ;  and  that  at 
a  time,  when  they  had  only  one  General  and  one  army 
to  oppofe  •,  whereas  now  they  had  two  Punic  wars  upon 
their  hands^  tv/o  great  armies,  and  in  a  manner  two 
Hannibals,  For  they  equalled  Afdrubal  with  his  bro- 
ther, and  were  even  itudious  to  find  reafons  for  giving 
him  the  preference  *,  And,  following  the  imprelTions 
of  fear,  which  is  always  ingenious  in  placing  things 
in  the  worft  light,  they  magnified  every  thing  in  their 
thoughts  that  v/as  in  favour  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the 
contrary  leffened  all  that  might  give  themfelves  hopes 
of  fuccefs." 

In  the  mean  time  Nero  had  began  his  march.  At  Liv.xxvli, 
firft  he  had  not  informed  his  foldiers,  whither  he  was  45« 
leading  them.  When  he  was  far  enough  on  his  way 
to  make  known  his  defign  to  them  v/ithout  danger,  he 
acquainted  them  with  it,  adding,  "  That  no  enter- 
prize  ever  was  more  dangerous  in  appearance,  nor 
more  fafe  in  reality.  That  he  led  them  to  certain  vic- 
tory ;  as  his  collegue's  army,  being  already  formid- 
able in  itfelf,  could  not  fail,  with  the  addition  of  a 
fmall  reinforcem.ent,  to  be  an  over-match  for  the  ene- 
my. That  the  furprize  only  which  the  unexpedled 
news  of  the  arrival  of  a  fecond  Conful  with  an  army 
in  the  m.oment  of  battle,  fufRced  to  fecure  them  the 
vi61:ory.  That  -f  in  war  all  things  depend  upon  re- 
port, and  that  the  flightefl  circumflances  often  deter- 
mine the  refolution  or  fear  of  an  army.  That  as  for 
the  reft,  they  would  have  the  whole  glory  of  a  fuccefs, 
which  mankind,  according  to  their  ufual  manner  of 
judging,  always  entirely  afcribe  to  thofe  who  come 
lafl  to  the  aid  of  others.     That  they  themfelves  faw, 

*  Omnia  majora  etiam  vero  prefidia  hoftium,  minora  fua,  metu  in- 
terprete  Temper  in  deteriora  inclinato,  ducebant.     Liv. 

f  Famam  helium  cQnfQcere,  &  parva  momenta  in  fpem  metumq^ue 
impelkre  animos.    Liv. 

4  with 
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A.R.  54-5-  with  what  ardour  the  feveral  flates  through  which  tiiey 
■^^^^'  ^*    pafTed  came  out  to  meet  them  :  That  they  heard  the 
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praifes  they  gave  their  valour,  and  the  vows  they  made 
for  their  profperity." 
Liv.xxvH.      And  accordingly,  all  the  ways  through  which  they 
*^*  paffed  were  lined  with  crouds  of  men  and  women  from 

ail  the  adjacent  countries,  who  mingled  vows  and 
prayers  with  praifes  -,  extolling  the  bravery  of  the  en- 
terprize,  and  imploring  the  Gods  for  their  fuccefs. 
There  was  a  kind  of  difpute  in  point  of  generofity  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  foldiers  ;  the  former  defiring 
to  give  with  abundance,  and  the  latter  to  receive  no- 
thing  more  than  was  necelTary.  In  confequence,  the 
/  courage  and  ardour  of  Nero's  troops  increafing  per- 
petually, they  arrived  in  fix  or  {qvcr  days  by  forced 
marches  near  the  camp  of  Livius.  Nero  had  fent 
couriers  before,  to  inform  Livius  of  his  approach,  and 
to  z{k  him,  whether  he  thought  it  proper  for  him  to 
join  him  in  the  day  or  in  the  night,  and  if  they  fhould 
incamp  together,  or  feparately.  His  collegue  thought 
it  befl,  that  he  fhould  join  him  in  tlie  night.  The 
better  to  amufe  the  enemy  and  conceal  the  arrival  of  this 
reinforcement,  it  was  refolved,  that  the  camp  of  Li- 
vius fhould  have  no  greater  extent  than  before ;  and 
that  Nero's  officers,  horfe  and  foot,  Ihould  be  received 
and  lodged  each  with  thofe  of  their  own  rank. 

,  Nero's  troops  entered  the  camp  with  the  favour  of 
filence  and  the  night.  The  joy  of  the  two  armies  was 
mutual.  The  next  day  a  council  of  war  was  held,  at 
which  the  Prsetor  L.  Porcius  was  prefent.  He  was  in- 
camped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Confuls  ;  and 
even  before  their  arrival,  keeping  his  army  upon  emi- 
nences, he  had  fometimes  faced  the  enemy  in  the  nar- 
row defiles  to  difpute  their  palTage,  fometimes  attacked 
them  in  flank  or  rear,  and  had  ufed  all  the  methods 
the  art  of  war  fuggefls  for  a  weaker  enemy  to  harrafs 
one  flronger  and  more  powerful. 

In  the  council  moft  were  of  opinion,  "  that  the  bat- 
tle fhould  be  deferred  for  fome  days,  to  give  Nero 
and  his  foldiers  time  to  reft  after  their  fatigue.     But 
'  ^'  Nero 
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Nero  not  only  advifed,  but  earneftiy  requefbed,  that  A.  R.  54-5* 
an  enterprize,  which  expedition  would  render  infalii^  ^l'^^ 
bly  fuccefsful,  might  not  be  rendered  void,  and  rafh, 
by  delay.  He  reprelented,  that  Hannibal,  lulled  by 
a  kind  of  charm,  which  could  not  continue  long,  had 
neither  followed  him,  nor  attacked  his  camp.  That 
if  they  adted  with  diligence,  they  might  hope,  that 
Afdrubal  would  be  defeated,  and  himfelf  returned  to 
iiis  camp,  before  Hannibal  made  any  movement. 
That  to  give  the  enemy  any  time,  was  to  abandon  to 
Hannibal  the  camp  oppofed  to  him,  and  to  open  him 
a  way  for  joining  his  brother.  That  therefore  it  was 
necelfary  to  give  battle  immediately,  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  error  both  of  the  abfent  and  prefent  ene- 
my, who  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  numbers  and 
ilrength  of  thofe  they  had  to  deal  with  :  the  former 
believing  them  greater,  and  the  latter  lefs,  than  they 
really  were." 

This  opinion  took  place,  and  they  quitted  the  Llv.xxvij. 
camp  in  order  of  battle.  Afdrubal  alfo  on  his  fide  pre^  47— 4-9«. 
pared  to  engage.  But  as  an  able  General,  whofe  vi- 
gilance nothing  efcapes,  having  obferved  old  fliields, 
which  he  had  not  feen  before,  and  fome  horfcs  more 
fatigued  and  lean  than  the  reft,  and  judging  even  by 
his  eye,  that  the  number  of  the  enemy  was  greater  than 
ordinary,  he  caufed  the  retreat  to  be  founded,  and  re- 
turned into  his  camp.  He  omitted  nothing  for  clear- 
ing up  his  doubts,  and  from  the  accounts  brought  in 
by  thofe  he  fent  to  fcout,  he  knew,  that  the  Conful's 
camp  was  not  actually  of  greater  extent  than  before, 
nor  that  of  the  Praetor  Porcius  •,  and  this  gave  him 
fome  perplexity.  But  being  informed,  that  the  fignal 
had  been  given  but  once  in  the  camp  of  Porcius,  and 
twice  in  that  of  the  Conful  ♦,  that  experienced  captain, 
who  had  been  accuftomed  to  make  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, no  longer  doubted,  but  that  the  two  Confuls 
had  joined  each  other. 

This  gave  him  dreadful  anxiety  in  refpetft  to  what 
had  befallen  his  brother.  He  could  not  imagine,  what 
was  however  very  real,  that  fo  great  a  captain  as  Han- 

VoL.  IV.  T  nibal 
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A.  R.545- nibal  could  be  amufed  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  not  to 
"^"  '  know  where  the  General  and  the  army  he  had  to  deal 
with,  were.  He  concluded,  that  his  brother  muft 
certainly  have  received  fome  confiderable  blow,  and 
he  was  much  afraid,  that  he  had  come  too  late  to  his 
aid.  ■ 

In  thefe  fad  thoughts,  he  caufed  all  the  fires  in  his 
camp  to  be  put  out,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  decamp. 
In  the  diforder  of  a  precipitate  m.arch  in  the  night,  hi.s 
guides  made  their  eicape  ^  fo  that  the  army,  which 
did  not  know  the  country,  wandered  at  firft  at  a  ven- 
ture through  the  lands  ;  and  foon  after  m.oft  of  the 
foldiers,  overwhelmed  with  fleep  and   fatigue,  aban- 
doned their  colours,  and  laid  themfelves  down  on  both 
fides  along  the  way.     Afdrubal  halting  till  it  v/as  light, 
ordered  his  troops  to  continue  their  march  along  the 
Metaurus,  and  did  not  advance  far  in  efted:  of  follov/- 
ins:  the  windinp;  banks  of  that  river,  which  he  intend- 
ed  to  pafs  as  foon  as  he  could  ;  but  he  could  find  no 
ford,  which   gave  the  enemy  time  to  come  up, with 
him  with  their  three  armies. 

All  the  united  troops  were  drawn  up  in  battle. 
Nero  commjanded  the  right,  Livius  the  left,  and  the 
Pn-etor  the  main  body.  Afdrubal  had  began  to  feize 
an  eminence  not  far  from  the  river,  with  defign  to  in- 
trench himfelf  there  :  but  feeing  it  impoflible  to  avoid 
a  battle,  he  did  all  that  could  be  expe6led  from  the 
prefence  of  mind  and  valour  of  a  great  Captain.  He 
imim^ediately  occupied  an  advantageous  poll,  and  drew 
lip  his  troops  on  a  narrow  ground,  giving  them  more 
depth  than  breadth.  He  polled  the  elephants  in  the 
front,  and  placed  the  Gauls,  who  were  the  weakell 
part  of  his  troops,  on  the  left,  where  they  were  fuf- 
tained  by  the  eminence  of  v/hich  I  have  fpoke.  He 
took  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the  right  wing  with 
the  Spaniards  -,  old  troops,  m  whom  he  repofed  mofl 
confidence.  And  laflly,  he  pofted  the  Ligurians  in 
the  centre  immediately  behind  the  elephants. 

Afdrubal  began  the  attack,  fully  determined  to 
conquer  or  die  on  this  occafioa,  and  marched  againft '■ 

.  the  . 
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the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  commanded  by  Livius.  A  R.  545, 
The  battle  was  hottefb  here.     On  both  fides  old  and    ^'^^*  ^' 
very  valiant  troops,  animated  by  the  prefence  of  the 
two  Generals,  fought  with  invincible  obftinacy  ;  and 
it  was  long  before  viflory  declared  on  either  fide. 

The  elephants  had  at  firft  put  the  front  of  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Romans  into  fome  diforder  ;  but  afterwards, 
the  cries  raifed  by  both  fides,  when  the  battle  became 
more  hot,  terrified  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  was 
no  longer  pofTible  to  govern  them,  and  they  turned 
equally,againfl  the  two  armies. 

Nero  having  made  ineffe6lual  endeavours  to  afcend 
the  hill,  which  he  had  in  front,  and  finding  it  impof- 
fible  to  come  at  the  enemy  on  that  fide  :  "  How  !  faid 
"  he  to  his  troops,  not  being  able  to  bear  this  inadti- 
*'  vity  any  longer,  are  we  come  fo  far,  and  with  fo 
"  much  diligence,  to  (land  with  our  arms  acrofs,  and 
"  to  be  meer  fpedtators  of  a  battle  ?"  Upon  this  he 
immediately  fet  out  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  right 
wing,  moving  behind  the  rear  of  the  army  quite  round 
it  •,  charged  the  right  wing  of  the  Carthaginians  ob- 
liquely ;  and  foon,  extending  his  front,  took  the  ene- 
my in  the  rear.  Hitherto  the  battle  had  been  doubt- 
ful. But  when  the  Spaniards,  and  foon  after  the  Li- 
gurians,  faw  themfelves  attacked  at  once  in  front, 
flanks,  and  rear,  the  defeat  was  total,  and  they  were 
cut  to  pieces.  The  flaughter  foon  extended  to  the 
Gauls,  who  madeftill  lefs  refifbance.  Overcome  with 
fleep  and  fatigue,  under  which  all  ancient  v/rieers  ob- 
ferve  that  nation  apt  to  fink  eafily,  they  could  fcarce 
fupport  the  weight  of  their  bodies  and  arms  :  and  as 
it  was  about  noon,  parched  at  once  with  heat  and 
third,  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  killed  or  taken, 
without  giving  themfelves  the  trouble  to  defend  their 
lives  or  liberty. 

More  elephants  were  killed  by  their  guides  them- 
felves than  by  the  enemy.  Thole  guides  were  each  of 
them  provided  with  a  fharp-pointed  knife  and  a  m.al- 
let  •,  and  when  they  faw  thofe  beads  grov/  mad,  and 
they  could  manage  them  no  longer,  they  drove  in  that 
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A.R.  545-  knife  with  the  mallet  between  the  two  ears  in  the  place 
'    '   where  the  neck  is  joined  to  the  head.     This  was  the 
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moft    certain   and   iin mediate  way  for  killing  them, 
k.when  they  became  ungovernable  ^  and  it  was  Afdru- 
*  bal's  invention. 

That  General  this  day  added  the  higheil  glory  to 
all  the  other  great  actions  of  his  life.  He  led  on  his 
diimayed  and  trembling  loidiers  to  a  battle  v/ith  an 
enemy  that  exceeded  them  both  in  number  and  refo- 
lution.  He  animated  them  by  his  words,  he  fuflained 
them  by  his  example,  he  employed  prayers  and  threats 
to  rally  thofe  who  fled,  till  finding  at  length  that  vic- 
tory declared  entirely  for  the  Romans,  and  not  being 
able  to  furvive  fo  many  thoufand  men,  who  had  quitted 
their  country  to  follow  him,  he  threw  himlelf  into  the 
midii  of  a  Roman  cohort,  where  he  fell  worthy  of  the 
fon  of  Amilcar,  and  the  brother  of  Hannibal. 

This  battle  was  the  bloodieft  of  all  this  war,  r^.nd 
both  by  the  Generars  death,  and  the  flaughter  made 
of  the  Carthaginian  troops,  it  was  a  kind  of  reprizal 
App.  343.  for  the  defeat  of  CannjE  -,  and  Appian  obferves  that  it 
was  to  confolc,  and  make   the  Romans  amends  for 
that  terrible  lofs,  that  God  granted  them  fo  confider- 
able  an  advantage  on  this  occafion.  Fifty-fix  thoufand 
of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  this  battle,  and  five  thou- 
fand  four   hundred    taken   prifoners.      Above    four 
thoufand  citizens,  who  were  prifoners  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, were  re-taken  ^  which  was  a  confolation  for  the 
lofs  of  thofe  who  had  been  killed  in  this  battle.     For 
this  victory  cofb  the  Romans   dear  enough,  as  they 
bought  it  by  the  lofs  of  eight  thoufand  of  their  troops, 
u*ho  v/ere  killed  upon  the  fpot.     The  vidors  were  fo 
w^eary  of  killing  and  fliedding  blood,  that  the  next 
day,  when  fom.ebody  told  Livius,  that  it  was  eafy  to 
cut  a  body  of  the  enemjy  that  were  flying  to  pieces  : 
"  No,  no,  replied  the  General,  let  Ibme  of  them  be 
"  left  to  carry  home  the  news  of  their  defeat,  and  our 
''  vjElory." 
LH-.xxvii.      Nero,  the  night  after  the  battle,  fet  out  to  return 
5<^-  to  his  army ,  and  returning  with  more  diligence  than 
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he  came,  after  fix  days  march,  he  re-entered  the  camp  A.  R.  545' 
he  had  left  near  Hannibal.     He  did  not  find  fo  many      ^^^^ 
people  upon  his  route,  becaufe  he  had  fcnt  no  couriers 
before  him.     Thofe  who   met  him,  were  tranfported 
with  a  joy  they  could  not  contain. 

But  what  is  difficult  to  exprefs,  or  almoft  to  ima- 
gine, is  the  various  paQions  of  the  Roman  citizens  as 
well  during  their  uncertainty  of  the  event,  as  v/hcn 
they  had  received  the  news  of  the  vidlory.  As  foon 
as  they  were  informed  of  the  departure  of  Nero,  the 
Senators  went  early  every  day  into  the  Senate  with 
the  Magiflrates,  and  the  People  filled  the  Forum; 
and  nobody  returned  home  till  night,  fo  much  were 
they  engroiled  by  their  concern  for  the  public  affairs. 
The  Ladies  expreffed  their  zeal  for  the  good  of  their 
country,  by  crouding  all  the  temples,  and  continually 
offering  prayers  and  vows  to  the  Gods.  Thefe  Pagans 
teach  us,  how  much  and  in  what  manner  we  ought  to 
concern  ourfelves  for  the  prefervation  of  the  State. 

Whilfl  the  whole  city  was  thus  divided  between 
hope  and  fear,  a  report,  confuied  and  uncertain  enough, 
fpread  at  Rome,  that  two  of  the  horfe  who  had  been  in 
the  battle,  were  arriv^ed  in  the  camp  which  had  been 
pitched  at  the  entrance  of  Umbria,  and  had  brought 
advice  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  This  news  leemed 
to  be  too  important  to  be  believed  on  (light  grounds,  ^ 

and  nobody  dared  flatter  themfelves,  that  it  was  true. 
Soon  after  a  letter  arrived  from  L.  Maniius  Acidinus 
of  the  camp  at  Umbria,  which  confirmed  the  arrival 
of  the  two  horfe.  and  their  report.  This  letter  was 
carried  acrofs  the  public  place  to  the  Prstor's  tribu- 
nal ;  and  every  body  ran  with  fo  much  ardor  to  the 
gates  of  the  Senate,  that  the  courier  could  not  ap- 
proach it,  every  one  flopping  him  to  afic  queftions, 
and  demanding  with  great  cries,  that  the  letter  fliould 
be  read  in  the  tribunal  of  harangues  before  it  was  car- 
ried to  the  Senate.  The  Magiflrates  found  it  difficult 
to  difperfe  the  throng,  and  to  make  the  eagernefs  and 
ardor  of  the  People  give  place  to  the  order  and  decency 
it  was  neceffary  to  obl'erve.     The  letter  was  read  firfl 
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^•R-  545-  in  the  Senate,  and  then  in  the  Afiembly  of  the  People ; 

•^^^"  ^'  and  it  made  different  imprefTions  upon  the  citizens,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  their  difpofitions.  For 
fonfie,  without  waiting  in  the  leaft,  gave  themfelves  up 
to  all  the  tranfports  of  exceffive  joy  :  others  refufed  to 
give  credit  to  it,  till  they  ihould  fee  the  ConfuFs  mef- 
icngers  arrive,  and  heard  their  letters  read. 

At  length  news  came,  that  thofe  deputies  were  upon 
the  point  of  arriving :  Upon  which  all  the  citizens,  old 
and  young,  ran  with  equal  ardor  to  meet  them,  *  every 
one  ardently  defiring  to  be  the  firft  in  knowing  fuch 
grateful  news,  and  to  be  alTured  of  it  by  the  evidence 
of  his  own  eyes  and  ears.     They  filled  the  ways  as  far 
as  the  bridge  f  Milvius.     The  deputies  arrived  in  the 
Forum  furrounded  with  an  infinite  multitude  of  all 
orders  of  the  People,  who  addreffed  themfelves  either 
to  them,  or  their  followers,  to  know  what  had  pafTed  : 
and  in  proportion  as  they  were  informed,  that  the  Ge- 
neral of  the  enemy  was  killed,  and  his  whole  army 
cut  to  pieces  :  that  the  Confuls  were  alive,  and  that 
their  legions  had  fuftained  no  very  confiderable  lofs  ; 
they  immediately  ran  to  impart  the  excefs  of  their  joy 
to  others.     The  deputies  arrived  not  without  fufllcient 
dimculty  at  the  Senate  j  and  it  was  ilill  with  greater, 
that  the  People  were  prevented  from  entering  along 
with  them,  and  mingling  with  the  Senators.     The  let- 
ters havins:  been  read  before  them,  were  carried  into 
the  AfTembly  of  the  People,  to  whom  they  alfo  read 
them.     L.  Veturius,  one  of  the  deputies,  afterv/ards 
gave  a  particular  relation  of  what  had  paffed  •,  and  his 
account  was  followed  with   fuch  cries  of  joy  and  ap- 
plaufes  of  the  whole  People,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exprefs. 

The  citizens  immediately  quitted  the  Forum  ;  fome 
to  thank  the  Gods  in  the  temples  for  fo  great  a  blef- 
fing ;  and  others  to  go  home  to   inform  their  wives 

*  Primus  quifque  aurlbus  oculifque  haurire  tantum  gaudium  cupi- 
ent-cs.     Liv. 

J  Now  called  Ponti  Mola,  at  about  a  league  from  Rome, 
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and  children  offo  extraordinary  and  unexpedcd  a  fuc-  ^-  ^-  5+5* 
cefs.  The  Senate  decreed  public  thankigivings  for  "q';.  ' 
three  days,  in  gratitude  for  the  fignal  victory  gained 
over  the  Carthaginians  by  the  Confuls  Livius  and 
Nero.  The  Pr^tor  C.  Hoiiilius  proclaimed  thcfe  pro- 
cefTions  in  the  Afiembly  of  the  People,  at  which  were 
prefent  great  multitudes  of  both  fexes. 

This  vi6i:ory  occafioned  a  falutary  revolution  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  from  thenceforth  the  citizens  be- 
gan again  to  make  contradls,  to  buy,  fell,  borrow, 
and  pay,  as  is  cuftomary  in  times  of  profound  peace. 
It  was  in  this  year,  according  to  Pliny,  that  gold  fpe-  piin. 
cies  were  firit  coined  at  Rome.  xxxiii.  3. 

Whilfl  all  this  paiTed,  the  Conful  Nero  arrived  in  Liv.xxvli. 
his  camp.  Afdrubal's  head,  which  was  thrown  into  51* 
that  of  the  Carthaginians,  informed  that  General  of 
his  brother's  fate.  Two  of  the  prifoners,  whom  the 
Conful  had  caufed  to  go  to  his  camp,  gave  him  a  par- 
ticular account  of  what  had  pafTed  at  the  battle  of  the 
Metaurus.  Hannibal,  terrified  with  news  equally  fa- 
tal to  his  country  and  family,  cried  out,  that  "  by  this 
"  blow  he  knew  the  fate  of  Carthage."  Horace  puts 
words  into  his  mouth,  which  very  well  exprefs  his  fen- 
timents.  *  ''  It  is  over  :  I  fliall  now  fend  fuperb  cou- 
^'  riers  no  more  to  Carthage.  In  lofmg  Afdrubal,  I 
^  lofe  ail  hope,  and  all  good  fortune."  He  decamped 
that  moment, 'and  retired  to  the  extremity  of  Brut- 
tium,  where  he  drew  together  all  the  troops  he  had, 
being  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  keep  them  feparate 
from  each  other,  as  before.  At  the  fame  time  he  or- 
dered all  the  people  of  Metapontum  to  quit  their  city, 
and  all  the  Lucanians  who  were  in  his  party,  to  aban- 
don their  country,  and  to  join  him  in  that  of  the 
Bruttii. 

Though  there  had  been  fome  interval  between  the  Llv.xxviii, 
vidory  and  the  triumph  of  the  Confuls,  I  lliail  repeat  'J- 

*  Carthagini  jam  non  ego  nuncios 

Mittam  fuperbos.     Occidit,  occidit 
Spes  omnis  &  fortuna  nollri 

^Jominis,  Ardr.ubale  interempto. 

HoR.  Od,  iv.  1.  4. 
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A.  R.  545-  at  large  what  relates  to  this  triumph,  to  avoid  inter- 
^  A97.^    rupting  the  thread  of  lb  afFedling  a  part  of  hiilory,  and 
which  we  clearly  perceive  Livy  has  laboured  with  par- 
ticular attention,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to    uie 
the  expreflion,  with  a  kind  of  complacency. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  two  Con- 
fuh  were  permitted  to  return  to  Rome,  with  this  dif- 
ference however,  that  Livius  marched  back  his  troops, 
which  were  no  longer  necelTary  in  Gaul;  whereas 
thofe  of  Nero  had  orders  to  remain  in  the  province, 
to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  Hannibal.  The  two  Con- 
juis,  by  letters  to  each  other,  agreed,  that  in  order  to 
keep  up  to  the  end  the  good  underftanding  they  had 
hitherto  obferved  w^irh  each  other,  they  fhould  regu- 
late their  departure  from  two  provinces  fo  remote,  fo 
as  to  arrive  at  Rome  at  the  fame  time,  and  that  he 
who  fhould  hrft  come  to  *  Pr^nefte,  fhould  flay  there 
for  his  collegue.  They  happened  both  to  come  thi- 
ther the  fame  day.  From  thence  they  difpatched  a 
courier  to  Rome,  with  an  order  to  the  Senate  to  alTem- 
ble  three  days  after  in  the  temple  of  Bellona. 

Having  fet  out  on  the  day  fixed,  they  found,  on 
approaching  the  city,  that  the  People  were  come  in  a 
body  to  meet  them.  They  advanced  towards  the  tem- 
ple of  Bellona,  furrounded  by  that  infinite  multitude, 
each,  not  contented  with  faluting,  but  eagerly  pref- 
fmg  to  approach  them,  and  to  kifs  their  victorious 
hands.  Some  congratulated  them  upon  their  vi6lory  : 
others  thanked  them  for  the  important  fervice  they 
had  rendered  the  Commonvv^ealth,  in  delivering  it  from 
the  exceeding  danger  which  had  menaced  it.  After 
they  had  given  an  account  to  the  Senate  of  their  con- 
du<5i:,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  all  their  Generals, 
they  firil  demanded,  "  that  folemn  thankfgivings 
fnould  be  paid  to  the  Gods  for  the  valour  with  which 
they  had  inipired  them  in  this  war,  and  for  the  good 
fuccefs  they  had  vouchfafed  them  ;  and  in  the  fecond 
place  that  they  fhould  be  permitted  to  enter  the  city  ix\ 

*  Now  called  Paleftrina,  a  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Church. 
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triumph."     All  the  Senators  replied  v/ith  one  voice,  A.  R.  54.5. 
*'  that  it  was  with  extreme  joy  they  granted  their  de-  ^^^*  ^' 
mand,  being  full  of  the  warmeft  gratitude  for  fo  glo- 
rious a  fuccefs,  for  which  Rome  was  indebted  in  the 
firft  place  to  the  protection  of  the  Gods,  and  next  to 
them,  to  the  courage  and  wifdom  of  the  Confuls." 

We  are  going  to  fee  in  thefe  two  Generals  an  un- 
common example  of  union  and  concord.  As  they 
had  a6ted  in  perfedl  concert  in  the  battle  and  after  the 
victory,  they  would  alfo  fiiew  the  fame  concert  in  the 
triumph.  But,  becaufe  the  a6lion  had  pafied  in  the 
province  of  Livius  ;  and  the  aufpices  and  command 
had  been  his  upon  the  day  of  battle  •,  and  his  army 
had  returned  to  Rome  with  him,  whereas  Nero  had 
left  his  in  the  province  •,  they  agreed  that  the  firfl: 
fhould  enter  the  city  in  a  triumphal  chariot  drawn  by 
four  horfes,  attended  by  his  army,  and  the  latter  fhould 
be  only  on  horfeback  without  any  train. 

The  triumph  thus  regulated  ftill  augmented  the 
glory  of  both  Confuls ;  but  efpecially  of  him  who, 
though  fuperior  in  merit,  fo  generoufly  gave  up  all  the 
honours  to  his  collegue.  Accordingly  the  people  were 
unanimous  in  beftowing  the  whole  praife  upon  Nero. 
They  faid,  "  that  he,  whom  they  faw  on  horfeback 
without  pomp  or  train,  had  in  fix  days  marched  the 
whole  length  of  Italy,  and  had  fought  Afdrubal  in 
Gaul  at  the  very  time  that  Hannibal  believed  him  in- 
camped  near  himfelf  in  Apulia.  That  *  thus  the  fame 
Conful  on  one  day,  and  at  the  two  extremities  of  Italy, 
had  made  head  againft  the  two  mod  formidable  ene- 
mies of  the  commonwealth,  by  oppofing  one  with  his 
prudence,  and  the  other  with  his  peribn.  That  on 
one  fide  the  name  of  Nero  had  fufficed  to  awe  Hanni- 

*  Ita  unum  Confulem  pro  iitraque  parte  Italiaf:  adverfus  duos  duces, 
duos  imperatores,  hiiic  confilium  iuum,  hinc  corpus  oppofuiffe.  No- 
men  Neronis  fatis  fuifle  ad  continendum  caflris  Annibalem  :  Afdruba- 
lem  vero,  qua  alia  re,  quam  adventu  ejus,  obrutum  at(jue  extinftum 
/efTe  ?  Itaque  iret  alter  Conful  fublimis  curru  multijugis,  h  vellet,  equis. 
Uno  equo  per  urbem  verum  triumphum  vehi  :  Neronemque,  etiam  fi 
pedes  incedat  vel  parta  eo  bello,  vel  fpreta  eo  triumpho  gloria,  me- 
jijorabilenj  fore.    Liv. 
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A.  R.  545-  bal :  and  who  could  doubt,  on  the  other,  but  that  the 
vidlory  gained  over  Aldrubal  was  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
reinforcement  of  the  fame  Nero,  who  by  his  fudden 
arrival  had  daunted,  and  crufhed  the  Carthaginian 
General  ?  That  the  other  Conful  might  caufe  himfelf 
to  be  drawn  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  v/ith  a  ftill  greater 
number  of  horfes  ;  that  it  was  that  fmgle  horfe  which 
carried  the  true  triumpher  ;  and  that  Nero,  though 
he  fhould  even  go  on  foot,  Vv'ould  be  for  ever  memor- 
able, as  well  by  the  glory  he  had  acquired  in  this  war, 
as  by  that  he  had  defpifed  in  the  triumph."  During 
the  v/hole  time  of  the  march  to  the  Capitol,  the  Peo- 
ple held  difcourfes  of  this  kind  in  refped  to  Nero,  and 
incelTantly  kept  their  eyes  upon  him. 

The  money  which  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy, 
and  amounted,  according  to  Polybius,  to  above  three 
hundred  talents  (about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  pounds)  was  carried  into  the*  public  treafury. 
Livius  gave  each  of  his  foldiers  fourteen  fefterces 
(about  eighteen-pence)  and  Nero  promifed  as  much  to 
his,  when  he  returned  to  his  army. 

It  was  obferved,  that  on  the  day  of  triumph,  the 
foldiers,  which  were  thofe  of  Livius,  celebrated  Nero 
in  their  fong;s  much  more  than  their  own  General: 
that  the  cavalry  gave  a  thoufand  praifes  to  L.  Veturius 
and  Q^Csecilius,  the  Confuls  lieutenants,  and  exhorted 
the  People  to  ele6t  them  Confuls  for  the  enfuing  year. 
The  Confuls  themfelves  confirmed  this  favourable  tef- 
timony  of  the  Horfe,  by  extolling  in  the  Allembly  of 
the  People,  the  fervices  of  thofe  two  officers,  v/hofe 
valour  and  zeal  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  vidory. 

In  the  important  a6i:ion  which  we  have  juft  related, 
that  is,  in  the  defeat  of  Afdrubal,  which  had  fuch 
great  confequences,  and  which,  probably  fpeaking, 
determined  the  fate  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  both  the 
Confuls  make  a  very  great  and  glorious  figure ;  and  in 
my  opinion,  if  we  were  to  take  party  with  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  know  to 
w^ich  to  give  the  preference.  The  boldnefs  of  the 
dpfign  formed  by  Nero,  the  frngularity  of  the  enter- 
prize. 
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prize,  with  the  good  fuccefs  that  followed  it,  carry  A.  R.  545. 
with  them  a  luftre,  that  llrikes,  amazes,  and  forces  ^"'^'  ^" 
all  fufFrages  in  his  favour.  Accordingly  we  lee  in  their 
triumph,  though  Livius  appeared  alone  in  the  fhew, 
the  army  and  people  declared  for  Nero  ;  all  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  his  perfon,  and  the  praifes  and  applaufes 
were  principally  lavillied  in  his  favour. 

But  is  this  bold  projed:,  which  fo  much  excites  ad- 
miration, really  laudable  in  itfeif,  and  feparately  from 
the  dazzling  luftre  that  furrounds  it  after  the  event  ? 
The  alarm  of  the  Romans,  whilil  Nero  was  upon  his 
march  to  join  his  coUegue,  were  they  ill-founded,  and 
were  they  in  the  wrong  to  incline  to  accufe  a  General, 
who  in  fome  meafure  gave  up  his  army  and  camp  a 
prey  to  the  enemy,  by  leaving  them  without  an  head, 
and  deprived  of  the  bell  part  of  their  flrength  ?  And 
was  it  probable,  that  fo  adlive  and  vigilant  a  warrior 
as  Hannibal,  fhould  continue  for  above  tv/elve  days 
dozing  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  not  to  perceive  in  any 
manner  the  departure  and  abfence  of  the  Conful  ? 

We  mufl  own  that,  if  there  was  any  temerity  in 
this,  the  fuccefs,  however  happy,  could  neither  cover 
nor  excufe  the  fault  of  the  General.  But  this  judg- 
ment cannot  be  pafTed  on  Nero's  enterprize.  It  is  not 
fo  wonderful,  that  Hannibal  did  not  know  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  Conful's  troops,  or  w^as  not  much  moved 
with  it.  A  General  every  day  fends  out  greater  or 
fmaller  detachments  from  his  army,  which  have  no 
confequence.  This  was  not  very  confiderable.  Seven 
thoufand  men  out  of  an  army  of  above  forty  thoufand, 
could  not  weaken  it  fo  much,  as  to  make  it  incapable 
of  defending  itfeif.  He  left  officers  there,  whofe  abi- 
lity and  courage  he  knev/,  and  whom  he  alfo  knew  to 
be  highly  capable  of  commanding  in  chief.  Befides 
which  three  or  four  bodies  of  Roman  troops,  that 
furrounded  Hannibal  on  all  fides,  fufiiced  to  prevent 
him  from  making  any  great  progrefs  in  the  Conful's 
abfence,  even  though  he  had  difcovered  it.  Add  to 
this,  that  that  General,  who  faw  his  forces  much  di- 
rninilhed  by  the  fevcral  blows,  which  he  had  received, 

feemed 
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A  R.  545.  feemed  to  be  become  lefs  adive  and  bold  in  refpeci:  to 
ioj.  '  attacking.  It  was  therefore  with  reafon,  that  the  en- 
terprize  of  Nero,  which  fo  mach  contributed  to  the 
yidory,  was  generally  admired.  I  fhould  be  highly 
in  the  wrong,  if  I  took  upon  me  to  juftify  feveral 
other  adions  of  his  life. 

On  another  fide,  the  condudt  of  Livius  is  no  lefs 
worthy  of  admiration.  Every  body  knows,  how  jea- 
lous the  Roman  Generals,  even  the  wifeft  of  them, 
were  of  the  glory  of  terminating  alone,  and  by  them- 
felves,  an  enterprize  or  war  which  they  had  began, 
and  how  much  they  apprehended  the  coming  of  a  rival 
to  deprive  them  of  it,  or  even  to  ihare  it  with  them. 
Livius  lets  nothingof  this  weaknefs  ufualto  the  greateft 
men  appear,  or  rather  of  this  delicacy  in  point  of  glory 
and  honour.  He  was  in  a  condition  to  flop  and  con- 
quer Afdrubai  by  himfelf,  or  at  lead  he  might  flatter 
himfelf  that  he  was.  However,  he  fees  his  collegue 
without  jealoufy,  a  little  before  his  declared  enemy, 
come  to  divide  the  honour  of  the  vi6lory.  His  recon- 
ciliation mull  have  been  very  fmcere,  and  his  zeal  for 
the  good  of  his  country  very  warm  and  predominant, 
entirely  to  fupprefs  in  his  heart  a  fenfibility  fo  natural 
to  man,  and  efpecially  to  a  foldier.  We  alfo  fee  from 
this,  how  little  probability  there  is  for  the  rough  an- 
fwer  to  Fabius  put  into  his  mouth. 
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BOOK   THE  NINETEENTH. 


THIS  book  contains  the  hiftory  of  four 
years:  545,  546,  547,  548.  Its  prin- 
cipal fubjeds  are  the  expeditions  of  Scipio  in 
Spain,  the  firft  war  of  the  Romans  againft  Phi- 
lip king  of  Macedonia,  the  election  of  Scipio 
for  Conful,  and  the  defign  he  forms  of  carrying 
the  war  into  Africa. 


S  E  C  T.     I. 

State  of  the  affairs  of  Spam,     Silanus  defeats  two  bodies 

of  enemies  one  immediately  after  the  other ^    and  takes 

Hanno  one  of  the  Generals  prifoner.     Oringis  in  Bcetica 

taken  ly  L.  Scipio.     P.  Scipio  retires  to  farraco.    The 

Roman  fleets  after  having  ravaged  Africa^  beats  that 

of  the  Carthaginians.     Treaty  concluded   between  the 

Romans  and  fome  other  States  againft  Philip.     Philip 

gains  fome  advantages  againft  the  JEtolians.     Siilpicius 

flies  before  that  prince  •,  and  the  latter,  in  his  turn, 

flies  before  Sulpictus.     The  Romans  and  Philip  take  the 

field.     Attains  and  Sulpictus  attack  and  take  Oreum. 

Sulpictus  is  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Cbalcis.     Def- 

cription  of  the  Euripus.     At  talus  is  almoft  furprized  by 

Philip.      That  Prince  returns  into  Macedonia.     The 

Mtolians  make  peace  v:ith  that  Prince,  in  which   the 

allies 
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allies  on  both  fides  are  included.  Provinces  of  the  new 
,  Confuls.  ^he  facredfire  in  the  temple  of  Vefta  ex  tin- 
guijioed.  Cultivation  of  the  lands  re'nftated  in  Italy. 
Prafe  of  Hannibal.  Praife  of  Scipio.  Reflexion  of . 
Livy  upon  the  affairs  of  Spain.  Sc:pio  gains  a  great 
vi^ory  over  the  Carthaginians  commanded  by  Afdruhal 
andMago  Scipio  reiums  to  Tarraco,  Majinijfa  joins 
the  Romans.  Scipio  feeks  the  amity  of  Syphax.,  goes  to 
him  in  Africa^  and  meets  //fdrubal  there.  Scipio  be^ 
fteges  and  takes  Illiturgis.,  and  entirely  demolifhes  it. 
Ccjiulon  furrenders^  and  is  treated  with  lefs  feverity. 
Games  and  combats  of  Gladiators  given  by  Scipio^  in  ho- 
7iour  of  his  father  and  uncle.  Horrid  refolution  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Aflapa.  They  are  all  killed.  Enter - 
prize  againfi  Cadiz.  Sicknefs  of  Scipio.,  which  gives 
occafion  for  a  [edition.  Revolt  of  the  Romans  incamped 
at  Sucre,  Scipio  ufes  infinite  addrefs  in  appenftng  and 
punijhing  the  fedition. ' 

A.R.545.  C.  Claudius  Nero. 

Ant.c.  M.  Livius  II. 

207. 

E  have  feen  the  effe^fl  produced  by  the  death 
of  Afdrubal,  in  Italy  :  we  now  come  to  the 
fituation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  and  Carthagi- 
nians. Afdrubal  the  fon  of  Gifgo  had  retired  into 
Bcetica.  The  coails  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  all  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  province,  were  occupied  by  Scipio's 
troops,  and  fubjeded  to  the  Romans.  Hanno,  who 
was  come  from  Africa  with  a  new  army  to  fucceed 
Afdrubal  the  fon  of  Amilcar,  having  joined  Mago, 
entered  Celtiberia,.  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  coun- 
try, where  he  foon  faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army. 
Liv.xxvm.  Scipio  detached  M.  Silanus  againfl  him  with  ten 
I,  2.  thoufand  foot  and  four  thoufand  horfe.  The  latter 
marched  with  fo  much  diligence,  notwithilanding  the 
difiiculty  of  the  ways,  that  he  arrived  very  near  the 
enemy  before  they  had  any  news  of  his  march.  He 
was  but  ttn  thoufand  paces  from  them,  when  he  was 

informed 
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informed  by  Celtiberian  delerters,  who  had ferved  him  ^'^'  545. 
'  as  guides,  that  he  was  not  far  from  the  way,  through  ^^^^  ' 
which  he  mud  pafs  by  two  armies  of  the  enemy  :  the 
one  upon  the  left,  commanded  by  Mago,  and  com- 
pofed  of  nine  thoufand  nevv-raifed  Cekiberians,  who 
fcarce  obferved  any  difcipline  ;■  the  other  upon  the 
right,  entirely  confiding  of  warlike  and  well  difciplined 
Carthaginians,  commanded  by  Hanno.  Silanus  was 
not  long  in  refolving.  He  ordered  his  troops  to  in- 
cline as  much  as  poliible  to  the  left,  and  to  avoid  fnew- 
ing  themfelves  to  the  enemy's  advanced  guards.  They 
were  but  a  thoufand  paces  difliant,  when  the  Celtibe- 
fians  at  length  law  them,  and  began  to  move,  but 
v/ith  abundance  of  confiernation  and  dilbrder.  Sila- 
nus had  made  his  armv  refrelli  themfelves  with  eatino-, 
and  drev/  them  up  in  battle.  Mago,  on  the  firfl  noife 
he  heard,  ran  immediately,  and  drew  up  the  troops  in 
battle  as  well  as  he  could.  They  came  to  blows.  The 
Cekiberians  made  no  great  refiilance,  and  were  cut  to 
pieces.  The  Carthaginians,  who  upon  the  news  of 
the  battle,  were  come  from  the  other  camp,  and  had 
made  exceeding  hafle,  in  order  to  arrive  in  time  to 
their  aid,  had  the  fame  fate'.  Hanno  their  General 
was  taken  with  fuch  of  the  Cartha2;inians  who  arrived 
laft,  and  found  their  companions  defeated.  Almoft 
the  whole  cavalry,  and  what  remained  of  the  old  infan- 
try, followed  Mago  in  his  flight,  and  in  ten  days  joined 
Afdrubal  in  the  province  of  Cadiz.  But  the  Celtibe- 
rian new-raifed  forces  difperfed  themfelves  in  the  fo- 
rcils,  and  from  thence  returned  homiC. 

By  this  vidlory,  opportunely  gained,  Silanus  put  a 
flop  to  intrigues  v/hich  were  not  confiderable  in  their 
birth,  but  might  be  the  fource  of  a  very  dangerous 
war,  if  the  Carthaginians,  after  having  armed  the  Cei- 
tibcrians,  had  been  given  time  to  make  the  other  neigh- 
bouring nations  alio  take  arm.s.  It  was  for  this  reafon 
Scipio  gave  him  all  the  praiies  which  his  diligence 
and  valour  deferved  •,  and  not  to  fruflrate  the  hope 
this  fuccefs  gave  him  of  loon  terminating  the  war,  he 
fet  out  immediately  for  the  extremities  of  Spain  in  queft 

of 
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A.R.  545- of  Afdrubal,  the  only  enemy  that  remained  for  hinl 
Ant.  C.    ^Q  conquer.  , 

That  Carthaginian  General  was  then  incamped  in 
Bcetica,  to  keep  the  States  of  that  country,  who  were 
the  allies  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  their  party.  But 
having  received  advice  of  Scipio's  defign,'^e  decamped 
with  a  precipitation  which  rather  refembled  a  flight 
than  a  retreat,  and  took  refuge  upon  the  coaft  of  the 
ocean  near  Cadiz.  And  as  he  was  allured,  that  as 
long  as  he  kept  his  troops  in  one  body,  he  ihould  be 
expcfed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  he  diftributed 
his  Ibldiers  into  different  cities,  the  walls  of  which 
would  defend  their  perfons,  as  their  perfons  would  the 
v/alls. 

Scipio  judging  that  the  places,  in  which  the  enemy 
y^T;.  had  fiiut  themfelves  up,  would  coil  him  little  pains 
indeed  to  take  them,  but  much  time,  refoived  to 
march  back  into  Hifpania  Citerior,  that  is,  on  this  fide 
of  the  Iberus.  However,  not  to  leave  this  country  ab- 
folutely  at  the  difcretion  of  the  Carthagfinians,  he  fent 
his  brother  L.  Scipio  v/ith  ten  thoufand  foot  and  a 
thoufand  horfe,  to  befiege  Oringis,  the  mofl  opulent 
city  of  x\\t  country.  It  did  not  make  a  long  defence. 
The  inhabitants,  fearing  that  the  Romans,  if  they 
took  the  place  by  florm,  v/ould  put  all  to  the  fword, 
without  regard  either  to  Spaniards  or  Carthaginians, 
opened  the  gates.  All  the  Carthaginians  were  put  in 
chains,  with  three  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  ufed  their  utmofl  endeavours  to  fruftrate  the  de- 
fign  of  their  countrymen.  Their  city,  eflates,  and 
liberty  v/ere,  reftored  to  the  reft.  At  the  taking  of  this 
place  about  two  thoufand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  : 
the  Romans  did  not  lofe  above  ninety  men. 

This  conqueft  gave  great  joy  to  L.  Scipio  and  his 
troops,  and  did  them  great  honour  when  they  rejoined 
their  General  and  his  army,  with  a  croud  of  prifoners 
before  them,  whom  they  had  taken  in  this  expedition. 
P.  Scipio  gave  his  brother  all  the  praifes  he  deferved, 
fpeaking  in  the  moft  honourable  tern:is  of  the  taking 
of  Oringis,  the  glory  of  which  he  equalled  to  what  he 

had 
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had  acquired   himfelf  in  the  conquefl  of  Cartliagena.  A.  R.  uv 
But   as    winter   approached,    and   he   had  not   time  ^^^  ^* 
enough  to  attempt  Cadiz,   or  to  march  in  purfuit  of     ^  ''^ 
the  difperfed  parties  of  Afdrubal's  army,  he  returned 
with   all  his  troops  into  Hifpania  Citerior ;   and  hav- 
ing put  them  into  winter-quarters,  and  made  his  bro- 
ther fet  out  for  Rome  with  Han  no  and  the  moil:  con- 
fiderable  of  the  Carthaginian  prifoners,  he  went  him- 
felf to  Tarraco.    . 

This  fame  year  the  Roman  fleet,  commanded  by  Liy^xxviUt 
the  Proconful  M.  Valerius  Lasvinus,  failed  from  Sicily  4. 
to  Africa,  and  made  great  ravages  in  the  territory  of 
Carthage,  and  even  round  the  walls  of  Utica.  As  it 
returned  to  Sicily,  it  met  that  of  the  Carthaginians, 
compofed  of  feventy  fhips  of  war.  This  fleet  it  at- 
tacked, and  took  feventeen  gallies  and  funk  four. 
The  refl:  were  put  to  flight.  The  Roman  General 
having  beaten  the  enemy  in  this  manner  both  by  fea 
and  land,  returned  to  Lilyb^um,  with  confiderable 
fpoils  of  all  kinds .  And  as  there  was  no  longer  any 
enemy  upon  that  fea,  he  lent  very  confiderable  con- 
voys of  corn  from  Sicily  to  Rome. 

In  a  preceding  book,  we  have  fpoke  of  a  treaty,  . 

concluded  between  the  Romans  and  the  -^tolians  ^5 jL.* '  ^ 
againft  Philip  King  of  Macedonia.  Several  other  States 
and  Kings  had  been  invited  to  accede  to  it.  Attalus 
King  of  Pergamus,  Pleurates  and  Scerdilcdes,  both' 
Kings,  the  one  of  Thrace,  and  the  other  of  Illyricum, 
accepted  this  invitation.  The  ^Etolians  exhorted  the 
Spartans  to  do  the  fame.  Their  deputy  reprefented  in 
a  lively  manner  to  the  Lacedemonians  all  the  oppref- 
fions,  with  which  the  Kings  of  Macedonia  had  loaded^ 
them  ;  and  efpecially  the  defign  they  had  always  had,' 
and  ftill  retained,  of  fubverting  the  liberty  of  Greece. 
He  concluded  with  demanding,  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians fliould  perfevere  in  the  aU  ance  they  had  anciently 
made  with  the  iEtolians  ;  that  they  fliould  enter  into 
the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Romans,  or  that  they 
(hould  continue  neuter. 

Vol.  IV.  U  Lycifcus, 
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A.  R.  54-5-  Lycifcus,  deputy  from  the  Acarnanians,  fpoke 
•^"^;^*  next,  and  declared  openly  for  the  Macedonians.  He 
expatiated  upon  the  fervices  "  that  Philip,  Alexan- 
der's father,  and  Alexander  himfelf,  had  done  Greece 
in  attacking  and  ruining  the  Perfians,  who  were  its 
moft  ancient  and  moil  inveterate  enemies.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  fhame  and  danger  of  fuffering  Barbarians  to 
enter  Greece  *,  fo  he  called  the  Romans.  He  added, 
that  the  wifdom  of  the  Spartans  ought  to  forefee  the 
ftorm  at  a  difiance  which  began  to  gather  in  the  Weil, 
and  would  undoubtedly  break  out ;  at  liril  upon  Ma- 
cedonia, and  afterwards  upon  ail  Greece,  of  which  it 
would  occailon  the  ruin." 

Thefi'agment  of  Polybius,  in  which  this  deliberation 
is  related,  does  not  mention  the  confequence  of  it.  The 
fequel  of  the  hiftory  fhews,  that  Sparta  joined  the 
^tolians,  and  entered  into  the  common  treaty.  It 
was  at  that  divided  into  tv/o  factions,  whofe  intrigues 
and  conteils,  that  rofe  to  the  utmoil  violence,  occa- 
fioned  great  troubles  in  the  city.  The  one  was  hot 
for  the  interefls  of  Philip,  and  the  other  openly  de- 
clared againil  him.  The  latter  prevailed.  We  find 
Machanidas  at  the  head  of  the  latter ;  and  that,  tak- 
incr  advantage  of  the  diforders  of  the  Commonv/ealth, 
he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it,  and  became  its  tyrant. 
The  allies  were  intent  upon  making  immediate  ufe  of 
the  augmentation  of  forces,  which  the  new  treaty  gave 
them  by  the  union  of  feveral  ilates. 

Attalus  I.  King  of  Pergamus,  did  the  Romans 
great  fervice  in  the  war  againil  Philip.  This  little 
fovereignty  had  been  founded  fomewhat  above  forty 
years  before  the  time  of  which  we  fpeak,  by  Phile- 
teres,  an  officer  highly  eileem.ed  for  his  valour  and 
condudl.  Lyfimachus,  one  of  the  fucceiTors  of  Alex- 
ander, intruiled  him  with  the  treafure  he  had  laid  up 
in  the  caille  of  Pergamus.  After  the  death  of  Lyfi- 
machus,  he  continued  in  poiTeiTion  of  the  treafure 
and  city.  At  his  death,  he  left  them  to  his  nephew, 
Eumenes  I.  who  augmented  his  principality  with  fome 
cities  that  he  took  from  the  Kings  of  Syria.  Attalus  I. 

his 
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his  coufin,  fucceeded  him,  of  whom  we  now  fpeak.  A.R.  54.5. 
He  alTumed  the  title  of  King,  after  having  conquered  ^"^'  ^' 
the  Galatians,  and  tranfmitted  it  to  his  poilerity,  who 
enjoyed  it  to  the  third  generation. 

I  am  going  to  relate  the  whole  of  this  war  of  the 
Romans  and  their  allies  againft  Philip,  in  refuming  it 
from  the  Confullhip  of  Marcellus  and  Crifpinus,  where 
we  left  it,  till  the  peace  concluded  in  the  Confulfhip 
of  Scipio  and  CralTus.  I  fliall,  in  confequence,  not 
be  obliged  to  interrupt  the  hiftory  of  the  war  with 
Hannibal,  which  is  our  principal  objedl,  with  fads  of 
much  lefs  importance. 

Machanidas  was  one  of  the  firft  that  took  the  field.  A.R.  54.8. 
He   entered  the  territory  of  the  Ach^ans  with   his   ^"^'  ^' 
troops,  which  bordered   upon  thofe  of  Sparta.     The  Liv.xxvU. 
Ach^ans  and  their  allies  fent  deputies  to  Philip,  and  3©. 
prefTed  him  to  come  into  Greece  to  aflifl  and  defend 
them.     The  ^tolians  under  Pyrrhias,  who  had  been 
this  year  eleded  General  jointly  with  Attalus,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him  as  far  as  Lamia.     Pyrrhias  had 
with  him  the  troops  that  Attalus   and  Sulpicius   had 
fent  him.     Philip  beat  him  tv/ice,  and  the  iEtolians 
were  obliged  to  fhut  themfelves  up  v/ithin  the  walls 
of  Lamia.     Philip  retired  to  *  Phalara  with  his  army. 

He  fet  out  from  thence  to  repair  to  Argos,  where 
the  Nem^an  games  were  upon  the  point  of  being 
folemnized,  and  at  which  he  was  very  well  pleafed  to 
be  prefent.  Whilft  he  was  employed  in  celebrating 
thefe  games,  Sulpicius  having  fet  out  from  f  Nau- 
padlus,  and  landed  between  vSicyon  and  Corinth,  ra- 
vaged the  whole  flat  country.  Philip,  upon  this 
news,  left  the  games,  marched  immediately  againil 
the  enemy,  and  coming  up  with  them  laden  wdth  Liv.xxvli. 
booty,  he  put  them  to  flight,  and  purfued  them  to^"^"^^^' 
their  fhips.  On  returning  to  the  games,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  general  applaufe  •,  and  the  more,  becaufe 
fee  quitted  his  diadem  and  purple  robe,  and  mingled 

•  A  city  of  ThefTaly. 

t  In  the  gulph  of  Corinth,  now  called  Lepanto, 

U   2  %Tith 
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A.R.54S  with   the  common  citizens;  a  fight  highly  grateful 
'  l'^'    '   and  foothinor  to  free  fbates.  But  it  was  not  lone  before 
his  enormous   debauches   rendered  him  as  odious  as 
his  popular  behaviour  had  made  him  amiable. 

Some  days  after  the  celebration  of  the  games,  Phi- 
lip advanced  as  far  as  the  city  of  *  Elis,  which  had  re- 
ceived an  iEtolian  garrifon.     The  firil  day  he  ravaged 
the  adjacent  country  :  he  then  approached    the  city 
in  order  of  battle,  and  made  fome  bodies  of  horfe  ad- 
vance to  the  gates,  to  induce  the  7£tolians  to  make 
a  falley.     They  accordingly  did  fo.     But  Philip  was 
furprized  to  fee  Roman  troops  amongfl  them.     Sul- 
picius  having  fet  out  from  Naupadus  with  fifteen  gal- 
leys, and  landed  four  thoufand  men,  had  entered  the 
city  of  Elis  in  the  night.     The  battle  was  rude.     De- 
Plut.  in     mophantus,  the  General  of  theElean  cavalry,  having 
Phiiop.      perceived  Philopoem.en,  who  commanded  that  of  the 
^  ^*  Achttans,   advanced  out  of  the   ranks  impetuoufly 

againll  him.  The  latter  waited  his  coming  on,  and 
with  his  fpear  laid  him  at  his  horfe's  feet.  Upon  the 
fall  of  Demophantus,  his  cavalry  fled.  On  another 
fide,  the  ^iean  infantry  fought  with  advantage. 
The  King  feeing  his  troops  began  to  give  w^ay,  fpur- 
red  his  horfe  into  the  midft  of  the  Rom^an  infantry. 
His  horfe,  wounded  with  a  javelin,  threw  him.  The 
battle  then  became  exceeding  hot,  both  fides  exerting 
themfelves  in  an  extraordinary  manner  ;  the  Romans 
to  feize  Philip,  and  the  Macedonians  to  fave  him. 
The  king  fignalized  his  courage  on  this  occafion, 
having  been  obliged  to  fight  a  great  while  on  foot  in 
the  mKlil  of  the  horfe.  A  great  flaughter  was  made 
in  this  battle.  At  length  having  been  brought  off  by 
his  troops,  and  remounted,  he  retreated,  and  in- 
camped  five  miles  from  thence.  The  next  day  he 
attacked  a  caille,  to  v/hich  a  great  multitude  of  pea- 
fants  had  retired  with  their  cattle,  and  took  four  thou- 
fand prisoners,  and  twenty  thoufand  great  and  fmall 
cattle :  a  poor  advantage,  that  could  not  make  him 
amends  for  the  difgrace  he  had  juft  received  at  Elis. 

*  A  city  of  Peloponnefus. 

At 
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At  this  inflant  he  received  advice,  that  the  Barba- A-^- 5+8. 
rians  had  made  an  irruption  into  Macedonia.  He  fet  "^^ '* 
out  immediately  to  defend  his  country,  leaving  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  men  of  his  armies  with  his  al- 
lies. Sulpicius  retired  with  his  fleet  to  *  ^^gina, 
where  he  joined  King  Attalus,  and  pafled  the  win- 
ter. 

As  foon  as  the  fpring  began,  the  proconful  Sulpi-Liv.xxvIiU 
cius  and  King  Attalus  quitted  ^gina,  and  repaired  5* 
to  f  Lemnos  with  their  fleets,  which  together  made 
fixty  fail.  Philip,  on  his  fide,  in  order  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  face  the  enemy  both  by  lea  and  land, 
advanced  to  J  Demetrias.  The  ambaffadors  of  the 
allies  came  thither  from  all  parts  to  implore  his  aid  in 
their  prefent  great  danger.  He  heard  them  favoura- 
bly, and  promifed  them  all  to  fend  them  aid,  accord- 
ing as  time  and  occaflon  Ihould  require.  In  confe- 
quence  he  did  fo,  and  fent  different  bodies  of  troops 
into  different  places,  to  cover  them  againll  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy  :  after  which  he  returned  to  Demetrias. 
And,  in  order  to  be  in  readinefs  to  afllft  fuch  of  his  al- 
lies as  fhould  be  attacked,  he  eilabliflied  beacons  in 
Phocis,  Eubcea,  and  the  fmall  ifland  of  §  Peparethus, 
and  on  his  fide  placed  guards  on  Tif^us,  a  very  high 
mountain  of  TheflPaly  to  watch  them,  in  order  to  be 
fpeedily  apprized  of  the  march  of  the  enemy,  and  of 
the  places  they  intended  to  attack. 

I  have  repeated  elfevyhere,  with  fome  extent,  what  Anc.  Hifl. 
Polybius  writes   concerning  fignals  by  fire ;  v/hich  is 
very  curious. 

The  Proconful  and  King  Attalus  advanced  tow^ards 
Euboea,  and  formed  the  fiege  of  Oreum,  which  is 
one  of  the  principal  cities.  It  had  two  citadels  very 
ftrongly  fortified,  and  could  make  a  long  defence  : 
but  Plator,  v/ho  commanded  in  it  for  Philip,  furren- 
dered  it  treacheroufly  to  the  befiegsrs.     He  purpofely 

*  A  fmall  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Saronica. 

f  Stalimene  now,  an  illand  of  the  Archipelego. 

X  A  city  of  ThelTaly,  in  Magnefia. 

§  A  fmall  ifland  in  the  ^geau  fea,  near  Thefllily. 

U  t  made 
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A.R.  sa}'  made  the  fignals  too  late,  that  the  fuccours  might  not 
'^"^*  ^*    arrive  in  time.     It  was  not  the  fame  at  Chalcis,  which 
Sulpicius  had  befieged  immediately  after  the  taking 
of  Oreum.     The  f.gnals  there  were  made  in  time,  and 
the  Governor,  who  would  not  hearken  to  the  Procon- 
ful,  prepared  for  making  a  good  defence.     Sulpicius 
faw  plainly  that  he  had  made  a  vain  attempt,  and  he 
was  fo  prudent  to  renounce  it  that  inftant.     The  city 
was  very  well  fortified  of  itfelf,  and,  befides,  fituated 
upon  the  Euripus,  the  famous  ftrait,  where  the  fea 
docs  not  ebb  and  flow  feven  certain  and  periodical 
timxs  a  day,  fays  Livy,  according  to  vulgar  report  •, 
but  where  that  alternate  motion  is  much   more  fre- 
quent, and  the  waves   are  toficd  fometimes  on  one 
lide  and  fometimes  on  the  other,  with  fuch  violence, 
that  they  feem  like  torrents  falling  from  the  tops  of 
mountains,  without  order  and   innumerably  ;  fo  that 
fbips  can  at  no  time  have  either  reft  or  fafety  there. 
Liv.xxviii.      Attalus  befieged  Opuns,  a  city  of  the  Locrians, 
^*  fituated  not  far  from  the  fea.     Philip  ufed  extraordi- 

nary diligence  to  aid  it,  having  marched  in  one  day 
above  fixty  miles.  The  city  was  juft  taken  when  he 
approached,  and  he  would  have  furprized  Attalus, 
who  was  plundering  it,  if  the  latter,  being  apprized 
of  his  arrival,  had  not  retired  with  precipitation. 
Philip  purfued  him  to  the  fea-coaft. 

Attalus  having  retired  to  Oreum,  and  being  in- 
formxd  that  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia  had  entered  his 
dominions,  he  returned  to  Afia,  as  Sulpicius  did  to 
the  ifiand  ^gina.  Philip,  after  having  taken  feveral 
fmall  places,  and  fruftrated  the  defign  of  Machanidas, 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  intended  to  attack  the  Eleans, 
whilft  employed  in  preparing  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Olympic  games,  repaired  to  the  afTembly  of  the 
Achcsans,  which  was  held  at  *  Egium,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  find  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  to  join  it 
with  his  own  ;  but  he  that  commanded  it  having  been 
advifed  that  Attalus  and  the  Romans  were  fet  out 

*  A  town  of  Acbaia  properly  fo  called, 

from 
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from  Oreum,  he  retired,  for  fear  they  fhould  come  A.  R.  54.5?. 
to  attack  him.  ^^^-  ^• 

Philip  f  faw  with  great  anguiih,  that  whatever  di-  Liv.xxvlii, 
ligence  he  ufed,  he  never  arrived  in  tim.e  to  execute  ^• 
his  defigns  -,  fortune,  faid  he,  taking  pleafure  in 
eluding  all  his  endeavours,  to  frullrate  all  occafions 
even  before  his  eyes,  and  to  deprive  him  of  all  ad- 
vantages juft  when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  feizino- 
them.  He  however  hid  his  grief  from  the  affembiy, 
and  fpoke  in  it  with  an  air  of  refolution  and  confi- 
dence. Having  called  the  Gods  and  men  to  witnefs, 
that  he  had  not  let  flip  any  occafion  for  marchino;  on 
all  ficec  in  queft  of  the  enemy  ;  he  added,  J  that  it 
was  hard  to  judge,  whether  he  had  fhewn  more  bold- 
nefs  in  fceking  them,  than  they  had  fpeed  in  fly  in  o- 
from  him.  That  this  was  tacitly  owning  on  their 
fide,  they  thought  themfelves  inferior  to  liim  in 
ftrength  -,  but  that  he  was  in  hopes  of  gaining  a  com- 
plete vidtory  over  them  foon,  which  would  be  an  evi- 
dent proof  of  it.  This  difcourfe  very  much  revived 
the  courage  of  the  allies.  After  having  given  the 
necefl^ary  orders,  and  performed  fome  flight  expedi- 
tions, he  returned  into  Macedonia,  to  carry  on  the 
war  there  againfl:  the  Dardanians. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio.  A.R.547. 

P.  LiciNius  Crassus.  "q._  ' 

A  year  had  paflTed,  during  which  the  Romans,  in-  Liv.xxix. 
tent  on  more  important  affairs,  had  but  little  regard-  ^^* 
ed  the  affairs^f  Greece.  The^tolians,  feeino-  them- 
felves  neglected  on  that  fide,  which  was  their  foie  re- 
fource,  made  their  peace  with  Philip.  The  treaty  was 
fcarce  concluded,  when  the  Proconlul  P.  Sempronius 
arrived  v/ith  ten  thoufand  foot,  a  thoufand  horfe,  and 
five  and  thirty  fliips  of  war,  which  was  a  conflderable 

*  Philippus  maerebat  &  angebatur,  cum  ad  omnia  ipfe  raptim  KTet, 
nulli  tamen  fe  rei  in  tempore  occurriire  j  &  rapientem  omnia  ex 
oculis  elufiire  celeritatem  fuam  fortunam.     Liv. 

t  Vix  rationem  iniri  pofTe,  utrum  ab  fe  audacius  5  an  fugacius  ab 
hoJlibus  geratur  belliun.     Liv. 

U  4  aid. 
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^.R.  547'  aid.     He  was  highly  difpleafed  at  their  having  con- 
Ant,  c.   ^iujj^(j  i-his  peace  without  the  confent  of  the  Romans, 
contrary  to  the  exprefs  fenfe  of  the  treaty  of  alliance. 
However,    he  did  not  infift  upon   continuing  the 

Li^.xxix.  war  ',  and  the  people  of  Epirus,  who  alfo  defired  an 

^-'  end  of  it,    being  informed  of  his   difpofition,    fent 

deputies  to  Philip,  who  was  returned  into  Macedo- 
nia, to  induce  him  to  conclude  a  general  peace,  giving 
him  to  underftand,  they  were  in  a  manner  alTured,  that 
if  he  would  confent  to  have  an  interview  with  Sempro- 
nius,  they  would  eafily  agree  upon  the  conditions. 
The  King  accepted  tMs  propofal  with  joy,  and  re- 
paired to  Epirus.  As  both  fides  defired  peace,  Phi- 
lip, to  put  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  in  order,  and 
the  Romans  to  be  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  more  vigour  againft  Carthage,  the  treaty  was 
foon  concluded.  It  was  agreed,  that  three  or  four 
cities,  or  little  ftates,  of  Illyricum,  fliould  continue 
in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  *  Atintania  in  thofe 
of  Philip,  in  cafe  the  Senate  fhould  confent  to  it. 
The  King  caufed  Prufias,  King  of  Bithynia,  the 
Achseans,  Baeotians,  ThefTalians,    Acarnanians,    and 

^  Epirus,  to  be  included  in  the  treaty  •,  the  Romans,  on 

their  fide,  included  in  it  the  people  of  Ilium,  King 
Attalus,  Pleurates,  Nabis  (tyrant  of  Sparta)  who  had 
fucceeded  Machanidas,  the  Eleans,  MefTenians,  and 
Athenians.  The  Roman  people  ratified  the  treaty, 
becaufe  they  were  glad  to  rid  the  Commonwealth  of  all 
other  difficulties,  in  order  to  turn  their  whole  forces 
againft  Africa.  Thus  terminated  this  war  of  the  allies 
by  a  peace,  v^hich  was  not  of  long  duration. 

I  refume  the  thread  of  the  hiilory  of  the  war  with 
I-Iannibal,  which  1  have  interrupted  a  little  to  relate 
the  fequel  of  that  with  Philip. 

A.R.546.  L.  Veturius, 

Ant    C.  Q^C^CILIUS. 

We  are  now  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  fecond 
Punic  v/ar.    The  two  Confuls  had  Bruttium  (Calabria 

*  In  Macedonia,  near  Epims. 

Ulterior) 
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Ulterior)  for  their  prcvince,  and  were  both  to  a(5t  a- A.  R.  545. 
o-ainll  Hannibal.     All  thofe  who  were  to  command  ^^^^- ^• 

ir  1       1  206. 

had  their  provinces  alio  afligned  them.  Liv.xxvlii.. 

All  the  prodigies,  which  were  then  very  numerous,  "/ 
did  not  occafion  lb  much  dread  and  alarm,  as  the  go- 
ing out  of  the  fire  in  the  temple  of  Vella.  The  Veftal, 
by  whofe  negligence  this  misfortune  had  happened, 
was  fcourged  with  rods  by  order  of  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus  P.  Licinius,  and  particular  prayers  were  made  to 
the  Gods  upon  this  occafion  to  expiate  their  wrath* 

Before  the  Confuls  took  the  field,  the  Senate  in-  £-y^  ^^^^^^ 
ftruded  them  to  recal  thofe  who  had  abandoned  their 
lands  in  the  countries,  and  to  re-inflate  agriculture. 
What  rendered  this  re-eilablifhment  difHcuit,  was  the 
war's  having  carried  off  moft  of  the  free  people  who 
applied  themfelves  to  hufbandry  ;  there  not  being  a 
fuHicient  number  of  flaves  to  fupply  their  places  •,  and 
the  cattle  having  been  taken  away,  and  the  farms 
either  ruined  or  burnt  in  many  places.  Notwithftand- 
ing  thefe  obflacles,  the  authority  of  the  Confuls  re- 
placed a  great  number  of  inhabitants  in  their  coun- 
tries. 

As  foon  as  the  fpring  began,  the  Confuls  fet  out  to 
take  upon  them  the  command  of  their  armies.  They 
marched  into  Lucania,  which  they  reduced  to  return 
to  its  obedience  to  the  Roman  people,  without  being 
obliged  to  employ  the  force  of  arms. 

This  year  paffed  without  any  adion  between  them  LiV.xxviil, 
and  Hannibal.     For  that  General,    after  having   fo  i^- 
lately  feen  his  family  and  country   receive  fo  great  a^^^^^*^^* 
blow,  in  the  death  of  his  brother  Afdrubal,  and  the   ^^' 
entire  defeat  of  his  army,  did  not  think  it  proper  for 
him  to  march  againfl  vidlorious  enemies.     The  Ro- 
mans, on  their  fide,  feeing  that  he  lay  liill,  thought 
it  advifeable  to  leave  him  fo  ;  fo  formidable  was   his 
name  only,  even  whilft  every  thing  around  him    was 
declining.     Here  Polybius,  and  Livy  after  him,  make 
a  relledtion  highly  capable  of  giving  us  a  great  idea  of 
Hannibal.      That  great  man   feemed,    fay  they,    to 
ihew  himfelf  ftill  more  worthy  of  admiration  in  bad, 

than 
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A.R.  546.  than  in  p;ood  fortune.  And,  indeed,  is  it  not  a  kind 
io6.  *  ^^  prcdigy,  that  during  thirteen  years,  which  he  had 
made  war  in  a  foreign  country  (far  from  his  own,  with 
very  ditferent  fuccefs,  at  the  head  of  an  army  com- 
pofed,  not  of  Carthaginian  citizens,  but  of  a  mixed  bo- 
dy of  different  nations,  not  united  amongfl  themfelves 
either  by  the  fame  laws  or  language  ;  and  whofe  habits, 
arms,  ceremonies,  facrifices,  and  even  Gods,  were 
different  •,)  he  fhould  know  how  to  unite  them  fo  effec- 
tually, that,  during  fo  long  a  feries  of  years,  no  dif- 
cord  between  the  troops,  or  fedition  againft  their  Ge- 
neral, fhould  arife,  though  they  often  wanted  both 
provifions  and  money  in  an  enemy's  country  •,  which 
in  the  firfl  Punic  war  had  occafioned  fo  many  difor- 
ders  between  the  Generals  and  foldiers  ?  But,  from  the 
time  he  had  lofl  his  only  refource  by  the  death  of  Af- 
drubal,  and  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and  he  had  been 
reduced  to  retreat  into  a  little  corner  of  Bruttium,  and 
to  abandon  all  the  reft  of  Italy ;  who  would  not  think 
it  furprizing  that  no  diforder  fhould  happen  amongft 
his  foldiers,  in  a  conjuncture  when  he  was  in 
want  of  all  things  ?  For  the  Carthaginians,  who 
found  it  highly  difHcult  to  find  means  to  maintain 
their  ground  in  Spain,  lent  him  no  m-ore  fupplies  than 
if  he  abounded  in  every  thing  in  Italy.  And  this  is 
one  of  thofe  great  points  that  diftinguifh  a  man's  fu- 
perior  genius,  and  fhew  how  high  Hannibal's  abili- 
ties rofe  m  the  art  of  war. 

That  of  Scipio  was  no  lefs  admirable.  The  wife 
a6livity  of  that  very  young  General  entirely  re-inftated 
the  Roman  affairs  in  Spain,  as  the  tenacious  protra6lion 
of  Fabius  had  before  done  in  Italy.  Such  happy  be- 
ginnings were  fuflained  by  an  uniform  conduct,  that 
never  departed  from  itfelf  in  any  thing,  and  by  an 
uninterrupted  feries  of  great  and  noble  a6lions,  that 
exalted  his  glory  to  the  highefl  point,  and  fuccefsful- 
ly  terminated  the  moft  dangerous  war  the  Romans 
were  ever  engaged  in. 

Livy  obferves  here,  that  the  affairs  of  Spain,  in  re- 
fpedl, to  the  Carthaginians,  were  almoft  in  the  fame 
fituation  as  thofe  of  Italy.     For  the  Carthaginians 

having 
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having  been  defeated  in  a  battle,  wherein  their  Gene-  A.  R.  546, 
ral  was  taken,  had  been  oblio-ed  to  retire  to  the  ex-  ^'^^•^- 

zo6> 

tremities  of  the  province  and  the  coafls  of  the  ocean.  Liv.xxviii. 
Ail  the  difference  was,  that  Spain,  as  well  from  the  '^• 
genius  of  the  natives,  as  the  nature  and  fituation  of 
places,  was  far  more  proper  for  reviving  a  war,  not 
only  than  Italy,  but  than  any  other  part  of  the  uni- 
verle.  Accordingly,  though  this  wa$  tlie  firft  pro- 
vince upon  the  terra  fir  ma  ^  into  which  the  Romans 
entered,  it  is,  however,  the  laft  they  entirely  reduced 
into  fubje<5i:ion  :  which  did  not  happen  till  the  reign 
of  Auguftus. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  Sclpio  gave  JLiv.xxvili, 
great  proofs  of  his  ability  and  valour.     Afdrubal,  the  '-— ^^' 
fon  of  Gifgo,  the  moil  illuftrious  of  the  Carthaginian 
Generals  next  to  thofe  of  the  Barcinian  family,  beino- 

o 

returned  from  Cadiz,  entered  Hifpania  *  Ulterior. 
With  the  affiftance  of  Mago,  Hannibal's  brother,  he 
made  great  levies  throughout  the  country,  and  fet  on 
foot  an  army  of  -f-  fifty  thoufand  infantry,  and  fgur 
thoufand  five  hundred  horfe.  The  two  Carthas-inian 
Generals  encamped  near  J  Silpia,  in  a  vaft  plain,  with 
defign  to  come  to  a  battle,  if  the  Romans  offered  it. 

Scipio  rightly  judged,  that  he  v/as  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  withftand  fuch  numerous  forces  with  only 
the  Roman  legions  \  and  that  it  was  abfolutely  ncr 
cefTary  to  oppofe  them,  at  leaft  in  fhew,  with  the  aids 
of  Spain  itfelf ;   avoiding,  however,  to  place  any  con-  » 

fidence  in  thofe  Barbarians,  and  to  take  fo  great  a 
number  of  them  into  his  armv,  that  in  cafe  of  trea- 
chery  might  occafion  its  ruin,  as  they  had  occafioned 
that  of  his  father  and  uncle.  The  account  of  the 
battle  that  enfued,  will  fhev/,  with  what  wifdom  he 
executed  this  project.     Having  fet  out  fi'om  Tarraco, 

*  That  was  called  Hifpania  Citcrior,  which  was  on  this  fide  of  the 
river  Iberus,  in  refpeft  to  the  Romans  ;  and  that  on  the  other  Hi- 
fpania Ulterior.  The  latter  included  Lufitania  (Portugal)  and  the 
countries  on  the  fouth. 

\  Polybius  makes  this  army  amount  to  feventy  thoufand  foot. 

j  Some  authors  believe,  that  it  is  a  city  of  Hifpania  Tarraconenfis, 
called  by  Polybius,  Helingos, 

and 
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A.  R.  546' and  received  a  reinforcement  under  Silaniis   on  his 

Ant.  c.  j.Qute  at  *  Caftulon,  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  city  of 
BjEcula  *  with  all  his  forces,  which  amounted  to  for- 
ty-five thoufand  foot,  and  three  thoufand  horfe. 

When  the  two  armies  came  in  view,  fome  flight 
fkirmifhes  palTed.  After  both  fides  had  fufficiently 
tried  their  force  in  many  fmall  engagements,  Afdru- 
bal  ^as  the  firft  that  drew  up  his  troops  in  battle. 
The  Romans  immediately  did  the  fame.  Both  ar- 
mies were  pofled  before  the  intrenchments  of  their 
camps,  where  they  (laid,  in  expectation  that  the  other 
would  begin  the  charge.  The  evening  being  come 
without  either  having  moved,  Afdrubal  firft,  and 
then  Scipio,  made  his  troops  re-enter  their  camp. 
The  fame  pafTed  feveral  days,  without  coming  to  an 

^  adiion. 

Both  parties  continued  to  draw  up  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. On  the  one  fide  the  Romans,  and  on  the  other 
the  Carthaginians,  mixed  with  Africans,  formed 
the  main  body.  The  Spaniards,  who  were  allies  either 
of  'the  Romans  or  Carthaginians,  were  upon  the 
wings  of  both  armies.  *Two  and  thirty  elephants, 
placed  in  front  of  the  Carthaginians,  appeared  at  a 
diflance  like  caltles  or  baftions.  It  was  expelled  in 
both  camps,  that  the  troops  would  engage  in  the 
order  they  had  hitherto  been  drawn  up  :  but  Scipio 
was  refolved  to  chang^  the  whole  difpofition   of  his 

•^  army  upon  the  day  they   Ihould  adtuaily   come  to 

a  battle.  Over  night,  he  gave  orders,  that  both  men 
and  horfes  fhould  eat  before  day,  and  that  the  cavalry 
fhould  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  move  on  the 
firfl  notice. 

It  was  fcarce  day,  when  he  detached  all  his  horfe, 
with  the  light-armed  foldiers,  to  attack  the  pofts  of 
the  Carthaginians.  A  moment  after  he  fet  out  him- 
felf  with  all  his  infantry  ;  pofting,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  enemy  and  his  own  troops,  the  Roman 

*  Thefe  two  rivers  wcra  near  the  fource  of  the  Bcetis  or  Guadal- 
quivir i  Caftulon  to  the  north  of  the  river. 

foldiers 
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foldiers  upon  the  wings,  and  the  Spaniards  in  theA.R.  ^46. 
centre.  Afdrubal,  awakened  by  the  noife  of  this  un-  ^^^^^' 
forefeen  attack,  immediately  quitted  his  tent.  He  no 
fooner  'perceived  the  Romans  before  his  intrench- 
ments,  the  Carthaginians  in  diforder,  and  the  whole 
plain  covered  with  the  enemy,  than  on  his  fide  he 
fent  his  whole  cavalry  againil  that  of  Scipio,  and 
quitted  his  camp  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  infantry, 
without  changing  any  thing  in  the  order  he  had  ufed 
before  the  battle.  It  was  long  doubtful  between  the 
horfe  ;  and  it  was  not  eafy  for  it  to  be  decifive  on  their 
fide  ;  becaufe  thofe  who  gave  way  (which  happened 
alternately  on  both  fides)  found  an  aflured  retreat  with 
their  infantry. 

But  when  the  two  main  bodies  were  not  above  Ryq 
hundred  paces  from  each  other,  Scipio  put  a  flop  to 
this  a6lion,  ordering  the  legions  to  open,  and  receive 
the  cavalry  and  light-armed  foldiers  into  the  midfbof 
them,  of  which  he  formed  two  bodies,  that  he  polled 
with  the  corps  de  referve  behind  the  two  wings  :  and 
when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  charging  the  enemy, 
he  commanded  the  Spaniards,  who  were  in  the  centre 
of  his  battle,  to  march  in  clofe  order  and  foftly.  As 
to  himfelf,  he  fent  from  the  right  VN^ing,  which  he 
commanded,  to  tell  Silanus  and  Marclus  to  extend 
the  left  wing,  at  the  head  of  which  they  were,  as  they 
fhould  fee  him  extend  the  right,  and  to  make  the  molt 
fpeedy  of  their  horfe  and  foot  advance  againil  the  ene- 
^niy,  in  order  to  begin  the  charge,  before  the  batta- 
lions in  the  centre  could  come  to  engage.  Having 
lengthened  the  two  wings  in  this  manner,  they  march- 
ed fiercely  againil  the  enemy,  each  with  three  cohorts 
of  foot,  three  fquadrons  of  horfe,  and  the  light-armed 
troops,  whilll  the  rell  followed,  forming  an  oblique 
line  with  the  main  body,  in  order  to  attack  the  Car- 
thaginians in  the  flanks. 

There  was  an  hollow  in  the  centre,  becaufe  the 
Spaniards  marched  llowly,  according  to  the  order 
they  had  received ;  and  the  wings  were  already  en- 
gap;ed,  when  thQ  Carthaginians  and  Africans,    who 

lormed 
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A.  R.  54-6.  formed  the  enemy's  principal  force,  were  not  within 
206.^*    ^^^   difcharge    of  darts.     Befides  which,  they  dared 
not  advance  to  the  wings,  to  afTiil  thofe  who  were  at 
blows,  left  they   fliould  break  their  centre,  and   ex- 
pofe  it  uncovered  to  the  enemy,  who  were  upon  the 
point  of  charging  it.     Thus  the  wings  had  two  ene- 
•    mies  to  deal  v/ith  at  once  :  the  cavalry   and  light- 
armed  troops,  who  had  taken  a  compafs,  in  order  to 
charge  them  in  flank,  and  the  cohorts,  v/ho  attacked 
them  vigoroufly  in  front,  to  feparate  them  from  the 
main  body.     We  fee  from  all  that  has  been  faid,  what 
'  V    the  ability  of  a  great  Captain  can  do. 

The  wings  fought  for  fome  time  with  much  bra- 
very :  but  the  heat  of  the  day  becoming  greater,  the 
.  Spaniards,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  their  camp 
without  refrefhment,  were  too  weak  to  fupport  their 
arms,  whilft  the  Romans,  full  of  fpirit  and  vigour, 
had  the  farther  advantage  over  them,  that,  by  the 
conduct:  of  their  General,  what  was  ftrongeft  in  their 
army  had  only  to  deal  with  what  was  weakeft  in  that 
of  the  enemy.  The  ftrength  and  courage  therefore  of 
the  latter  being  exhaufted,  they  gave  way ;  keeping 
their  ranks,  however,  as  if  the  whole  army  had  re- 
treated by  order  of  their  Generd.  But  the  vidor 
then  having  began  to  prefs  them  on  all  fides  with  the 
more  vigour,  as  he  faw  them  lofe  ground,  it  was  no 
longer  polTible  for  them  to  refift  ;  and,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  endeavours  and  remonftrances  of  Afdrubal, 
fear  prevailing  over  fhame,  they  broke,  and  fled  with  ^ 
abundance  of  terror  into  their  camp.  The  Romans 
would  have  purfned  them  into  it,  and  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  it,  but  for  a  violent  ftorm,  during 
which  fo  much  rain  fell,  that  it  was  not  without  great 
pains,  that  the  victors  themfelves  regained  their  own 
camp. 

Afdrubal  feeing  that  the  Turdetani  had  abandoned 
him,  and  that  ail  the  reft  of  the  allies  were  upon  the 
point  of  doing  the  fame,  he  decamped  the  following 
night,  to  prevent  the  evil  from  Spreading  further. 
At  day-break,  Scipio  being  informed  of  the  enemy's 

2  retreat. 
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retreat,  ordered  his  cavalry  to  purfue  them.  Though  A.  R.  54.6- 
through  the  miftake  of  his  guides,  their  march  was  ^^q^^' 
lengthened  ineffe6lually,  they  however  came  up  with  the 
enemy,  and  charging  them  fometimes  in  the  rear  and 
fometimes  in  flank,  they  harrafTed  them  continually, 
and  retarded  their  flight  fufHciently  to  oive  the  le- 
gions time  to  arrive.  From  that  moment  it  was  no 
longer  a  battle,  but  a  real  flaughter ;  till  the  General 
hirnielf  exhorting  his  troops  to  fly,  efcaped  to  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  with  a  body  of  about  fix  thoufand 
men  half  unarmed.  All  the  reft  were  either  killed  or 
taken.  Afdrubal,  feeing  his  troops  went  over  con- 
tinually to  the  enemy's  camp,  abandoned  the  remains 
of  his  army,  got  to  the  fea-coaft  during  the  night, 
and  embarked  on  board  lliips  that  carried  him  to 
Cadiz. 

Scipio  having  received  advice  of  Afdrubal's  flight,  Liv.xxviii. 
left  ten  thoufand  foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe  with  Sila-  *  ' 
nus,  entirely  to  difperfe  the  remains  of  this  army. 
As  for  himfelf,  in  feventy  days,  he  returned  to  Tar- 
raco  with  the  reft  of  his  troops,  examining  eveiy 
where  on  his  route  the  conduct  which  the  cities  and 
petty  princes  had  obferved  in  refpe6t  to  the  Romans, 
and  diftributing  rewards  or  punifliments  accordino-  to 
their  merits. 

After  his  departure,  Mafmiffa  having  taken  fecret  Liv.  ibid, 
meafures  with  Silanus,  in  order  to  be  admitted  into 
the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  went  to  Africa  with  a 
fmall  number  of  his  fubjeets,  with  defign  to  make  his 
whole  nation  enter  into  it.  Livy  gives  us  no  reafon 
for  this  change  of  Mafmifla,  and  contents  himfelf 
with  faying,  that  the  conftant  fidelity  with  which  he 
perfevered  in  the  amity  of  the  Romans  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  that  was  very  long,  leaves  room  to  judge  that 
he  did  not  a6t  without  fufHcient  motives. 

But  from  the  account  which  we  lliall  give  elfewhere  See  lIv. 
of  the  revolutions  that  happened  about  this  time  in  ^^^^'  *?• 
Numidia,  it  will  appear  that  the  Carthaginians  had 
joined   MafiniflTa's  enemies.      It   was   probably   this, 
which  induced  that  Prince  to  quit  their  alliance.  And 
i  after- 
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R.  A.  546.  afterwards  the  marriage  of  Sophonifba,  who  had  been 
aVd.  *    promiied  to  him,  and  was  given  to  Syphax,  made  him 
entirely  irreconcileable  in  refpedt  to  them. 

Mago  followed  Afdrubal  to  Cadiz,  with  the  Ihips 
the  latter  had  fent  back  to  him.  Flight  or  defertion 
difperfed  all  the  reft  of  the  Carthaginian  party,  aban- 
doned by  their  leaders,  into  the  neighbouring  cities. 
Nothing  farther  appeared,  at  lead  confiderable  either 
by  number,  or  flrength.  In  this  manner  Scipio  drove 
the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain,  fix  years  after  he  took 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  armies  in  that  pro- 
vince, and  thirteen  after  the  beginning  of  this  war  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

Silanus,  having  no  longer  any  enemy  to  oppofe,  re- 
turned to  Scipio  at  Tarraco,  and  informed  him,  that 
the  war  was  entirely  terminated. 

Some  time  after,  L.  Scipio  arrived  at  Rome,  whi- 
ther his  brother  fent  him  with  a  great  number  of  illuf- 
trious  prifoners,  with  the  news  of  Spain's  being  totally 
reduced.  This  fpread  univerfaljoy  throughout  the 
city.  The  v/ifdom  and  valour  of  that  young  Hero  was 
extolled  to  the  fkies.  But  as  to  himfelf,  infatiable  of 
glory,  he  confidered  all  he  had  hitherto  done  but  as 
a  flight  fl^etcli  of  the  great  enterprizes  he  meditated. 
Intent  on  the  defign  of  carrying  the  war  to  the  walls 
/  of  Carthage,  he  judged   it  neceifary  to  concert  fome 

intelligence  and  lupport  in  Africa. 
Livxxviii.      Syphax  reigned  then  in  the  beft  part  of  Numidia, 
17,  18.      over  the  People  called  Mafoefyli.     He  was  a  power- 
App.  Eell.  £^j  Prince,  but  one  who  piqued  himfelf  but  little  in 
point  of  faith  and  conftancy  to  his  engagements.     He 
had  formerly  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  amity 
with  the  two  Scipios,  father  and  uncle  of  him  we  are 
now  fpeaking  ;  and  afterwards  he  had  gone  over  again 
to  the  party  of  the  Carthaginians.     Scipio,  who  be- 
lieved he  lliould  have  occafion  for  him  in  order  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  his  great  defign,  endeavoured  to  regain  him, 
and  fent  Laelius   to   him  with  confiderable  prefents. 
Syphax  did  not  wait  much  prefling.     He  faw  at  this 
time  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  profperous  on  all  fides  ; 

and 
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and,   on  the  contrary,  thofe  of  the  Carthaginians  de-  A,  K.  546* 
dining  continually  both  in  Spain  and  Italy.     He  how-       ^^Jg/ 
ever  declared,  he  would   conclude  nothing  but  with 
the  Roman  General  in  perlbn.     Lselius  returned,  hav- 
ing only  made  Syphax  engage  for  the  fafety  of  Scipio's 
perfon,  in  cafe  he  fhould  determine  to  come  to  him. 

That  Prince's  amity  was  of  the  laft  importance  to 
Scipio's  views  upon  Africa.  He  was  the  moll  opu- 
lent King  of  the  country.  He  had  already  been  at 
war  with  the  Carthaginians.  His  dominions  were 
very  commodioufly  fituated  in  refped:  to  Spain,  from 
which  they  v/ere  only  feparated  by  an  arm  of  the  fea 
narrow  enough.  Scipio  judged  that  fuch  an  advan- 
tage was  well  worth  expofmg  himielf  even  to  a  con- 
fiderable  danger,  and  without  hefitatinp-  fet  out  from 
Carthagena  with  two  fhips,  in  order  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  Syphax.  At  the  fame  time  Afdrubal,  the 
fon  of  Gifgo,  the  Carthaginian  General,  v/ho  had 
lately  been  reduced  to  abandon  Spain,  retired  to  the 
fame  Prince  with  feven  fhips.  He  was  in  the  port, 
when  he  perceived  the  two  Roman  galleys  out  at  fea. 
He  took  fome  pains  in  order  to  attack  them.  But 
the  wind,  which  blew  hard,  havino-  foon  brouorht 
Scipio  into  the  port,  Afdrubal  did  not  dare  to  infult 
him,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  going  to  Syphax^ 
whither  Scipio  foon  followed  him. 

Syphax  was  highly  pleafed  to  lee  court  made  to  him 
by  two  Generals  of  the  two  moil  powerful  States  of 
the  Univerfe,  who  came  in  one  day  to  demand  his  aid 
and  alliance.  He  invited  them  both  to  lodL!:e  in  his 
palace.  He  even  took  pains  to  perfuade  them  to  ter- 
minate all  their  differences  by  an  interview.  But  Sci- 
pio excufed  himfelf,  by  declaring,  that  he  had  no 
perfonal  interefls  to  adjuft  with  Afdrubal,  nor  any 
powers  for  treating  of  affairs  of  flate  with  an  enemy. 
However,  at  tlie  King's  requefl,  he  confented  to  eac 
with  Afdrubal,  and  even  to  lie  upon  the  fame  bed  with 
him. 

.    Scipio's  converfation  had  fo  many  beauties,  and  his 
addrefs  in  giving  the  bent  to  people's  minds  was  ,fo 

Vol.  IV,  X  great. 
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A.  R.  54-6.  great,  that,  during  the  entertainment,  he  not  onl^ 
206.  *  charmed  Syphax,  a  Barbarian  Prince,  and  the  more 
ealy  to  win  by  a  politenels  and  complacency  entirely 
new  to  him,  but  even  Afdrubal,  the  inveterate  enemy 
of  the  Romans,  and  of  Scipio  in  particular.  That 
Carthaginian  owned  afterwards,  that  this  converfation 
had  given  him  an  higher  idea  of  Scipio  than  all  his 
victories.  He  added,  that  he  did  not  doubt,  but  that 
Syphax  and  his  kingdom  v/ould  for  the  future  be  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  Romans  •,  fuch  wonderfiil  art  had 
Scipio  to  infinuate,  and  gain  the  confidence  of  all 
thofe  with  whom  he  treated  ! 

But  another  thought  engrolTed  Afdrubal,  and  gave 
him  the  moft  cruel  anxiety.  "  He  rightly  perceived, 
that  it  was  not  for  the  fake  of  diverting  himfelf  along 
the  coaits  of  the  fea,  nor  to  gratify  his  curiofity,  that 
a  captain  of  fuch  great  reputation  had  come  to  Africa 
with  two  galleys,  abandoning  his  troops  in  a  province 
newly  conquered,  and  had  expofed  himfelf  in  an  ene- 
my's country  to  the  difcretionary  faith  of  a  Prince, 
upon  which  he  had  no  great  reafon  to  rely.  That  the 
end  of  this  voyage  undoubtedly  was  the  defign  Scipio 
had  formed  to  attack  Africa.  He  knew,  that  Gene- 
ral had  long  meditated  that  conquell,  and  openly 
afked,  why  as  Hannibal  had  the  boldnefs  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  Italy,  Scipio  fhould  not  go,  and 
make  it  at  the  gates  of  Carthage  ?"  He  concluded, 
from  all  thefe  reafonings,  that  the  Carthaginians  for 
the  future  were  not  to  think  of  recovering  Spain,  but 
of  preferving  Africa  •,  and  he  was  not  miifaken. 

It  might  be  afked,  whether  it  was  confident  with 
prudence  in  Scipio  to  undertake  the  voyage  of  which 
we  are  fpeaking,  and  to  expofe  himfelf  without  necef- 
fity  to  all  the  dangers  which  might  refult  from  it. 
Some  moments  fooner,  Afdrubal  might  have  feized 
his  perfon  :  and  what  a  misfortune  would  that  have 
been  to  Rome !  Neither  did  he  hazard  lefs  in  refpedl 
to  Syphax,  a  Prince,  who  was  not  a  flave  to  his  en- 
gagements, and  actually  the  ally  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  who.  feeing  himfelf  mailer  of  the  perfon  of  their 
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fnbft    formidable  enemy,    might    very    naturally  be^.  R.  54^- 
tempted  to  deliver  him   up  to   them.     We  fhall  fee      "J;,^^'" 
Fabius  in  the  fequel  reproach  him  with  this  action  as 
rafh,  and  contrary  to  rules.     But  the  authority  of  Fa- 
bius, who  v/as  extremely  prejudiced  againfl  Scipio, 
ought  not  to  be  of  any  great  weight  here.     For  my 
part,  I  dare  not  venture  to  determine  in  fuch  a  doubt- 
ful cafe:  and  muft  leave  that  to  the  reader.     If  the  Liv.xvlr. 
event  is  to  determine  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  anfwer  were  39. 
eafy  :  but  the  wife  Fabius  obferves,   that  events  teach 
only  fools  :  Eventiis  ftuUormn  magifter  eft.     However 
it  be,  Scipio  had  no  reafon  to  repent  his  voyage,  and 
did   not  return   into  Spain,  till  after  having  made  a 
league  offenfive  and   defenfive  with   Syphax  againll 
the  Carthaginians.     Having  reimbarked  on  board  of 
his  galleys,  he  returned  in  four  days  to  the  port  of 
Carthagena  •,  and  immediately  applied  to  the  affairs  of 
the  province. 

The  Romans,  indeed,  had  nothing  farther  to  fear 
from  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain  :  but  there  were  fLill 
fome  cities,  whofe  inhabitants  remembering  tlie  ani- 
mofity  they  had  evidenced  againfl  the  Romans,  re- 
mained quiet  only  through  fear,  and  not  inclination. 
The  greatefl,  as  well  as  the  moil:  criminal,  were  Illi- 
turgis  and  Caflulon.  The  latter,  after  having  been 
the  ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  their  profperity, 
had  quitted  them  for  the  Carthaginians,  foon  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Scipios  and  their  armies.  The  people 
of  lUiturgis  had  even  fignalized  their  rev^clt  by  egre- 
gious cruelty,  in  maflacring  fuch  of  the  Romans,  as, 
after  the  lofs  of  the  battle,  had  come  to  take  refuge 
amongft  them.  Scipio,  as  foon  as  he  cam.e  to  Spain^ 
well  knew  what  thofe  people  had  deferved  :  but  to 
punifh  them  was  not  proper  then.  Now  when  the  tran- 
quility of  Spain  was  reinftated,  he  thought  it  time  to 
take  vengeance  of  the  guilty. 

Accordingly  having  made  L.  Marcius  come  to  him  Li-.'.xxvlih 
from  Tarraco,  he  ordered  him  to  befiege  CalUilon  ';^'  """^^w 
with  the  third  part  of  his  troops  ;  and  he  moved  him-  k.ip!  272! 
felf  with  the  reft  of  the  armv  againft  llliturgis,  where 
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A.R.  546.  he  arrived  after  five  days  march,  attended  by  Lslius. 
Ant.c.    rj.-^^  inhabitants,  inftruded    beforehand    by   the   re- 
proaches of  their  confciences  of  what  they  had  to  fear, 
had  made  all  the  neceflary  preparations  for  a  good  de- 
fence.    Convinced  that  they  could  not  efcape  puniih- 
ments  and  death,  they  were  determined  to  fell  their 
lives  dear.     This  refolution  had  been  generally  taken 
in  the  place.     Men  and  women,  old  and  young,  all 
were  Ibldiers.     Fury  and  defpair  ferved  them  inftead 
of  courage,  and  rendered  all  exhortations  fuperfiuous. 
The  befieg;ed  defended  themfelves  with  fo  much  ar-^ 
dour,  that  this  army,  which  had  fubjedled  Spain,  had 
more  than  once  the  fhame  of  being  repulfed  far  from 
the  walls  by  the  burghers  of  a  fmgle  city.     Scipio  ap- 
prehending, that  this  bad  fuccefs  might   difcourage 
his  troops,  and  increafe  the  boldnefs  of  the  enemy, 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  fhare  in  the  danger. 
For  this  reafon,  after  having  reproached  the  foldiers 
with  their  want  of  vigour,  he  caufed  fcaling  ladders  to 
be   brought,  and  declared,  that  he  would  mount  in 
perfon  to  attack  the  place,  if  others  refufed  to  do  fo. 
He  was  already  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  when  all  the 
foldiers,  terrihed  v/ith  the  danger  to  which  they  faw 
their  General  expofed,  cried  out  with  one  voice  to 
him  to  retire ;  and  at  the  fame  time  planted  their  lad- 
ders in  feveral  places  at  once,  and  went  up  them  with 
great  intrepidity. 

L^lius  on  his  fide  did  not  pufh  the  attack  with  lefs 
ardour.  It  was  then,  that  the  befieged  began  to  lofe 
courage,  and  thofe  who  defended  the  walls  having  been 
beat  off,  the  Romans  made  themfelves  mafters  of  them 
immediately.  The  citadel  at  the  fame  time,  in  effe6l 
of  the  tumult  excited  in  the  city,  was  taken  on  the 
very  fide  fuppofed  impregnable,  fome  African  defer- 
ters,  who  ferved  in  the  Roman  army,  having  climbed 
with  abundance  ofdifnculty  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  by 
ways  that  feemed  impracticable. 

The  (laughter  was  horrible,  and  then  was  feen  what 
rage,  hatred,  and  revenge,  are  capable  of  doing.  No 
body  thought  of  taking  prifoners  or  plunderj  though 
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the  effe6ls  of  the  inhabitants  were  at  the  difcretion  of  A.  H.  54.6  • 
the  foldiers.  The  vi6tors  put  all  to  the  fword  that  ^  J^Vc.  " 
came  in  their  way,  and  killed  indifferently  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  even  to  infants  at  the  bread. 
They  afterwards  let  fir-e  to  the  houfes,  and  deRroyed 
all  that  efcaped  the  flames,  fo  inveterate  were  they  to 
obliterate  the  leafb  trace  of  a  city  that  had  made  itfelf 
fo  deteftable  to  them. 

Scipio  marched  his  army  from  thence  to  Caflulon, 
which  was  defended  not  only  by  the  Spaniards  of  the 
place,  but  by  fome  Carthaginian  troops,  the  remains 
of  Afdrubal's  army,  who  had  fled  thither.  The  news 
of  the  taking  and  deilroying  of  Illiturgis  had  preceded 
the  arrival  of  Scipio,  and  filled  the  place  with  terror 
and  defpair.  As  the  cafe  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
werp  within  it,  was  different  from  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  every  one  thouo;ht  only  of  his  own  interefl 
without  regard  to  thofe  of  others,  their  mutual  dif- 
truil  foon  degenerated  into  open  difcord.  The  be- 
fieged  delivered  up  Himilco,  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander, with  his  troops,  and  the  city  to  Scipio.  This 
vi6tory  was  lefs  bloody  than  the  former  :  and  indeed 
the  inhabitants  of  Cafl:ulon  were  lefs  criminal  than 
thofe  of  Illiturgis,  and  their  voluntary  furrender  had 
very  much  appeafed  the  rage  of  the  Romans. 

After  this  expedition  Marcius  was  detached  to  re- 
duce fuch  of  the  Barbarians  as  were  not  entirely  fub- 
je6led  under  the  power  of  the  Romans  -,  and  Scipio 
returned  to  Carthagena,  in  order  to  thank  the  Gods 
for  the  advantages  he  had  obtained  by  their  prote6lion, 
and  to  celebrate  Gam.es  there  and  exhibit  combats  of 
Gladiators,  for  which  he  had  caufcd  preparations  to 
be  made,  in  honour  of  his  fathe^r  and  uncle. 

He  ufed  in  thefe  combats  neither  Haves,  nor  mer-  Liv.xxvuN 
cenarics  accuilomed  to  traffic  with  tl  eir  blood,  but  all  -^• 
perfons,  who  voluntarily  offered  themfelves,  and 
without  any  motive  of  interell.  Some  had  been  fent 
to  him  by  the  country,  who  were  glad  of  an  occafion 
to  make  known  the  valour  of  their  fubjc6ts :  feme 
came  of  themfelves,  to  make   their  court  to  Scipio  : 
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A.  R.  54-^  others  out  of   bravado  and  through  emulation  had 
2o6.  '  either  given  or  accepted  challenges,  in  confequence  of 
which  they  fought.     There  were  fome  who  agreed  to 
decide  quarrels  by  the  fword,  which  they  either  couJd 
not,  or  would  not,   determine  otherwife.     Amongft 
thefe  were  perfons  of  illudrious  rank,  as  Corbis  and. 
Orfua  two  coufm-germans,  who  agreed  to  decide  their 
difputed  right  to  the  principality  of  the  city  of  Ibis  by 
the  fword.     Corbis  v/as  the  eldeif  :   but  Orfua  was  the 
fon  of  the  lail  pofTeffor  \  to  whom  the  elder  brother 
had  bequeathed  that  fovereignty  at  his  death.     Scipio 
endeavoured  to  accommodate  the  affair  amicably,  and 
to  reconcile  them  :  but  they  declared,  that  their  neareft 
relations  had  already  made  them  the  fame  propofal, 
which   they  would  not    hearken  to  -,  and  that   they 
would  acknowledge  no  other  arbiter  of  their  difference 
but  tne  god  Mars.     The  fury  with  which  they  fought, 
chufmg  rather  to  die  than  to  be  in  fubjedlion  to  each 
other,  v/as  at  once  an  affecting  fpedlacle  to  the  army, 
and  a  leiTon  highly  proper  to  intimate  how  great  an  evil 
the  defire  of  reigning  is  amongil  mankind.    The  eldeft 
was  yiclonous,  and  remained  peaceable  poifefTor  of 
the  city.     The  battles  of  the  Gladiators  were  followed 
by  funeral  games  as  m.agnincent  as  they  could  be  in 
the  province  and  in  a  camp. 
Liy.xxviii.      In  the.  mean  time   Scipio's  lieutenants  afted  con- 
S2.  23.  ^   formably  to  his  orders  in  the  places  to  which  he  had 
jjjp[^^^  Tent  them.     Marcius  having  pafied  th^  river  Bcetis, 
received  two  opulent  cities   by  capitulation,  without 
having  been  obliged  to  employ  the  force  of  arms.     It 
was  not  the  fame  at  Ailapa.     The  Roman  army  hav- 
ing approached  that  place  in  order  to  attack  it,  the  in- 
habitants, who  knew  that,  by  their  depredations  and 
murders  tomimitted  in  cold  blood,  they  had  incenfed 
the  Romans  againil  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
had  no  pardon  to  hope  •,  and  befides,  relying  little  upon 
the  goodnefs  of  their  walls,  or  the  force  of  their  arms, 
they  formed  a  flrange   and  favage   refolution  againft 
themfelves.     They  piled  up  in  the  middle  of  the  pub- 
lic place  the  richeft  of  their  moveables,  with  all  their 
i  gold 
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gold  and  filver,  placed  their  wives  and  children  upon  ^-  R*  54^ 
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the  top  of  them,  and  furrounded  the  whole  with  dry         '  ^' 


and  immediately  combuflible  wood.  Hiey  afterwards 
ordered  fifty  of  their  ftrongell  young  men,  well  arm- 
ed, to  guard  in  this  place,  as  long  as  tiie  fuccefs  of 
the  battle  fliould  be  doubtful,  both  their  treafures, 
and  the  perfons  infinitely  dearer  to  them  •,  and  when 
they  Hiould  perceive,  thar  all  hopes  were  lofl,  to  fee 
fire  to  the  pile,  and  to  leave  nothing  confided  to  their 
care  upon  which  the  enemy  could  exercife  their  furv. 
That  as  to  themfelves,  if  they  could  not  fave  the  city, 
nor  avoid  being  overcome,  they  v/ould  all  perifh  in 
battle.  They  added  the  mod  horrid  imprecations 
againil  thofe,  v/hom  v/ant  of  courage,  or  the  hope  of 
favino;  their  lives,  fliouid  Drevent  from  executinc:  this 
defign. 

After  having  taken  thefe  meafures,  they  fuddenly 
opened  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  charged  the  Romans 
with  the  utmoil:  fujy.     Such  a  fally  was  not  expelled. 
Some  fquadrons,  with    the  light-armed,  quitted  the 
camp  that  moment  to  meet  them  :  but  they  were  vi^o- 
roufly  repulfed,  and  the  Romans  had  been  obliged  to 
fight  near  their  intrenchments,  if  the  main  body  of  the 
legions  Iiad  not  drawn  up  in  battle  as  foon  as  poflible,  and 
marched  ag^inft  the  enemy.     Upon  that  the  people  of 
Ailapa,  throwing  themfelves  defperately  into  the  midfl 
of  arms  and  wounds,  put  the  front  ranks  of  the  Ro- 
man infantry  into  diforder  for  fome  time.     But  thofe 
old  foldiers  oppofing  a  determinate   bravery  to   the 
boldnefs  and  temerity  of  thofe  furious  people,  by  the 
(laughter  of  the  foremoft  quelled  the  violence  of  thofe 
that  followed  them.     Seeino-  however  that  none  2:ave 
way,  and  that  being  determined  on  death,  they  fuf- 
f^red  themfelves  to  be   killed,  without  quitting  their 
pofts^  they  opened  in  the  centre,  as  it  was  eafy  to  do 
in  effedl  of  their  great  number,  and  having  furrounded 
the  enemy  in  the  middle,  they  obliQ;ed  them  to  cloie 
up  into  an  orb,  and  killed  them  all  together  to  the  laft 
man. 
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A.  R.  546.       The  murder  committed  in  the  city  was  more  horrid. 
Ant.  c.   Pqj.  j|-  ^y^3  fellow  citizens  that  ilauo-htered  a  multitude 

300.  -  ,  *-', 

of  women  and  children,  incapable  from  their  fex  and 
tender  years  to  make  any  defence  -,  and  afterwards 
threw  their  bodies,  mofl  of  them  ftill  alive,  upon  a 
pile  purpofely  fet  on  fire,  v/hilfl:  the  flames  were  almoft 
*  extinguiihed  by  the  abundance  of  blood,  that  ftreamed 
on  all  fides  ;  and  at  length,  tired  with  killing,  they 
leaped  with  their  arm.s  into  the  fame  flames,  to  be  con- 
fumed  with  their  own  people,  whom  they  had  maffa- 
cred  in  lb  deplorable  a  manner. 

Every  thing  was  executed  when  the  Romans  entered 
the  place  -,  who  at  firil  were  ftruck  with  horror  and 
aftoniihment  at  fo  dreadful  a  light.  But,  prefently 
after,  when  they  perceived  the  gold  and  fiiver  glitter- 
ing through  the  other  things,  which  the  fire  was  de- 
ilroying,  their  natural  avidity  had  its  effe61:.  They 
threw  themfelves  fo  eagerly  into  the  middle  of  the 
fiam.es  to  take  out  thofe  valuable  things,  that  feveral 
periflied  in  them,  and  others  were  much  hurt  by  the 
fmoke  andfieam,  thofe  who  were  foremofl  not  having 
it  in  their  power  to  fall  back,  becaufe  they  were  pufli- 
ed  on  by  thofe  behind  them,  who  were  defirous  to 
fhare  in  the  booty.  Thus  the  city  of  Aflapa  was  en- 
tirely confumed  by  fire  andfvvord,  v/ithoutthe  foldiery 
•  being  able  to  make  any  advantage  of  the  plunder. 
Marcius  had  no  farther  occafion  to  ufe  force  for  re- 
ducing all  the  reft  of  the  country,  and  having  entirely 
reflored  tranquility  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  alone,  he 
led  back  his  viLlorious  troops  to  Carthagena,  where 
Scipio  expelled  him. 

I  do  not  know  that  hiflory  has  a  more  terrible  ex- 
ample of  the  fury  and  rage,  to  vv^hich  defpair  can  drive 
mankind  :  the  odium  of  it  is  p.ot  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
Konians  •,  tht  enemy,  with  whom  they  had  to  deal, 
being  obilinately  determined  to  die,  and  neither  to 
aili  nor  receive  quarter. 
...  At  the  fame  tim.e,  deferters  came  from  Cadiz,  who 
aj/  '  '  offered  Scipio  to  deliver  up  that  city,  with  the  Car- 
thaginian garrifon,  and  the  General  who  commanded 
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it.  Ma^-o  had  retired  thither  after  his  defeat,  and  A- ^- 54-6. 
having  drawn  too;ether  fome  fhips  upon  the  ocean,  had  '20^^' 
received  lome  fupplies  from  the  coafts  of  Africa  be- 
yond the  Straits,  ana  from  the  neareft  c|uarters  in  Spain, 
by  the  alTiftance  of  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  officer. 
Scipio  accepted  the  promife  of  the  deferters,  and  gave 
them  his  own  ;  and  having  fent  them  back,  he  made 
Marcius  fet  out  with  a  body  of  troops  to  attack  Cadiz 
by  land ;  whilil  Lcelius,  in  concert  with  him,  was  to 
acl  againfl:  that  city  by  fea  with  feven  galleys  of  three,  % 

and  one  of  five  benches  of  oars. 

Scipio  in  the  mean  time  was  taken  very  ill,  and  ru-  Liv.xxviii- 
mour  made  his  ficknefs  much  more  dangerous  than  it  24—29. 
really  was,  as  it  uilially  happens  through  the  natural  ^f^'  ^^^^' 
propenfity  of  mankind  to  exaggerate  and  magnify  what  --275." 
they  hear  with  new  circumilances.     The  whole  pro- 
vince, and  efpecially  the  moft  diftant  quarters,  v/ere 
filled  with  trouble  and  confufion  in  efFecSt  of  this  news 
compounded  of  true  and  falfe  :  and  we  may  perceive 
what  confequence  the  reality  of  that  General's  death 
would  have  had,  as  a  groundlefs  rumour  of  it  was  at- 
tended with  fuch  dreadful  efFedts.     The  allies  became 
unfaithful,  and  the  foldiers  feditious.     Mandonius  and 
Indibilis,  having  made  their  fubjedls  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  Celtiberians  take  arms,  made  incurfions  into 
the  territories  of  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people.    But 
the  moft  unhappy  circumllance  of  this  revolt  was,  that 
even  the  Roman  citizens  themfelves  forgot  their  duty 
to  their  country. 

Near  Sucro  there  was  a  body  of  eight  thoufand  Ro- 
mans, who  had  been  made  to  encamp  there,  in  order 
to  av/e  the  people  on  that  fide  of  the  Iberus.  Thofe 
troops  had  begun  to  mutiny,  before  the  news  of 
Scipio's  illnefs  had  fpread.  Long  eafe,  as  ufually 
happens,  had  infenfibly  produced  licentioufnefs.  Ac- 
cuftomed,  during  the  war,  to  live  at  large  in  the 
enemy's  country,  they  fuffered  themfelves  with  great 
relu6lance  to  be  kept  within  bounds  in  time  of  peace. 
At  firfi:  they  only  murmured  in  fecret.  "  If  there  be 
*'  flill  any  enemies  in  the  provLnce,'*  laid  thefe  foldiers, 

"  why 
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\^'  ^^^^'  ^'  why  do  they  keep  us  In  a  country  at  peace,  where 
"  we  flay  with  our  arms  a-crofs  in  a  ftate  of  inadion. 
"  Or,  if  the  war  be  terminated,  why  don't  they  let 
"  us  return  to  Italy  ?"  The  news  of  Scipio's  ficknefs, 
followed  immediately  with  the  rum.our  of  his  death, 
exceedingly  increafed  their  bad  dilpofition.  They 
demianded  their  pay  with  more  infolence  then  became 
well-difciplined  foldiers.  Upon  the  guards  they  were 
fo  infolent  as  to  infult  the  tribunes,  when  they  walked 
the  rounds,  and  many  went  out  to  maraud  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  whofe  inhabitants  were  allies 
of  the  Romans.  And  laftly,  in  open  day,  and  with- 
out regard  to  orders,  they  quitted  their  colours,  and 
went  where  they  pleafed,  without  afking  permiflion  of 
their  officers.  They  had  no  longer  any  regard  in  the 
camp  either  to  the  laws  of  war,  or  the  authority  of 
the  officers  :  the  caprice  and  will  of  the  foldiers  were 
their  fole  rule  and  dire(^lor. 

They  however  ftill  retained  an  appearance  of  a 
Roman  camp,  folely  with  the  hope  of  rendering  their 
tribunes  the  accomplices  of  their  fedition  and  diforder. 
With  this  thought,  they  fuffered  a  council  of  war  to 
afTemble  in  the  great  parade,  they  gave  the  watch- 
word, and  kept  guard  in  their  turns  as  ufual.  Thus,^ 
though  they  had  in  reality  entirely  thrown  off  the 
yoke,  they  however  made  it  a  law  to  themfelves  to 
retain  the  outfide  of  obedient  foldiers.  But  at  length, 
when  they  perceived  that  their  tribunes  difapproved 
their  condud,  that  they  v/ere  determined  to  reforra 
it,  and  r.efufed  to  join  in  the  revolt,  and  enter  into 
their  confpiracy,  they  no  longer  obferved  any  mea- 
fures,  and  the  fedition  broke  out  openly.  They 
drove  their  officers  out  of  the  camp,  and  unanimoufly 
transferred  the  command  to  tv/o  private  foldiers,  the 
authors  of  the  fedition,  who  were  C.  Albius  of  Calse, 
and  C.  Atrius  of  Umbria.  Thefe  two  infolent  per- 
fons  did  not  content  themfelves  with  the  enfigns  of 
legionary  Tribunes  -,  they  had  the  impudence  to  af- 
fume  the  marks  of  lupreme  power,  and  to  caufe  the 
rods  and  axes  to  be  carried  before  them  j  witho\it 

con« 
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conriclering,  that  the  fupcrb  equipage  they  employed  for  A.R.  54^. 
keeping  others  in  refpecl  and  awe,  would  foon  be  the  in-       "^g^* 
ftruments  of  the  punifhment  their  crime  had  defer ved. 

The  mutineers  expeded  every  moment  couriers 
with  the  news  of  Scipio's  funeral.  But  feveral  days 
having  palfed  without  any  confirmation  of  the  report 
of  his  death,  they  began  to  enquire  out  the  firft  au- 
thors of  it,  every  one  Ihifting  it  from  himfelf,  and 
chufing  rather  to  feem  to  have  believed  too  lightly 
the  news,  than  to  have  invented  it.  It  w^as  then  that 
the  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny,  feeing  themfelves  no 
longer  fupported  with  the  fame  ardour  as  had  been 
exprelTed  at  firft,  began  to  look  on  the  Fafces,  which 
they  had  foolifhly  adumed,  with  terror,  and  to  trem- 
ble at  the  elFeds  of  a  legitimate  authority,  upon  the 
point  of  letting  fall  upon  them  the  whole  weight  of  a 
juft  vengeance. 

The  fedition  was  now,  if  not  extinguiilied,  at  leaft 
much  damped,  v/hen  couriers,  upon  whom  they  might 
rely,  brought  advice,  firfl:  that  Scipio  was  alive,  and 
next,  that  he  was  abfolutely  out  of  danger.  Soon 
after,  feven  legionary  tribunes,  lent  by  Scipio,  arrived 
in  the  camp.  The  fight  of  thefe  officers  at  firft  in- 
cenfed  the  foldiers,  but  their  obliging  and  familiar 
behaviour,  attended  with  an  air  of  kindnefs  and  good 
will,  foon  made  every  body  quiet.  They  intruded 
themfelves  into  the  knots  of  foldiers  difcourfing  toge- 
ther, and  fhared  in  the  converfation ;  and  without 
reproaching  them  in  the  leaft  v/ith  their  paft  condudl, 
they  only  feemed  curious  to  be  informed  of  the  occ?.- 
Tion  of  their  difcontent  and  alarms.  The  foldiers  corr- 
plained  of  not  having  been  paid  upon  the  fixt  days. 
They  added,  that  it  was  by  their  valour  the  glory  of 
the  Roman  name  had  been  preferved,  as  well  as  the 
province,  which  the  deaths  of  the  two  Scipios,  and 
the  defeat  of  their  armies,  had  expofed  to  the  utmoft 
danger.  The  Tribunes  replied,  that  their  complaints 
were  juft,  and  their  demands  reafonable ;  and  that 
they  ftiould  not  fail  to  inform  the  General  of  them. 
That  they  were  infinitely  pleafed,  that  nothing  worfe 

had 
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A.  R.  546.  had  happened  •,  that  it  was  eafy  to  give  them  fatis- 

"^^^06  ^'  ^"^^^Q^  •  ^^^^  Scipio  and  the  commonwealth  were  in  a 
condition,  and  intended,  to  beftow  upon  their  fer- 
vices  and  valour  the  rewards  they  had  deferved. 

Scipio  was  at  no  lofs  when  the  queflion  was  to 
make  war  ;  that  was  his  trade  :  but  never  having 
experienced  fedition  before,  it  give  him  fome  diffi- 
culty. He  was  terrified  with  exceifes  in  his  army, 
that  left  no  room  for  clemicncy  :  and  he  was  afraid  of 
carrying  feverity  too  far.  He  refolved  to  a6l  with 
'     ^  prudence   and   moderation,    as    he    had   already  be- 

gan. In  order  to  this,  he  fent  thofe  to  the  tributary 
cities  who  collected  the  revenues  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  that  gave  the  foldiers  hopes  that  they 
fhould  immediately  be  paid  their  arrears.  Some  days 
after,  he  publiflied  a  decree,  by  v/hich  they  were 
commanded  to  come  to  Carthagena  to  receive  their 
pay,  feparately  by  companies,  or  altogether,  if  they 
chofe  it.  The  fedition  was  already  much  v/eakened : 
but  when  it  was  known  that  the  people  of  Spain, 
who  had  taken  arms,  had  laid  them  down,  it  was  in- 
tirely  extinguifhed.  For  Mandonius  and  Indibilis 
had  no  fooner  received  advice  that  Scipio  was  in  per- 
fedi:  health,  than  they  abandoned  their  enterprize,  and 
returned  into  their  countries.  In  effed:,  there  was 
neither  Roman,  nor  ftranger,  that  the  Soldiers  of 
Sucro  could  aiTociate  in  their  revolt. 

After  many  reflexions,  they  made  the  only  choice 
that  offered  ;  which  was  to  put  their  fate  into  the 
hands  of  their  General,  whether  he  thought  fit  to  ufe 
a  juft  rigour  in  refped  to  them,  or  fhould  incline  to 
clemency,  of  which  they  did  not  entirely  defpair. 
"  They  reprefented  to  themfelves,  that  he  had  fre- 
quently pardoned  enemies  conquered  by  the  force  of 
arms  :  that  in  their  fedition  there  had  not  been  a  fm- 
gle  fword  drav/n,  nor  a  drop  of  blood  ihed.  That 
having  been  far  from  carrying  their  crime  to  the  lafl 
excefs,  they  did  not  deferve  to  be  treated  with  the 
excefs  of  rigour."  They  flattered  themfelves  with 
thefe  thoug:ht3,  according  to  the  natural  propenfity 
8  ^  of 
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of  mankind  to  palliate  and  excufe  their  faults.     They  ^- ^-  546. 
were  only  in  doubt  whether  they  fliould  go  for  their     ao'6. ' 
pay  all  together,  or  by    fcparate   companies.     They 
chofe  to  do  what  they  thought  fafeft,  which  was  net 
to  feparate. 

Scipio  on  his  fide  deliberated  on  the  conduct  it  was 
necelfary  to  obferve  in  refpe{5l  to  them.  Some  were 
for  confining  the  punifhment  to  the  ringleaders,  who 
were  about  thirty-five  :  others  believed  fo  criminal  a 
fedition  required  a  more  general  punifhment.  The 
opinion  for  lenity  prevailed.  At  the  breaking  up  of 
the  council,  the  foldiers  who  were  in  Carthagena, 
were  ordered  to  hold  themfeives  in  a  readinels  to 
march  againft  the  revolted  Spaniards,  and  to  provide 
fubfiflence  for  feveral  days.  And  it  was  given  our, 
that  the  council  lately  held  was  upon  this  expedition. 

When  the  rebels  were  near  Carthagena,  they  were 
informed,  that  all  the  troops  Scipio  had  in  that  city, 
were  to  fet  out  under  the  command  of  Silanus.  This 
news  did  not  only  deliver  them  from  the  dread  and 
anxiety  the  remembrance  of  their  crime  gave  them, 
but  occafioned  great  joy  amongft  them.  They  ima- 
gined, that  their  General  was  upon  the  point  of  re- 
maining alone  with  them,  and  that  they  Hiould  be 
more  in  a  condition  to  give  him  law,  than  to  receive 
it  from  him.  They  entered  the  city  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  day,  and  faw  the  troops  of  Carthagena  makino- 
all  preparations  for  their  departure. 

During  the  night,  thole  who  were  to  be  punifhed 
were  feized.  Good  meafures  were  taken  to  do  it  with- 
out noife.  Towards  the  end  of  the  night,  the  bao-- 
gage  of  the  army,  which,  as  it  was  pretended,  was  to 
fet  out,  began  its  march.  At  the  break  of  day  the 
troops  advanced  out  of  the  city,  but  flopped  at  the 
gate,  and  guards  were  pofted  at  all  the  other  gates, 
to  prevent  any  one  whatloever  from  cominer  out. 

After  thefe  precautions,  thofe  who  arrived  the; 
night  before  came  to  the  affembly,  to  which  they  had 
been  fummoned,  with  an  air  of  haug-htinefs  and  arro- 
gance,  as  people  v/ho  by  their  cries  were  upon  the 

point 
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A.  R.  54-6.  point  of  giving  the  General  terror,  and  far  from  fear- 
206^'  ^^S  ^^y  ^^^^g  from  Iiim.  Scipio  then  afcended  his 
tribunal ;  and  at  that  inftant  the  troops  who  had 
been  made  to  march  out  of  the  city,  having  re-en  ^ 
tered  under  arms,  furrounded  the  unarmed  foldiers 
afiemibled  round  their  General,  as  was  their  cuftom. 
At  that  moment  all  their  infolence  forfook  them,  as 
they  owned  afterwards  •,  and  what  terrified  them  mioft, 
was  the  vigour  and  healthy  look  of  Scipio,  whom 
they  expe6led  to  find  languid  and  weak  with  long 
ficknefs,  and  a  vifage  more  fierce  and  enraged  than 
they  had  obferved  him  to  have  in  the  day  of  battle. 
He  continued  fitting  for  fome  time  without  faying 
any^  thing,  till  he  was  informed  that  the  authors  of 
the  fedition  had  been  carried  to  the  public  place,  and. 
that  all  things  were  ready. 

Then   caufmg  filence  to  be  made   by  a  Lidlor,  he 
fpoke  in  terms  to  this  effedl :  "  I  never  thought,  that 
when  I  was  to  fpeak  to  my  foldiers,  I  could  have 
been  at  a  lofs  for  v/hat  to  fay.     However,  at  this 
time,  both  thoughts  and  exprelTions  fail  me.     I  do 
not  know  v/hat  name  to  give  you.     Shall  I  call  you 
citizens ;    you,    who   have   revolted  againil   your 
country:  you,  who  have  thrown  off  your  obedience 
to  your  General's  authority,  and  violated  the  reli- 
"  gion  of  the  oath  in  which  you  had  bound  yourfelves 
to  him  ?     Or  Hiali  I  call  you  enemies  ?     You  have 
the  outfides,  the   afpects,  the  habits   of  citizens  : 
but  your  adions,  language,  and  confpiracies  fhew 
you   to  be   enemies.     And  accordingly,    wherein 
have  your  intentions  and  hopes  differed  from  thofe-- 
of  the  Spaniards  ?     You  are  even  more  criminal, 
"  and  more  frantic  than  them.     For,  after  all,  they 
*'  followed,  as  the  leaders  of  their  phrenzy,  Mando- 
"  nius   and   Indibilis,   Princes  of  the   blood   royal  : 
whereas  you  have  had  the  bafenefs  to  acknowledge 
an  Atrius  and  an  Albius  for  your  Generals,  both 
the  vile,  the  infamous  dregs  of  the  army.    Deny  that 
you  have  had  any  fhare  in  fo  deteflable,  fo  extrava- 
gant, a  defign.     AfHrm,  that  it   v/as   the  contri- 

'*'  vanc'c 
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««  vancc  of  a    fmall    number  of  frantic    abandoned  A.  R.  546. 
"  wretches.     I  Ihall  be  glad  to  believe  you  ;  and  it  is   ^^^- ^'* 
*'  my  intereft  fo  to  do. 


*'  place  in  the  whole  province,  where  my  life  was 
*'  hateful,  or  a  fingle  man  that  could  defire  my  death. 
''  How  much  was  I  deceived  in  this  hope  !  The  mo- 
*'  ment  the  report  of  my  death  fpread  in  my  camp, 
*'  my  Ibldiers,  my  own  foldiers,  not  only  heard  it  with 
"  indifference,  but  even  expected  the  confirmation  of 
*'  it  with  impatience.  I  am  .far  from  thinking,  that 
*'  the  whole  army  thought  in  the  fame  manner.  If  [ 
"  believed  that,  I  could  no  longer  fupport  a  life  be- 
''  come  fo  odious  to  all  my  country,  and  to  all  my 
"  foldiers,  and  fliould  facrifice  it  here  before  your 
"  eyes. 

"  But  not  to  fpeak  of  what  concerns  me  :  Let  us 
fuppofe,  that  you  believed  my  death  with  more  pre- 
cipitation than  joy,  and  that  I  did  not  deferve  your 
attachment  and  fidelity  fo  much  as  I  imagined;  what 
had  your  country  done  to  you,  that  you  fhould  be- 
tray it  by  joining  Mandonius  and  Indibilis  ?  What 
had  the  Roman  people  done  to  you,  that  you  fliould 
turn  your  arms  againft  them  ?  What  injury  had 
you  received  from  them,  to  deferve  fuch  a  reveno-e  ? 
What !  did  your  not  being  paid  a  few  days,  during 
"  the  illnefs  of  your  General,  feem  a  fufficient  reafon 
*'  for  violating  all  laws  human  and  divine  ?  In  for- 
"  mer  times,  an  unjufl  fentence  and  an  unhappy  ba- 
"  niHiment  induced  Coriolanus  to  befiege  Rome.  But 
"  the  refpecl  alone  that  he  owed  his  mother,  wrefted 
"  his  arms  out  of  his  hands,  and  obliged  him  to  re- 
nounce his  enterprize. 

And  after  ail,  what  was  the  end  of  yours  ;  and 
"  what  advantage  did  you  expect  from  fo  frantic  and 
*'  criminal  a  confpiracy  ?  Were  you  in  hopes  of  de- 
"  priving  the  Roman  people  of  tlie  polTcffion  of  Spain, 

"  and 
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A.  R.  54<s.  "  and  of  making  yoiirlelves  mailers  of  it?  But, 
Ant.  C.  tc  fhould  I  have  died,  would  the  Comm.onweaith  have 
"  ended  v/ith  my  life  ?  Would  the  fovereignty  of  the 
''  Roman  people  have  expired  with  me?  May  the 
*•'-  Gods  forbid)  that  the  deration  of  a  State,  founded 
*^  under  their  aufpices  to  fublifl  eternally,  fhould  be- 
"-  come  equal,  and  be  limited,  to  that  of  a  frail  and 
"  perifhable  body  like  mine.  The  Roman  people 
''  have  furvived  the  lofs  of  Paulus  T^milius,  Marcel- 
''  lus,  the  tv/o  Scipios  (my  father  and  uncle)  and  the 
*«■  many  illuilrious  Generals  who  have  perifned  in  the 
!'  fame  war;  and  will  furvive  a  thoufand  others,  w^hom 
"  the  fword  or  difeafe  may  carry  off.  You  certainly 
"  loft  all  reafon  and  fenfe,  when  you  abandoned  your 
"  duty ;  and  you  can  be  confidered  only  as  people 
"  feized  v/ith  phrenzy  and  diftraclion. 

"  But  let  all  that  is  paft  be  buried,  if  pofTible,  in 
"  eternal  oblivion,  or  at  leaft  in  profound  filence.  For 
"  my  part,  I  fnall  reproach  you  with  it  no  more  :  and 
*'  may  you  forget,  as  entirely  I  fball,  the  exceffes  you 
'^  have  ran  into.  As  to  what  regards  you  in  general, 
*'  if  you  repent  of  your  crime,  1  am  fatisfied.  As  to 
''^  Albius,  Atrius,  and  the  other  wretches,  who  have 
*'  corrupted  you,  they  ihall  expiate  their  crime  with 
"  their  blood.  If  you  have  recovered  the  ufe  of  your 
*^  reafon,  their  punifhment  will  not  only  give  no  pain, 
"  but  even  be  agreeable  to  you  :  for  they  have  wrong- 
*'  ed  none  fo  much  as  you." 

As  foon  as  Scipio  had  done,  all  that  was  capable  of 
givino;  terror  to  their  fouls  was  exhibited,  as  had  been 
concerted,  to  their  eyes  and  ears.  The  foldiers  of  the 
other  army,  who  had  furrounded  the  alTembly,  began 
to  ftrike  their  fwords  upon  their  ihields,  and  at  the 
fame  inftant,  the  voice  of  the  herald,  fummoning  thofe 
who  had  been  condemned,  into  the  council.  After 
having  been  divefted  of  their  cloaths,  they  were 
dragged  into  the  middle  of  the  aflembly,  and  the  in- 
ftruments  of  their  punifhment  were  immediately 
brought  out.  Whilft  they  were  faftening  to  ftakes, 
whipt  with  rods,  and  their  heads  were  cut  off,  their 
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accomplices  remained  without  motion,  and  fo  flruck  •^•^•54^« 
with  dread,  that  not  a  Tingle  complaint,- nor  fo  much   ^"^6^ 
as  a  groan,  efcaped  them. 

The  executed  bodies  were  afterwards  removed  from 
the  middle  of  the  place,  which  care  v/as  taken  to 
cleanfe  ;  and  the  foldiers  having  all  been  called  one 
after  another,  took  a  new  oath  in  Scipio's  name  to  the 
Tribunes,  and  at  the  fame  inftant  all  their  arrears  were 
paid  them. 

*  Something  woilld  have  been  v/anting  to  Scipio's 
2;lorv,  if  his  addrefs  in  o-ivins;  the  due  bent  of  mind, 
and  his  ability  in  trania?ling  the  molt  delicate  affairs, 
qualities  abfolutely  necefiary  in  government,  had  not 
been  put  to  a  trial.  The  affair  of  which  I  am  fpeak- 
ing,  that  is  to  fay,  the  open  revolt  of  a  body  of  eight 
thoufand  men,  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  To  treat 
an  whole  army  with  excelTive  rigour  was  improper ; 
and  fuch  a  crime  ought  not  to  pafs  unpunifhed.  Ri- 
gour and  indulgence  in  excefs,  were  equally  danger- 
ous. Accordingly  our  General  took  the  wife  mean 
between  thofe  two  extremes,  by  making  the  punifh- 
ment  fall  only  upon  a  few  of  the  moil  criminal,  and 
pardoning  all  the  reft  ;  but  after  a  reprimand  the  more 
lively  and  fenfible,  as  it  was  tempered  with  mildnefs 
land  lenity,  and  feemed  only  ftrong  in  effe6t  of  reafon  • 
and  truth.  We  have  feen,  and  admired,  the  precau- 
tions which  he  took  to  enable  himfelf  to  perform  fo 
terrible  an  execution  without  any  danger  or  rifque. 
it,  no  doubt,  coft  Scipio's  good  heart  abundance  of 
pain  •,  and  we  fhall  prefently  fee  him  explain  himfelf 
upon  that  head.  A  General  does  not  refolve  to  cut  off 
and  deftroy  fome  mortified  members,  but  with  intent 
to  fave  the  whole  body.  According  to  Plato,  quoted 
by  *  Seneca,  the  wife  man  does  not  punifn,  becaufe 
men  have  offended  5  for  the  pad  is  not  fulceptible  of 

*  Nam,  ut  Plato  alt,  nemo  prudens  punit,  quia  peccatum  ell,  fed 
ne  peccetur.  Revocari  enim  praeteritii  noii  poffunt  :  futura  prohi- 
bentur ;  &  quos  volet  nequitije  male  cedentis  exempla  fieri,  palam 
occidet,  non  tantum  ut  pexeant  ipfi,  fed  ut  alios  pereundo  deterreant. 
Senec.  De  Ira,  I.  16. 
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A.  R.  546.  correction  -,  but  that  they  may  not  tranfgrefs  for  the 
£o6.  '  ^*-^^^^^  •  ^^^^  this  is  effedled  by  exemplary  punifhment, 
which  prevents  others  from  falling  into  the  like  mif- 
fortune.  All  this  requires  great  v/ifdom  •,  and  we 
muft  allow,  it  appears  here  evidently  in  the  conduct 
of  Scipio.     Thus  terminated  the  revolt  of  Sucro, 


SECT.     11. 

IneffcBtial  attempt  of  Lalius  and  Marcius  upon  the  city  of 
Cadiz.  Sea-fight  between  L^liUs  and  Adherhal  in  the 
Sir  aits,  halins  and  Marcius  return  to  Scipio,  ^hat 
General  marches  againjl  Mandonius  and  Indibilis^  and 
defeats  them  entirely.  Indibilis  fends  his  brother  Man- 
donius to  Scipio.,  who  pardons  them.  Interview  of  Sci- 
pio and  Mafmiffa.  Mago  receives  orders  to  join  Han- 
7iibal  in  Italy,  He  makes  an  ineffectual  attejjipt  upon 
Carthagena.  He  returns  to  C^diz,  where  they  fhut 
the  gates  againft  him.  Mago  goes  to  the  ifiands  Ba- 
Icares.  Cadiz  furrenders  to  the  Remans.  Scipio  re- 
turns to  R.ome.  He  is  created  Conful.  Deputation 
frcm  the  people  of  Saguntum  to  the  Romans.  Difpute 
concerning  Scipio^ s  defign  of  carrying  the  war  into  Afri- 
ca, Fahius^s  difcourfe  againfi  Scipio.  Scipio' s  anfwer  ts 
Fabius.  Reflection  upon  the  difcourfe  of  Fabius,  Sci- 
pio^ after  fome  fufpence^  refers  the  affair  to  the  Senate^ 
who  give  him  per?niffion  to  go  to  Africa,  Fabius  op- 
pofes  Scipio*' s  enterprize^  as  much  as  poffible.  Wonder- 
fid  zeal  of  the  allies  for  the  latter.  He  fets  out  for 
Sicily.,  and  his  coll:  gue  for  Bruttium.  Mo  go  lands  in 
Italy^  and  feizes  Genoa, 

Lu'  xxvlli.  T  E  T  US  now  go  back  to  Lnslius  and  Marcius, 
JL^  Vv^ho  had  fet  out,  as  we  faid  above,  the  firfl  with 
a  fquadrcn  of  eight  fhips,  and  the  latter  by  land  to 
befiege  Cadiz,  of  which  they  exped-ed  to  make  them- 
felves  mailers  eafily,  in  effedl  of  a  fecret  correfpon- 
dence  carried  on  by  the  Romans  in  the  place.  They 
were  deceived  in  their  hopes.     Mago,  who  was  then 
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in  the  place,  had  difcovered  the  conlpiracy,  feized  allA.R.  54.6. 
the  accomplices,  and  made  the  Pr^tor  Adherbal  car-  ^^^'^  ^' 
ry  them  to  Carthage.     The  latter,  in   conlequence, 
having  put  them  on  board  a  galley  of  five  benches  of 
oars,  made  it  fet  out  foremoft,  becaufe  it  was   the 
heavieft,  and  followed  it  clofe  with   eight  galleys  of 
three  benches.     When  the  galley  of  five  benches  en- 
tered the  Straits,  La^lius,  quitting  the  port  of  Carteia 
with  a  galley  of  the  fame  burthen,  and  followed  by 
feven  others  of  three   benches,    vigorously   attacked 
Adherbal  and  his  fhips.     The  adlion  began  immedi- 
ately, but  had  no  refemblance  of  a  fea-fight.     The 
dexterity  of  the  pilots,  the  efforts  of  the  rowers,  and 
the  orders  of  the  commanders  were  all  ufelefs.     The 
rapidity  of  the  current  in  thefe  flraits  folely  determined 
all  the  operations  of  the  fight,  and  carried  away  the 
gallies   fometimes   to  one   fide  and  fometimes  to  the 
other.     However,  in  the  midfl  of  this  dilbrder  and 
confufion,  the  quinqueremis  of  the  Romans  fank  two 
triremes  of  the  enemy,  and  broke  all  the  oars  on  one 
fide  of  a  third,  along  fide  of  which  it  pafTed  with  im- 
petuofity.     It  would  have  treated  all  the  reft  in  the 
fame  manner,  if  Adherbal,  with  the  five  that  remain- 
ed, had  not  got  out  to  the  main  fea  with  the  help  of 
his  fails. 

Lsfius  returned  vi6lorious  to  Carteia,  where  he  wasLiv.xxvIIi, 
informed  of  all  that  had  happened  at  Cadiz  :  that  the  ^** 
confpiracy  had  been  difcovered,  that  the  confpirators 
had  been  fent  to  Carthage,  and  that  the  officer  had 
entirely  mifcarried.  Seeing  that  no  farther  hope  re- 
mained of  its  fucceeding,  he  wrote  to  L.  Marcius, 
that  the  only  choice  they  had  to  make  was  to  return 
to  their  General :  which  both  did  fome  days  after, 
and  rejoined  Scipio  at  Carthagena. 

Their  departure  delivered  Mago  from  grea:t  uneafi- 
nefs ;  and  the  news  he  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  II- 
lergetes,  made  him  conceive  a  great  defign.  He  fent 
deputies  to  the  Senate  of  Carthage,  who,  exaggera- 
ting exceedingly  the  revolt  of  the  Illergetes,  and  the 
fedition  that  had  happened  in  the  Roman  camp,  con- 
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A.R.  546.  eluded,  that  aids  fnould  be  fent  to  Mago,  adding^ 
"206.*    ^^^^  ^y  ^^^^  means,  he   Mattered  himfelf  with  re-in- 
iiating  the  Carthaginians  in  the  pofielTion   of  Spain, 
which  they  had  received  from  their  anceftors. 

Mandonius  and  Indibilis  being  returned  into  their 
country,  remained  quiet  fome  time,  expe6ting  to  hear 
what  the  Roman  General   could   do  in  refpe6l  to  the 
fedition,  and  not  defpairing,  if  the  citizens  were  par- 
doned, to  obtain  the  fame  grace  themfelves.     But, 
when  they  were  informed  of  the  rigour  with  which  the 
guilty  had  been  punifned,  they  concluded,  that  they 
lliould  not  be   treated  with   lefs   feverity  themfelves. 
For  this  reafon,  having  made  their  fubjedls  take  arms 
again,  and  having  draw^n  together  the  auxiliary  troops, 
which  they  had  before,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  foot,  and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  horfe,  they 
entered  the  country  of  the  *  Sedetani,  where  they  had 
incamped  in  the  beginning  of  the  fedition.     We  find, 
that  they  foon  after  repalled  the  Iberus,  and  returned 
into  their  own  dominions. 
llv.xxvm.     Scipio  having  eafily  regained  the  affe6tion  of  his 
3i>  34.     foldiers,  both  by  paying  them  their  arrears  without 
regard  to  guilty  or  innocent,  and  the. good  reception 
he  gave  them  all  indifcriminately,  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  fpeak  to  them,  before  he  led  them 
againfi  the  enemy.     He  therefore  affembled  the  army, 
and  after  having  expreffed  himfelf  warmly  againfi  the 
revolt  and  perfidy  of  the  rebel  Princes,   he  added, 
*'  That  he  was  going  to  fet  out  in  order  to  revenge 
their   crime  v/ith  difpofitions  highly  difi^erent  from 
thofe.  he  liad  when  it  v/as  neceffary  for  him  to  bring 
over    citizens  to  their  duty,  who  had  departed  from 
it.     That  it  had  been   to   him  like  tearing  his  own 
entrails,  to   fee   himfelf  reduced  to  expiate,  by   the 
death    of  thirty  wretched  men,  a  fault,  whether  of 
imprudence   or   malignity,  that   afi^e6ted  eight  thou^ 
fand   foldiers  \    and    that    that   execution    had    coil 

*  This  people  inhabited  the   fouthern  part  of  Arragon,  on  this 
ftde  of  the  Iberus, 

many 
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many    tears    and    groans.      But  that  at  prefent  heA.R.  54^. 
was   going    with  exprefs    intent    to  fhed   the   guilty      Toe/ 
blood    of  a  foreign    nation,  which,  through   detefia- 
ble  perfidy,  had  lately  broke  through    the    only   ties 
between  them  and  him,  that  is   to  lay,  thole  of  faith 
and    alliance.      That,    as   to   his   army,    befides   its 
being    compofed   only   of  citizens  and  Latin  allies, 
he   faw   with  pleafure,  that  there  was  fcarce  any   fol- 
diers   in  it,  who  had  not  been  brought  out  of  Italy 
into   Spain  either  by  his  uncle  Cn.  Scipio,  his  father, 
or  himielf.     That  the  name  of  Scipio   was    dear   to 
them ;  that  they   had  all  been  accullomed  to  light 
under  their  aufpices  -,  that   on    his    fide,  he  was  in 
hopes  of  leading  them   back   to    Rome    to  fhare  in 
the   triumph  they  had  acquired  him  by  their  valour ; 
and  that    he   alfo  flattered  himfelf,    that    when    he 
fhould  ftand  for  the  Confullliip,    they  would  intereit 
themfelves   as   much   for   him,  as   if  the   honour  of 
the  whole  army  were  in  queflion.     That,   as  to  the 
expedition  they  were  going  upon,  they  mufl  forget 
their   pail  exploits,  if  they  confidered  it    as  a  real 
war.     That   the  lUergetes,  againil   whom  they  were 
to  march,    were    to    be  regarded  as  robbers,    who 
were  fit  only  for    pillaging  lands,    burning  houfes, 
and  drivino;  off  the   cattle  of  their  neig-hbours  :  that 
when  the  queftion  v/as  to  fight  in  order  of  battle, 
they  placed  their  whole  refource,  not  in  the  force  of 
their  arms,  but  the  lightnefs   of  their   heels.     That 
therefore,    with    the  prote6lion   of  the  Gods,    they 
fhould  follow  him  to  punifh  raihnefs  and  perfidy.'* 

He  difmilTed  them  after  this  difcourfe,  eivino;  them 
orders  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  march  the 
next  day.  Accordingly,  he  fet  out  as  he  had  faid, 
and  in  ten  days  arrived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Iberus. 
He  pafTed  that  river  without  lofs  of  time,  and  after 
four  more  days  march,  incamped  in  fight  of  the  ene- 
my. The  rebels  v/ere  drav/n  into  an  ambufcade  firil, 
and  defeated  with  great  lofs.  This  blow  only  ferved 
to  irritate  them  ;  and  the  next  morning  they  appeared 
in  order  of  battle.     The  a6lion  pafTed  in  a  valley  not 
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A.R.  546.  very  fpacious.  The  Spaniards  were  entirely  defeated, 
206.^*  I^^^^i^  cavalry,  and  two-thirds  of  their  foot,  were  cut 
in  pieces.  The  other  third,  which  had  not  adted  in 
the  battle,  becaufe  the  ground  was  too  narrow,  efcaped 
from  the  vi6]:ors  with  the  two  Princes,  who  were  the 
authors  of  the  revolt.  The  Romans  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  enemy's  camp,  where  they  took  three 
thoufand  prifoners,  befides  the  plunder  of  all  kinds 
which  fell  into  their  hands.  They  loft  on  this  occa- 
fion,  twelve  hundred  men,  both  citizens  and  allies, 
and  had  above  three  thoufand  wounded.  The  vi6lo- 
ry  had  not  been  fo  bloody,  if  the  battle  had  been 
fought  on  a  more  extenfive  ground,  and  one  from 
which  it  had  been  eafier  to  fiy. 
Liv.xxviii.  Indibilis  renouncing  a  v/ar  in  which  he  had  been  fo 
^'^'  unfuccefsful,  believed  in  the  bad  ftate  of  his  affairs, 

that  he  had  not  a  m.ore  alTured  refource  than  in 
Scipio's  clemency,  of  which  he  had  already  made  an 
happy  trial.  He  therefore  fent  his  brother  Mando- 
nius,  who  having  proftrated  himfeif  at  the  victor's 
feet,  "  afcribed  all  that  had  paiTed  to  an  unhappy  fa- 
tality, which  had  every  where  diffufed  the  poilbnous 
contagion  of  revolt,  and  had  infedted,  in  a  manner 
againft  their  will?,  not  only  the  Illergetes  and  Lace- 
rani,  but  the  Romans  themfelves.  That  after  the 
crime  they  had  comimitted,  himfeif,  his  brother,  and 
all  their  fubjecls,  had  abfolutely  determined  either  to 
refign  to  Scipio,  if  he  required  it,  tlie  lives  they  held 
from  his  goodnefs,  or  to  devote  the  reft  of  them  to 
his  fervice,  if  he  was  fo  generous  to  preferve  them  a 
fecond  time.  That  they  entirely  fubmitted  their  fate 
to  the  vidor,  and  expeded  nothing  but  what  his  mer- 
cy iliould  vouchfafe  them." 

Scipip,  after  having  warmly  reproached  as  well  the 
prefent  as  the  abfent  brother  with  their  perfidy,  added, 
"  That  they  had  merited  death  by  their  crime,  but 
that  his  goodnefs,  and  that  of  the  Roman  people, 
gave  them  their  lives.  That  he  fhould  not  difarm 
them,  as  it  was  ufual  to  treat  revolted  States,  it  not 
being  neceffary  to  take  that  precaution  againft  a  re^ 
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volt  he  did  not  fear.  That  he  would  neither  exad -^-.R- 54^. 
hoftages  from  them  to  fecure  their  fidelity,  becaufe,  ^  H'^^' 
if  they  failed  in  it,  his  indignation  fliould  fall  upon 
them,  and  not  upon  the  innocent.  That  having  ex- 
perienced what  the  lenity  and  wrath  of  the  Roman 
People  could  do,  it  was  for  them  to  chufe  the  one  or 
the  other,  and  whether  they  had  rather  have  them  for 
friends  or  enemies." 

After  having  fpoke  thus  to  Mandonius,  he  difmiff- 
ed  him,  demanding  of  him  only  a  certain  fum,  which 
he  intended  for  the  payment  of  his  troops.  As  for 
himfelf,  after  having  ordered  Marcius  to  march  into 
Hifpania  Ulterior,  and  to  wait  for  him  there,  and  fent 
Silanus  back  to  Tarraco,  he  continued  fome  time 
in  the  fame  place ;  to  receive  from  the  Illergetes  the 
money  he  had  demanded  of  them  :  after  which  he  re- 
joined Marcius,  at  no  great  difcance  from  the  ocean, 
with  great  diligence. 

Various  reafons  had  fuccefiively  deferred  the  nego-  Llv.xxviii. 
tiation  between  Scipio  and  MafmifTa,  becaufe  that  35- 
prince  would  treat  only  with  the  General  in  perfon.  ^^'  ^"^' 
This  obliged  Scipio  at  that  time  to  undertake  fo  long 
a  journey,  that  removed  him  fo  far  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Tarraco,  where  he  intended  to  embark  in 
order  to  return  to  Rome.  Mafinifla  was  at  Cadiz. 
As  foon  as  he  was  informed  by  Marcius  of  Scipio's 
arrival,  to  have  a  pretext  for  removing,  he  told  Mago, 
that  his  horfes  were  deflroyed  by  remaining  in  the 
ifland,  that  they  were  a  great  burthen  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, at  the  fame  time  that  they  fufFered  much  them- 
felves  from  the  genei"al  fcarcity  of  provifions;  befides 
which,  that  a  long  inadion  had  enervated  his  troops. 
By  thefe  remonftrances,  he  induced  the  Carthaginian 
General  to  permit  him  to  go  to  the  continent,  to  ra- 
vage the  adjacent  countries  of  the  Spaniards.  From 
thence,  he  fent  three  of  the  principal  Numidians  to 
Scipio,  to  fettle  the  time  and  place  for  an  interview, 
with  orders  to  two  of  them  to  remain  vv^ith  him  as 
hoftages.     The  third  was  fent  back  to  MafmilTa,  to 
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A.R.  «:4-6.  bring  him  to  the  place  alTigned  by  Scipio,  and  the]^; 

^206^'   ^^^^^  repaired  thither  attended  only  by  afmall  train. 
The  Numidian   prince  had  already    conceived  an 
high   idea  of  Scipio's  merit  from  the  rumour  only  of 
his  great   exploits ;  and  had  formed  to  himfelf  the 
image  of  an  hero  in  his  perfon.     But  the  fight  of  him 
rofe  much  upon  his  imagination,  and  exceedingly  in- 
creafed  the  eileem  and  veneration  with  which  he  was 
already  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Scipio.     *  And  in  ef- 
fe6t,  the  noble  and  majeftic   air  which  he   naturally 
had,  v/as  exalted  by  the  length  and  beauty  of  his  hair, 
and  the  m.anly  and  military  choice  of  his  drefs,  which 
had  nothing  affe6led,  or  that  favoured  of  luxury,  in 
it.     Befides  v/hich,  he  was  then  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
and  the  healthy  plight  of  body  he  had  recovered  after 
a  long  and  dangerous  illnefs,  had  in  a  manner  renewed 
the  flower  of  youth  in  him,  which  flill  exalted  his  fi- 
gure.     MafmiiTa,  ftruck  with  afloniihment  at  the  firft 
fight  of  him,  began  by  returning  him  thanks  for  fend- 
ing him  back  his  nephew  without  ranfom..    He  allured 
him,  "  that  from  thenceforth  he  had  ardently  defired 
the  occafion  of  an  interview  v/ith  him,  and  that  he  had 
fcized   it  with  joy,  the  moment  the  goodnefs  of  the 
Gods  had  made  it  pradicable.     That  he  paflicnately 
defu'ed  to  do  him  and  the  Roman  people  fuch  fervices, 
as  never  foreign  Prince  had  rendered  them   before. 
That  though  he  had  always  had  that  defire,  hitherto 
he  had  not  had  it  in  his  power  to  put  it  in  execution  in 
Spain,  which,  in  refpedl  to  him,  was   an   unknown 
and  foreign  country  :  but  that  he  aiTured  himfelf,  he 
Ihould  be  able  to  effed  it  in  his  native  land  Africa, 
v»?here  by  the  right  of  birth  he  was  called  to  the  throne. 
That  if  the  Romaans  would  fend  Scipio  thither  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  he  was  certain,  that  the  pov/er  of 
Carthage  would  foon  be  at  an  end." 

*  Praeterquam  quod  fuapte  natura  multa  majeftas  inerat,  adornabat 
promiiTa  caeraries,  habitufque  corporis,  non  cultus  munditiis,  fed 
virilis  vere  ac  militaris  ;  &  astas  in  medio  virium  robore,  quod  ple- 
nius  nitidiufciue  ex  morbo  velut  renovatus  flos  juventae  faciebat. 
JLiv, 
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This  interview  and  difcourfe  gave  Scipio  great  joy.  -^'  R-  546' 
He  knew  that  MafmifTa  and  his  Numidians  formed  ^"0*5  ^' 
the  whole  flrength  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Befides 
which,  he  thought  he  faw  marks  of  a  noble  and  exalted 
courage  in  the  vifage  and  eyes  of  that  young  Prince. 
Having  given  each  other  their  promife,  Scipio  re- 
turned to  Tarraco,  and  MafmifTa  to  Cadiz,  after  hav- 
ing, in  concert  with  the  Romans,  carried  off  fome 
plunder  from  the  adjacent  countries,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  feem  to  have  made  an  ufelefs  voyage  to  the 
continent. 

Mago  feeing  the  hope  he  had  founded  principally  Liv.xxviii, 
upon  the  fedition  of  the  Roman  foldiers,  and  after-  36. 
wards  upon  the  revolt  of  Indibilis,  had  vanifhed,  and^^*  ^^^* 
that  the  affairs  of  Spain  were  abfolutely  defperate,  he 
prepared  to  repafs  into  Africa,  when  he  received  or- 
ders from  the  Senate  of  Carthage  to  repair  to  Italy 
with  the  fleet  which  he  had  at  Cadiz ;  to  take  into 
his  pay  as  many  Gauls  and  Ligurians  as  he  could,  and 
to  go  and  join  Hannibal,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fpi- 
rit  of  a  war  which  had  been  began  with  lb  much  ar- 
dour, and  of -which  the  firfl  fucceffes  had  been  fo  glo- 
rious. In  order  to  execute  this  command,  befides 
the  money  that  had  been  fent  him  from  Carthage,  he 
took  great  fums  from  Cadiz,  having  plundered  not 
only  the  public  treafury  of  that  city,  but  the  temples 
of  the  Gods,  and  forced  every  individual  to  bring 
him  all  the  gold  and  filver  they  had. 

With  thefe  aids  he  put  to  fea :  as  he  coafled  along  LIv.  ibid, 
Spain,  having  landed  his  foldiers  at  no  great  diflance  ^ 

from  Carthagena,  he  plundered  the  neighbourincr 
countries,  and  afterwards  made  his  fleet  approach  the 
city  itfelf  There  having  kept  his  foldiers  in  their 
fhips  during  the  day,  he  made  them  land  in  the  night, 
and  led  them  to  that  part  of  the  wall,  by  which  the 
Romans  had  attacked  and  taken  the  place,  believing 
that  the  garrifon,  which  had  been  left  in  it,  was  not 
fufHciently  flrong  for  its  defence,  and  that  the  inhabi- 
tants perhaps,  diiTatisfied  with  the  prefent  govern- 
ment, might  make  fome  commotion,    of  which  h( 
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A.R.54S.  might  take  the  advantage.  He  was  entirely  miflaken 
•^"^-  ^'  in  his  hopes.  On  the  firft  approach  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, the  Romans,  having  opened  the  gate  of  the  city, 
fell  upon  them  with  great  cries,  and  having  made  a 
great  flaughter  of  them,  purfued  them  as  far  as  the 
coaft. 

Mago  having  reimbarked,  went  to  Cadiz,  in  order 
to  re-enter  it.  But  not  being  received,  he  came  to 
an  anchor  with  his  fleet  at  Cimbis,  a  fmall  port  not 
far  from  that  place.  From  thence,  Jie  fent  deputies 
into  the  ifland,  to  complain  to  the  inhabitants,  that 
they  had  fhut  their  gates  againft  him,  who  was  their 
friend  and  ally.  They  laid  the  blame  upon  the  popu- 
lace, who,  as  they  faid,  intended  thereby  to  revenge 
themfelves  for  fome  plunder  his  foldiers  had  commit- 
ted before  they  embarked.  He  demanded  to  fpeak 
with  the  principal  magiftrates.  They  were  no  fooner 
come  to  him,  than  he  caufed  them  to  be  crucified  after 
having  flayed  them  with  fcourges.  It  was  in  this  man- 
ner he  treated  the  chief  perfons  of  a  city  not  only  in 
alliance  with  Carthage,  but  which  had  one  common 
origin  with  it.  For  Cadiz  was  alfo  a  colony  of  Tyre. 
From  thence  he  failed  to  the  iiland  Pityufa,  fituated 
an  hundred  miles  from  the  Continent,  and  inhabited 
at  that  time  by  the  Phoenicians.  His  fleet  was  very 
well  received  there  •,  and  they  fupplied  him  not  only 
with  provifions  in  abundance,  but  alfo  with  men  and 
arms,  to  make  up  the  lofs  he  had  fuflained  before 
Carthagena. 
Liv.xxviii.  Mago  failed  afterwards  to  the  iflands  Baleares  fifty 
37«  miles  from   thence.     There  are  two   iflands  of  that 

name  -,  now  called  Majorca  and  Minorca.  The  greateft, 
which  was  alfo  the  mod  confiderable  by  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  and  foldiers,  had  a  port,  where  he 
was  in  hopes  of  pafTing  the  winter  commodioufly,  into 
v/hich  he  was  upon  the  point  of  entering.  But  as  foon 
as  the  Carthaginians  approached,  the  Balearians  pour- 
ed fo  dreadful  a  fnower  of  flones  upon  them,  that  far 
from  daring  to  come  into  the  port,  they  made  to  fea 
with  the  utmofl  hafle.     Every  body  knows,  that  the 
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Balearians  were  the  mofl  expert  people  in  the  world  A.  R.  54-^. 
at  ufing  the  fling.     They  were  formed  to  this  exercife  ^^06^* 
from   their  earlieft  infancy,  and  were  not  fuffered  to  strab.  in. 
breakfaft,  till  they  had  hit  a  mark  with  the  fling.  Mago  *^^' 
went  to  the  lead  of  thefe  iflands,  which  was  fertile 
enough,  but  lefs  populous  and  warlike  than  the  other. 
Here  he  was  more  luccefsful,  and  raifed  two  thoufand 
auxiliary  troops,  and  having  fent  them  to  Carthage  to 
pafs  the  winter,  he  caufed  his   fhips  to  be  drawn  on 
ihore.  It  appears,  that  it  was  from  this  Mago,  that  the 
port  of  Minorca  was  called  Port-Mahon,  Portus  Ma- 
sonis.     As  foon   as  Mago  had  abandoned  the  coafts 
of  the  ocean,  the  people  of  Cadiz  furrendered  to  the 
Romans. 

After  Scipio  had  entirely  driven  the  Carthaginians  Liv.xxviii. 
out  of  Spain,  he  fet  fail  from  thence  with  ten  Ihips  to^^' 
return  to  Italy,  giving  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince to  L.  Lentulus,  and  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  who 
had  been  fent  thither  to  command  in  quality  of  Pro- 
confuls.  The  Senate  gave  him  audience  without  the 
city  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  where  he  related  all  that 
he  had  done  in  Spain  :  how  many  times  he  had  fought 
'  in  line  of  battle  :  how  many  places  he  had  taken  from 
the  enemy,  and  how  many  nations  he  had  fubje6led 
to  the  Roman  people.  He  added,  that  on  his  arrival 
in  Spain  he  had  found  four  Generals  at  the  head  of 
four  victorious  armies,  and  on  quitting  it,  had  not 
left  a  fmgle  Carthaginian  in  the  whole  province.  Pie 
cxprefled  fome  defire  of  a  triumph,  by  way  of  reward 
for  all  thefe  fervices  rendered  his  country  :  but  he  did 
not  infill  upon  it,  becaufe  he  knew,  that  hitherto  that 
diftindtion  had  been  granted  only  to  thofe,  who  held 
fome  magiftracy  at  the  time  they  had  commanded. 
Now  Scipio  went  to  Spain  merely  as  Proconful,  which  . 
was  not  an  office.  When  his  audience  of  the  Senate 
was  over,  he  entered  the  city ;  caufing  fourteen  thou- 
fand three  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds  of  filver  in 
weight,  and  a  great  quantity  of  coined  money  to  be 
carried  before  him,  which  was  put  into  the  public 
treafury. 

L.  Ve- 
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A.R-  546.  L.  Veturius  Philo  afterwards  held  the  afiemblies  for 
Ant.  c.  ^Yic  creation  of  Confuls :  and  all  the  centuries,  with 
unanimous  confent  and  extraordinary  marks  of  efteem 
and  favour,  nominated  P.  Scipio,  and  gave  him  P. 
Licinius  CrafTus,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  for  his  col- 
legue.  It  was  remarkable,  that  this  affembly  was 
more  numerous  than  ever  had  been  fmce  the  v/ar  be- 
gan. The  citizens  came  thither  from  all  parts,  not 
only  to  give  their  fuffrages  for  Scipio,  but  alfo  to  have 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  him.  There  Vv^as  an  am.azing 
concourfe  of  people  round  his  houfe.  That  multi- 
tude attended  him,  when  he  went  to  the  Capitol  to. 
offer  the  hundred  oxen  to  Jupiter,  which  he  had  vow- 
ed in  Spain  to  facrifice  after  his  return.  Every  body 
were  affured,  that,  as  Lutatius  had  terminated  the 
'  firfl  war  with  Carthage,  P.  Scipio  would  terminate  the 
fecond,  and  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Italy,  as 
he  had  out  of  Spain.  With  this  view,  Africa  Y^'ds  al- 
lotted him  for  his  province,  as  if  there  was  no  longer 
any  enemies  in  Italy.  They  afterwards  proceeded  to 
the  eledtion  of  Prstors. 

A.R.547.  P«  Cornelius  Scipio. 

•^^^•^*  P.  Licinius  Crassus. 
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It  was  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  fecond  Punic 
war  that  P.  Scipio  and  P.  Licinius  CralTus  took  pof- 
feflion  of  the  Confulfhip.  Scipio  firft  propofed  to  the. 
Senate,  and  obtained  leave,  to  celebrate  the  games, 
which  he  had  engaged  to  do  by  a  vow  at  the  time  the 
foldiers  had  revolted  in  Spain,  and  to  take  out  of  the 
money  he  had  carried  into  the  public  treafury,  the 
fums  that  were  necefTary  for  this  expence. 

He  then  introduced  the  deputies  of  Saguntum  into 
the  Senate,  where  the  oldeil  of  them  began  in  thefe 
terms.  "  Though  it  be  not  pofTible,  Fathers,  to  add 
"  any  thing  to  the  evils  we  have  fuffered  in  order  to 
"  retain  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  you,  however,  after 
*'  the  benefits  we  have  received  from  you  and  your 
"  Generals;  we  fhall  not  complain  of  our  fate."  They 
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-then  made  a  loner  enumeration  of  all  that  had  been  ^•^•547* 
done  for  them,  tirfc  by  the  two  Scipios,  and  afterwards  '  ' 
by  him  who  had  lately  been  elected  Conful.  *'  It  is 
*'  to  thank  you  for  thele  benefits,  fo  great,  that  we 
*'  could  not  have  prefumed  to  hope  them  from  the 
''  Gods  themfelves,  that  the  Senate  and  People  of  Sa- 
*'  guntum  have  fent  us  to  you  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
*'  to  congratulate  you  on  the  glorious  fucceffes  your 
"  arms  have  had  for  fome  years  in  Spain  and  Italy  j 
^^  that  in  the  firfl,  you  have  puihed  your  conquefts 
*'  not  only  to  the  Iberus,  which  formerly  bounded 
"  your  dominions,  but  to  the  coaft  of  the  ocean,  that 
"  is  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  -,  and  that  in  the 
*'  other  you  have  left  Hannibal  only  the  fpace  he  oc- 
"  cupies  with  his  camp,  in  which  you  keep  him  in  a 
"  manner  befieged.  We  are  ordered  not  only  to  ren- 
*'  der  the  thanks  to  great  Jupiter,  which  fuch  great 
*'  blefTmgs  deferve,  but  alio  to  offer  him,  with  your 
*'  confent,  this  crown  of  gold,  and  to  place  it  in  his 
"  temple,  in  gratitude  for  the  vidories  he  hath 
"  granted  you  over  your  enemies.  We  implore  you 
*'  to  permit  us  This,  and  that  you  would  ratify  the 
"  benefits  we  have  received  from  your  Generals,  with 
*'  your  authority." 

The  Senate  anfwered  the  deputies  of  Saguntum, 
"  That  the  ruin  and  re-eftablilhment  of  Saguntum 
would  be  an  authentic  proof  to  all  nations  of  the  in- 
violable fidelity  v/hich  both  people  had  obferved  to 
each  other.  That  the  Generals  of  the  Commonwealth,  * 
by  re-eftabl*fhing  Saguntum,  had  a6led  conformably 
to  the  defire  of  the  Senate.  That  they  with  joy  con- 
firmed all  the  advantages  they  had  granted  them,  be- 
caufe  by  ad:ing  in  that  manner  they  had  only  conform- 
ed to  the  will  of,  and  executed  the  orders  which  they 
had  received  from,  the  Senate.  That  they  permitted 
them  to  offer  to  Jupiter  the  gift  they  had  brought.'* 
Orders  were  afterwards  given,  that  the  deputies  lliould 
be  lodged  and  entertained  at  the  expence  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  long  as  they  Ihould  continue  in  their 
territories^  and  that  each  of  them  fnould  have  a  pre- 
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A.  R.  547.  fent  of  ten  thoufand  *  Afles.  Immediately  after  the 
]^^;  *  AmbafTadors  of  other  nations  were  introduced  to  the 
Senate,  and  audience  was  given  them.  Thofe  of  Sa- 
guntum  having  demanded  permiflion  to  vifit  as  many 
of  the  different  parts  of  Italy  as  they  could  v/ith  fafety, 
guides  were  afTigned  them,  with  letters  of  recommen- 
dation to  all  the  magiftrates  of  the  cities  to  which  they 
fhould  go,  v/ith  orders  to  receive  them  with  diflinc- 
tion. 

LIv.xxviii,      After  they  had  gone  through  thefe  affairs,  which 

*°*  were  of  leaft  confequence,  they  deliberated  upon  thofe 

of  the  Commonwealth,  and  principally  upon  levying 
of  new  troops,  and  the  provinces  it  was  proper  to  afTign 
to  the  Generals.  All  the  citizens  openly  allotted  Africa 
to  Scipio  :  and  himfelf,  believing  that  to  confine  him- 
felf  to  following  Hannibal  ftep  by  flep  in  Italy,  was  an 
employment  little  glorious^  and  which  fuite*d  rather 
an  old  man  worn  out  with  years,  than  a  young  and 
a6live  warrior  like  him,  did  not  diffemble,  that  he 
thought  himfelf  elected  Conful,  not  to  continue  the 
war,  but  to  terminate  it,  which  he  could  not  execute 
unlefs  he  went  to  Africa,  and  carried  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  arms  to  the  v/alls  of  Carthage.  He  even  w^as 
not  afraid  to  make  known,  that,  if  the  Senate  oppofed 
his  defign,  he  would  fpare  no  pains  with  the  people  to 
obtain  that  permifTion. 

Xiv.xxvlii.      The  principal  Senators  difapproved  this  proje6t ; 

40,  4-2.  |3^^j.  T-noil  of  them  dared  not  explain  themfelves  openly, 
either  through  fear  of  the  Conful,  or  the  defire  of  mak- 
ing their  court  to  him.  Fabius  Maximus,  believing 
himfelf  above  thefe  timid  referves,  was  the  firft  that 
opened  the  opinion  contrary  to  the  defires  of  Scipio. 
Livy  puts  the  following  fpeech  into  his  mouth.  "  I 
"  am  fenfible,  Fathers,  that  there  are  many  amongfl 
''  you,  v/ho  believe,  that  the  fubjed  of  our  prefent 
"  deliberation  is  an  affair  already  decided,  and  that  it 
"  is  loft  time  to  give  one's  opinion  upon  the  projedl  of 

*  Ten  thoufand  afTes  were  worth  near  five  and  twenty  pounds. 
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"  making  our  armies  go  to  Africa  this  year.  But  I  ^j^-  5+7« 
"  do  not  fee  how  any  body  can  think  fo,  as  neither  ^0*5,  * 
"  the  Senate  nor  People  have  yet  authorized  that  de- 
"  fign  :  or,  if  the  Conful  relies  upon  the  province  of 
"  Africa  as  a  thing  certain,  I  cannot  help  faying,  that 
*'  it  is  on  his  part  not  only  mocking  every  Senator  in' 
*'  particular,  but  the  whole  Senate,  to  pretend  to  con- 
*'  fult  it  upon  a  matter  already  concluded  and  refolved. 
"  I  know,  that  in  oppofing  this  extraordinary  ardor 
for  going  to  Africa,  I  fhall  infallibly  draw  two  re- 
fledlions  upon  mylelf.  It  will  be  faid,  in  the  firft 
place,  that  fuch  an  opinion  is  the  efFed;  of  that  flow- 
nefs  which  is  pretended  natural  to  me,  and  which 
I  give  young  people  leave  to  call  timidity  and  ftu- 
pefa6lion,  provided  perfons  of  fenfe  allow,  that  if 
the  counfels  of  others  have  appeared  more  fpecious 
"  at  firfl,  the  event  hath  fliewn  hitherto,  that  mine 
"  v/ere  moft  folid,  and  falutary.  On  another  fide,  I 
*'  fhall  perhaps  be  accufed  of  envying  a  Conful  of 
*'  great  merit,  and  of  being  jealous  of  the  glory  he 
''  acquires  every  day,  of  which  I  am  not  capable  of 
"  bearing  an  increale. 

"  But  if  it  does  not  fuffice  to  exemipt  me  from  fo 
injurious  a  fufpicion,  to  con fider  either  my  pail  life 
''  and  condu6l,  the  honour  of  having  been  Did:ator 
and  five  times  Conful,  or  laflly,  all  the  glory  I  have 
acquired,  as  well  in  war  as  peace,  and  which  might 
rather  give  me  difguft  and  fatiety,  than  leave  room 
for  new  defires  -,  my  age,  at  leaft,  ought  to  acquit 
me  of  fuch  a  reproach.  For  indeed  can  any  one 
imagine,  that  I  could  be  fufceptible  of  jealoufy  for 
a  young  man,  who  is  not  fo  old  as  my  own  fon  ? 
During  my  Didlatorfliip,  when  I  was  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  and  in  the  molt  important  and  moft  glori- 
ous career,  I  returned  the  infults  of  my  mafler  of 
the  horfe  only  with  patience  and  moderation  ;  and 
I  made  no  oppofition  either  in  the  Senate,  or  before 
the  people,  to  the  equality,  as  injurious  as  unpre- 
cedented, that  they  v/ere  defirous  to  make,  and  did 
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A^R.  547-  "  a6i:ually  make,  between  him  and  me.     I  chofc  ra^ 
'^  ther  to  ufe  a6tions  than  words,  to  oblige  him,  whom 
*'  all  the  citizens  had  equalled   with  myfelf  in  com.-. 
"  mand,  to  place  me  ot  his  ov/n  accord  above  him» 
"  Is  it  likely  then  at  this  time,  that,  full  and  fatiated 
"  with  honours,  I  fhould  defire  to  enter  the  lifts,  and 
*'  to  difpute  with  a  young  man,  who,  all  eftimable  as 
"  he  is  in  other  refpeds,  is  but  entering  upon  the  ca- 
''  reer  of  honour  and  glory  ?  Will  any  body  imagine, 
"  that  weary  as  I  am,  not  only  of  public  affairs,  but 
"  of  life  itfelf,  I  have  thoughts  of  fupplanting  him,  to 
"  obtain  in  his  ftead  a  commifiion  for  carrying  the 
"  war  into  Africa?  No,  no  !  .1  muft  live  and  die  with 
^'  the  glory  I  have  acquired.     I  ftopped  the  courfe  of 
"  Hannibal's  victories,  to  enable  the  youth  v/ho  were 
"  to  come  after  me,  to  go  farther,  and  overcome. 
''  him. 

"  But  you  muft  excufe  me,  Scipio,  if  having  never 
*«  had  more  regard  to  the  efteem  of  mankind  and  my 
*'  own  reputation  than  to  the  public  utility,  I  likewile 
''  do  net  prefer  your  glory"  to  the  good  of  the  State. 
*'  Though  after   all,  do  I  in  any  wife  impeach  your 
*'  glory  ?  Undoubtedly,  if  we  had  not  a  war  here,  or 
"  not  to  do  with  an  enemy,  whom  it  were  not  highly 
*'  orlorious   to   conquer,  to  keep  you  in  Italy,  even 
«■'  with  the  view  of  the  public  good,  would  be  depriving 
"  you,  with  the  war,  of  the  means  of  acquiring  ho- 
"  nour.     But  Hannibal  being  actually  in  Italy  at  the 
*'  head  of  a  confiderable  army,  with  which  he   has 
"  kept  it  in  a  manner  befieged  during  fourteen  years, 
*'  will  you  have  caufe  to  be  diffatisfied  with  yourfelf, 
*'  if  during  your  Confulftiip,  you  effedually  drive  an 
"  enemy  out  of  Italy,  who  has  caufed  us  fuch  calami- 
"  ties,  and  given  us  fo  many  bloody  defeats  ;  and  if 
"  you  have  the  honour  to  terminate  this  fecond  war 
"  with  Carthage,  as  Lutatius  had  that  of  putting  an 
"  end  to  the  firft  ? 

"  I  appeal  to  your  own  judgment.     Can  you  think 
"  it  more  for  your  honour  to  have  driven  the  Cartha-- 
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•*  gjnians  out  of  Spain,  than  it  will  be  to  deliver  Italy  -•^^•547« 

"  from  the  war  v/hich  has  deilroyed  it  for  fo  many 
years  ?  Hannibal  is  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  make 
it  believed,  that  a  perfon,  who  is  for  going  to  make 
war  elfe where,  avoids  him  more  out  of  contempt 
than  fear.  You  fay,  that  you  are  only  defirous  to 
go  to  Africa  to  draw  him  thither,  and  give  him 
battle  there.  But  why  is  it  necelTar}^  to  go  fo  round 
about  a  way  to  work  ?  why  not  attack  him  diretlly 
where  he  is  ?  Does  not  the  order  of  nature  require, 
that  you  fliould  provide  for  the  fafety  of  your  own 
country,  before  you  attack  that  of  the  enemy  ?  that 
peace  lliould  be  eftabliflied  in  Italy,  before  you 
carry  the  v/ar  into  Africa  •,  that  v/e  ihould  be  deii- 

*'  vered  ourfelves  from  all  fear,  before  we  undertake 
to  carry  the  terror  of  our  arms  to  the  enemy's  doors? 
"  If  you  can  do  your  country  this  double  fervice, 
why  do  it :  after  having  conquered  Hannibal  here, 
go  and  attack  Carthage.  But  if  the  one  of  thefe  two 

*'  advantages  muft  neceflarily  be  referved  for  new  Con- 

*'  fuls,  reflect  that  the  firft,  befides  being  the  moil 
confiderable  and  mofl:  glorious  in  itfelf,  naturally, 
leads  on  to  the  fecond,  is  the  real  caule  of  it,  and 
confequently,  includes  all  the  honour  of  it. 
"  I  do  not  mention  our  im.pofllbility  of  finding  fuf- 
ficient  funds  for  keeping  up  two  armies  at  once  in 
Italy  and  Africa,  for  fitting  out  fleets,  -and  for  fur- 
nifhing  provifions  and  all  the  munitions  neceffary 
for  troops  by  fea  and  land.  Independently  of  that 
difficulty,  which  is  no  fmall  one,  there  is  nobody 
amongfl:  us,  that  does  not  conceive  to  what  danger 
fuch  an  enterprize  expofes  us.     For   in  ^  word, 

*'  fliould  Hannibal  be  victorious,  and  niarch  a  fecond 
time  againfl:  Rome,  (the  Gods  avert  fo  great  a  mis- 
fortune from  us  •,  but  what  we  have  feen  already 
may  happen  again  :)  if  then  we  were  in  fo  imminent 
a  danger,  could  we  recall  you  from  Africa,  as  we 

'^  did  Q^Fulvius  from  Capua  ? 

"  But  are  you  fure  that  fortune  will  favour  you  in 
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Africa  ?  Th^  unhappy  deaths  of  your  father  and 
Vol.  IV.  Z  «  uncle 
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A..R.  547-  "  uncle  defeated  and  killed  with  their  armies  in  the 
"  fpace  of  thirty  days  after  fuch  glorious  fuccelTes, 
"  Ihev/s  you  what  you  may,  and  what  you  ought  to, 
«  fear. 

"  I  lliould  never  have  done,  if  I  fliould  enumerate 
*'  all  the  Kings  and  Generals,  vvho,  in  effed  of  hav- 
"  ing  rafhiy  entered  the  countries  of  their  enemies, 
"  have  been  entirely  defeated  with  their  armies.  The 
"  Athenians,  that  wife  and  prudent  Commonwealth, 
"  leaving  the  war  they  had  in  their  ov/n  country,  went 
"  to  Sicily  with  a  numerous  fleet  under  the  command 
"  of  a  young  warrior,  equally  illuftrious  by  his  birth 
"  and  valour.  What  was  the  confequence  of  fo  boki 
"  an  expedition  ?  A  fmgle  fea-fight  entirely  ruined 
''  the  power  of  that  Commonwealth,  which  was  the 
''  moil  fiourilliing  then  in  the  world. 

I  am  in  the  wrong  to  quote  foreign  and  ancient 
examples.  The  fame  Africa,  of  which  we  now 
fpeak,  and  the  celebrated  Regulus,  are  a  fad,  but 
falutary  lefTon,  which  ought  to  teach  us  the  great 
inconftancy  of  fortune. 

Believe  me,  Scipio.  When  from  your  lliips  you 
fhali  behold  that  potent  and  warlike  country,  you 
will  own  that  your  Spains  v/ere  only  play  in  compa- 
"  rifon  with  Africa.  And  indeed,  who  does  not  fee 
the  infinite  difference  between  thefe  two  expedi- 
tions ?  After  having,  without  any  danger,  or  meet- 
ing a  fmgle  iliip  of  the  enemy,  croffed  the  fea, 
which  waihes  the  coalts  of  Sicily  and  Gaul,  you 
anchored  at  *  Emporia,  a  city  in  alliance  with  the 
Commonwealth,  you  landed  your  troops  there 
quietly,  which  you  marched  to  Tarraco,  another 
"  allied  city,  without  meeting  any  obflacle  or  danger 
upon  your  route,  continuing  upon  the  lands  of 
friends  and  allies.  On  quitting  that  city,  you  were 
received  in  countries  guarded  and  occupied  by  our 
troops.  You  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Iberus  the 
armies  of  your  father  and  uncle,  which  even  their 

*  A  city  of  Spain  in  Catalonia. 

<'  misfortune. 
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"^*  ruisfortune,  and  the  defire  of  avenging  the  death  cT  A-R.  547. 
*'  their  Generals,  had  rendered  more  formidable  than    "'^"^"  ^' 
ever.     They  had  L.  Marcius  at  their  head,  chofen 
indeed  tumultuoufly,  and  by  the  fiiffrages  of  the 
foldiers    to  command  them,    but  who,  except  in 
point  of  birth,  and  the  advantage  of  having  pailcd 
throup-h  the  o-reat  offices,  mio;ht  be  ranked  with  the 
greatelt  Captains.     You  bcfieged  Carthagena  en- 
tirely at  your  eale,    whilft    neither   of  the    three 
Carthaginian  armies  made  any  motion  to  defend  it. 
"  AW  thofe  actions,  and  thofe  which  followed,  of 
which  I  am   far  from  intending  to  depreciate  the 
merit,  are  by  no  mxans  comparable  in  point  of  dif- 
ficulty to  theobilacies  and  dangers,  which  will  oc- 
cur in  the  v/ar  of  Africa.     We  have  no  port  when 
our  fleet  can  anchor,  no  country  inclined  to  receiv 
"  us,  no  city   in  our   alliance,  no  King  who  is  our 
friend,  nor  any  place  where  we  can  either  incamp 
or  march,  without  having  the  enemy  inimediateiy 
upon  our  hands.     Can  3'-ou  rely  upon  Sypliax  and 
his  Numidians  ?  It  is  well  for  you  to  have  confided 
in  him  for  once  with  impunity  :  Rallmefs  is  not  al- 
ways fuccefsful ;  and  fraud  ufually  feeks  to  acquire 
confidence  in  things  of  little  confequence,  in  order 
to  make  itfelf  amends  afterwards  by  deceiving  with 
more  advantage  on  fome  occafion  of  importance  and 
worth  the  trouble  :  your  father  and  uncle  were  not 
overpowered  by  the  arms  of  the  enemy,  till  after 
they  were  abandoned  by  the  treachery  of  the  Celti- 
berians  their  allies  -,  and  yourfelf  have  not  had  fo 
much  to  fear  from  Afirubaland  Mago,  with  whom 
you  were  at  war,  as  you  had  from  Mandonius  and 
Indibilis,  with  whom  you  had  contra6led  an  alliance. 
Can  you  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  Numidians, 
*•  you  who  have  experienced  the  revolt  cf  your  own 
*'  foldiers  ? 

"  It  is  true,  that  Syphax  and  Mafinifia  had  rather 
"  poITefs  the  empire  of  Africa  themfclves,  than  that 
*'  the  Carthaginians  fiiould  ;  but  they  had  rather  fee 
l^  the  Carthaginians  rule  there,  tf^anany  other  nation. 

Z   2  Jealoufy 
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A.  R.  547-  "  Jealonfy  at  this  time,  and  different  views  of  inte- 
Ant.  c.  tt  j.^^^  animate  them  againfl  each  other,  and  divide 
"  them,  becaule  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  with- 
"  out.  But  fhew  them  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  and 
"  foreign  armies,  and  they  will  inilantly  unite,  and 
"  run  from  all  parts  as  to  extinguifh  a  conflagration, 
*'  that  menaces  them  all  alike.  You  knov/  that  the 
*'  Carthaginians  have  defended  Spain  with  fufficient 
"  obllinacy,  though  at  length  they  have  been  over- 
"  powered.  They  will  fhew  a  much  other  kind  of 
''•  zeal  and  courage,  when  the  queftion  lliall  be  to  de- 
"  fend  their  walls,  the  temples  of  their  Gods,  their 
"  altars  and  firefi-des :  when  marching  to  battle,  they 
"  Ihall  be  follov/ed  by  their  weeping  wives,  and  little 
"  children  imploring  their  aid. 

"  And  further.  May  not  the  Carthaginians,  rely- 
''  ino-  upon  the  ftrength  and  goodnefs  of  their  walls, 
"  upon  their  union  with  the  States  of  Africa,  and  the 
"  faith  of  the  Kings  their  allies,  fend  anew  army  from 
"  Africa  into  Italy,  as  foon  as  they  fiiall  fee  us  de- 
"  prived  of  your  aid,  and  of  that  of  your  army  ?  May 
"  it  not  happen,  that  without  detaching  their  forces 
"  from  Africa,  they  may  order  Mago,  who  hasquit- 
^'  ted  the  iflands  Baleares  with  his  fleet,  and  is  adualiy 
*'  coafting  Liguria,  to  join  Hannibal  ?  We  fhall  then 
"  be  in  the  fame  alarm,  in  which  we  lately  were,  when 
"  Afdrubal  entered  Italy  ;  that  Afdrubal,  whom  you 
''  fuflered  to  efcape  out  of  your  hands  in  Spain-,  you 
"  who  rely  upon  blocking  up  all  ways  not  only  from 
"  Carthage,  but  from  all  Africa.  You  will  tell  me, 
*'  tiiat  you  conquered  him.  And  it  is  for  that  very 
'*  reafon,  that  I  am  forry,  a5  well  for  your  own  ho- 
"  nour  as  the  interefl  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  you 
"  left  the  way  to  Italy  open  to  a  General,  whom  you 
*'  had  lately  defeated. 

*'  I  cannot  fpeak  more  to  your  advantage  than  to 
*'  afcribe  to  your  good  condu(::t  all  the  fuccelfes  you 
''  have  had,  lince  you  have  commanded  our  armies, 
"  and  to  attribute  our  difgraces  to  the  inconflancy  of 
"  fortune.     The  more  valour  and  ability  you  have  m 
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"  war,  the  more  intereft  have  Rome  and  all  Italy  to  A.  R.  547. 

"  keep  fo  good  a  defender  for  themfelvcs.     You  can-   ^"^*  ^* 
10  .  ^  205. 

"  not  deny  but  that  the  weight  of  the  war  is  greatcft 
"  where  Hannibal  is  ;  as  you  declare,  that  you  only 
"  go  to  Africa  with  the  defign  of  drawing  him  thi- 
'*  ther.  Confequently,  it  is  againil  him  that  you  are 
"  to  make  war  either  in  this  country,  or  that  to  which 
"  you  would  go.  Will  you  have  more  advantage 
'*  over  him  in  Africa,  where  you  will  be  alone  with 
"  your  army,  than  in  Italy,  where  you  will  be  fe- 
"  conded  by  your  Collegue,  and  his  troops  ?  Dees 
''  not  the  vidlory  ftill  quite  recent  of  the  Confuls 
"  Claudius  and  Livius,  fhew  us  of  what  importance 
"  it  is  for  the  two  Confuls  to  ad  in  concert  ?  Will 
"  Hannibal  not  be  more  formidable,  when  he  fishts 
"  under  the  walls  of  Carthage,  fupported  by  the  forces 
"  of  all  Africa,  than  in  a  fmall  neck  of  Bruttium,  in 
"  which  he  is  now  fhut  up,  and  where  he  has  fo  long 
expe6ted  new  reinforcements  ?  What  a  defign  is  it, 
to  choofe  rather  to  fight  in  a  place,  where  your 
"  forces  will  be  lefs  by  one  half,  and  thofe  of  the  , 
"  enemy  much  more  numerous,  than  here,  where 
"  you  will  have  two  armies  to  employ  againfl  one, 
"  already  weakened  by  fo  many  battles,  and  fatigued 
"  with  fo  long  and  fo  laborious  a  war  ? 

"  Confider  what  difference  there  is  between  your 
"  condudl,  and  that  of  your  father.  After  having 
"  been  ele(5led  Conful,  he  fet  out  to  command  m 
Spain :  but  when  he  received  advice,  that  Hanni- 
bal was  pafling  the  Alps  to  enter  Italy,  he  returned 
immediately  to  give  him  battle  on  his  defcent  from 
thofe  mountains.  And  you,  who  fee  Hannibal  in 
Italy,  you  think  of  removing  from  it  -,  not  that  you 
believe  this  enterprize  advantageous  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, but  becaufe  you  imagine,  that  it  will 
be  more  for  your  honour  :  as  when  you  abandoned 
your  province  and  army,  without  being  authorized 
*'  either  by  an  order  of  the  people,  or  a  decree  of  the 
"  Senate  -,  and  when  putting  to  fea  with  two  galleys 
"  only,  you  expofed  with  your  perfon  both  the  fafetv 
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^J^t^c'  "  ^^^^'"  Commonwealth,  and  the  majefly  of  the  Ro- 
003.  *    "  m.an  people,  v/ho  had  coniided  the  command  of  their 
"  armies  to  your  conducl. 

"  As  for  me.  Fathers,  I  think,  thai  P.  Scipio  was 
"  elected  Conful,  not  for  himfelf,  but  for  us  and  the 
"  Commonwealth  -,  and  that  the  troops  which  he  com- 
"  mands  were  raifed  for  the  defence  of  Rome  and  Italy, 
"  and  not  in  order  that  our  Confuls,  affuminp;  a  def- 
"  potic  authority,  as  if  they  were  Kings,  might  tranf- 
•■'  port  them  where  they  think  fit,  and  make  them  fub- 
"  fervient  to  their  own  ambitious  defigns." 

Fabius,  by  this  difcourfe,  which  he  had  prepared 
with  care,  brought  the  greateft  part  of  the  Senate  into 
his  opinion.  The  Seniors  in  particular  were  per- 
fuaded  by  the  authority  of  that  great  man,  and  did  not 
hefitate  to  prefer  his  confummate  wifdom  and  experi- 
ence to  the  impetuous  valour  of  a  young  Conful.  Sci- 
pio had  gone  too  far  to  go  back :  and  befides^  con- 
vinced with  reafon  of  the  beauty  and  utility  of  his  pro- 
jed,  and  perfonally  piqued  with  the  little  referve  with 
w^hich  Fabius  had  treated  him,  he  was  far  from  being 
inclined  to  facriHce  his  ov/n  opinions  to  him.  He 
therefore  fpoke  in  his  turn  to  the  following  effed; : 
*'  Fabius  himfelf,  Fathers,  rightly  perceived,  as  he 
owned  at  firfr,  that  his  opinion  might  be  fufpeded 
of  jcaloufy.  As  for  me,  1  dare  not  tax  fo  great  a 
man  with  any  fuch  thing  :  but,  either  for  want  of 
his  not  having  well  explained  himfelf,  or  becaufe  he 
really  has  the  truth  againft  him,  he  does  not  feem 
to  me  to  have  entirely  purged  himfelf  of  that  fufpi- 
"  cion.  For,  to  perfuade  us,  that  he  did  not  ad 
from,  envy,  he  enlarged  in  magnificent  terms  upon 
the  honours  through  v/hich  he  has  paffed,  and  the 
reputation  he  has  acquired  by  his  exploits ;  as  if  I 
was^  to  put  myfelf  upon  a  foot  with  only  common 
perfons,  and  that,  if  I  was  to  apprehend  jealoufy 
from  any  one,  it  could  not  be  from  him,  who,  hav- 
ing attained  to  the  higheft  point  of  glory,  to  which 
I  own  I  afpire  as  well  as  he,  could  not  be  lorry  that 
**  I  fliould  one  day  become  his  equal.     He  mentioned 

"  his 
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*'  his  age,  and  makes  me  vouno-er  even  than  his  fon  :  ^-i^-  547- 

"  as  if  the  defire  of  glory  were  connned  to  this  mortal     ^^^    ' 

"  life,  and  did  not  extend  its  views  to  the  larefl  polle- 

"  rity.    I  am  perfuaded  that  great  fouls  compare  them- 

*'  felves  not  only  with  the  iliuftrious  men  of  their  own 

"  times,  but  with  the  heroes  of  all  ages.     As  to  mc, 

*'  I  will  not  diifemble  v/ith  you,  Fabius,  I  have  con- 

"  ceived  the  defign  not  only  of  equalling,  but  if  I  can 

"  (permit  me  to  fay  it)  of  furpafling  you  :  and  may  it 

"  not  pleafe  the  Gods,  that  either  you,  in  rcfpedt  to 

"  me,  or  I  in  refpe6l  to  thofe  that  fliall  fucceed  me, 

"  fhould  fear  that  any  citizen  might  refemble  us.    Such 

"  a  difpofition  would   be   injurious  not  only  to  thofe 

"  whom  we  fhould  envy,  but  alfo  to  the  whole  Com- 

"  monwealth,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  to  all  tha 

*'  human  race. 

"  Fabius  has  very  m.uch  exaggerated  the  dangers 
"  to  which  I  fhall  expofe  myfelf,  if  I  go  to  Africa ; 
"  infomuch  that  he  feemed  to  fear  for  me,  as  well  as 
"  for  the  Commonwealth.  But  from  whence  on  a  fud- 
"  den  proceeds  this  anxiety  for  my  life  and  reputation  ? 
"  After  my  father  and  uncle  had  been  killed,  their  ar- 
"  mies  almoft  entirely  defeated,  the  Spains  lofl,  and 
"  four  Carthaginian  Generals  at  the  head  of  four  armies 
"  kept  the  whole  country  in  fubjeftion  •,  and  laftly, 
"  when  in  the  alTembly  for  the  election  of  a  General 
"  to  command  in  that  province,  no  body,  except  my- 
''  felf,  offered  themfelves,  fo  that  the  Roman  people 
"  w^re  obliged  to  confide  the  care  of  a  war  fo  much 
"  defpaired  of  to  me  at  the  age  of  four- and- twenty  : 
"  why  was  there  no  body  then,  that  reprelented  the 
"  weaknefs  of  my  years,  the  ilrength  of  the  enemy, 
"  the  difficulties  of  riie  war,  and  the  recent  deaths  of 
*'  my  father  and  uncle  ^  Have  we  had  at  this  time  any 
"  lofs  more  bloody  than  that  we  had  then  fuflained  in 
"  Spain  r  Are  there  in  Africa  more  able  Generals  and 
"  more  numerous  armies,  than  there  v/as  then  in 
"  Spain  ?  Had  I  then  more  experience  and  capacity  for 
*'  miaking  war  than  I  am  capable  of  having  at  this  time? 

Z  4.  "  Are 
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A^R.  54-7- ''  Are  the  Carthaginians  more  formidable  enemies  to 
*^  us  in  one  country  than  in  another  ? 

''  It  is  very  eafy,  after  I  have  defeated  and  put  to 
"  flight  four  Carthaginian  armies  ^  after  1  have  taken 
"  fo  great  a  number  of  cities  either  by  force,  or  capi- 
'^  tulation  ^  after  I  have  fubdued  fo  many  Princes, 
"  Kings,  and  fierce  and  barbarous  nations ;  and  car- 
"  ried  my  conquefls  as  far  as  the  coaits  of  the  ocean  j 
"  in  a  word,  after  having  reduced  all  Spain  under  our 
"  power,  fo  that  there  does  not  remain  the  leaft  flia- 
"  dow  of  a  v/ar  in  it :  it  is,  no  doubt,  very  eafy  to  de- 
"  preciate  my  adliions.  It  will  alfo  be  as  eafy,  when  I 
"  have  conquered  and  fubjeded  Africa,  to  lelTen  the 
*'  objccls  which  we  now  m.agnify,  and  which,  in  terms 
'*  foil  of  emphafis  and  exaggeration,  we  reprefent  as 
''  dreadful  things  -,  and  all  to  keep  me  in  Italy. 

*'  Fabius  afrirms,  that  we  have  no  means  of  land- 
^^  ing  in  Africa  ^  that  we  have  no  port  open  to  us  upon 
"  tlic  ccafls :  and  at  the  fame  time  he  tells  us  of  the 

defeat  and  prifon  of  Regulus,  as  if  that  General  had 

mifcarried  on  his  entrance  into  that  province.  And 
"  he  will  not  remember,  that  the  fame  Regulus,  as 
*'  unfortunate  as  he  v/as  afterwards,  found  means  how- 
**  ever  to  enter  Africa  ;  that  the  firil  year  he  obtained 
"  very  confiderable  advantages  over  the  enemy,  and 
'^  that  he  was  alv/ays  invincible,  as  long  as  he  had  only 
"  the  Carthaginians  to  deal  with.  It  is  therefore  in 
*'  vain,  Fabius,  that  you  endeavour  to  deter  me  by 
''  his  example.  Though  his  misfortune  had  happened 
*'  very  lately,  and  in  the  prefent  war,  and  not  in  the 
"  Firil  above  forty  years  ago  -,  why  fhould  the  defeat 
*'  and  captivity  of  Regulus  prevect  me  from  going  to 
*'  Africa,  after  that  the  defeat  and  deaths  of  the  two 

Scipios  have  not  prevented  me  from  going  to  Spain  ? 

Why  fliould  I  not  pique  miyfelf  upon  rendering  my 

country  the  fervices  v/hich  the  Lacedasmonian  Xan- 
"  thippus  was  capable  of  rendering  Carthage  ?  His  ex- 
"  ample  can  only  ferve  to  augment  my  confidence,  in 
"  fhcwing  me,  that  a  fmgle  man  may  caufe  fuch  amaz* 
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*' You  alfo  cite  the  Athenians,  who,  leaving  the  A.  R.  547. 
''  enemy  in  the  heart  of  their  own  country,  went  rafhly  ^^^l'^' 
"  to  Sicily.  But  fince  you  have  leifure  enough  to  tell 
*'  us  thefe  Greek  (lories,  why  don't  you  rather  Ijjcak 
*'  of  Agathocles,  King  of  Syracufe,  who  to  deliver  Si- 
*'  cily  from  the  ravages  which  the  Carthaginian  troops 
"  had  long  committed  there,  v/ent  to  the  fame  Africa, 
*'  and  carried  the  war  into  the  very  bofom  of  a  country 
*'  from  whence  it  had  before  come  to  infeft  Sicily  ? 

"  But  why  fhould  we   fearch   into  antiquity,  and 
^'  amongft  ilrangers  for  examples  to  prove  how  much 

advantage  there  is  in  being  the  invader,  in  removing 

the  danger  from  our  own  country,  and  carrying  it 
"  into  that  of  the  enemy  ?  Does  not  Hannibal  himlelf 
*'  fupply  us  with  the  moft  immediate  and  ilrongeft 
**  proof  of  this  ?  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
*'  ruining  foreign  territories,  and  feeing  our  own  de- 
*'  flroyed.  He  who  attacks  has  more  courage  than  he 
"  who  defends.  Befides  which,  unknown  obje6ls,  and 
*'  fuch  as  we  confider  only  at  a  diftance,  always  feeni 
"  moft  to  be  dreaded.  In  order  to  judge  of  what  we 
*'  are  to  hope  or  fear  from  an  enemy,  we  mull  enter 
*'  his  country,  and  fee  it  with  our  own  eyes.  Hannibal 
*'  was  never  in  hopes  of  making  all  the  States  of  Italy 
"  revolt  againft  the  Romans,  that  went  over  to  him 
"  after  the  battle  of  Cannas.  How  much  lefs  zeal  and 
"  attachment  vvill  the  Carthaginians  find  from  the 
**  States  of  Africa  ;  they,  who  are  no  lefs  perfidious  in 
*'  refpecl  to  their  allies,  than  rigid  and  cruel  in  refped; 
"  to  their  fubje6ls  ^ 

*'  Befides  which,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
"  Rome  and  Carthage.  Abandoned  by  our  allies,  we 
*'  fupported  ourfelves  with  our  own  forces,  and  by 
*'  the  valour  of  Roman  foldiers  :  whereas  the  Cartha- 
*'  ginians  employ  only  mercenary  troops,  Africans  and 
*'  Numidians,  the  moft  inconftant  and  moft  perfidious 
''  in  the  univerfe. 

''  Provided  I  am  not  detained  here,  you  will  hear  at 
*'  the  fame  time  of  my  arrival  in  Africa,  the  ravaging 
*'  of  the  whole  country,  the  precipitate  retreat  of  Han- 

*'  nibal. 
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A.R.  54-7-''^  nlbal,  and  the  befieging  of  Carthage.     Expe»5l  to 
"^^^ftr^    "  receive  news  from   Africa,  both   more  frequently 
*'  and  more  agreeable  than  you  did  from  Spain.     I 
*'  have  not  conceived  thefe  hopes  at  a  venture.    They 
*^  are  founded  upon  the  fortune  of  the  Roman  people, 
upon  the  protection,  which  we  have   reafon  to  ex- 
pect from  the  Gods,  the  witnefles  and  avengers  of 
*'  the  infraftion  of  the  treaty  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
'*  upon  the  alliance  of  the  Kings  Syphax  and  MafmilTa, 
*'  in  whofe  amity  I  fhall  fo  confide  as  to  keep  myfelf 
well  upon  my  guard  againfl  their  inconftancy. 
The  circumllances  of  times  and  places  will  dif- 
"  cover  many  advantages  to  me,  which  I  cannot  dif- 
*'  cern  at  this  diftance  •,  and  it  is  the  part  of  a  wife  and 
"  able  General,  to  feize  the  favourable  occafions  that 
*'  offer,  and  to  twrn  accidents  to  his  advantage  by  his 
"  good  conduct. 

"■'  I  fhall  have  Hannibal  for  my  antagonifl,  as  you 
"  defire,  Fabius  :  but  I  Ihall  draw  him  after  me  into 
"  his  own  counti-y,  rather  than  he  keep  me  in  mine. 
*'  I  fhall  force  hun  to  fight  at  home,  and  Carthage  will 
"  be  the  reward  of  the  victor,  not  fome  half-ruined 
*'  forts  in  Bruttium. 

"  You  fay  that  Rome  and  Italy  will  be  in  danger, 
^'  v/hilft  I  am  crofTnig  the  fea,  landing  my  troops  in 
*'  Africa,  and  advancing  towards  Carthage.  But  have 
"  a  care,  Fabius,  that  you  do  not  affront  and  injure- 
"  my  illuflrious  collegue,  in  believing  him  not  capa- 
*'  ble  of  defending  his  country  againfl  Hannibal, 
*'  weakened,  and  almofl  reduced  as  he  is  at  prefent, 
"  as  you  were  capable  of  flopping  his  rapid  progrefs 
"  at  a  time  when  he  had  all  his  forces,  and  when,  ex- 
*'  uking  from  three  fucceffive  vi6tories,  he  marched 
'^  with  an  high  hand  into  all  parts  of  Italy  as  into  a 
*'  conquered  country, 

.^^  After  all,  though  the  defign  I  propofe  were  not 
'^  the  moil  proper  for  fpeedily  terminating  this  war, 
'^  it  would,  however,  be  for  our  honour  to  make 
*'  known  to  foreign  kings  and  States,  that  we  have 
*'  courage  enough,  not  only  to  defend  Italy,  but  to 
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*^  attack  Africa.  It  would  be  fliameful  for  the  Ro-  A.  R.  547. 
*'  man  people,  that  it  fliould  be  laid,  none  of  their  -^J^^- ^  • 
Generals  dared  form  a  project  like  that  of  Hanni-  '  ^' 
bal  ;  and  that  Africa  having  been  lb  many  times 
attacked  and  ravaged  by  our  fleets  and  armies  dur- 
ing the  firft  war,  which  had  only  Sicily  for  its 
occafion  •,  now,  when  the  fafcty  of  Italy  is  the 
queftion,  it  fhould  enjoy  a  perfect  tranquillity.  It 
is  time  that  Italy  fhould  have  reit,  after  having  fuf- 
fered  fuch  a  feries  of  fire  and  fword.  It  is  time, 
"  that  Africa  in  its  turn  fhould  feel  the  fcoursc 
**  which  war  brings  along  with  it.  Before  Rome, 
from  the  top  of  her  walls,  fees  the  enemy's  army 
incamped  at  its  gates  a  fecond  time,  let  us  fhew  the 
Carthaginians  from  their  ramparts,  the  Roman 
legions,  menacing  their  country  with  impending 
"  ruin.  Let  Africa  be  from  henceforth  the  theatre 
"  of  war.  Let  us  repay  it  all  the  calamities  it 
"  has  made  us  fuffer :  terror,  flight,  ravaging  of 
*'  countries,  defertion  of  allies,  and  all  the  other  ills, 
which  we  have  experienced  during  fourteen  years. 
"  And  this  is  what  I  had  to  fay  upon  the  aflairs  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  of  the  projedl  of  the  ap- 
proaching campaign.  I  fliould  be  afraid  of  tiring 
you  with  ufelefs  and  ill-timed  difcourfe,  if,  after 
the  example  of  Fabius,  who  has  taken  pains  to  de- 
preciate my  fuccefl^es  in  Spain,  I  fhould  undertake 
to  exalt  my  own  reputation  upon  the  ruins  of  his. 
But  I  fhall  do  nothing  of  that  kind,  Fathers  •,  and 
young  as  I  am,  I  will  have  the  additional  honour  of 
outdoing  a  man  of  his  years  in  moderation  and  re- 
ferve.  You  may  have  obferved  in  my  whole  con- 
dudl,  that,  without  feeking  to  let  myfelf  off,  I 
have  always  been  fatisfied  with  the  efteem  I  might 
have  given  you  occafion  to  conceive  for  me,  rather 
from  my  adbions  than  m.y  words.'* 
This  is  a  warm  difpute,  a  kind  of  trial  between  tViTO 
great  men,  who  each  pleaded  their  own  caufe  with 
abundance  of  eloquence.  I  leave  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine finally  upon  it.     Livy  does  not  explain  himfelf 
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A.  R.  547-  in  refped:  to  the  fecret  motive  that  animated  Fabius 
-o*.  ^^  ^^-^^  place  :  but  he  puts  a  fpeech  into  his  mouth, 
which  fufficiently  makes  it  known.  It  would  be  no 
wonder  (and  fo  Plutarch  judges  of  it)  that  a  perfon 
of  this  v/ife  protractor's  character,  fhould  condemn  fb 
hazardous  an  enterprize,  as  that  of  transferring  the 
war  into  Africa  feemed  to  be,  and  that  he  fhould  fet 
all  the  dangerous  confequences  he  conceived  he  faw  in 
it,  in  their  full  light.  But  his  warm  manner  of  under- 
valuing in  all  things  the  great  fuccefies  of  Scipio,  and 
of  lelTening  the  glory  of  his  exploits,  and  magnifying, 
with  an  evident  malignity,  his  pretended  faults,  is 
very  like  the  language  of  jealoufy  and  envy.  The 
violent  ardor  with  which  we  fhall  foon  fee  him  on  all 
occafions  labouring  to  prevent  Scipio's  enterprize, 
feems  to  evidence  the  fentiments  of  his  heart.  Fabius 
was  certainly  a  great  n^ian  ;  but  he  was  a  man.  We 
have  admired  his  moderation  and  patience  in  his  dif- 
pute  with  Minucius.  He  was  at  that  time  fuflained 
by  the  inward  fenfe  and  conviction  of  his  fuperiority 
of  merit  over  his  rival.  But  here,  the  fight  of  a  rifing 
merit,  which  he  cannot  dilTemble,  and  of  which  the 
luftre,  that  will  continually  augment,  may  obfcure 
the  reputation,  which  a  long  feries  of  years  and  fer- 
vices  have  acquired  him,  give  him  an  uneafmefs,  of 
which  he  is  no  longer  mafter,  and  breaks  in  upon  that 
calm  fuuarion  of  foul,  in  v/hich  he  was  in  effedl  of  the 
poffcfTion  of  a  glory  no  body  had  yet  difputed  with 
him. 
liv.xxviii.  Hov^ever  it  were,  the  Senate  were  not  fatisfied  with 
45'  the  difcourfe  of  Scipio,  becaufe  a  report  had  fpread, 

that  if  he  did  not  obtain  their  permiflion  to  go  to 
Africa,  he  v/ould  demand  it  of  the  people.  It  was 
for  this  reafon  Q^  Fulvius,  who  had  been  four  times 
Conful  and  Cenfor,  called  upon  the  Conful  to  declare, 
in  prefence  of  the  Senators,  whether  he  would  refer 
the  diftribution  of  the  provinces  to  them,  or  would 
lay  the  affair  before  the  People.  And  as  he  anfwered 
that  he  fhould  a6l  as  he  thought  mofl  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  .Commonwealth  :   "  If  I  have  afked 
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you  this  qucftion,"  replied  Fulvius  immediately,  A. R.547, 
it  was  not  becaufe  I  did  not  know  beforehand  what  ,"^;  ' 
"  your  anfwer  would  be,  and  what  you  intended  to 
*'  do.  For  you  yourfelf  have  fufficiently  fliewn,  that 
you  only  intended  to  found,  not  to  confult,  the  Se- 
nate •,  and  that  if  we  did  not  immediately  grant  you 
the  province  you  defire,  you  have  a  propofal  ready 
drawn  up  to  prefent  to  the  people.  Therefore, 
"  Tribunes,  I  defire  your  aid  in  the  refufal  I  make 
*'  of  giving  my  opinion,  folely  for  this  reafon,  that 
"  though  it  fhould  be  followed  by  the  v/hole  Senate, 
*^  the  Conful  would  not  conform  to  it."  A  difpute 
arofe  upon  this,  Scipio  pretending  that  the  Tri- 
bunes had  no  right  to  authorize  a  Senator  to  refufc  to 
give  his  opinion,  when  demanded  by  the  Conful. 
But  the  Tribunes,  without  paying  any  regard  to  his 
reprefentations,  decreed  in  thefe  terms :  "If  the  Con- 
"  ful  refers  the  diftribution  of  the  provinces  to  the 
*'  Senate,  we  decree,  that  he  Ihall  abide  by  what  fhall 
^'  be  decided,  and  do  not  permit  that  the  affair  fhall 
*'  be  brought  before  the  People.  If  he  does  not  re- 
"  fer  it  to  the  Senate,  we  are  ready  to  aid  thofe  who 
"  fhall  refufe  to  explain  themfelves  upon  this  article." 
The  Conful  demanded  a  day  to  confider  of  it  v/ith  his 
Collegue. 

The  next  day,  Scipio  declared  that  he  fubmitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate.  In  confequence,  the 
Senate  made  the  diftribution  of  the  provinces  between 
the  two  Confuls  v/ithout  drawing  lots,  becaufe  the 
dignity  of  Great  Pontiff  did  not  permit  Licinius 
CralTus  to  quit  Italy.  Sicily  was  decreed  to  Scipio, 
with  the  thirty  gallies  commanded  by  C.  Servilius  the 
year  before  ;  and  he  was  permitted  to  go  to  Africa,  if 
he  judged  it  for  the  fervice  of  the  Com.monweakh. 
Licinius  was  charged  with  the  war  againft  Hannibal 
in  Bruttium,  with  the  army  of  one  of  the  Confuls  of 
the  preceding  year,  at  his  ov/n  choice.  The  other 
provinces  were  alfo  diflributed.  The  Games,  which 
Scipio  had  vowed,  were  then  celebrated.  The  con- 
courfe  of  the  people  was  great,  and  he  was  prefent  at 
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A.R.547.  thofe   Games  with  great  fatisfadt ion.     Prefents  v/ere 
^^^5.  *    fenc  to  Delphi,  to  give  Apollo  part  of  the  Ipoils  taken 
from  Afdrubai. 
Liv.xxvHI.      Fabius  not  being  able  to  prevent  permiflion  being 
V\'    in     g^^^^  Scipio  to  go  to  Africa  if  he   thought  proper^ 
Fab.  p-      eniployed  his  \Vhole  credit   to  traverfe  him  in   the 
iss^  189.  execution   of   his  defign.     PermifTion  to  make  new 
levies  having  been  refufed  Scipio,  through  the  fecret 
intrigues  of  his  adverfary,  he  confined  himfelf  to  de- 
manding, that  he  fhould  at  lead  be  allowed  to  carry 
with  him  ail  the  volunteers,  that  he  could  engage  to 
join-  his  army.     Fabius  oppofed  this  with  his  whole 
power.     He  exclaimed  in  the  AfTemblies  both  of  the 
Senate  and  people,  "  that  it  did  not  fuffice  Scipio  to 
fly  from  Hannibal,  if  he  did  not  alfo  carry  away  with 
him  all  the  forces  that  they  had  left  in  Italy,  feeding 
the  youth  with  falfe  hopes,  and  perfuading  them  to 
abandon  their  fathers,  wives,  children,   and  city,  at 
the  gate  of  which  he  fav/  a  powerful  enemy,  hitherto 
always  invincible."     Notwithftanding  this  warm  cla- 
mour, Scipio  obtained  what  he  demanded,  and  {even 
thouland  volunteers  joined  him. 

Fabius  had  prevented  the  funds  neceflary  for  his 
armament  to  be  afTigned  him.  Scipio,  not  to  difguft 
the  Senate,  did  not  infill  much  upon  this  article.  He 
contented  himfelf  with  demanding  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  receive  the  different  fuccours  from  the 
allies,  v/ith  which  they  ihould  be  willing  to  fupply 
blin  for  building  new  lliips  :  .this  could  not  be  refufed 
jiim.  We  fee  here  how  neceffary  it  is  to  a  General  to 
acquire  the  affcdlion  of  the  world.  The  queflion  was 
to  fet  twenty  gallies  on  foot  {quinquiremes)  and  ten  of 
four  benches  of  oars  ;  the  zeal  of  the  Allies  was  fo 
great,  that,  piquing  themfelves  in  emulation  of  each 
other  to  afllll  the  Conful  fpeedily,  and  each  according 
to  their  power,  forty-five  days  after  the  wood  had 
been  brought  from  the  forells,  the  fhips  were  put  to 
fea  entirely  equipped  and  armed. 
Llv.xxvii!.  Eveiy  thing  being  ready,  Scipio  fet  out  for  Sicily, 
^^'  and  Lic-inius  for  the  country  of  the  Bruttii.     Of  the 
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two  armies  wliich  he  found  there,  he  chofe  that  which  A.R.  547. 

had  ferved  under  the  Conful  L.  Veturius  :    Metellus   ^"!'  ^' 

_  1  205* 

kept  the  command  of  the  other.     The  Prastors  aUb 
fet  out  for  their  provinces. 

As  money  for  carrying  on  the  war  was  wanting^ 
the  Queftors  were  ordered  to  fell  part  of  the  territory 
of  Capua,  which  had  been  confifcated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Prastor  of  the  city  had 
orders  to  take  care  that  the  Campanians  fnouid  in- 
habit no  places  but  thofe  afiigned  them,  and  to  punilli 
fuch  as  did  otherwife. 

During  this  campaign,  Mago  the  fon  of  Amllcar,  Llv.xxvHl. 
quitted  Minorca,  where  he  had  ftaid  during  winter,  "J-^* 
and  carried  with  him  about  twelve  thoufand  foot, 
and  about  two  thoufand  horfe,  ail  chofen  youth, 
whom  he  had  embarked  on  board  thirty  galleys,  ac- 
companied with  a  great  number  of  tranlports.  And 
as  there  was  no  hopes  to  guard  the  coafts,  he  firit 
took  the  city  of  Genoa  -,  and  from  thence,  endeavour- 
ing to  excite  fome  revolt,  he  took  the  advantage  of 
the  occafion  of  a  war  between  two  States  of  Licruria^ 
to  make  an  alliance  with  one  of  them  aaainft  the 
other,  and  then  entered  upon  adion.  But  he  was 
obliged  confiderabjy  to  diminifh  his  forces  by  fea  ; 
and  having  left  his  plunder  at  Savo,  with  ten  fliips  to 
guard  it,  he  fent  the  reft  of  his  fleet  to  Carthage,  to 
defend  the  maritime  coaft  againft  the  enterprizes  of 
Scipio,  who  was  faid  to  be  upon  the  point  of  going 
to  Africa.  The  army  of  Mago  increafed  from  day  to 
day ;  the  Gauls,  whom  his  reputation  had  attracted, 
coming  in  to  join  him. 

This  news  very  much  alarmed  the  Senators.  They 
ordered  M.  Livius,  the  Proconful,  immediately  to 
march  the  army  under  his  command  in  Etruria  to 
Ariminum  -,  and  the  Prsetor  Cn.  Servilius  to  make 
the  legions  of  the  city  quit  Rome,  if  he  believed 
that  the  fervice  of  the  Commonwealth  required  it. 
He  gave  the  command  of  them  to  M.  Valerius,  who 
Jed  them  to  Arretium. 

At 
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A.R.  547.  At  the  fame  time,  Cn.  Odlavius  took  around  Sar-^ 
"^^l'.^'  dinia,  of  which  he  vvas  Prstor,  about  fourfcore  Car- 
thaginian barks,  laden  with  corn  for  Hannibal's  arniy. 
Nothing  paffed  this  year  in  Bruttium  that  merits 
being  related.  Contagious  difeafes  made  great  ha- 
vock  both  amonpll  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian 
troops  ;  and  to  increafe  the  misfortune,  the  latter  had 
abundance  to  fufter  from  famine.  Hannibal  pafled 
the  whole  campaign  near  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia, 
where  he  ercded  an  altar,  which  he  confecrated,  and 
upon  which  he  caufed  to  be  engraved  in  Greek  and 
Punic  characters,  and  in  magnificent  terms,  an  ample 
enumeration  of  his  military  exploits. 


SECT.     III. 

Scipio  arms  three  hundred  Roman  Knights  at  the  expence 
cf  a  like  number  of  Sicilians,  He  choofes  out  of  the  le- 
gions the  oldefi  arid  mofi  experienced  foldiers.  He  takes 
all  the  necejfary  raeafures  for  his  great  defign.  He  re- 
gulates fome  affairs  of  Sicily,  Indibilis  renews  the  war 
in  Spain.  Battle^  in  which  Indibilis  is  killed^  and  his 
army  defeated.  Mandonius,  and  the  other  author  of 
the  revolt.^  are  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  L^lius  ra- 
vages Africa  voith  his  fleet.  Alarm  of  Carthage^  mea- 
fiires  taken  by  the  Carthaginians  for  putting  themfelves 
iyito  a  ftati  cf  d fence.  Mafiniffa  comes  to  Lalius^  and 
ccrnphnns  of  the  delay  of  Scipio.  L^elius  returns  to  Si- 
cily. Mago  receives  convoys  from  Carthage.  Locri 
retaken  from  the  Carthaginians.  Avarice  and  cruelty 
of  Pleminiiis  and  the  Romans  in  the  city  of  Locri, 
Combat  in  that  city  of  the  Romans  with  each  other, 
Pleminius  treated  iruelly  by  two  Tribunes.  The  latter 
caifes  the  Tribunes  to  be  put  to  death  with  unheard-of 
cruelty.  Dfeafe  in  the  army  of  the  Conful  Licinius.  The 
mothtr  of  the  Gods.,  called  I  das  a  Mater,  is  brought 
from  Pejfinus  to  Ro7ne.  Scipio  Nofica  is  declared  the 
heft  end  mcfi  worthy  man  of  Rome.  Decree  of  the  Se- 
nate againft  the  twelve  colonies^  who  had  refufed  to 
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pay  their  contingents.  The  fums  lent  the  Commonwealth 
hy  private  perfons  are  ordered  to  be  repaid.  Deputies 
from  Locri  fent  to  Rome.  The  mournful  complaint  of 
the  Locrians  againfi  Pleminius.  Fahius  /peaks  with 
abundance  of  virulence  agaijtji  Scipio.  The  Senate  ap- 
points commiffioners  to  examine  the  affair  of  Pleminius^ 
and  the  complaints  againft  Scipio.  The  commiffioners 
fet  out  for  Locri.  Pleminius  is  condemned^  and  fent  to 
Rome.  The  commiffioners  arrive  at  Syracufe.  Scipio  is 
fully  vindicated.  Return  of  the  Commiffioners  to  Rome. 
Death  of  Pleminius.  Scipio  highly  praifed  in  the  Se- 
Tiate.  Refleclion  upon  the  conduit  of  Fahius  in  refpecl  to 
Scipio. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio.  A.r. 547. 

P.  LiciNius  Crassus.  -^i^t-  c. 

205. 

SCIPIO  was  no  fooner  arrived  in  Sicily,  than  hex- 
formed  many  corps  of  the  volunteers  who  had 
followed  him  thither.  But  he  referved  three  hundred 
of  the  handfomefl,  youngeft,  and  moft  vigorous  men, 
which  he  kept  about  his  perfon  without  arms.  They 
could  not  imagine  what  this  diflinclion  meant,  nor  for 
what  they  were  intended.  In  the  mean  time,  he  chofe 
amongft  the  Sicilians,  moil  confiderable  by  their  birth 
and  fortune,  three  hundred  horfemen,  to  go  with  him 
to  Africa  -,  and  afllgned  them  a  day  when  they  were  to 
aflemble,  and  appear  before  him  mounted  and  equip- 
ped as  he  had  ordered.  This  war,  which  was  to  tear 
them  from  the  bofom  of  their  country,  and  expofe 
them,  both  by  fea  and  land,  to  labours  and  dangers  to 
which  they  were  not  accullomed,  gave  them  extreme 
anxiety,  as  well  as  their  families.  On  the  day  fixed^ 
they  prefented  themfelves  before  Scipio  with  their  arms 
and  horfes.  "  I  underftand  (faid  that  General  to 
'*  them)  that  there  are  fome  amongft  you,  who  are 
very  averfe  to  going  with  me  to  Africa.  Thofe 
who  are  of  this  mind,  will  do  me  a  pleafure  in  de- 
claring it  now.  They  may  be  allured,  that  I  fhall 
"  not  take  it  ill  of  them  in  the  leaft;  liking  much 
Vol.  IY.        -  A  a  ''  better. 
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A-R.  547.  c«  better,  that  they   fhouid  explain  themfelves  her^^ 

205.^*  "  ^^^^"  ^^'''^^  ^^^^y  riiould  defer  their  complaints  when 
''  we  fhall  be  upon  the  fpot,  where  they  v/ili  be 
"  only  ufelefs  ibldiers  to  the  Commonwealth."  One 
amongft  them  was  bolder  than  the  reft,  and  made  no 
difliculty  to  own  to  Scipio,  that  he  would  remain  in 
Sicily,  if  he  might  be  allowed  that  liberty.  "  Young 
"  man  (faid  Scipio)  as  you  fpeak  your  mind  fo  inge- 
"  nuouily,  I  am  going  to  fupply  you  with  a  foldier 
"  who  11: all  take  your  place,  and  to  whom  you  fhall 
"  deliver  your  arms,  horfe,  and  all  your  other  equi- 
^^  page  of  war.  Carry  him  home  with  you  immedi- 
"  ately,  and  take  care  that  he  is  tavTsht  to  do  the  ex- 
"  ercife,  manage  an  horfe,  and  handle  his  arms-." 
The  young  Sicilian  having  accepted  this  condition 
with  joy,  Scipio  gave  him  one  of  the  three  hundred, 
to  whom  he  had  not  yet  given  arm^s.  All  the  red, 
feeing:  their  comrade  diicharo;ed  without  having;  dif- 
plealed  the  General,  excufed  themfelves  as  the  iirft 
had  done,  and  gave  their  place  to  him  that  was  pre- 
fented  to  them.  In  this  manner,  three  hundred  Ro- 
man horfe  were  equipped  at  the  expence  of  as  many 
Sicilians,  without  cofting  the  Commonwealth  any 
thing.  The  Sicilians  took  upon  themfelves  the  care 
of  inftru(5ling  and  exercifing  them  ;  and  it  was  faid, 
that  they  became  an  excellent  body  of  cavalry,  and 
did  the  Commonv/eakh  great  fervice  in  feveral  bat- 
tles. 

He  then  reviewed  the  legions,  and  chofe  out  the 
oldeft  foldiers,  efpecially  thofe.  who  had  ferved  under 
M.  Marcellus,  becaufe  he  believed  thern  the  befb  dif- 
ciplined  and  ^ntix.  for  befieging  cities,  from  the  ex- 
perience they  had  of  that  of  Syracufe,  which  had 
continued  fo  long.  For  Scipio  propofed  nothing  lefs 
at  this  time  than  to  attack  and  deftroy  Carthage. 

The  winter  approaching,  he  diitributed  his  army 
ihto  the  cities,  ordered  the  feveral  States  of  Sicily  to 
fupply  him  with  corn,  in  order  to  fpare  that  which  he 
had  brought  from  Italy ;  caufed  the  old  fhips  to  be 
careened,  and  itni  them  under  the  command  of  C.  L^- 
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lius  to  plunder  the  coafls  of  Africa,  laid  the  new  ones  ^-  R-  54-7. 
upon  their  fides  near  Palermo,  becaufe  having  been      20^, 
built  in  hade  with  green  wood,  it  was  neceflary  that 
they  iliould  remain  dry  during  the  winter. 

Having  taken  all  the  meafures  necelTary  for  putting 
himfelf  into  a  good  condition  for  opening  the  ap- 
proaching campaign,  he  came  to  Syracufe,  which  had 
not  yet  well  recovered  the  rude  ihocks  ilie  had  under- 
gone during  the  war.  The  inhabitants  coming  to  him 
to  requcfl,  that  he  would  caufe  eftates  to  be  reltored 
which  fome  Italians  had  taken  from  them  durino-  the 
war,  and  kept  with  the  fame  violence  even  fihce  the 
Senate  had  decreed  their  reftitution,  he  thought  him- 
felf principally  obliged  to  caufe  the  public  faith  to  be 
obferved.  Jt  was  for  this  reafon  that  he  reinftated  the 
Syracufans  in  the  pofTeffion  of  their  eftates,  firfl  by  an 
edidl,  and  then  by  giving  judgment  againil  fuch  as 
perfifted  obfcinately  in  retaining  their  prey.  This  a6t 
bf  juftice  gave  a  fenfible  plealure,  not  only  to  thofe 
who  had  the  advantage  of  it,  but  to  all  the  other 
States  of  Sicily,  who,  out  of  gratitude,  made  the 
greateft  efforts  to  aid  Scipio  in  this  war.  It  was  this 
goodnefs  and  juflice  of  the  Generals  and  Governors  of 
provinces,  which  caufed  the  Roman  government  to 
be  revered. 

During  this  fame  carnpaign,  a  dangerous  war  broke  LIv^  xxix* 
out  in  Spain,  at  the  infligation  of  Indibilis,  Prince  of  ^      ^  .^ 
the  llleroetes,  w^ho  had  no  other  reafon  for  revoltino- 
than   his   eileem  alone  for  Scipio,  which  rofe  fo  high 
as  to  infpire  him  with  contempt  for  all  the  other  Cap- 
tains  of  the    Commonwealth.     He  was    convinced, 
"  that  he  was  the  only  General  that  remained  of  the 
Romans,  all  the  refl  having  been  killed  by  Hannibal. 
That  it  was  oh  that  account  only,  that  after  the  defeat 
of  the  two  Scipios  in  Spain,  they  could  find  none  but 
him,  that  they  could  fend  to  fucceed  them  ;  and  that 
afterwards,  feeing  themfelves  extremely  puilied  in  Ita-  , 
ly,  they  had  been  obliged  to  recal  him  to  oppofe  Han- 
nibal.    That,  befides  that  thofe  who  actually  com- 
manded in  Spain,  v/ere  Captains  onjy  in  name,  all  the 
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A.  R.  547-  veteran  troops  had  been  drawn  from  thence.     That 
"^ad-f*    t^^  foldiers  who   had  been  left  there,  were  only  raw 
troops,  who  would  be  terrified  at  the  fight  of  the  leaft 
danger.     That  there  never  would  be  fo  favourable  an 
occafion  for  delivering  Spain  from  the  yoke  of  the  Ro- 
mans.    That  the  Spaniards  had  been  ilaves  till  then, 
either  to  the  Carthaginians  or  the  Romans,  and  fome- 
,     times  to  both  nations  at  once.     That  the  Carthagi- 
nians had  been  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  Ro- 
mans :  that,  if  the  Spaniards  would  unite,  and  ad:  in 
concert,  it  would  be  eafy  for  them  to  drive  out  the 
Romans  alfo,  and  to  refume  the  manners,  laws,  and 
cuftoms  of  their  forefathers,  by  delivering  themfelves 
for  ever  from  all  foreign  fubjedlion."     By  fuch  dif- 
courfe,  he  made  not  only  his  own  vafTals,  but  the  Au- 
fetani,  and  other  adjacent  States,  take  arms.     In  very 
few  days,  he  aflembled  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  fouB 
thoufand  horfe,  in  the  country  of  the  Sedetani,  where 
he  had  ordered  them  to  rendezvous. 

On  another  fide,  L.  Lentulus  and  L.  Manlius  Aci- 
dinus,    who  commanded  for  the  Romans,    did  not 
think  it  proper  to  negledh  thefe  firft  motions,  that 
might  have  important  confequences.     Having  joined 
their  forces,  they  entered  the  country  of  the  Aufetani, 
and  crofTing  it  without  putting  it  to  fire  and  fword, 
they  arrived  in  view  of  the  enemy,  from  whom  they 
were  not  above  three  miles  diflant.     They  tried  at 
firfl  the  method  of  negotiation,  to  induce  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  obedience,  and  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
But  the  Spaniards  made  no  anfwer,  but  fending  out 
their  cavalry  againfl  the  Roman  foragers,  to  whofe 
aid  that  of  the  Romans  came  •,  which  occafioned  a 
battle  of  the  horfe,  in  which  nothing  memorable  pafT- 
ed  on  either  fide. 

The  next  dav  a  battle  enfued  in  all  the  forms.  Both 
2.  '  *  fides  fought  with  great  courage.  The  vidory  was 
long  doubtful,  till  the  King  (Indibilis)  having  re-' 
ceived  many  wounds,  and  afterwards  a  mortal  one 
with  a  javelin,  thofe  who  fought  round  him  fled,  and 
drew  after  them  the  rcfl  of  the  army.     The  Romans 
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purfued  them  with  vigour,  and  made  a  great  flaugh-^.R.  547, 
ter   of  them.      Thirteen    thoufand   Spaniards    were  ^Xo^' 
killed,  and  eight  hundred  taken.     The  Romans  lofb 
hardly  two  hundred  men,  as  well  citizens  as  allies. 

The  Spaniards  who  efcaped,  difperfed  firit  into  the 
country,  and  then  retired  to  their  refpedive  cities. 
They  were  afterwards  fummoned  by  Mandonius  to 
hold  an  afiembly  :  in  which,  weary  of  the  war,  they 
complained  bitterly  of  thofe  who  had  induced  them 
to  renew  it,  and  were  of  opinion,  that  Ambafladors 
fhould  be  fent  to  the  Romans  to  deliver  up  their 
arms,  and  to  fubmit  again  to  their  power.  When 
thofe  deputies  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  - 
after  having  afcribed  the  revolt  to  Indibilis,  and  the 
other  great  perfons,  moft  of  whom  had  been  killed  in 
the  battle,  they  fubmitted  themfelves,  and  their  whole 
nation,  to  the  victors.  The  Roman  General  anfwer- 
ed,  that  they  would  accept  their  offer  only  upon  con- 
dition, that  they  would  deliver  up  Mandonius,  and 
the  other  authors  of  the  revolt ;  that  otherwife,  they 
were  goino-  to  march  their  armies  into  the  countrv 
of  the  Illergetes,  Aufetani,  and  the  other  revolted 
States. 

The  deputies  having  reported  this  anfwer  in  the  af- 
fembly,  Mandonius  and  the  other  chiefs  were  feized 
immediately,  and  delivered  up  to  the  Romans.  The 
Spaniards  were  granted  peace,  but  double  taxes  were 
laid  upon  them  for  this  year  ;  corn  was  demanded  of 
them  for  fix  months,  and  habits  for  the  army ;  and 
thirty  of  the  States  were  obliged  to  give  hoilages. 
The  revolt  of  Spain  having  been  quelled  in  this  man- 
ner, in  a  very  fhort  time,  and  without  much  diffi- 
culty, the  whole  forces  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
turned  againft  Africa. 

C.  Lselius  having  approached  Hippo  in  the  night,  lIv..  xxl^. 
made  the  foldiers  of  the  fleet  quit  the  fhips  at  day-  4- 
break,  and  led  them  to  plunder  the   country.     As 
they  found  no  refiftance  from  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  as  quiet  as  in  time  of  peace,  they  put  all  to  fire 
and  fword.     The  news  of  it,  when  carried  to  Car- 
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A.R.  H7- t^^g^^  filled  the  city  v/ith  terror  and  conflernatlon. 
Ant.  c.  j|-  ^^s  given  out,  that  the  fleet  of  the  Romans,  comr 
*^"^' "    manded  by  Scipio,  was  arrived :  for  it  was  known 
that  he  was  already  in  Sicily.     As,  on  this  firfl  land- 
■  ing,  they  could  not  exa6tly  know  either  the  number 
of  the  lliips,  of  which  the  enemy's  fleet  confifted,  or 
of  thefoldiers.v/ho  ravaged  the  country,  fear,  always 
ingenious  in  augmenting  the  evil,  magnified  the  '  dan- 
ger.    They,   in   confequence,  abandoned  themfelves 
at  firfl  to  terror  and' a  kind  of  defpair,  then  to  fad  and 
gloomy  refiedcions,  in  confidering  "  that  fortune  had 
fo  changed  face  in  refpedl  to  them,  that,  after  having 
feen  their  vidlorious  army  incamped  at  the  gates  of 
Rome,  after  having  defeated  fo  many  armies  of  the 
enemy,  and  fubjecled  all  the  States  of  Italy  either  by 
treaty  or  force,  they  themfelves  were  upon  the  point 
of  feeing,  by  a  moll  fatal  reverfe  of  fortune,  Africa 
ravaged,  and  Carthage  befieged  by  the  Romans  •,  with 
this  difl^erence,  that  they  had  much   fewer  refources 
than  the  Romans  for  fuilaining  the  like  calamities. 
That  the  people  of  Rom.e,  and  the  country  of  the  La- 
tines,  fupplied  them  with  a  Youth,  that  feemicd  to 
fpring  up  again  out  of  their  own  ruins,  and  to  multi- 
ply in  fome  meafiare  after  their  great  defeats.     That, 
as  to  them,  neither  Carthage,  nor  the  country,  could 
furnifh  them  v/ith  foldiers :  that  they  employed  only 
the  mercenary  troops  of  Africa,  always  ready,  upon 
the  lead  hope  of  more  gain,  to  change  mailers,  and 
y     to  break   their  faith.     That  of  the  two  Kings,  who 
were  form.erly  their  allies,  Syphax  had  no  longer  the 
fame  attachment  for  them,  fince  his  conference  with 
Scipio,  and  MafinifTa  had  openly  abandoned    them, 
and  was  become  their  grcateil  enemy.     That  they  had 
no  longer   either  hope  or  refource.     That,  befides, 
Mago  had  not  fucceeded  in  arming  the  States  of  Gaul 
againfl  the  Romans,  and  had  not  yet  been  able  to  join 
Hannibal.     And,  laftly,  that  the  reputation  of  Han- 
nibal  himfelf  declined  every   day,    as   well   as    his 
forces." 

The 
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The  fame  terror  which,  upon  the  firll  news  of  the  ^^-  ^-  547. 
arrival  of  the  Roman  fleet,  had  damped  and  difcou-  ^^^'  ^* 
raged  them,  rouzed  them  afterwards,  and  they  began 
to  deliberate  upon  the  means  of  defending  themfclves 
againft  the  danger  that  threatened  them.  It  was  re- 
folvcd,  that  levies  ihould  be  im.miediately  made  both 
in  the  city  and  country  -,  that  oMicers  fliould  be  fent 
into  different  parts  of  Africa,  to  fetch  auxiliary 
troops  i  that  the  city  fl^iculd  be  fortified  ;  that  provi- 
fions  and  arms,  as  well  olTenfive  as  defenfive,  lliculd 
be  brought  into  it ;  and  that  a  fleet  fhould  be  fitted 
qut  to  be  fent  to  Hippo  againfl  that  of  the  Romans. 

At  the  time  that  they  were  employed  in  thefe  pre- 
parations, they  were  at  length  informed,  that  it  was 
Laslius,  and  not  Scipio,  who  had  arrived;  and  that 
he  had  brought  no  more  troops  than  were  neceffary  for 
making  incurfions  into  the  country,  but  that  the 
weight  of  the  vy^ar  vv^as  flill  in  Sicily.  This  news  gave 
them  time  to  breathe  •,  which  did  not  prevent  them 
from  fending  AmbalTadors  immediately  to  Syphax, 
and  the  other  Kings  of  the  country,  to  put  them  in 
mind  of  the  alliance  that  fubfiited  between  them  and 
the  Carthaginians.  They  fent  fome  alfo  to  King  Phi- 
lip, with  orders  to  offer  him  two  hundred  talents  of 
fiiver  (two  hundred  thoufand  crowns)  to  induce  him 
to  go  to  Sicily  or  to  Italy.  They  alfo  fent  deputies  to 
Italy,  by  whom  they  recommended  it  to  their  Gene- 
rals, to  employ,  in  order  to  keep  Scipio  there,  all  pof^ 
fible  means  for  ftriking  terror  in  the  Romans.  As  tQ 
Mago,  with  the  deputies  they  fent  him  five  and  twenty 
Ihips  of  war,  fix  thoufand  foot,  eight  hundred  horfe, 
feven  elephants,  and  very  confiderable  fums  of  money, 
to  be  employed  in  raifing  the  auxiliary  troops,  with 
which  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  approach  Rome, 
and  to  join  Hannibal.  Such  were  the  meafures  which 
the  Carthaginians  took  to  fecure  themfclves  againfl 
the  defigns  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lslius  took  immenfe  fpoils  ii) 
the  country,  v/hich  he  had  found  without  defence  or 
troops,  when  MafmilTa,  who  had  received  ?idvice  of 
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^nt  c^*  ^^^  arrival  of  a  Roman  fleet,  came  to  him  with  a 
20^,"  fmall  number  of  horfe.  He  complained  to  him  of  the 
flownefs  of  Scipio,  reprefenting  to  him,  "  That  he 
ought  already  to  have  come  to  Africa  with  his  army, 
whilft  the  Carthaginians  were  in  a  conflernation,  and 
Syphax  was  employed  in  a  war  with  him  (Mafmifla), 
That  that  Prince  was  adlually  at  a  lofs,  and  gudluat- 
ing  betv/een  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  one 
with  the  Carthaginians.  But,  that  if  time  were  given 
him  to  put  his  affairs  in  order,  he  would  not  obferve 
any  part  of  the  engagement  he  had  entered  into  v/ith 
the  Romans.  That  he  fhould  therefore  ufe  all  pofTi- 
ble  inftances  with  Scipio  to  induce  him  to  come  as 
foon  as  pofTible  to  Africa.  That  as  for  himfelf,  though 
he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  dominions,  he 
fhould  not  fail,  however,  to  join  the  Romans  with  con- 
fidcrable  aids  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  For  the  reft, 
he  exhorted  Lslius  to  remove  from  Africa  3  adding^ 
that  it  was  very  probable,  that  the  fleet  of  the  enemy 
was  failed  from  Carthage,  and  advifed  him  not  to 
give  it  battle  in  Scipio's  abfence.'*  After  this  confe- 
rence, MafinilTa  took  his  leave  of  Lselius  -,  and  the 
latter  fet  fail  the  next  day  with  his  fhips  laden  with 
plunder,  and  returned  to  Sicily,  where  he  imparted 
to  Scipio  the  advice  given  him  by  MafmifTa. 
Liv.  xxlx.  Almoft  at  the  fame  time,  the  fhips  which  had  been 
^*  fent  from  Carthage  to  Mago,  arrived  in  Italy,  near 

Genoa.  Mago,  in  confequence  of  the  orders  which 
he  had  received,  raifed  as  many  troops  as  was  pofUble. 
The  Gauls  did  not  dare  to  fupply  him  with  any  open- 
ly, becaufe  the  Roman  army  was  adlually  either  in 
their  territory,  or  the  neighbourhood.  M.  Livius 
made  the  armay  he  commanded,  march  from  Etruria 
into  Gaul,  and  joined  Sp.  Lucretius,  with  defign 
either  to  advance  to  meet  Mago,  in  cafe  he  quitted 
Liguria  to  approach  Rome  ;  or,  if  the  Carthaginians 
remained  quiet  in  the  corner  of  the  Alps,  to  continue 
in  the  country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ariminum, 
for  covering  Italy. 
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When  Ln^liiis  returned  into  Sicily,  Scipio,  animated  A-  ^*  54;7» 
by  the  remonftrances  of  MafinifTa,  had  no  lefs  impa-  ^l'  * 
tience  to  go  to  Africa,  than  the  foldiers  to  follow  him 
thither,  when  they  faw  the  immenfe  plunder  Laslius 
had  brouglit  from  thence.  But  this  great  proje6l  was 
ftill  retarded  by  a  lefs  important  enterprize,  of  which 
the  occafion  offered  itfelf  indiredly.  The  queftion 
was  to  retake  the  city  of  Locri,  which,  in  the  general 
defedion  of  Italy,  had  quitted  the  Romans,  to  go 
over  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Upon  advice  v/hich  Scipio  received  at  Syracufe,  of  lIv. 
an  intelligence  fecretly  carried  on  for  putting  Locri  6—8. 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  he  caufed  three 
thoufand  foldiers  to  move  thither  from  Rhegium,  and 
charged  the  Propraetor  Q^  Pleminius  with  that  enter- 
prize. Himfelf  advanced  to  Meflina,  to  be  ready  at 
hand  to  receive  news  of  all  that  palled.  The  three 
thoufand  men  being  arrived  in  the  night  at  Locri, 
were  received  into  the  citadel,  from  whence  they  fell 
upon  the  Carthaginian  fentinels,  whom  they  found 
aileep.  In  the  trouble  and  confufion  of  fo  unforefeen 
an  attack,  the  Carthaginians,  flruck  with  terror,  and 
without  thinking  of  defending  themfelves,  took  re- 
fuge in  the  fecond  citadel :  for  there  were  two  at  no 
great  diftance  from  each  other.  The  inhabitants  were 
mailers  of  the  city,  that  being  placed  between  the 
two  enemies,  was  upon  the  point  of  becoming  the 
prey  of  that  which  fhould  remain  vidorious.  Every 
day  fkirmifhes  paffed  between  thofe  who  fallied  from 
the  two  citadels.  Q^  Pleminius  commanded  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Amilcar  the  Carthaginian  garrifon,  and 
both  calling  in  aid  from  the  neighbouring  places,  gra- 
dually augmented  the  number  of  their  foldiers.  At 
length,  Hannibal  himfelf  marched  to  the  aid  of  his 
troops,  and  the  Romans  would  have  been  overpower- 
ed, if  the  people  of  Locri,  exafperated  by  the  pride 
and  avarice  of  the  Carthaginians,  had  not  declared  for 
their  ancient  allies. 

As  foon  as  Scipio  was  informed  of  what  pafTed  at 
Locri,  and  that  Hannibal  in  perfon  was  upon  the 
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A.R.  547.  point  of  arriving  there,  that  he  might  not  fuller  tha 
Aiit.  c.  i^j-oops  to  perifh,  whom  he  had  fentinto  a  danger,  ouc 
of  which  they  could  not  extricate  themfelvQS  without 
help,  he  fet  out  inftantiy  from  Mefnna,  where  he  left 
his  brother  Lucius  in  his  place.  Hannibal  was  alrea- 
dy arrived  upon  the  banks  of  a  river,  which  was  not 
far  from  L<ocri,  and,  from  thence,  had  fent  a  courier 
to  his  troops,  to  order  them  to  draw  the  Romans  and 
Locrians  on  to  a  battle  as  foon  as  it  was  day,  and  to 
continue  it  till  he  fhould  come  to  attack  the  city  on  one 
fide,  v/hilfl  every  body  fhould  be  attentive  to  what 
paffed  on  the  other.  The  Roman  fleet,  however,  ar- 
rived at  Locri  fome  hours  before  night.  Scipio  land- 
ed what  troops  he  had  brought,  and  before  fun-fet 
entered  the  place  with  them.  The  next  day,  the  Car- 
thaginians, having  quitted  their  fortrefs,  began  the 
battle ;  and  Hannibal,  having  refolved  to  fcale  the 
city,  already  approached  the  wails,  when,  on  a  fud- 
den,  the  Romans,  having  caufed  the  gates  to  be 
thrown  open,  made  a  vigorous  falley  that  very  much 
furprized  him,  for  he  did  not  know  that  Scipio  had 
entered  the  place.  They  killed  two  hundred  men. 
Hannibal  made  the  reft  retire  into  his  camp,  as  foon 
as  he  knew  that  the  Conful  was  at  the  head  of  the  ene- 
my •,  and  having  caufed  thofe  who  were  in  the  fortrefs 
to  be  told  to  take  care  of  themfelves,  he  decamped 
the  following  night.  The  Carthaginians,  feeing  them- 
felves abandoned,  chofe  the  next  day  to  fet  fire  to  the 
houfes,  which  were  in  their  power,  in  order  to  flop 
the  enemy  by  the  tumult  which  the  flames  would  oc- 
cafion  •,  and  having  quitted  the  citadel,  they  rejoined 
Hannibal  before  night. 

Scipio,  feeing  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  their 
citadel  and  camp,  affembled  the  Locrians  ;  and  hav- 
ing given  them  a  fevere  reprimand  upon  the  fubjed:  of 
their  revolt,  he  punifhed  thofe  with  death  v/ho  had 
been  the  authors  of  it,  and  gave  their  eflates  to  the 
heads  of  the  oppofite  fadion,  by  way  of  reward  for 
their  inviolable  fidelity.  He  added,  in  refpe6t  to  the 
Locrians  in  general,  "  that  he  would  not  take  upon 
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him  either  to  grant  favour  to,  or  infiid  punifhment  A.  R.  547, 
\ipon,  them.  That  they  lliould  fend  deputies  to  the  Se-  ^^'l'  ^ 
nate,  to  whom  alone  it  belonged  to  determine  their  fate. 
That  in  the  mean  time,  what  they  might  be  afllired 
of  was,  that  notwithftanding  their  infidelity  to  the  Ro- 
man People,  they  would  find  it  better  to  be  under  the 
Romans  juftly  incenfed,  than  they  had  been  under 
the  Carthaginians  w^hilft  their  friends  and  allies."  Af- 
terwards, having  left  Pleminius  as  his  lieutenant  to 
guard  the  city  with  the  troops  he  had  brought  thither, 
he  returned  to  Meflina  with  thofe  that  came  with  him- 
felf. 

Whilft  the  Locrians  had  been  under  the  Carthagi-  ^^iv.  xxlx^ 
nians,  they  had  been  treated  with  fuch  haughtinefs 
and  cruelty,  that  one  would  think  they  might  have 
borne  moderate  opprelTions,  not  only  with  patience, 
but  almoft  with  a  kind  of  joy.  However,  (who 
would  believe  it)  Pleminius,  and  the  Roman  foldiers, 
who  guarded  the  city  under  his  command,  fo  far  ex- 
ceeded Amilcar  and  the  Carthaginian  garrifon  in  all 
kinds  of  excefllve  avarice  and  inhumanity,  that  it 
might  be  faid,  they  propofed  to  themfelves  lefs  to  ex- 
cel the  enemy  by  arms  than  by  audacity  in  committing 
the  greateft  crimes.  In  the  bad  treatment  which  the 
commandant  and  foldiers  made  the  unfortunate  inha^ 
bitants  fuffer,  they  omitted  nothing  that  makes  the 
poor  and  the  weak  hate  and  detefb  the  power  of  the 
great  and  the  flrong.  There  were  no  kinds  of  infamy 
and  cruelty  that  they  did  not  inflidl:  upon  them,  their 
wives,  and  children.  Their  avarice  did  not  fpare 
even  facred  things ;  and,  not  to  mention  the  plunder 
of  other  temples,  it  rofe  fo  high  as  to  take  away 
the  treafure  of  that  of  Proferpina,  upon  which, 
hitherto,  no  one  had  prefumed  to  lay  hands,  except 
Pyrrhus  only,  who  afterwards  thought  with  horror  of 
that  facrilege,  and  believing  himfelf  purfued  by  the 
divine  vengeance,  brought  back  into  the  temple  all 
the  treafures  he  had  taken  out  of  it. 

The  ftorm  which  Pyrrhus  fuff^ered  after  his  crime, 
•was  confidered  as  a  puniihment  from  heaven  :  and 
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A.  R.  547-  Livy  arccordingly  afcribes  in  this  place  to  the  wrath 
^20  ^    ^^  ^^^  Gods  the  fury  and  rage  with  which   all  thofe 
were  feized,  who  had  fhared  in  this  laft  facrilege,  and 
which    armed    the    commanders    againft   the  com- 
manders, and  the  foldiers  againft  the  foldiers,  to  de- 
ftroy  each  other  with   a  barbarity  that  hath  no  ex- 
ample. 
Liv.  xxix.      Pleminius  had  the  principal  command  in  the  city, 
9-  and  the  troops  under  him  which  he  had  brought  from 

Rhegium,  and  Scipio  had  fent  two  legionary  Tribunes 
thither  from  Sicily,  who  in  like  manner  commanded 
the  foldiers  he  had  given  them.  One  day,  as  one  of 
Pleminius's  foldiers  was  making  off  with  a  filver  cup, 
purfued  by  the  people  of  the  houfe  where  he  had 
taken  it,  he  accidentally  met  in  his  way  the  Tribunes 
Sergius  an(i  Matienus,  who  took  the  cup  frorn  hira 
which  he  had  ftolen.  He  upon  that  began  to  cry  out, 
and  call  his  comrades  to  his  aid,  who  ran  to  him 
that  morpent,  as  well  as  the  foldiers  of  the  Tribunes^ 
fo  that  their  numbers  infenfibly  increafmg  on  both 
fides  with  the  tumult,  a  battle  at  laft  enfued  in  form, 
betv/een  the  troops  of  Pleminius  apd  thofe  of  the 
I'ribunes.  The  foldiers  of  Pleminius  having  been 
worfted,  ran  to  their  leader,  ftiewing  him  their  wounds 
^n4  the  blood  with  which  they  were  covered,  raifmg 
great  cries,  exaggerating  the  violence  of  their  adver- 
fai'ies,  and  even  imputing  to  them  the  having  called 
Pleminius  by  the  vileft  names  during  the  battle. 

That  commandant  thereupon,  in  exceflive  rage, 
qtfitted  his  quarters  inftantly  ;  and  having  fummoned 
the  Tribunes  before  him,  after  having  ordered  them 
to  be  ftript,  he  commanded  them  to  be  whipt  with 
rods.  Some  time  paffed  before  this  order  could  be 
executed,  becaufe  the  Tribunes  defended  themfelves, 
and  implored  the  help  of  their  foldiers.  Accordingly, 
the  latter  having  been  apprized  of  what  paffed,  ran 
from  all  parts  of  the  city,  as  if  the  fignal  had  been 
given  for  a  battle  with  the  enemy.  Upon  their  arri- 
val, they  faw  that  they  had  already  began  to  flay  their 
oiiicers  with  rods.     This  fight  tranfported  them  with  a 
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rage  flill  more  violent  than  their  firfl: ;  fo  that  for-A.  R.  547. 
getting  in  a  moment,  not  only  the  refped  which  they  '^"^^  ^' 
owed  the  majelty  of  the  command,  but  trampling  all 
fenfe  of  humanity  under  foot,  they  began  by  treating 
the  Lidlors  of  Pleminius  with  the  utmoft  cruelty. 
Then,  having  cleared  their  way  through  all  that  could 
defend  him,  they  fell  upon  Pleminius  himfelf,  gave 
him  a  thoufand  blows,  and  after  having  cut  off  his 
nofe  and  ears,  left  him  almofl  dead  upon  the  fpot. 

Scipio  having  been  apprized  of  this  at  MefTma, 
where  he  ftill  was,  returned  to  Locri  in  one  galley, 
and  having  taken  cognizance  of  the  affair,  he  gave 
the  caufe  in  favour  of  Pleminius,  continued  him  in  ^ 
the  authority  he  had  in  the  city,  declared  the  Tri- 
bunes criminal,  and  ordered  that  they  fhould  be  car- 
ried to  Rome  to  the  Senate  in  chains.  After  this  he 
returned  to  Medina,  and  from  thence  into  Syracufe. 

But  Pleminius,  full  of  fury  and  rage,  complained, 
that  Scipio  had  not  done  him  entire  juilice  ;  and  per,- 
fuading  himfelf,  that  no  body  was  a  better  judge  of 
the  punifhment  fuch  an  injury  deferved,  than  he  who 
had  fuffered  it,  he  ordered  the  Tribunes  to  be  brought 
before  him,  caufed  them  to  be  flayed  with  a  thoufand 
ftripes,  and  after  having  made  them  fuffer  all  'the 
torments  it  was  poflible  to  imagine,  not  contented 
with  having  ittn  them  expire  before  his  eyes,  he 
caufed  their  bodies  to  be  thrown  upon  the  dunghill, 
and  forbade  that  interment  fhould  be  given  them. 
He  treated  the  principal  perfons  of  Locri  with  the 
fame  cruelty,  who  had  been  to  complain  of  his  op- 
preflions  and  injuilice  ;  and  from  thenceforth,  his  an- 
ger and  revenge  miade  him  redouble  the  excefles,  to 
which  only  his  avarice  and  brutality  had  inclined  him 
before.  He  thereby  not  only  became  himfelf  the 
objed  of  the  curfes  and  abhorrence  of  the  public,  but 
refledled  difgrace  upon  the  General  who  had  put  him 
in  office. 

The  time  of  the  aflemblies  for  the  eledlion  of  Con-  ^--^''  ^-^-i*- 
fuls  approached,  when  letters  from  the  Conlul  Lici- 
nius  were  received  at  Rome,  by  v/hich  the  Senate 
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A. R. 54-7- were  informed,  '^  that  a  difeafe  fpread  in  his  army  j 
^^05.  *  ^^'^^  himfeif  had  it ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
pofTible  to  oppofe  the  enemy,  if  the  fame  diilemper' 
had  not  alfo  fpread  in  their  camp  with  flill  greater 
violence.  That  for  this  reafon,  not  being  able  to 
come  to  Rome  himfeif,  he  would,  if  the  Senate  ap- 
proved it,  nominate  Q^  C^ecilius  Metellus  Didator, 
to  hold  the  affemblies  in  his  place.  That  it  was  pro- 
per to  difmifs  Metelllis's  army  ;  becaufe,  on  one  fide, 
it  v/as  of  no  ufe,  as  Hannibal  had  put  his  troops  into* 
winter-quarters  ;  that  befides,  the  diftemper  made 
fuch  horrible  havock  amiongft  them,  that  not  a  fmgle 
foldier  of  them  would  be  left,  if  they  v/ere  not  fepa- 
rated  as  foon  as  pofTible."  The  Senate  anfwered  the 
-  Conful,  that  they  left  him  at  liberty  to  adt  therein  as 
he  iliouid  judge  moft  expedient  for  the  good  of  the 
Commonwealth. 
riv.  xxix.  The  Rom.ans  were  a  little  difturbed  in  thought, 
Add. Bell  ^^P^^  account  of  its  having  rained  ftones,  (that  is  to 
Aniiib.  fay,  large  hail)  that  fell  frequently  enough  during  this 
^^^'  year  ;  which  had  obliged  them  to  confult  the  books 
of  the  Sibyl.  An  oracle  was  found  in  them,  that 
declared,  that  when  a  foreign  enemy  fliould  bring  the 
war  into  Italy,  the  means  of  conquering  and  driving 
him  out  again,  was  to  feek  the  goddefs  Idasa  Mater 
at  PefTmus,  and  to  bring  her  to  Rome.  This  goddefs 
was  alfo  called  Rhea,  Ops,  The  Mother  of  the  GodSj 
and  the  epithet  Id^a  came  from  mount  Ida,  in  Phrygia, 
where  fhe  was  adored  with  a  peculiar  worfhip.  The 
mofl  revered  of  her  temples  was  in  the  city  of  PefTi- 
jnus.  The  Senators  were  the  more  affe6led  with  this 
predidion  found  in  the  Sibyl's  books  by  the  Decem- 
viri, as  the  deputies  v/ho  had  carried  the  offering  to 
Delphi,  of  which  we  have  fpoke  above,  reported 
that  Apollo  Pythius,  after  having  accepted  the  facri- 
fice,  had  anfv/ered,  "  That  the  Romans  were  upon 
the  point  of  gaining  a  mmch  greater  vi6lory  over 
the  enemy,  than  that  which  had  occafioned  the 
fending  of  the  prefents  that  had  been  offered  to 
*'  him."     To  thefe  two  motives  of  hope,  they  added 

the 
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the  extraordinary  confidence  which  had  induced  Sci-  A.R.  547. 

-  Ant"    {~^ 

pio  to  demand  the  province  of  Africa  ;  a  confidence,  ^^'  ' 
that  might  be  confidered  as  an  alTured  prefage  that  he 
would  terminate  that  war  to  the  advantage  of  the  Ro-  . 
mans.  Therefore,  to  haiien  the  accomplifliment  of  the 
fates,  prefages,  and  oracles,  that  promiled  them  vic- 
tory, they  ccnfidered  the  meafures  that  were  to  be 
taken  for  bringino-  the  Goddefs  to  Rome. 

For  this  purpole  they  fent  M.  Valerius  L^vinus, 
Vv^ho  had  been  twice  Conful,  Am.ballador  to  Attalus 
King  of  Pergamus,  with  whom  they  had  been  allied 
in  the  war  againfl  Macedonia  ;  perfuaded  that  Prince 
would  readily  incline  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power, 
that  might  be  agreeable  to  the  Roman  People.  Ls- 
vinus  had  four  collegues  with  him.  Five  galleys  • 
(Quinqueremes)  w^re  given  them,  in  order  that  they 
might  appear  with  dignity  am.ongft  the  States  they 
were  fent  to,  to  whom  it  was  thought  proper  to  give 
an  high  idea  of  the  Roman  People.  In  their  voyage 
to  Afia,  they  touched  at  Delphi,  where  they  con- 
fuited  the  oracle,  to  know  what  fuccefs  they  fhould 
have  in  the  enterprize  that  was  the  purpofe  of  their 
commifTion.  They  were  anfwered,  "  That  by  the 
afTiflance  of  King  Attalus,  they  fhould  obtain  what 
they  went  fo  far  to  feek.  That  when  they  brought 
the  Goddefs  to  Rome,  they  fhould  caufe  her  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  worthiefl  man  of  that  city."  They  ar- 
rived at  Pergamus,  from  whence  Attalus,  after  hav- 
ing received  them  in  a  very  kind  and  honourable 
manner,  conducted  them  to  Pefnnus  in  Phrygia,  He 
there  put  into  their  hands  a  ftone,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants held  in  great  veneration,  calling  it  The  Mother 
of  the  Gods,  and  told  them  they  had  only  to  carry  it 
to  Rome. 

"When  they  were  upon  the  point  of  arriving,  M.  Va- 
lerius Falto,  one  of  the  deputies,  fet  out  before,  to 
give  notice  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Goddefs,  and 
to  tell  them  to  find  out  the  befl  man,  and  the  mofl 
worthy,  to  receive  the  Goddefs,  as  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phi had  directed.     It  was  a  great  difficulty  for  the 
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A.  R.  54-7-  Senate  to  determine  who  the  beft  man  of  the  Conl- 
^^^'  ^*    monwealth  was.     *  "  There  was  not  a  fingle  citizen," 
fays  Livy,  "  who  would  not  have  preferred  this  pre- 
"  ference  juftly  acquired,  to  all  the  commands  and 
*'  dignities  that  could  be  obtained  by  the  fufFrages  of 
"  the  Senate  or  People,     f  Search   all  the  archives 
"  of  the  State,"  fays  an  Author,  "  and  all  the  tri- 
umphs related  in  them,  and  you  will  find  that  there 
is  no  glory  comparable  to  that  of  holding  the  firft 
"  rank  amongft  the  men  of  worth.'*     There  is  there- 
fore in  virtue  a  moft  real  greatnefs,  as  it  merits  the 
preference  to  whatever  elfe  is  moft  fhining,  and  moft 
purfued.     But  it  is  furprizing,  that  amongft  fo  many 
great  men  of  fuch  high  renown,  and  whofe  merit  was 
fo  generally  confeffed  at  Rome,  fo  honourable  a  di- 
ftindion  fliould  fall  upon  a  young  man  not  quite  {^vGn 
and  twenty  years  of  age.     This  was  Publius  Scipio, 
firnamed  Nafica,  fon  of  Cneus,  who  was  killed  in 
Spain.     It  is  unfortunate  for  us,  that  hiftory  does  not 
inform  us  what  qualities  determined  the  Senate  to  pafs 
judgment  in  this  point. 
;        Young  Scipio  had  orders  to  go  to  Oftia  to  meet 
the  Goddefs,  with  all  the  Roman  ladies,  to  take  her 
out  of  the  fliip,  and  to  put  her  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sueton.     women.     When  the  vefTel  entered  the  Tiber,  an  ac- 
m  Tib.     cident  happened,  if  we  may  believe  hiftorians,  which 
*^'  *'         occafioned  great  furprize  and  affliction  :  the  ftiip  ftop- 
ped  on  a  fudden,  and  it  was  not  poflible  to  make  it 
move  forwards.     Upon  this,  Claudia  Quinta,  one  of 
the  Roman  ladies,  whofe  reputation  had  till  then  been 
Appian.     dubious  (in  efrcdt  of  too  much  care  in  adorning  her 
perfon)  prayed  the  Gods  that,  if  the  fufpicions  in  pre- 
judice of  her  virtue  were  without  foundation,  the  fliip, 
to  which  fhe  had  made  faft  her  girdle,  in  order  to 
draw  it,  might  follow  her  -,  which  happened  that  mo^ 
ment.     Scipio  having  entered  it,    took  the  Goddefs 

*  Veram  certe  viftoriam  ejus  rei  fibi  quifque  mallet,  quam  uUaim- 
peria  honorefve  fuffragio  feuPatrumfeuPlebis  delates. 

f  Explica  totos  fallos,  conftitue  omnes  currus  trlumphales,  nihil 
taroen  morum  principatu  fpeciolius  reperies,    Val.  Max.  VIII.  15. 
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fro.n  the  hands  of  the  prieils,  and  carried  her  to'ihore,  ^-R-  sij. 
where  ihe  was  received  by  the  Roman  ladies.  They  ^^^l'  ^' 
fucceflively  fhared  in  the  honour  of  carrying  fo  glo- 
rious a  burthen,  and  entered  the  city,  from  which  the 
whole  people  came  out  to  meet  the  Goddefs,  and  all 
the  way  vafes  fmoking  with  incenfe  were  placed  to  ho- 
nour her  as  fiie  palTed.  At  the  fame  tim.e  all  places 
relbunded  with  the  prayers  addrelTed  to  her,  to  enter 
Rome  aufpicioully  as  into  her  abode,  and  to  eltabliHi 
her  refidence  there.  And  laftly,  fne  was  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Vi6tory  upon  mount  Palatine,  and  this 
day  became  a  feftival  with  the  Romans  from  thence- 
forth. There  was  not  a  fmgle  citizen,  to  the  loweft, 
who  did  not  carry  his  offering  to  mount  Palatine.  . 
The  following  days  the  ceremony  of  the  *  Le6li{ler- 
nium  was  performed,  and  games  were  exhibited, 
which  wei'e  called  Magalefia,  that  is,  the  great  Games, 
from  the  name  of  the  Goddefs,  Great  Mother  of  the 
Gods. 

For  the  reft,  as  we  have  faid  before,  this  Goddef-, 
fought  with  fo  much  care,  brought  from  fuch  a  di- 
fiance,  exped:ed  with  fo  much  impatience,  received 
with  fo  much  joy,  and  lb  many  marks  of  veneration, 
was  nothing  but  a  flune  v/ithout  form  or  fculpture. 
Can  we  read  of  divine  honours  rendered  to  this  vile 
flone  by  a  people  fo  wife  in  other  refpeds,  without 
deploring  the  fad  effeds  of  idolatry,  and  without  re- 
turning thanks,  with  the  warmeft  gratitude,  to  the 
God  of  Mercy  who  has  preferved  us  from  them  ? 

M.  Cornelius  Cethegus.  A. 11.548, 

P.  SeMPRONIUS  TuDlTANUS.  Ant.  C. 

204. 

We  come  now  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  fecond  lw.  xxix. 
war  with   the   Carthaginians.     Whiiit  the    Senators  '5' 
were  deliberating  upon  the  recruits  for  the  legions, 
fome  of  them  remonftrated,  that  the  Commcnweakh, 
by  the  favour  of  the  Gods,  being  at  length  delivered 

*  This  feall  has  been  fpoken  of  elfewhers. 
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/^.R.  54-8.  from  the  dangers  and  fears  which  had  alarmed  it  du- 
"^204^'  *  ^"§  ^  many  years,  it  was  time  to  fuffer  no  longer  what 
thole  unhappy  conjunflures  had  obliged  them  to  tole- 
rate. This  propofal  having  excited  the  curiofity  and 
attention  of  the  Senate,  they  added,  that  the  twelve 
Latine  colonies,  which,  in  the  Confulfliip  of  Q^  Fa- 
bius  and  Q^  Fnlviiis,  had  refufed  to  furnilli  their 
contingents,  had  enjoyed,  during  almoil  fix  years,  an 
entire  exemption  from  all  the  expences  of  the  war,  as 
an  honourable  privilege  granted  them  for  their  good 
fervices  j  whilfl  the  dutiful  and  obedient  allies,  in 
reward  of  their  fidelity,  were  exhaufted  by  levies 
made  every  year  in  their  countries. 

This  difcourfe,  putting  the  Senators  in  mind  of  a 
kind  of  rebellion,  which  they  had  almoil  forgot,  at 
the  fame  time  revived  the  rage  and  indignation  it  de- 
ferved.     Accordingly  the  Senate,  being  defirous  that 
this  affair  fhould  be  regulated  before  any  other,  de- 
creed, that  the  Confuls  fhould  order  the  twelve  colo- 
nies  in   quellion,  each   to  fend  their  magiftrates  and 
ten  of  their  principal  citizens  to  Rome.     That  when 
they  fhould  arrive,  they  fhould  tell  them,  "  that  each 
Ihould  fupply  the  Roman  People  with  twice  the  num- 
ber of  foot  they  had  ever  furnilhed  fince  the  enemy 
were   in  Italy,  when  the  levies  were   greateft  -,    and 
with   an  hundred  and  twenty  horfe  over   and  above.  || 
That  if  any  of  them    had   not  horfe  enough,  they 
fhould  be  allowed  to  fupply  three  foot-foldiers  for 
each  horfeman.     But  that  they  fhould   take  care  to 
chufe  men  of  each  kind,  that  were  eafieft  in   their  i 
circumftances,  and  to  fend  them  out  of  Italy  to  all 
places  that  had  occafion  for  recruits.     That,  if  any  of 
them  fhould  refufe  to  obey,  their  magiflrates  and  de- 
puties fhould  be  laid  under  arreft  without  being  al- 
lowed audience,  when  they  demanded  it,  till  they  had 
complied.     That  further,   the  fame  colonies  fhould 
pay  a  tax  of  one  for  every  thoufand  affes  of  their 
value,  and  that  an  account  of  their  perfons  and  eflates 
ihould   be  taken  in  fuch  manner  as  the  Roman  cen- 
fors  iliould  prefcribe,  that  is,  according  to  the  me- 
thod 
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thod  ufed  amongfl  the  Roman  People  ;  and  that  the  A.  R.  5^8. 
cenfors  of  the  colonies,  before  they  quitted  their  of-   ^^^'  ^' 
fice,  fliOLild  deliver  in  tiieir  regiflers  to  Rome,  where 
they  fhould  make  oath,  that  they  were  drawn  up  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  the  law." 

In  virtue  of  this  decree,  the  magiftrates  and  prin- 
cipal perfons  of  the  colonies  were  cited  to  Rome, 
where  the  wiil  of  the  Senate  was  declared  to  them,  in 
refpe6i:  to  the  troops  and  the  tax.  They  all  declared, 
more  or  lefs,  againft  an  exadiion  which  feemed  to 
them  exceflive.  They  reprefented,  "  that  they  were 
not  able  to  fupply  fo  great  a  number  of  foldiers.  That 
they  could  fcarce  furnifli  the  contingent  mentioned  in 
the  treaty.  That  they  defired  as  a  favour,  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to  enter  the  fenate,  in  order  to 
make  their  remonllrances.  That  they  had  not  de- 
ferved  to  be  cruflied  in  fuch  a  manner ;  but  that,  if 
they  mufl  be  deilroyed,  neither  their  fault,  nor  the 
anger  of  the  Senate,  could  make  them  furnifh  more 
foldiers  than  they  had."  The  Gonfuls,  without  abat- 
ing any  thing  that  had  been  decreed,  kept  the  de- 
puties at  Rome,  and  fent  home  the  magiilrates  into 
their  colonies  in  order  to  raife  the  troops  ;  declaring 
to  them,  "  that  they  fhould  have  no  audience  tiU 
they  brought  tl-^e  men  required  of  them."  Thus 
having  nothing  to  hope  in  the  Senate,  they  made  the 
levies  prefcribed  them  in  the  tw^elve  colonies,  and 
eafily  found  the  number  of  foldiers  demanded,  be- 
cause their  youth  had  tim.e  to  increafe,  during  fo 
many  years  as  they  had  enjoyed  a  total  exemption. 

Another  affair,  which  had  been  buried  in  filence  flill  Liv.  xxJx. 
longer  than  the  former,  was  afterwards  propofed  by  »^* 
M.  Valerius  LjEvinus.  He  laid,  that  it  was  proper 
at  length  to  repay  to  many  private  perfons  the  kUiViS 
they  had  thought  fit  to  advance  for  the  Common- 
wealth in  his  Confulfhip,  and  that  of  M.  Claudius, 
whilft  they  were  in  office  together.  That  no  body 
ought  to  wonder  at  his  making  it  a  perfonal  inrereft 
to  fee  the  public  faith  difcharged,  as  he  had  not  only 
been  Conful  the  year  that  money  had  been  lent,  but 
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A.R.  548.  that  himfelf  had  propofed  that  voluntary  contribution. 
Ant.  e.   ^YiQ  public  treafury  being  exhaufted,  and  the  people 
''°^'     not  being  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  common  taxes. 
This  opinion  pleafed  the  whole  Senate  •,  and  the  Con- 
fuls having  been  defired  to  bring  the  affair  upon  the 
carpet,  it  was  decreed  that  thofe  debts  fhould  be  dif- 
charged  in  three  payments,  of  which  the  firfl  fhould 
be  rnade  immediately  by  the  Confuls  for  the  current 
year,  and  the  two  others  by  thofe  who  fhould  be  in 
office  the  third  and  fifth  years  following. 
liv.  xxix.     The  arrival  of  the  deputies  from  Locri,  who  came 
^^'  to  Rome  to  complain  of  all  the  ills  they  fuffered,  and 

of  which  they  had  not  been  apprized  till  now,  fuf- 
pended  all  other  bufmefs,  and  engrolTed  the  attention 
of  the  whole  city.  The  public  indignation  declared 
itfelf  lefs  againfl  the  crimes  and  impiety  of  Pleminius, 
than  againit  the  inexcufeable  negligence  of  Scipio  in 
an  affair  of  fuch  importance,  and  his  blind  indulgence 
in  refped  to  an  officer  univerfally  condemned  :  for 
thefe  were  the  things  imputed  to  that  General.  The 
fequel  will  fhew  with  what  foundation. 

The  deputies  of  the  Locrians,  to  the  number  of 
ten,    in  mourning  habits,    carried  olive  branches  in 
their  hands,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks, 
when  they  afeed  favours  ;  and  prefenting  them  to  the 
Confuls,  who  were  fitting  upon  their  Tribunal  in  the 
Forum,  they  proftrated  themielvfs  at  their  feet  with 
lamentable  cries  and  groans.      The  Confuls  having 
af^ed  them  who  they  were,  and  what  they  would  have, 
they  anfwered,  that  they  were  Locrians,  and  that  they 
had  fuffered  liich  cruel  injuries   from  Pleminius  and 
the  Roman  foldiers,  as  the  Roman  People  never  in- 
flicted upon  the  Carthaginians  themfelves.     Tliey  de- 
fired  permiffion   to   addrefs   the  Senate,  in  order  to 
explain  their  mifery  to  them, 
j.iv.  xxlx.      When  they  had  obtained   audience,  the  eldefl  of 
j;,  18?   'them  fpoke  to  the  following  effed:.     "I  know,  Fa- 
"  thers,  that  in  order  to  your  judging  rightly  of  our 
"  complaints,  it  is  neceffary  that  you  fliould  know  in 
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"  what  manner  Locri  was  delivered  up  to  Hannibal,  A  R.  54.8* 
"  and  how  we  returned  to  our  duty  to  you,  after  ^^'^^•^'* 
"  having  driven  out  the  Carthaginian  garrilbn.  For, 
if  we  can  demonflrate  evidently  to  you,  that  the 
public  council  of  Locri  had  no  fliare  in  the  revolt; 
and  that  it  was  not  with  our  confent,  but  by  our 
'*  llrenuous  endeavours  and  courage  that  you  regain- 
ed pofTeflion  of  our  city,  you  will  be  more  fenfibly 
afFedled  with  the  atrocious  and  enormous  outrages, 
with  which  your  lieutenant  and  foldiers  have  over- 
"  whelmed  good  and  faithful  allies. 

*'  But  I  believe  it  proper  to  refer  the  explanation 
"  of  the  caufes  that  occafioned  this  double  revolu- 
"  tion  to  another  time  ;  and  that  for  two  reafons. 
*'  Firfb,  in  order  that  this  affair  may  be  treated  in 
the  prefence  of  Scipio,  who  retook  our  city,  and 
is  an  irreproachable  witnefs  of  all  v/e  may  have 
done,  good  or  bad  :  and  in  the  fecond  place,  in 
whatfoever  manner  we  may  have  a6led  in  refpedt 
to  you,  we  certainly  could  not  have  deferved  the 
"  evils  we  have  been  made  to  fufixfr. 

"  We  cannot  deny.  Fathers,  that  as  long  as  Amil- 
"  car  was  in  our  city  with  his  Numidians  and  Afri- 
"  cans,  we  did  fuffer  inhuman  and  horrid  treatment 
"  from  them  :  but  that  bears  no  comparifon  to  what 
we  now  undergo.  I  beg.  Fathers,  that  you  will 
not  take  offence  at  what  I  am  going  to  fay,  and 
which  I  do  not  repeat  v/ithout  extreme  repugnance. 
It  may  actually  be  laid,  that  all  mankind  expect  ia 
fufpence  which  of  the  two  People,  the  Romans  or 
"  Carthaginians,  fhall  become  mafters  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  Now,  if  the  choice  were  to  be  determined 
by  the  injuries  we  have  received  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians, or  thofe  we  actually  now  receive  from  your 
garrifon,  there  is  no  body  that  could  not  pre- 
fer their  government  to  yours.  And  hov/cver, 
thefe  are  the  fentiments  of  the  Locrians  in  refpecl 
to  you.  When  we  fuffered  much  lefs  cruel  treat- 
ment from  the  Carthaginian  garrifon,  we  had  re- 
"  courfe  to  your  General.     And   now,  when  we  un- 
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A  R.  54-^'^  dergo  from  your  garrifon,  injuries  that  far  exceed 
the  moil  cruel  hoftilities,  it  is  to  you  only  that  we 
addrefs  our  complaints. 

Q^  Pleminius,  your  lieutenant,  was  fcnt  to  Lo- 
**^  cri,    to  retake  it  from  the  Carthaginians,   and  con- 
*'  tinucd  there  with  the  fame  troops  he  had  employed 
"  for  the  expedition.     This  ofRcer  (for  the  excefs  of 
our  injuries  give  us  courage  to  fpeak  freely)  has 
nothing  either  of  the  man,  except  the  form,  or  of 
the  Roman,  except  the  habit  and  languap:e.     He 
is  a  ^onfter  in  nature,  like  thofe  which  fable  flip- 
'^  pofes  to  have  feized  the  flrait  which  feparates   us 
"  from  Sicily,  for  the  misfortune  of  thofe  who   fail 
*'  along  the  coafls  of  both.     And  were   he  the  only 
one  who  exercifed  his   avarice,  cruelty,  and  bru- 
tality over  your  allies,  we  might  perhaps,  by  our 
patience,  fuffice  for  that  gulph,  as  deep  and  im- 
*^  menfe  as  it  is.     But  he  has  given  fuch  a  loofe  to 
''  licentioufnefs  and  diforder,  that  he  has  made  every 
"  centurion,   every  foldier,   a  Pleminius.     There  is 
*'  not  one  of  them  who  does  not  rob  and  plunder ; 
*^  who  does  not  beat,  wound,  and  murther  :  not  one 
"  who  does  not  ravifh  the  m.arried  women,   and  the 
"  youth  of  both  fexes,  after  having  torn  them   by 
"  force  out  of  the  arms  of  their  parents.     Every  day 
'^^  our  city  is  in  a  manner  taken  by  florm  ;  every  day 
''  it  is  plundered.     Night  and  day  the  mournful  cries 
of  women  and  children  taken  by  force,  and  carried 
off,  are  heard.     To  fay  all  in  one  v/ord,  there  is  not 
a  family,  not  a  pejfon,  at  Locri,  who  has  not  fuf- 
fered   their  fhare  in  the  miferies  I  fpeak  of;  and 
there  is  no  kind  of  injuitice,  violence,  and  difgrace, 
not  pradifed  there. 

"  But  there  is  one  circumilance  that  affe6ls  us 
*'  more  than  all  the  reft,  becaufe  it  regards  the  Gods  ; 
and  in  which  it  is  not  indifferent  that  you  fhould  be 
informed ;  becaufe  it  might,  if  it  paffed  with  im- 
punity, drawdown  their  vengeance  upon  you.  We 
have  in  our  city  a  temple  of  Proferpina,  the  fandity 
*'  of  which  you  no  doubt  have  heard  mentioned,   at 
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"  the  time  when  you  were  at  war  with  Pyrrhus.     ItA.  R.  54.'-. 

"  cofl  that  Prince  dear  for  havino;  taken  the  trealures  ^"^-^^ 

.  2.04.. 

"  out  of  that  temple,  which  had  hitherto  been  in- 
"  violable.  His  fleet  was  fhattered  by  a  dreadful 
*'  ftorm,  and  all  the  fhips  that  had  the  treafures  of 
"  the  Goddels  on  board,  were  dafhed  to  pieces  upon 
"  our  coafl.  So  terrible  a  difafter  at  length  opened 
the  eyes  of  that  Prince,  notwithftanding  his  pride 
and  haughtinefs  :  he  owned,  that  there  were  Gods, 
and  havnig  caufed  all  the  money  he  had  taken  to 
be  amafled,  he  caufed  it  to  be  carried  back  into  the 
temple  of  Proferpina.  This  fatisfadlion  did  not 
"  prevent  him  from  being  unfortunate  all  the  reft  of 
his  life.  Having  been  driven  out  of  Italy,  he 
ended  his  days  at  Argos,  by  a  death  equally  un- 
happy and  unworthy  of  his  paft  glory. 
"  Your  Lieutenant  and  Tribunes,  though  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  fact,  and  many  others  of  the  like 
nature,  have  however  not  refrained  from  laying 
their  facrilegious  hands  upon  thefe  treafures,  and 
to  contaminate  themlelves,  their  houfes,  and  your 
foldiers,  with  fo  abominable  a  prey.  I  fhould  be 
afraid.  Fathers,  if  you  did  not  take  care  to  expiate 
their  facrilege  by  an  exemplary  reparation,  that 
the  Goddefs  would  take  vengeance  of  your  Com- 
monwealth, which  is  innocent  of  it,  asflie  has  already 
of  the  criminal.  They  have  formed  two  parties. 
"  Pleminius  commanded  one  of  them,  and  the  le- 
"  gionary  Tribunes  were  at  the  head  of  the  other. 
"  They  have  come  to  blows  feveral  times,  wirh  no 
"  lefs  animofity  and  fury,  than  if  they  were  fighting 
''  with  the  Carthaginians.  They  have  committed 
"  unheard-of  cruelties  on  both  fides.  And  in  this 
manner  does  the  Goddefs  puniili  the  violators  of  her 
temple. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  injuries  we  have  fuflain- 
ed,  we   neither  have  had,  nor  ever  fhall  have,  re- 
courfe  to  any  but  yourfelves  to  avenge  them.     We 
do  not  afkycu  to  give  credit  to  our  complaints  im- 
*V  mediately,  and  that  you  fhould  condemn  Pleminius 
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A.R.  54;S.  «i  unheard.     Let  him  appear  in  perfon  :  let  him  hear 
504.  '   "  o^^  accufations,  let  him  refute  them..     If  iii  any 


"  thing  we  have  advanced  there  be  found  the  leaf]; 
"  exaggeration,  we  do  not  refufe  to  be  delivered  up 
"  by  you  to  all  his  fury,  to  all  his  brutality." 

When    the   deputies  had  done  ipeaking,    Fabius 
aflced  them,  whether  they  had  complained  to   Scipio. 
-   They  anfwered,    "  That  they  had  fent   deputies   to 
him  :  but  that  he  was  engrofied  by  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  war,  and  that  he  was  actually  either  em- 
barked, or  upon  the  point  of  embarking,  for  Africa. 
That  befides,  they  had  experienced  the  Lieutenant's 
influence  with  the  General,    when,  upon  his  taking 
cognizance  of  the  affair  between  that  oiiicer  and  the 
Tribunes,  he   had   caufed  the  latter  to  be  put  in  pri- 
fon,  whereas  he  had  continued  that  officer  in  place, 
though  at  leaft   as   crim.inal,  or  even  more  fo,  than 
/        them," 
liv.  xxix.      After  this  account,  the   Locrians  were  difmified, 
^9-  and  the  Senate  took   the  matter  into   confi deration. 

Many  fb.irply  attacked,  not  only  Pleminius,  but 
Scipio  himfelf.  Q^  Fabius  fpoke  with  the  moft 
v/armth  in  reproaching  Scipio,  "  That  he  was  born 
to  corrupt  military  difcipline.  That,  accordingly,  in 
Spain,  the  fedition  of  his  foldiers  had  done  the  Com.- 
monwealth  m.ore  hurt  than  the  arms  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. That  by  a  licence  hitherto  unknown  amongft 
the  Romians,  and  purely  tyrannical,  he  fometimes 
acSled  in  refpe^b  to  the  troops  with  exceffive  indul- 
gence, and  fometimes  with  a  rigour  that  rofe  even  to 
cruelty.  He  concluded,  that  Pleminius  fhould  be 
brought  to  Rome,  and  kept  in  prifon  till  his  trial  -, 
and  that,  if  the  accufations  of  the  Locrians  fhould 
be  proved  true,  he  lliould  be  ftrangled  in  prifon,  and 
his  whole  fortune  fnould  be  confifcated.  That  Scipio 
iliculd  be  recalled  to  Rome  for  having  quitted  his 
province  without  the  Senate's  permifTion  ;  and  that 
the  Tribunes  of  the  People  fnould  be  prevailed  upon 
to  make  the  People  diveft  him  of  his  command.  That 
the  Locrians  fhould   be  anfv/ered,  upon  their  being 

called 
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called  in,  that  the  Senate  and  People  had  no  fhare  in  A.  R.54«, 
the  opprefTions  they  complained  of,  and  ^'ere  highly  ^^'  ^' 
affeded  with  them.  That  they  ihould  be  told,  they 
were  confidered  at  Rome  as  perfons  of  worth  and  ho- 
nour, and  as  good  and  faithful  allies.  That  their 
wives,  children,  and  eftates,  fhould  be  reftored  to 
them.  That  an  exad  account  ihould  be  taken  of  the 
treafures  plundered,  and  that  double  the  fum  fliould 
be  replaced  in  the  temple.  That  a  facrifice  of  ex- 
piation fnould  be  offered,  after  previoufly  confulting 
the  college  of  Pontiffs,  to  know  from  them  the  cere- 
monies neceflary  to  be  obferved  in  it,  to  wh*at  Gods  to 
addrefs,  and  what  vi6lims  it  was  neceffary  to  offer  for 
expiating  the  facrilege  of  thofe  who  had  plundered  the 
treafures  of  Proferpina.  And  laftly,  it  was  his  opi- 
nion, that  all  the  Ibldiers  in  garrifon  at  Locri  fhould 
be  tranfported  to  Sicily,  and  that  four  cohorts  of  the 
Latine  allies  fliould  be  fent  thither  in  their  room." 

The  difpute  between  thofe  who  favoured  Scipio 
and  were  againft  him,  prevented  the  voices  from  be- 
ing taken,  or  any  thing  determined  that  day.  Befides 
the  crimes  of  Pleminius,  and  the  mifery  of  i\\^  Lo- 
crians,  that  General  was  reproached  with  dreffino- 
himfelf  *  unbecoming  a  loldier,  and  efpecially  a  Ro- 
man. To  this  was  added,  "  That  he  paffed  his  time 
in  hearing  rhetoricians  and  philofophers,  and  in  judo-- 
ing  of  the  ftrength  and  addrefs  of  Athletre.  That 
his  officers,  and  his  whole  houfe,  lived  in  the  fame 
effeminate  manner  in  the  midil  of  tl:ke  pleafures  of 
Syracufe.  That  he  feemed  to  have  fors^ot  Carthage 
and  Hannibal.  That  his  whole  army,  v/allowing  in 
the  fame  licentioufnefs  which  had  corrupted  the  Sol- 
diers of  Sucro  and  thofe  of  Locri,  was  more  formi- 
dable to  the  allies  of  the  Roman  People  tlian  to  their 
enemies." 

Though  thefe  accufations,  partly  true  and    partly  ^j,^    ,  - 
falfe,  were  fupported  with  fome  probability,  the  Se- 
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A.  R.  54-8.  nate   gave   in  to  the  opinion  of  (^  Metellus,   who 
^^ol^   agreed  with  Fabius  in  all  points,  except  what  con^ 
cerned   the    perfon  of  Scipio.     "  What    would    be 
thought,  laid  he,  if  after  having  chofen  Scipio  whilfl 
very  young  for  recovering  Spain,  which  he  hath  ef- 
fedled  with  great  prudence  and  valour  ^  if  after  hav- 
ing created  him  Conful  to  terminate  the  war ;  if  at  the 
time  that  he  gave  reafon  to  hope  that  he  would  force 
Hannibal  to  quit  Italy,  and  would  conquer  Africa, 
we  fhould  recal  him  on  a  fudden  from  his  province, 
and  force  him  to  return  to  Rome  with  Pleminius,  by 
condemning  him  in  fome  rneafure  without  hearing 
him  j  and  the  rather  as  the  Locrians  have  declared, 
that  it  was  in  his  abfence  they  had  been  opprefTed  with 
all  the  ills  they    complained    of,    and  that  in    con- 
fequence,  he  could  be  reproached  at  moll  with  only 
having  had  too  much  indulgence  for  the  commander 
he  had  left  in  their  city.     That  it  was    his  opinion, 
that  the  Praetor  M.  Pomponius,  to  whom  Sicily  had 
fallen  by  lot,  fhould  be  made  to  fet  out  in  three  days 
for  tli^t  province ;  that  the  Confuls  fhould  fend  ten 
Senators  as  commifTioners,  with  two  Tribunes  of  the 
People,  and  an  iEdile  along  with  him  ;  and  that  the 
Praetor,  with  this  council,  fhould  take  cognizance  of 
the  whole  affair.     That  if  they  fhould  difcover,  it  was 
by  Scipio's  confent  the  violences  complained  of  had 
been  exercifed  upon  the  Locrians,  that  then  he  fhould 
be  ordered  to  quit  his  province.     That  in  cafe  he 
fhould  be  gone  to  Africa,  the  two  Tribunes  and  the 
iEdile,   with  fuch  two  of  the   commifTioners   as  the 
Praetor  fhould  chufe,  fhould  fet  out  immediately  for 
Africa  :  the  Tribunes  and  JEd'ih  to  bring  Scipio  back 
to  Rome  ;  and  the  two  commifTioners   to  command 
the  army,  till  a  new  General  fhould   be  fent  in  his; 
place.    That  if,  on  the  contrary,  M.  Pomponius,  and 
the  ten  commifTioners  of  the  Senate,  fliould  find  that 
Scipio  had  no  fhare  in  the   misfortunes  of  the  Lo- 
crians, he  fhould  then  continue  at   the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  carrv  on  the  v/ar  according  to  his  plan.'' 

The 
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The  decree  of  the  Senate  havinp;  been  drawn  ud  A.R.548. 
according  to  this  opinion,  which  was  very  wile   and     204.   * 
well   limited,  the  Tribunes  of  the  people  were  de-  Liv.  xxix, 
fired  to  chufe  out  of  their  number,   or  by  lot,  the  ^°'  ^^' 
two  who  were   to  fet  out  with  the  Prsetor  and  com- 
mifTioners.     The  college  of  Pontiffs   was   confulted 
upon   what  was   neceflary   to  be  done  for  expiatino- 
the  thefts  and  facrileges   committed  at  Locri  in  the 
temple  of  Proferpina.     The  Tribunes,  who  fet  out 
with  the  Pr^tor  and  the  commiffioners,  were  M.  Clau- 
dius Marcellus,  and  M.  Cincius  Alimentus.     A  Ple- 
beian TEdile  was  alTociated  with  them,  who  was,  by 
their  order,  to  feize  Scipio,  in  cafe  he  fhould  refufe 
to  obey  the  Prxtor  either  in  Sicily  or  in  Africa,  if 
he  was  gone  thither,  and  to  bring  him  to  Rome,  in 
virtue  of  the  facred  and  inviolable  authority  annexed 
to  the  office  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  People.     This 
council  thought  proper  to  repair  to  Locri  before  they 
went  to  MelTina. 

They  began  by  laying  Pleminius  in  irons,  and  fend- 
ing him  to  Rhegium,  with  thirty-two  of  his  accom- 
plices. After  which,  their  firft  care  was,  according 
to  the  inftru(5lions  they  had  received,  to  perform  all 
that  religion  required  for  the  expiation  of  the  facri- 
lege.  Having,  therefore,  feized  all  the  money  that 
Pleminius  and  his  troops  had  plundered,  and  added 
to  it  that  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  after 
having  replaced  the  whole  in  the  temple  of  the  God- 
defs,  they  offered  to  her  a  facriiice  of  expiation. 

The  Praetor  afterwards  affembled  the  garrifon,  and 
ordered  them  to  quit  the  city,  and  to  incamp  in  the 
midft  of  the  country,  forbidding  every  foldier,  ilpon 
pain  of  the  moil  fevere  punifhment,  to  remain  in  the 
place,  or  to  carry  away  any  thing  with  him  that  did 
not  belong  to  him.  He  then  gave  the  Locrians  per- 
mifTion  to  take  their  efFefts  wherefoever  they  found 
them,  and  to  call  for  whatever  might  have  difappear- 
ed.  But  above  all  things,  he  commanded,  that  all 
the  free  perfons  (hould  be  delivered  up,  threatening 
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A.R.  54S.  the  greatefl'  chaflifement  to  thofe  who  fhou.ld  prefume 
Ant.  c.  ^Q  retain  any  one  whatfoever.  And,  laflly,  having 
afTembled  the  Lccrians,  he  declared  to  them,  "  that 
the  Roman  Senate  and  people  reilored  them  their  li- 
berty and  laws.  That  if  any  of  them  was  defirous  to 
accufe  Pleminius,  or  any  other  perfon,  they  had  only 
to  follow  him  to  Rhegium.  That  if  they  intended  to 
accufe  Scipio,  in  the  name  of  their  city,  for  having 
either  ordered  or  approved  the  violences  that  had  been 
committed  againfl  them,  they  ihould  fend  their  de- 
puties to  Meffina,  and  that  he  would  there  examine 
the  whole  affair  with  his  council." 

The  Locrians  gave  great  thanks  to  the  Prstor  and 
commiflioners,  and  to  the  Roman  Senate  and  people, 
adding,  that  they  would  accufe  Pleminius.  "  That,  as 
to  Scipio,  though  he  feemed  little  fenfible  to  their  mife- 
ries,  he  was  a  perfon  they  chofe  rather  to  have  for  a 
friend  than  an  enemy.  That  they  were  fully  con- 
vinced, it  was  neither  by  his  order,  nor  confent,  that 
fuch  enormous  oppreflions  had  been  committed. 
That  he  had  either  believed  Pleminius  too  much,  or 
the  Locrians  too  little.  That  there  were  perfons  who 
naturally  were  enemies  enough  to  crimes,  to  defirethey 
fhould  not  be  committed  ;  but  who  had  not  refolution 
enough  to  puniih  them  when  they  were." 

This  difcaiirfe,  which  juflified  Scipio,  gave  the 
Prastor  and  commiflioners  great  pleafure,  who  were 
thereby  difcharged  from  a  very  ungrateful  part  of 
their  commilTion.  They  condemned  Pleminius,  and 
with  him  about  two-and-thirty  more,  whom  they  fent 
to  Rome,  bound  hand  and  foot.  As  to  themfelves, 
they  iet  out  for  Sicily,  in  order  to  examine,  in  perfon, 
whether  the  reproaches  made  Scipio  upon  his  particu- 
lar conduct,  and  the  little  difcipline  of  his  army,  had 
any  foundation,  and  to  give  an  account  of  them  after- 
Vv'ards  to  the  Senate. 
Uv.  xxix.  Scipio  having  received  advice  that  they  approached 
2-.  Syracufe,  prepared  to  vindicate  himfelf  by  effeds,  and 

not  by  words.    Hq  made  his  troops  affemble,  and  gave 
g  orders^ 
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orders,  that  the   fleet  fhould  hold  itfelf  in  readinefs,  A.R.548, 

204., 


completely  manned   and  equipped,    as  if  he  was  to      "  *    ' 


give  the  Carthaginians  battle  that  very  day  both  by  fca 
and  land.  The  day  they  arrived,  he  received  them  at 
home  with  abundance  of  refpedl  and  politenefs  -,  and 
the  next  morning,  fhewed  them  both  the  fea  and  land 
armies,  not  only  in  a  condition  to  give  the  enemy  bat- 
tle, but  each  exhibiting  the  image  of  a  battle  in  their 
^different  manner  of  exercife.  He  then  condudled  the 
PrjEtor  and  commifTioners  ro  the  magazines  and  arfe- 
nals,  where  they  found  in  abundance,  and  in  the  bed 
order  pofTible,  all  the  provifions,  arms,  and  machines, 
necellary  in  war.  The  fight  of  thefe  preparations,  as 
well  in  grofs  and  in  general,  as  in  detail  and  particular, 
filled  them  with  fuch  admiration,  that  they  remained 
fully  convinced,  that  if  the  Carthaginians  could  be 
conquered,  it  muft  be  by  this  General  and  this  army. 
They  therefore  exhorted  Scipio  to  go  to  Africa  with 
the  protection  of  the  Gods,  and  to  accomplifh,  as  foon 
as  pofTible,  the  hopes  which,  the  Roman  people  had 
conceived  the  day  when  all  the  centuries  had  elected 
him  Conful  j  and  they  fet  out  from  Sicily  with  the 
fame  joy,  as  if  they  were  returning  to  Rome  to  carry 
the  news  of  the  vidory  thither  ;  and  not  of  the  grand 
preparations  which  Scipio  had  made  to  put  himfeif 
into  a  condition  to  obtain  it. 

Pleminius  and  his  accomplices  having  been  carried  ^^^'  ^^^^' 
to  Rome,  were  immediately  pdit  in  prifon  :  and  at  firil, 
having  been  brought  before  the  people  by  the  Tri- 
bunes, they  found  them  fo  much  prejudiced  againU: 
them  by  the  injuries  they  had  done  the  Locrians,  that 
there  feemed  no  hope  of  any  indulgence  for  them. 
But  as  they  were  frequently  made  to  appear  in  the 
Forum,  the  mutilation  of  Pleminius,  in  effe6l  of 
catching  the  eyes  of  the  people,  made  compafTion  in- 
fenfibly  fucceed  to  hatred  and  indignation  •,  befides 
which,  regard  for  Scipio,  though  abfent,  contributed 
much  to  incline  the  multitude  in  their  favour. 
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A.  R.  548.  Authors  differ  concerning  the  manner  in  which  that 
wretch  ended  his  life.  According  to  fome,  he  died 
in  prifon  before  the  people  had  paiTed  fentence  upon 
him.  Others  fay,  he  remained  fome  years  in  prifon, 
at  the  end  of  which,  having  prevailed  upon  fome 
abandoned  wretches  to  fet  the  city  on  fire  in  different 
parts,  in  order  to  efcape  by  favour  of  the  tumult,  he 
was  difcovered,  and  flrangled  in  the  dungeon. 

As  to  what  regards  Scipio,  his  affair  was  never 
treated  any  where  but  in  the  Senate,  in  which  all  the 
commiffioners  and  Tribunes  unanimoufly  fpoke  with 
fuch  great  praifes  of  his  fleet,  his  army,  and  perfonal 
merit,  that  all  the  Senators  unanimoufly  decreed,  that 
he  fhould  go  as  foon  as  poffible  to  Africa,  leaving  him 
at  liberty  to  chufe  out  of  the  troops  in  Sicily  thofe  he 
would  take  with  him,  and  thofe  he  fhould  leave  be- 
hind to  guard  the  province. 

Thus  ended  the  important  commilTion  given  to  fe- 
veral  of  the  principal  magifcrates  of  Rome,  of  which 
the  chief  obje6l  was   Scipio,  for  whofe  advantage  it 
terminated  -,  but  it  did  no  honour  to  Fabius.     What- 
ever great  and  jufl  «fleem  the  latter's  exalted  merit  had 
acquired  him,  his  condu6l,  in  refpedt  to  Scipio,  gives 
room  for  violent  fufpicions  of  jealoufy  and  envy  •,  vices 
alone  capable  of  fullying  the  mofl  glorious  reputation. 
He  oppofes  that  young  General's  dcfign  of  going  to 
Africa  -,  and  he  does  it  with  a  rancour  and  inveteracy 
that  favour  flrongiy  of  thofe  bad  pafFions,  though  co- 
vered and  difguifed,  perhaps  even  to  himfelf,  under 
an  apparent  zeal  for  the  public  good.     The  defign 
having  been  approved  in  the  Senate   againfl  his  opi- 
nion, he  employs  his  whole  credit  to  thwart  the  exe- 
cution of  it,  by  preventing  him  from  being  fupplied 
with  the  neceffary  funds,  and  from  being  permitted 
to  make  new  levies.     Scipio  having  furmounted  all 
thefe  obftacks,  and  gone  to  Sicily,  Fabius  catches  at 
iiying  reports   againfl  him,  and,  without  farther  en- 
quiry, concludes  for  recalling  him  and  divefting  him 
of  the  command.     Can  v/e  fee,  in  fuch  a  proceeding, 
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the  wifdom  of  an  old  man  fo  worthy  of  veneration  in  A.  R.  54?^ 
other  refpeds  ?     We  have  here  an  effed  of  *  felf-love,   ^^l'  ^' 
foothed  and  fuflained  by  long  fuccefs,  and  of  a  too 
great  efteem  for  one's  own  excellency,  which  can  fuf- 
fer  no  rival. 


*  Nimius  fui  fufpeftus,  &  infitum  mortalitati  vitiOten  fc  fuaque  mi- 
randi.     Sen  EC.  de  Benef.  II,  a6. 
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BOOK  THE  TWENTIETH. 


THIS  book  contains  the  hiftory  of  almoft 
five  years,  from  the  548th  to  the  5520! 
year  of  Rome.  The  principal  fafts  included 
in  it  are,  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Africa,  the 
burning  of  two  of  the  enemy's  camps,  the  de- 
feat and  taking  of  Syphax,  the  hiltory  of  So- 
phonifba,  Hannibal's  departure  from  Italy,  his 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  Zama  in  Africa,  and 
peace  granted  to  the  Carthaginians,  which  ter- 
minates the  fecond  Punic  war» 


S  E  C  T.     I. 

Syphax  marries  Sophonifba^  the  daughter  of  AfdruhaL 
Syphax  renounces  his  amity  with  Scipio  and  the  alliance 
of  the  Romans,  Scipio  conceals  the  infidelity  of  Syphax 
from  his  troops,  Scipio  repairs  to  Ltlyb^eum^  and  pre- 
pares  every  thing  for  the  departure  of  the  fleet.  It  fails* 
The  fleet  anchors  in  Africa.  Confiernation  of  the  coun- 
try and  cities.  Scipio  ravages  the  country^  after  hav- 
ing defeated  a  detachment  of  the  Carthagiman  cavalry. 
Mafiniffa  joins  Scipio.  A5lion  between  the  cavalry. 
Hanno  is  defeated^  and  killed^  by  Scipio.  Scipio  ra- 
vages Africa.  He  undertakes  the  fiege  of  Utica^  and 
is  obliged  to  fufpend  it.     Convoys  fent  to  Scipio.     The 
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Conful  Sempronius  is  defeated  by  Hannibal^  and  foon 
after  beats  him  in  his  turn  zvith  ^reat  advantage.  The 
Conful  Cornelius  keeps  Etruria  in  awe.  -Extravagant 
and  indecent  condu^  of  the  Cenfors  Livius  and  Nero, 

M.Cornelius.  A.R.  54.8. 

Pf>  Ant.  (J, 

.  OEMPRONIUS.  ^ 

WHILST  the  Romans  were  engroffed  by  the  i^iv.  xxix. 
affairs  I  have  been  relating,  the  Carthagknians  *^' 
on  their  fide  took  meafures  againft  the  defigns  of  their 
enemy.  They  had  ereded  centry-boxes  and  bea- 
cons upon  all  the  promontories.  And  after  having 
paifed  the  winter  in  perpetual  apprehenfion  and  alarm, 
informing  themfelves  of  every  thing,  and  trembling 
on  every  advice  they  received,  they  at  length  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  King  Syphax,  which  was  of 
no  fmall  importance  for  their  defence  ;  and  deprived 
Scipio  of  one  of  the  principal  fupports  upon  which  he 
had  relied,  in  forming  his  plan  for  invading  Afi'ica. 
Afdrubal,  the  fon  of  Gifgo,  was  not  only  united  with 
Syphax  by  the  ties  of  holpitality  they  had  contra6led 
together,  when  on  his  return  from  Spain  he  met  Sci- 
pio, as  we  have  faid,  in  that  Prince's  palace ;  but 
there  fubfifted  a  projedl  for  a  clofer  alliance  between 
them,  and  the  Carthaginian  negotiated  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Sophonilta  with  the  Num.idian  Prince. 
He  had  formerly  promifed  her  to  MafmifTa ;  but  the 
interefts  of  his  houfe  eafily  difpenfed  with  that  engage- 
ment. He  haflened  to  complete  the  treaty  with  Sy- 
phax, and  feeing  him  excelTively  enamoured  of  So- 
phonifba,  he  caufed  her  to  come  from  Carthage,  and 
married  her  without  delay.  In  the  midft  of  the  fealls 
and  rejoicings  for  the  nuptials,  Afdrubal  defired  Sy- 
phax to  add  to  the  private  alliance  they  had  lately 
made  with  each  other,  a  public  one  between  the  Nu- 
.  midians  and  Carthaginians.  The  King  accepted  the 
propofal,  and  each  engaged  by  oath,  that,  from 
thenceforth,  the  tv/o  States  fhould  have  the  fame 
friends  and  enemies. 

Vol.  IV.  C  c  For 
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A,  R.  54J?.      por  the  reft,  Afdrubal  not  having;  forgot  the  al- 

^  "q.  '  iiance  Syphax  had  alio  fworn  with  Scipio,  and  know- 
ing how  little  the  promifes  of  that  barbarous  Prince 
were  to  be  relied  upon,  he  apprehended  that  the  mar- 
riage with  his  daughter  would  be  too  weak  a  tie  to- 
bind  him,  when  Scipio  fhould  arrive  in  Africa.  For 
^this  reafon,  taking  advantage  of  the  Numidian  Prince's 
firll  orders,  he  prevailed  upon  him  by  his  inilances, 
to  which  the  young  bride  added  her  careflcs,  to  fend 
AmbalTadors  to  Scipio  in  Sicily,  to  declare  to  him, 
*'  that  the  promifes  he  had  made  him,  when  he  re- 
ceived him  at  his  Court,  fhould  not  be  a  motive  for 
him  to  come  to  Africa.  That  he  had  married  the 
dauo-hter  of  Afdrubal,  the  fon  of  Gifgo,  with  whom 
Scipio  had  lodged  in  his  palace  \  and  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  particular  union,  he  had  made  a  pub- 
lic alliance  with  the  people  of  Carthage.  That  his. 
firfl:  intentions  were,  that  the  Romans  fhould  make 
war  againft  the  Carthaginians  far  from  Africa,  as  they 
had  done  hitherto,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  un- 
der the  necefTity  of  taking  part  in  their  difference,  and 
of  joining  one  fide  by  declaring  againft  the  other* 
But  that,  if  the  Romans  fhould  come  to  attack  Africa, 
and  their  army  fliould  approach  Carthage,  he  fhould 
not  be  able  to  avoid  fighting  for  Africa,  which  had 
given  him  birth,  and  for  the  country  of  his  fpoufe  and 
father-in-law." 

The  ambalTadors,  whom  Syphax  charged  with  this^ 
commiilion,  found  Scipio  at  Syracufe.  Though  the 
inconftancy  of  Syphax  made  that  General  lofe  a  con- 
fiderable  refource,  upon  which  he  had  much  relied, 
for  the  fuccefs  of  his  defigns  againft  Africa,  he  was 
not  difcouraged  -,  but  immediately  difmifTing  the  am- 
balTadors of  that  Prince,  before  the  fubjedt  of  their 
voyage  was  known  in  the  army,  he  gave  them  a  letter 
to  their  matter,  in  which  he  exhorted  him  in  the 
Itrongeft  terms,  "  not  to  violate  the  laws  of  hofpitali- 
ty,  by  which  tliey  were  bound  to  each  other ;  to  re- 
member the  aJliance  v/hich  he  had  made  with  the  Ro- 
man people  ;' not  to   betray   his  faith,  honour,  and 
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'confcience  ;  and,  laRly,  to  rcfped  and  fear  the  Gods,  ^.R.  s\^> 
the  witnefTes  and  aveno;ers  of  treaties."  For  the  reit,  ^"**  ^' 
as  it  was  not  pofllble  to  conceal  the  arrival  of  the  Nn- 
midians,  who  had  been  feen  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  ;  and  that  it  was  to  be  feared,  on  one  fide,  that 
the  iTK)tive  of  their  voyage  v/ould  be  difcovered  by  the 
very  care  taken  to  conceal  it ;  and,  on  the  other,  that 
the  rumour  of  this  rupture,  when  it  (houid  break  out, 
might  difcourage  the  troops  :  Scipio,  to  avert  the  bad 
efFed:  which  this  affair  might  occafion,  fubftituted  a 
falfe  and  diredlly  oppofite  one  to  it.  Accordingly, 
having  afTembled  his  foldiers,  he  told  them,  "  That 
there  was  no  longer  any  time  to  lofe.  That  the  King's 
allies  prefTed  him  to  come  im.mediately  to  their  aid. 
That  MafmifTa  had  before  had  an  interview  with  Las- 
lius,  to  complain  of  his  delaying  fo  long  :  that  Syphax 
had  now  fent  ambalTadors  to  afk,  what  reafons  he 
could  have  that  kept  him  fo  long  in  Sicily.  That  he 
deiired  him  either  to  come  as  foon  as  pofTible  to  Afri- 
ca ;  or,  if  he  had  changed  his  plan,  to  let  him  know 
it,  in  order  that  he  might  take  fuch  meafures  as  he 
Ihould  judge  neceflary  to  his  own  fecurity,  and  that 
of  his  kingdom.  That  therefore,  as  every  thing  was 
ready  for  their  departure,  and  it  was  not  poiTible  to 
delay  any  longer,  his  defign  was  to  fend  his  fleet  to 
Lilybasum  •,  to  rendezvous  all  his  troops,  both  horfe 
and  foot,  there  ;  and,  with  the'  prote6l:ion  of  the 
Gods,  to  embark  for  Afiica  with  the  firft  fair  wind." 

This  plain  and  bold  falfity,  which  Scipio  ufes  here 
in  refped:  to  Syphax,  would  have  became  a  Carthagi- 
nian better  than  a  Roman  ;  and  is  far  from  the  difpo- 
fition  fo  much  admired  in  Epaminondas,  who  was  as 
great  a  captain  as  Scipio,  but  more  delicate  than  him 
in  point  of  truth,  for  which  he  had  fo  high  a  venera-  ^ 
tion,  that  he  did  not  believe  it  allowable  to  lie  even  in  Nep.  iii 
jelt,  and  by  way  of  diverfion.     Jdeo  veritatis  diligens^  Epamin. 
ut  ne  jcco  quidem  mentiretur.  ^'  ^' 

Scipio,  in   confequcnce,  v/rote  to  M.  Pomponius,  ^^^-  '^^^'^* 
to  defire  hiir^  to  meet  at  Lilybiiium,  if  he  thought  pro-  ^^' 
per^  in  order  that  they  might  confider  in  concert  what 
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A.R-5^^-  legions  and  what  number  of  troops  it  was  proper  to 
^^^'  ^'   carry  to  Africa.     At  the  fame  time,    he  fent   orders 
throughout  the  whole  coaft,  for  affembling  and  bring- 
ing to  Lilybs^um  all  the  tranfport  fhips  that  could  be 
drawn  together.     All  the  troops  and  fhips  in  Sicily 
having  repaired  to  Liiybseum,  the  city  could  not  con- 
tain fo  many  foidiers,  nor  the  port  fo  many  vefTels  ; 
and  the  whole  multitude  had  fo  much  ardor  for  fet- 
tino^  fail,  that  they  feemxd  to  be  going  to  Africa,  not 
to  make  war,  but  to  reap  the  fruits  of  a  victory  alrea- 
dy certain.     The  foidiers  who  had  furvived  the  battle 
of  Canns,  were  perf jaded,  that  only   Scipio  could 
o-ive  them  occafion  of  defervintr,  by  great  and  impor- 
tant fervice,  the  end  of  their  difgrace,  and  their  re- 
.  eiLablifhment  in  all  their  rights.     Scipio,  on  his  fide, 
did  not  defpUe  thofe  troops.     He  was  convinced,  that 
it  was  not  tiirough  their  cowardice,  that  the  battle  of 
-Cann^  had  been  loft-,  and  he  knew  that  there  were 
.not  older  foidiers  in  all  the  Roman  armies ;  and  that, 
belides,  they  were  experienced  not  only  in  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  combat,  but  in  fieges.     Thefe   troops 
compofed  the  fifth  and  fixth  legions.     He  reviewed 
them  ^  and  formed  a  chofen  corps  out  of  them,  fepa- 
rating  from  them  fuch  as  did  not  prom ife  good  fervice, 
and  fupplying  their  places  with  thofe  he  had  brought 
from  Italy.     He  alfo  reinforced  thofe   legions  in  re- 
Tpe6l  to  number,  and  made  each  confift  of  fix  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  foot,  and  three  hundred  horfe.     Of 
the  Latine  allies,  horfe  and  foot,  he  alfo  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  thofe  who  had  been  at  the  battle  of  Cannas. 
The  number  of  the  troops  that  embarked  is  not  exact- 
ly known  :  hiilorians  differ  much  upon  this  head.    The 
fleet  confifced  of  fifty  large  fliips,  and  almoft  four  hun- 
dred tranfports. 

Scipio  took  great  care  that  it  fliould  want  for  no- 
thing ;  and,  in  order  to  that,  was  very  circumftantial 
in  feeing  v/hether  his  orders  were  duly  executed.  M. 
Fomponius,  who  had  the  care  of  the  provifions,  caufed 
enough  for  farty-five  days  to  be  put  on  board,  of 
which  for  fifteen,   v/ere  ready  drefied.     Water  was 
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alfo  put  on  board  for  horfe  and  man  for  a  like  numberA-^-54^» 
of  days.     The  tranlports  were  difpofed  in  the  center,      "oj"'* 
covered,  on  the  right,  by  twenty  large  ihips,  com- 
manded by  the  General,  in  perfon,  and  by  L.  Scipio, 
his  brother ;  and  on  the  left,  by  as  many  Ihips  of  the  , 
fam.e  kind,  under  C.  Laslius,  commander  of  the  fleet, 
and  M.  Fortius  Cato,  the  Quseflor.     Each  of  the 
great  fhips  had  a  lanthorn,  the   tranfports   two,    and 
the  Admiral  three,  for  diftindiion,  and  for  being  the 
more  eafiiy  known.     He  commanded  the  pilots  to  an- 
chor on  the  coail  of  the  diftridl  *  Emporia,  v/nofe  in- 
habitants, little  warlike,  and  even  enervated  by  the 
pleafures  and  fertility  of  the  foil,  fcemed  lead  capable 
of  making  refiftance.     The  departure  was  fixed  for 
the  next  day. 

Many  Roman  fleets  had  been  feen  to  fet  fail  from  LW.  xxlx, 
Sicily,  and  even  from  the  port  of  Lilyb^um  ;  but^  ^^* 
neither  during  this,  nor  throughout  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  firft  war,  had  one  been  diflinguifhed  by  lO  great 
a  concourfe  of  fpedators.  However,  if  a  fleet  were 
to  be  judged  of  by  its  greatnefs,  there  had  one  been 
feen,-  which  had  tranfported  beyond  fea  both  the  Con- 
fuls, Vv^ith  two  confuiar  armies,  compofed  of  almoil 
as  many  ihips  of  war,  as  Scipio  had  tranfports  at  this 
time.  But  the  importance  of  this  fecond  war,  v/hich 
was  infinitely  fupei^ior  to  the  other  ^  the  extreme  dan- 
ger in  which  Italy  had  been,  and  fcili  was,  after  fo 
many  bloody  defeats;  Scipio's  great  reputation,  found- 
ed on  the  glorious  exploits  he  had  already  performed, 
and  upon  thofe  expected  from  his  courage  and  good 
fortune;  the  bold  defign  of  going  to  Africa,  which 
had  not  yet  entered  the  thoughts  of  any  other  General ; 
the  report  which  he  had  fpread,  with  an  air  and  tone 
of  confidence,  that  he  was  going  to  force  Hannibal 
out  of  Italy,  and  to  remove  the  war  into  Africa,  where 
it  would  at  leno;th  be  terminated  :  all  this  had  excited 
an  eager  curiofity  in  the  minds   of  all  people,    and 

*  Emporia  was  in  the  little  Syrtis,  now  called  the  gulph  of  Capes, 
Bpoii  the  coaft  oi  the  kingdom  of  Tunig. 
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A.  K.  s-vs.  drawn  an  extraordinary  attention  upon  the  departure 
Ant.  c.   ^£  ^^^  ^^^^^     -pj^^  pQj-j-  ^^5  covered  not  only  with  ail 

the  inhabitants  of  Lilybseum,  but  alfo  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  deputies  from  the  States  of  Sicily,  whom  either 
the  defire  of  making  their  court  to  Scipio,  or  their  af- 
fairs with  the  Praetor  Pomponius,  had  brought  into 
that  city.  Befides  which,  the  foldiers  of  the  legions 
who  remained  in  Sicily,  were  come  thither  to  take 
leave  of  their  comrades.  And  if  the  fleet  attracted 
the  eyes  of  that  infinite  multitude  which  filled  the 
ports,  and  the  parts  of  the  fliore  from  v/hence  it  could 
be  feen  •,  that  multitude  itfelf  did  not  make  a  much 
lefs  fplendid  appearance. 

As  foon  as  it  was  day,  Scipio  appeared  upon  the 
deck  of  the  Admiral's  fliip,  and  having  commanded 
an  herald  to  make  filence  — "  O  Gods  and  Goddefles 
*'  of  the  fea  and  land  (faid  he)  I  implore  and  conjure 
"  you  to  give  luccefs  to  all  the  defigns  I  have  formed 
"  and  ihail  form  hereafter,  and  make  them  turn  to 
**  m.y  advantage  and  glory,  as  well  as  to  thofe  of  the 
''  Roman  people,  the  allies  of  the  Latine  name,  and 
''  all  who  bear  arm.s  under  the  aufpices  of  the  Roman 
"  people  and  mine,  as  well  by  fea  as  land  -,  to  grant 
^'  us  from  day  to  day,  and  to  continue  to  us  mere 
*'  and   more  your  protedlion  •,  to  give  us  vi6lory  and 
^'  triumph  over  our  enemies  •,  to  bring  us  back  to  our 
*'  country  laden  with  their  fpoils,  and  full  of  joy  and 
''  heakh  ♦,  to  give  us  the  means  of  avenging  ourielves 
^^  upon  our  public  and  private  enemies,  and  to  make 
*-'  all  the  misfortunes  fall  upon  the  Commonwealth  of 
^'  the  Carthaginians,  v/ith  which  they  have  mepaced 
^'  the  Roman  people."     After  this  prayer,  the  vi6tim 
was  (lain,  and  according  to  cuilom,  he  threw  the  raw 
entrails  into  the  fea,  and  gave  the  fignal  for  failing  by 
the  found  of  trumpet. 

Having  fet  out  with  a  fair  v/ind,  they  foon  loft  fight 
of  the  (bore.  But  fo  thick  a  miift  arofe  towards  noon, 
that  the  iliips  could  fcai-ce  keep  clear  of  each  other. 
When  they  were  farther  out  at  lea,  it  grew  calm  ;  and 
the  fame  fog  having  continued   during  all  the  next 
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niRht,  it  difperfed  at  fun-rife,  and  the  wind  began  to  ^-^^  54-2' 
grow  fair  and  frejQi,  fo  that  they  ioon  perceived  the  j^.  * 
land.  A  moment  after  die  pilot  told  Scipio  that  they 
were  not  above  five  miles  from  Africa,  that  he  could 
defcry  the  *  promontory  of  Mercury,  and  that,  if  it 
were  his  order  to  fleer  that  way,  the  whole  fleet  would 
foon  be  in  the  port.  Scipio  immediately  prayed  to 
the  Gods,  that  having  made  the  land  of  Africa, 
might  be  for  the  good  fortune  of  himfelf  and  the 
Commonwealth  •,  and  he  ordered  the  pilot  to  come 
to  an  anchor  a  little  lower.  \ 

The  fame  wind  continued  blowing.  But  a  fog  like 
that  the  night  before,  and  almoft  at  the  fame  time, 
arofe,  which  deprived  them  of  the  fight  of  the  land, 
and  made  the  wind  fall.  Night  came  on,  which  made 
it  intirely  impofiible  for  them  to  think  of  landing. 
They  cafi:  anchor  to  keep  the  fhips  from  running 
foul  of  each  other,  or  from  driving  alliore.  As  foon  as  l^v.  v^j.^^ 
day  appeared,  the  wind  began  to  blow  again  -,  and  the  ^7* 
fog  being  cleared  up,  the  coaRs  of  Africa  appeared. 
Scipio  afked  the  name  of  the  next  promontory,  and  on 
being  told  that  it  v/as  called  The  Fine  Promontory, 
(Pulcbri)  "  I  like  the  omen,  faid  he,  let  us  land  here." 
Immediately  all  the  prows  were  turned  that  way,  and 
the  troops  were  landed. 

After  this,  the  Romans  incamped  upoji  the  adjacent  Liv.  xxk, 
eminences.  The  fight  already,  firfb  of  the  fleet,  and  ^^* 
■thQn  of  foldiers  quitting  their  fhips  in  throngs,  had 
jpread  terror  and  conilernation,  not  only  through 
the  adjacent  countries,  but  even  into  the  cities.  A 
confufed  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  fled,  driving  their  cattle  before  them,  had  throng- 
ed all  the  ways,  fo  that  it  might  be  faid,  that  Africa 
was  abandoned  by  all  its  inhabitants.  But  the  country 
people  brought  much  greater  terror  into  the  cities, 
than  that  they  had  been  before  feized  with.  Particu- 
larly at  Carthage  the  dread  and  confternation  were  as 

*  The  cape  Bon,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  near   the  city  called 
anciently  Clypea. 

C  c  4  gteat, 
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A,  R  54S  great,  as  if  the  city  bad  been  taken  by  florm.     For, 
Ant.  c.   j^^Q^  ^l^^e  ^jj-Qg  {\^2,t  the  Confuls  Manlius  and  Regulus, 
that  is  above  fifty  years  before,  the  Carthaginians  had 
not  feen  a  Roman  army  in  their  country.     All  the  ho- 
flilities  were  conRned  to  fomiC  defcents,  which  had  not 
had  any  confequences.     This  rendered  the  terror  the 
greater.     And  indeed,  they  had  neither  an  army  of 
fuHicient  ftrength,  nor.  a  General  of  fufhcient  expe- 
rience, to  defend  them  againfl  the  troops  and  General 
of  the  Romans.     Afdrubal,  the  fon  of  Gifgo,  had 
abundance  of  reputation  and  merit :  but  every  body 
remembered,  that  the  fame  Scipio   had  defeated  him 
feveral  times  in  Spain,  and  had  at  length  driven  him 
out  of  the  province  ;  and  they  did  not  believe  him 
more  capable  of  oppofing  Scipio,  than  their  troops 
^  raifed   in  hafte  to  oppofe  the  veterans  of  the  enemy. 

For  this  reafon,  as  if  Scipio  was  coming  to  attack  Car- 
thage, they  cried  out  to  arms,  {hut  their  gates,  poll- 
ed armed  foldiers  upon  the  walls,  and  placed  guard- 
houfes  and  fcntinels  every  where  -,  and  they  kept  v/atch 
during  the  night. 

The  next  day,  live  hundred  horfe,  who  had   been 
fent  towards  the  fea-coail  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the 
Romans,  and  harrafs  them  in  landing,  m.et  fome  of 
the  enemy's  advanced  guards.     For  Scipio  had  alrea- 
dy fent  his  fket  towards  Utica,  and,  as  to   himfelf, 
having  removed  a  little  from  the  fea,  he  had  feized 
the  neighbouring  eminences,  and  had  placed  part  of 
his  cavalry  in  fome  advantageous  polls,  whilfl  the  reft 
were  detached  to  plunder  the  country.     A  combat  of 
the  cavalry  enfued,  which  was  not  in  favour  of  the 
Carthaginians.     Some  of  them  v/ere  killed  in  the  ac- 
tion itfelf,  but  much  more  in  the  flight,  of  the  number 
of  which  was  a  young  Carthaginian  officer,  named 
Hanno,  who  commanded  the  party.     Scipio  was  not 
contented  with  ruining  the  countries  round  about :  he 
attacked  and  took  a  town  of  fome  opulence  in  the 
neighbourhood,   v/herein,  hefides  confiderable  plun- 
der, with  which  he  immediately  loaded  his  fnips,  and 

fent 
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fent  them  to  Sicily,  he  took  eight  thoufand  prifoners,  A.  R.  54-8. 
both  freemen  and  flaves.  ^^^'  ^' 

In  the  beginning  of  fach  an  expedition  as  this,  ofLiv.  xxix. 
the  Romans  againft  Africa,  the  llightefl  aids  are  fome-  *9>  33- 
times  of  great  importance,  and  always  give  a  fenfible 
pleafure.  It  was  therefore  with  great  joy  that  Scipio 
law  MafiniiTa  arrive  in  his  camp.  That  Prince,  who 
was  young  at  this  time,  had  fuffered  great  misfor- 
tunes, having  been  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  obliged 
to  fly  from  province  to  province,  and  frequently  upon 
the  very  point  of  lofmg  his  life.  Syphax,  animated 
by  Afdrubal,  had  declared  againft,  and  made  a  cruel 
war  upon,  him.  Syphax  was  king  of  the  Mafefylians, 
MafmilTa  of  the  MafTylians.  Thefe  two  States  were 
both  denominated  Numidians.  Mafmifla,  therefore, 
as  we  have  faid,  came  to  join  Scipio  with  two  thou- 
fand horfe,  according  to  fome,  and  only  with  two 
hundred,  according  to  others.  The  unhappy  ftate  of 
his  affairs  makes  the  latter  opinion  moft  probable. 

The  Carthaginians  having  made  levies,  fet  a  new 
body  of  cavalry  on  foot  in  the  room  of  that  v/hich  had 
been  defeated  with  its  leader,  and  gave  the  command 
of  it  to  Hanno,  fon  of  Amilcar.  They  fent  letters 
after  letters,  deputies  after  deputies,  to  Afdrubal  and 
Syphax,  to  prefs  them  to  a6t.  They  ordered  the  one 
to  come  to  defend  his  country,  almoft  befieged  by  the 
enemy.  They  conjfured  the  other  to  haften  to  the  aid 
of  Carthage  and  all  Africa.  Scipio  was  then  about  a 
thoufand  paces  from  the  city  of  Utica,  whither  he 
marched  to  incamp,  after  having  continued  fome  days 
on  the  fea-fide  oppofite  to  his  fleet. 

As  Hanno,  with  the  horfe  that  had  been  given  him,  Liv.  xxix* 
far  from  being  able  to  attack  the  enemy,  was  not  in  a  ^^^' 
condition  to  prevent  them  from  plundering  the  coun- 
try, his  firft  care  was  to  make  levdes  for  augmenting 
the  number  of  his  horfe.  Without  refufing  thofe  of 
other  nations,  he  lifted  as  many  Numidians  as  he 
could,  v/ho  were  the  bed  horfe-foldiers  in  Africa.  Pie 
had  drawn  together  about  four  thoufand  horfe,  when 
he  fliut  himfeif  up  in  the  city  of  Salera.     Scipio,  after 

having 
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A,K.  542.  havino-  direded  MafinifTa  how   he  was  to  ad,  orave 

Allt     C  n  ^  -. 

j^o'  *  him  orders  to  make  excurfions  as  far  as  the  gates  of 
that  city,  in  order  to  draw  on  the  enemy  to  a  battle. 
They  did  not  fail  to  come  out,  and  charge  MafinifTa. 
The  battle  enfued  by  degrees,  and  was  long  doubtful. 
At  length  that  Prince,  as  if  he  had  found  himfelf  the 
weaker,  began  to  give  way,  not  by  a  precipitate  flight, 
but  fighting  in  retreat,  and  drew  on  the  enemy  as  far 
as  the  hills,  behind  which  the  Roman  cavalry  were 
concealed.  Scipio's  troops,  who  were  frefh  as  well  as 
their  horfes,  then  appeared,  and  furroundcd  Hanno 
and  his  Africans,  who  were  much  fatigued  in  efFe6t 
of  fighting,  and  purfuing  MafinifTa.  MafinifTa,  on 
his  fide,  faced  about,  and  renewed  the  battle.  Han- 
no, with  about  a  thoufand  horfe,  having  been  fepa- 
rated  from  the  reft  of  his  troops  by  the  Romans,  and 
thereby  rendered  incapable  of  making  off,  were  killed 
vipon  the  fpot.  All  the  refl,  terrified  with  the  death 
of  their  General,  fled  full  fpeed.  But  the  vidors  pur- 
fued  them  almoft  ten  leagues,  and  either  took  or  kill- 
ed about  two  thoufand  more,  amongft  v/hom  were  two 
hundred  Carthaginians  illuftrious  by  their  birth  and 
fortune. 

The  fame  day  this  battle  was  fought,  the  fhips 
which  had  carried  the  firfl  plunder  to  Sicily,  of  which 
we  have  fpoke,  returned  with  new  provifions. 
Liv.  xxix.      Scipio  made  confiderable  prefents  to  the  officers  in 
35-  proportion  to  their  valour-:  but  he  treated  MafinifTa 

with  more  diflindion  than  any  of  them.  He  put  a 
flrong  garrifon  into  Salera,  and  marching  with  the  refl 
of  his  troops,  he  not  only  ravaged  all  the  countries 
through  which  he  pafl^ed,  but,  on  his  way,  took  a  great 
number  of  cities  and  towns  •,  and  having  fpread  the 
terror  of  his  arms  on  all  fides,  he  returned  to  his  camp 
feven  days  after  he  had  left  it,  bringing  with  him  a  vail 
multitude  of  men  and  cattle,  with  infinite  plunder 
of  all  kinds,  which  he  caufed  to  be  put  on  board 
his  fiiips,  and  fent  them  back  to  Sicily  laden  with 
rich  fpoils. 

The 
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The  Vi6lor,  abandoning  the  plunder,  and  other  ex-  A.  R.  54s. 
pcditions  of  little  confequence,  turned  all  his  forces  "^jo^.^'' 
againft  the  city  of  Utica,  with  defign,  after  having 
taken  it,  to  make  it  a  place  of  arms,  which  would  be 
very  advantageous  for  him  in  the  execution  of  his  de- 
figns.  He  attacked  it  at  once  by  fea  and  land,  being 
abundantly  provided  with  all  machines  necelTary  for  a 
fiege.  Carthage  took  as  much  pains  to  fave  this  place 
as  if  itfelf  had  been  attacked.  Afdrubal,  by  the  levies 
which  he  made  with  all  poflible  dihgence,  fet  on  foot 
an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  three  thoufand 
horfe.  But  with  fuch  confiderable  forces,  he  did  not 
dare  to  approach  the  enemy,  till  Syphax  came  to  join 
him.  That  Prince  arrived  at  laft  with  fifty  thouland 
foot  and  ten  thoufand  horfe.  Afdrubal  then  imme- 
diately began  his  march,  and  incamped  with  him  not 
far  from  Utica  and  the  intrenchments  of  the  Romans. 
All  the  benefit  they  reaped  from  fo  confiderable  an 
armament,  was  to  oblige  Scipio  to  fufpend  the  fiege 
of  Utica,  after  having  ineffedlually  employed,  during 
forty  days,  all  imaginable  efforts  to  carry  it.  In  con- 
fequence,  as  the  winter  approached,  he  incamped  up- 
on a  promontory  that  extended  a  confiderable  way  into 
the  fea,  and  joined  the  terra  firm  a  by  a  kind  of  nar- 
row ifthmus,  inclofing  both  the  lea  and  land  armues 
within  the  fame  works. 

Befides  the  corn  which  Scipio  had  taken  in  the  coun-  liv. 
tries  he  had  plundered,  and  that  he  had  brought  from  36. 
Sicily  and  Italy,  the  Proprietor  Cn.  Ocliavius  brought 
him  a  very  great  quantity,  which  had  been  fent  him 
from  Sardinia  by  Ti.  Claudius,  Prs:tor  of  that  pro- 
vince :  fo  that  he  not  only  filled  the  magazines  he  had 
already,  but  was  obliged  to  have  more  built.  As  his 
foldiers  v/anted  cloaths,  he  fent  the  fame  Odlavius  to 
Sardinia  to  confer  with  the  Pra;tor  of  that  province 
upon  that  head.  He  punctually  acquitted  himfelf  of 
fhat  commifTion ;  and,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  brought 
back  twelve  hundred  robes  (j^gas)  and  twelve  thou- 
sand tunics. 

The 
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A.  R^  54S.      The  fame  campaign  that  thefe  things  pafTed  in  Afri- 
^To'^?'   ca,  the  Conlul  P.  Sempronius,  who  had  Bruttium  for 
his  province,  was  attacked  upon  his  march  by  Hanni- 
bal.    The  two  enemies  fought  in  parties  rather  than 
line  of  battle.     The  Conful  was  repulfed,  left  twelve 
hundred  of  his  troops  upon  the  fpot,  and  regained  his 
camp  in  no  little  diforder.     Hannibal,  however,  did 
not  venture  to  attack  him  in  it.     The  Conful,  in  con- 
fequence,  quitted  it  the  night  following,  after  having 
given  the  Proconful  Publius  Licinius  notice  to  join 
him  with  his  legions.     When  the  two  Generals  were 
ioined.;   they  marched  with  both  armies  in  queil  of 
Hannibal,  to  offer  him  battle,  which  he  did  not  heli- 
tate  to  accept.     He  was  encouraged   by   the  vidory 
which  he  had  lately  gained,  and  Sempronius  by  the 
augmentation  of  his  forces.     The  Conful  polled  his 
own  legions  in  the  front,  and  thofe  of  Licinius  in  the 
corps  de  referve.     He  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  put 
them  to  flight,  killed  them  above  four  thoufand  men, 
and  took  near  three  hundred,  with  forty  horfes  and 
eleven  enfigns.     Hannibal,  difcouraged  by  this  defeat, 
retired  towards  Croton.     - 

During  this  time,  the  Conful  M.  Cornelius,  in  the 
other  part  of  Italy,  employed  rigorous  profecutions, 
rather  than  the  force  of  arms,  to  keep  and  bring  over 
the  Hetrurians  to  their  duty,  who,  on  Mago's  ap- 
proach, had  ahnoft  all  of  them  fuifered  themlelves  to 
\  '  be  carried  av/ay  by  the  love  of  novelty,  and  the  defire 
of  changing  their  mafters. 

At  Rome,  the  Cenfors  M.  Livius  and  C.  Claudius 
reviewed  the  Senate.  Q^  Fabius  Maximus  was  de- 
clared Prince  of  it,  for  the  fecond  time.  They  laid  a 
new  duty  upon  fait,  or  rather  an  additional  one  :  I 
have  fpoke  of  it  elfewhere.  The  Cenfus  v/as  com- 
pleted later  than  ufual,  becaufe  the  Cenfors  fent  per- 
fons  into  the  provinces  to  know  the  exad  number  of 
the  foldiers  of  which  each  army  confided.  That  of  all 
the  citizens,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
thoufand  men.     It  was  C.  Claudius  that  clofed  the 

Luilrum, 
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Luftrum,    that   is,    the    religious    ceremony   of    the^.R.  54S. 

/->      r  Ant,  C. 

Cenlus.  ^  20^^ 

They   then  began  the  review  of  the  Knights,  and  Liv.  xxix. 
both  the  Cenfors,  by  an  accident  that  feems  fingular,  ^^  ^^ 
were  of  that  order.     When  they  came  to  the   tribe  n.  g. 
Pollia,  of  which  M.  Livius  was,  as  the  crier  hefitated 
to  cite  the  Cenfor  himfelf,    '*  Cite  M.  Livius,"  faid 
Nero  •,  and  whether  he  retained  fome  remains  of  en- 
mity to  him,  or  improperly   affedled  to  fliew  a  rigid 
feverity,  he  obliged  Livius  to  *  refign  his  horfe,  un- 
der pretence,  that  he  had  been  condemned   by  the 
people.     M.  Livius,    in   his   turn,  in  reviewing  the 
tribe  Narnienfis,    obliged  Nero,  who  was  of  it,    to 
fell   his  horfe,  for  two  reafons  \  firft,  becaufe  he  had 
borne  falfewitnefs  againfthim  ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe 
he  had  not  been  reconciled  to  him  in  earneft.     Thus 
were  the  whole  Roman  people  v/itneffes  of  a  very  fcan- 
dalous  quarrel  between  two  Cenfors,  who  were  each 
mutually  bent  to  dellroy  the  other's  reputation,  at  the 
expence  of  his  own.     When  the  quefbion  v/as  to  quit 
their  office,  C.  Claudius  fwore,  according  to  the  cuf- 
torn,  that  they  had  done   nothing  that  was  not  con- 
formable to  the  laws  •,  and,  going  to  the  public  trea- 
fury,  he  placed  his  collegue  in  the  number  of  thoie 
to  whom  he  gave  the  degrading 'name  of  Tributaries, 
{^  ararm).     M.  Livius  carried  his  revenge  flill  fiir- 
ther ;  for  when  he  came  to  the  public  treafury  after 
his  collegue,  except  the  tribe  Metia,  which  had  nei- 
ther condemned  nor  eleded  him  Conful   and  Cenf>r 
after   his  fentence,  he  degraded  with  the  fame  igno- 
miny all  the  reft  of  the  Roman  people,  that  is,  thirty- 
four  whole  tribes  ;  '■'  as  a  punifhment  (added  he)   for  " 
having  firft  fentenced  him  unjuilly,  and  then  elected 
him  Conful  and  Cenfor-,  for  they  could  not  deny,  but 
that  they  had  committed  a  crime,  either  once  in   the 
fentence  they  had  paffcd  againft  him,  or  twice  in  the 

*  That  was  to  degrade  bim  from  the  rank  of  Knight, 
t  So  thofe  were  called  whom  the  Cenfors  deprived  of  all  the  rights 
of  citizens,  except  the  obligation  of  paying;  taxes. 

afTem- 
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A.  R.  54S.  afiembiies,  wherein  they  had  raifed   him  to  the  great 
Ant.  c.    Q|i^(3es  after  they  had  condemned  him.     He  faid,  that 
^*'^*      Claudius  was  included  in  the  thirty-four  tribes  -,  but 
that,  if  there  had  been  any  example  of  a  citizen's  be- 
ing condemned  twice  in  the  fame  penalty,  he  fhould 
not  have  failed  to  have  noted  C.  Claudius  by  name." 

Livy's  opinion  of  this  condu6l  of  the  Cenfors  is  re- 
markable. He  approves  that  of  Livius  in  refpedt  to 
the  people.  The  *  people,  fays  he,  well  deferved  to 
be  noted  for  their  inconilancy  -,  and  the  reproaches  he 
made  them,  perfe6lly  become  the  feverity  of  aCenfor, 
and  the  gravity  of  the  magiftrates  of  thofe  times  :  but 
the  animofity  which  thefe  two  Cenfors  fliew  againft 
€ach  other,  was  of  very  bad  example,  and  flowed 
from  a  levity  of  mind  that  difiionoured  the  wife  con- 
dud  they  had  obferved  during  their  Confulihip,  and 
refieded  a  kind  of  infamy  upon  their  moft  glorious 
adions.  Accordingly,  that  condu6b  rendered  them 
odious ',  and  as  foon  as  they  quitted  their  office,  C.  Bs- 
bius,  oneof  the  Tribunes  of  the  people,  believing  the 
occafion  favourable  for  recommending  himfelf  at  their 
expence,  accufed  them  before  the  people.  But  the 
Senators  fupprefled  this  affair,  in  order  that  the  Cen-- 
forfhip  might  not  in  the  confequence  be  expofed  to  the 
caprice  of  the  multitude. 

As  the  time  for  the  eledlions  approached,  M.  Cor- 
nelius was  made  to  return  to  Rome,  who  had  no  war 
upon  his  hands  in  Hetruria,  rather  than  Sempronius, 
who  had  Hannibal  to  oppofe.  Cn.  Servilius  Csepio, 
and  C.  Servilius  Geminus,  were  created  Confuls  ;  af- 
ter which  the  other  magillrates  were  elecled. 


*  Pravum   certamcn   noterum   inter  Cenfores  :    caftigatio   incon- 
ftantix-  populi  cenfori?-,  Sc  gravitate  temporum  iilorimi  digna.    Liv. 
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S    E    C    T.     II. 

Jbijlrihulion  of  the  provinces  betzveen  the  Confuls,  Praife 
of  Licinius.  Scipio  continued  i?i  command,  The  Ccn- 
fuls  repair  to  their  provinces,  Scipio  forms  a  great  de- 
fign^  and,  however^  amiifes  Syphax  v;ith  the  hope  of 
an  accommodation.  Scipio  difcovers  his  defign,  'which 
is  to  burn  the  ivoo  camps  of  the  enemy,  and  executes  it 
with  fuccefs.  General  conflernatlon  of  Qzrthoge,  The 
Carthaginians  and  Syphax  raife  new  troops  to  continue 
the  war,  A  battle  is  fought,  in  which  Scipio  is  vi^c- 
rious.  He  takes  all  the  cities  dependent  on  Carthage, 
Conflernation  of  the  inhabitafits  of  that  city,  Hannibal 
is  recalled  into  Africa,  The  Carthaginians  attack  the 
Roman  fieet,  and  gain  a  flight  advantage.  Mafiniffa 
is  reinjlated  in  the  poff'ffion  of  his  kingdom,  Syphax- 
raifes  new  forces.  He  is  defeated  by  L^lius  and  Mofi- 
niffa,  a}id  taken  pr  if  oner,  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Syphax' s 
dominions,  furrenders  to  Mafiniffa,  Sophcnifba^s  dif- 
courfe  to  Mafiniffa.  Mafiniffa  efpoufes  Sophonifha,  Sy- 
phax is  carried  prifoner  to  the  Roma7i  camp.  He  endea- 
vours to  jufiify  himfelf  to  Scipio,  by  accufing  Sophonifba. 
Scipio  reproaches  Mafiniffa  with  great  mildnefs  and  re- 
ferve.  Mafiniffa  finds  poif on  to  Soph onifb a.  She  drinks 
it  with  great  refclution.  Scipio  confoles  Mafiniffa,  and 
gives  him  the  highefi  praife s.  L^lius  carries  Syphax 
and  the  prfoners  to  Rome.  The  Carthaginians  fend  to 
demand  peace  of  Scipio.  Conditions  of  peace  propofed  by 
Scipio,  LAiiis  arrives  at  Rome.  Joy  occnfioned  by 
the  news  of  the  vi Tories  gained  in  Africa,  Mafinifjas 
Ambaffadors  well  received  by  the  Senate,  Mago  is  de- 
feated. He  receives  orders  to  relurn  to  Africa,  He 
dies  on  the  wr.y, 

Cn.  Servjlius  CiEPio.  A.R.  549. 

Ant.  L. 


C.  Servilius  Geminus. 
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THESE    two  Confuls  entered  upon   office  the  Liv.  xxx, 
fixteenth  year  of  the  fecond  Punic  war.     They  ^* 
drew  lots  for  the  provinces,  and  Bruttium  fell  to  Cas- 
pio,  and  Hetruria  to  Servilius  Geminus.     The  pro- 
vinces of  the  other  Generals  were  then  fettled. 

P.Li- 
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AjR.  549.  p^  Licinius,  who  had  commanded  the  year  of  his 
ao3.  *  Confulfliip,  and  the  year  following,  was  recalled. 
Livy  here  gives  us  a  pi6lure  of  him,  which  reprelents 
'  him  as  an  accomplillied  perfon :  He  had  all  the  exterior 
advantages  of  nature  and  fortune ;  birth,  riches,  a 
fine  mien,  and  a  beautiful  perfon.  He  had  eloquence 
of  every  kind  ;  and  was  equally  capable  of  pleading 
at  the  bar,  fpeaking  in  the  Senate,  and  haranguing  be- 
fore the  People.  As  he  was  Pontifex  Maximus,  he 
had  particularly  fludied  the  laws  of  religion,  and  made 
himfelf  perfectly  mafter  of  them.  And  lafiiy,  to  ail 
the  other  talents,  natural  and  acquired,  which  he  pof- 
feffed  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  any  other  Roman,  he 
added  the  qualities  of  a  foldier,  and  his  Confulfliip 
had  afforded  him  occafions  of  making  them  appear. 

The  duration  in  command  was  fixed  for  all  others  : 
but  it  was  decreed,  that  Scipio  fnould  retain  his  till 
the  war  in  Africa  fliould  be  terminated,  without  limit- 
ing any  time  ;  and  public  prayers  were  appointed,  to 
implore  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Gods,  for 
the  enterprize  Scipio  had  already  happily  began  by 
croino;  to  Africa.  The  fea  and  land  forces  v/ith  which 
the  Romans  made  war  this  year,  amounted  to  twenty 
legions,  and  an  hundred  and  fixty  large  fnips. 
Liv.  XXX.  When  the  Confuls  had  difcharged  all  the  duties  of 
3«  religion,  they  fet  out,    as  well  as    the  Prstors,  for 

their  refpe6live  provinces.  But  they  were  all  princi- 
pally intent  upon  Africa,  as  if  the  lots  had  given  it 
themfelves  for  a  province,  whether  they  thought  that 
the  fafety  and  glory  of  the  Com.monwealth  depended 
en  the  fuccelfes  they  Ihould  have  on  that  fide  -,  or  that 
they  were  glad  of  an  occafion  to  pleafe  Scipio,  upon 
whom  the  eyes  of  the  whole  city  were  turned.  For 
which  reafon,  they  fent  cloaths,  corn,  arms,  and  every 
kind  of  munitions,  in  emulation  of  each  other,  not 
only  from  Sardinia,  as  v/e  have  faid  above,  but  from 
Sicily  and  Spain. 
,  Scipio,  on  his  fide,  a6led  as  a  man  of  fuperior  ge- 

nius, taking  in  every  thing  at  once,  and  making  head 
on  all  fides.  He  had,  no  doubt,  employment  enough. 
For,  befides  the  fiege  of  Utica,  which  he  continued, 

he 
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drubdl,  who  was  encamped  in  view  ;  and  the  C.^rtha- A.R.  5^9. 
ginians  had  put  a  weil-equippcd  fleet  te  fea,  with  de-      ^^^3.  * 
lign  to  cut  oif  his  provifions. 

In  the   midfl  of  all  thefe  cares,  he  had   not    re-  Po'yb.xiv. 
nounced  ail  hopes  of  bringing  over  Syphax  ;  flatter-  Liv^xxxV 
ing  himfelf,  that  perhaps  the  flrfl  heat  of  his  palfion  3,  4. 
for  SophoniflDa,  which  had   allured  him   to  the  Car- ^pM^ 
thaginian  flde,  might  be  abated  5  and   knowing  be- nic.  p.  i« 
fides,  that  the  Numidians  made  no  fcruple  to  violate  — »s« 
•the  faith  of  treaties.     He   therefore  took  occaflon, 
from  the  nearnefs  of  the  two  armies,  to  enter  into  a 
negociation  with  that  Prince,  and  to  found  his  thoughts, 
by  giving  him  fome  room  to  hope  an  accommodation 
between  the  two  States :  which  agreeablv  focthed  the 
ambition  of  Syphax,    and  induced  him  to   make   a 
truce. 

Some  of  thofe  he  had  fent  to  that  Prince,  brought 
back  advice,  that  the  Carthaginians  lay  in  their  camp, 
under  huts  made  only  of  wood  and  boughs,  without 
any  mixture  of  earth  ;  and  that  thofe  of  the  Numidi- 
ans, confining  of  rufnes  and  leaves,  were  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  intrenchment.  This 
account  gave  birth  to  a  thought  in  Scipio,  which  he 
very  much  revolved  in  mind,  but  at  flrfl;  kept  very 
fecret.  Hitherto  he  had  always  rejeded  the  propo- 
fals  brought  to  him  on  the  part  of  Syphax  -,  which 
were,  that  the  Carthaginians  fliould  quit  Italy,  and 
the  Romans  Africa ;  continuing,  as  to  the  rell,  in 
the  fame  Hate  as  they  were  before  the  war.  Scipio 
began  then  to  leem  lefs  difiicult ;  and  not  to  think 
what  was  propofed  to  him  impofllble. 

Syphax,  charmed  with  this  news,  kept  himfelf  lefs 
upon  his  guard  in  refpect  to  comers  and  goers.  Scipio 
did  not  omit  to  take  advantage  of  this  facility.  He 
fent  oftener,  and  more  in  number  to  the  camp  of  that 
Prince ;  and  both  fides  even  remained  feveral  days  in 
each  other's  camps,  without  diflrufl:  or  precaution. 
Scipio  fent  with  his  deputies  fome  intelligent  perfons, 
and  officers  difguifcd  as  flaves,  to  obferve  the  avenues 
and  iifues  from  the  two  camps,  and  to  inform  them- 
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A.  R.  549-felves  hov/  they  kept  guard  day  and  night.  There 
Ant.  c*  ^£j.g  two  camps,  as  I  have  faid  :  that  of  Afdrubal, 
in  which  there  were  about  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and 
three  thoufand  horfe  ;  and  that  of  the  Numidians,  in 
which  there  were  ten  thoufand  horfe,  and  fifty  thou- 
fand foot.  They  were  but  ten  iladia  diilant  from 
each  other  (half  a  league.)  Hence  we  fee  what  inte- 
reft  Scipio  had  to  avoid  a  battle  with  enemies  fo  much 
fuperior  to  him  in  number. 

The  manner  in  which  the  affair  was  treated,  gave 
Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,  in  concert  with  whom 
he  a6led,  more  liope  every  day,  that  a  peace  would 
at  length  be  .concluded.  When  Scipio  had  taken  all 
the  meafures  neceflary  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  defign,  his 
deputies  declared  to  Syphax,  that  Scipio  had  diredled 
them  not  to  return  without  bringing  back  a  pofitivc 
anfwer,  finding  the  affair  was  protra6led  too  long. 
This  kind  of  earneftnefs  made  that  Prince  believe, 
that  the  Romans  ardently  defired  peace;  and  induced 
him  to  add  fome  new  conditions  to  the  plan  of  accom^ 
modation  harder  than  the  firfl.  Thefe  new  terms  fup- 
plied  Scipio  with  a  plaufible  pretext  for  breaking  the 
truce.  He  accordingly  told  the  courier,  who  brought 
them  from  the  King,  that  he  fhould  confider  of  them 
in  a  council  of  war ;  and  the  next  day  returned  for 
anfwer,  "  That  whatever  defire  he  might  have  to 
conclude  a  treaty,  the  conditions  propofed  by  the 
King  feemed  infupportable  to  him.  That  he  fhould 
therefore  declare  to  his  mailer,  that  the  fole  means  he 
had  for  living  in  peace  with  the  Romans,  v/as  to  re- 
nounce his  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians."  He 
immediately  broke  the  truce,  in  order  to  execute  his 
project,  without  giving  room  to  accufe  him  of  breach 
of  faith. 

During  the  conferences,  Scipio  having  made  his 
fleet  put  to  fea,  had  fhipped  his  machines  on  board  of 
it.  He  had  at  the  fame  time  lent  two  thoufand  men- 
to  feize  one  of  the  eminences  that  commanded  the 
city,  of  which  he  had  been  mailer  before.  Thefe 
motions  had  two  reafons :  the  firfl>  to  divert  the  at- 
tention 
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tcntion  of  the  enemy  from  his  real  defigns  :  the  fecond,  A.R.  54-9^ 
to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  Utica,  whilft  he  was  ^"^'  ^" 
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ading  againlt  Syphax  and  Afdrubal,  from  making 
any  faily  upon  his  camp,  where  he  left  few  troops. 
He  fucceeded  in  amufmg,  not  only  the  enemy,  but 
even  his  own  troops,  who  hitherto,  from  the  prepa- 
rations he  made,  had  believed  that  his  fole  defign 
was  to  furprize  Utica. 

After  having  taken  fuch  wife  meafures,  Scipio  Polyb.xir* 
called  a  council  of  war,  and  having  ordered  thofe  he^79— 6S2, 
had  employed  to  view  the  enemy's  camp,  to  give  an -.l^^.''^^' 
account  of  what  they  had  remarked  in  it ;  and  defired  ^pp-  tie 
Mafinifia,  who  was  particularly  acquainted  vmh  it,  ^fh-fz,"' 
to  fpeak  his  thoughts  ;  he  at  length  openly  declared 
the  enterprize  he  intended  to  execute  the  fame  night, 
which  was  to  burn  both  the  enemy's  camps.  Pie  or- 
dered the  Tribunes  to  make  the  legions  Quit  the 
camp  on  the  firft  fignal  that  fhould  be  given  them 
after  the  council  broke  up.  The  troops  took  re- 
frelhment,  and  fet  out,  according  to  the  orders  they 
had  received,  immediately  after  fun-fet.  Some  time 
after  they  drew  up  in  battle,  and  marching  flow,  ar- 
rived about  midnight  at  the  enemy's  camp,  which 
was  about  two  leagues  from  their  own.  Scipio  there, 
giving  part  of  his  troops  to  Laslius,  ordered  him  to 
go  with  MafinifTa  and  his  Numidians,  to  attack  the 
camp  of  Syphax  and  fet  it  on  fire.  And  at  the  fame 
time,  taking  Lrelius  and  Mafmiffa  afide,  he  conjured 
them  to  prevent,  with  all  poflible  vigilance  and  at- 
tention, the  confufion  which  the  night  might  occafion 
on  the  execution  of  fuch  an  enterprize.  That,  as  for 
himfelf,  he  fliould  attack  Afdrubal  and  the  Carrha-- 
ginians  in  perfon  ;  but  that  he  fhould  not  begin  till 
he  faw  the  camp  of  Syphax  on  firci 

He  did  not  wait  long.  For  as  foon  as  the  flames 
had  taken  hold  of  the  firfl:  huts,  they  communicated 
themfelves  to  the  next  fo  fuddenly,  that  in  a  very 
fhort  time  every  part  of  the  camp  v/as  in  a  blaze.  It 
is  eafy  to  judge  the  conilernation  that  afire  in  the 
night  occafioned  amongfl:  the  enemy,  which  fpread  fo 

D  d  2  tail      • 
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A.  R.  549'  fafl  and  lb  univerfally.     But  the  Barbarians,  who  im- 
Ant.  c.    py|-^(^  ji-  |-Q   chance,  without  thinkins;   at  all  of  the 
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Romans,  having  ran  without  arms,  and  almoft  naked, 
to  cxtinguifh  it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  well-armed 
enemies,  efpecially  of  the  Niimidians  ;  whom  Mafi- 
nilTa,  in  effed  of  his  knowledge  of  the  places,  had 
difpofcd  every  where  through  v/hich  they  could 
efcape.  The  fire  fuixocated  many  half  afleep  in  their 
beds  :  many,  in  the  prefs,  were  crulbed  to  death  at 
the  gates,  that  were  too  narrow  to  let  all  through  who 
llcw  thither  to  get  off. 

The  light  of  lo  great  a  fire  firft  alarmed  the  fenti- 
nels  of  the  Carthamnians.     Others  afterwards,  whom 
the  noife  and  tumult  had  awakened,  having  alfo  per- 
ceived it,  fell  into  the  fame  error  as  the  King's  troops. 
They  believed  that  the  lire  was  only  a  mere  accident. 
The  cries  raifed  by  the  foldiers,  wounded  and  flaugh- 
tered  by  the  Romans,  which  might  be  attributed  to 
the  terror  occafioned  by  fuch  a  fire  in  the  night,  pre- 
vented  them  from  gueffing  the   real  caufe.     Confe- 
quently  every  one  running  eagerly  to  help  the  Numi- 
dians,  without  carrying  any    thing   v/ith    them    but 
what  might  ferve  to  extinguifh  the  fire,  becaufe  they 
did  not  apprehend  that  they  had  any  thing  to  fear 
from  the  enemy,  t'ley  fell  into  their  hands  without 
anns  and  defencelels.     All  were  put  to  the  fword, 
not  only  in  effeft  of  the  hatred  natural  to  enemies,  but 
becaufe  it  was  thought  proper,  that  not  one  might 
efcape  to  carry  the  news  of  v/hat  pafTed  to  the  reft. 
Scipio  afterv^/ards  wTnt  to  attack  the  gates  of  Afdru- 
bal's  camp,  which  v/ere  quite  abandoned,  as  is  natu- 
ral  on  fuch  a  tumult.     He  immediately  caufed  the 
iirll  tents  to  be  fee  on  fire.     The  fiames  firft  appeared 
in  many  different  places,  but  uniting  foon  after  {ct  the 
whole  camp  in  a  blaze,  and  in  a  moment  confumed 
every  thing  combuilible.     The  men  and  beafts,  half 
burned,  made  to  the  gates   to  fave  themfelves  :  but 
they  v/ere  foon  blocked  up  by  the  multitude,  who, 
falling  over  one  another,  lay  in  heaps  in  the    way. 
Thofe  whom  the  flames  fpared,  perifhed  by  the  fword. 
fvvord.     The  two  camps  of  Syphax  and  Afdrubal 

were 
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ivere  deilroyed  almoft  in  the  fpace  of  one  hour.  A.R  ^^^^ 
However,  the  chiefs  efcaped,  with  about  two  thou-  ^'^  *  ^'* 
fand  foot,  and  five  hundred  horfe ;  moll  of  them 
without  arms,  wounded,  or  hurt  by  the  flames  :  a 
deplorable  remainder  of  tv/o  fuch  numerous  armies. 
The  fword,  or  the  fire,  deilroyed  about  forty  thou- 
fand  men,  and  eiglit  elephants.  Above  five  thoufand 
men  were  made  prifoners,  amongit  vv^hom  were  a 
great  number  of  Carthaginians  of  principal  diftinclion, 
and  eleven  Senators  ;  an  hundred  and  feventy-four 
enfigns  were  alfo  taken,  with  above  two  thoufand 
feven  hundred  Numidian  horfes,  fix  elephants,  and  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  arms,  which  the  General  burnt 
as  a  facriiice  to  Vulcan,  who  had  juil  done  him  fo 
great  a  fervice. 

Afdrubal,  very  ill  attended,  had  efcaped  to  the 
nearefl  city  ;  and  all  who  had  efcaped  death  took  refuge 
there,  by  follov/ing  him  upon  the  heel.  But  he  foon 
after  quitted  it,  apprehending  that  the  inhabitants 
would  deliver  him  up  to  Scipio.  He  was  not  miftaken. 
The  Rom.ans  no  fooner  appeared  before  their  gates, 
than  they  were  opened  to  them.  As  they  furrendered 
voluntarily,  no  hurt  was  done  them.  Scipio  took 
two  other  cities  afterwards,  of  which  he  gave  the  plun- 
der to  the  foldiers,  with  ail  that  could  be  faved  from 
the  fire  in  the  tv/o  camps.  Syphax  incamped  eio-ht 
miles  from  thence  in  a  well-fortified  pofi: :  and  Af- 
drubal repaired  to  Carthage,  to  encourage  the  citizens, 
and  prevent  them  from  taking  fome  weal^  and  timo- 
rous refolution. 

Of  ail  the  farprizlng  event?  that  we  have  hitherto 
feen,  fays  Poly bi us,  none  come  up  to  this,  and  we 
know  nothing  that  can  give  us  an  image  of  it.  And 
indeed,  adds  he,  it  is  the  mod  fubtle  and  bold  of  all 
Scipio's  exploits,  though  his  life  was  but  one  conti- 
nued feries  of  great  and  glorious  adions.  In  efiedb, 
nothing,  that  v/as  proper  to  make  important  defigns 
fucceed,  was  wanting  in  this :  wonderful  fagacity  and 
attention  to  improve  the  fiightefl  openings  chance  of- 
fered, a  lively  and  aftive  forefight,  that  without  per- 
plexity and  eagernefs,  prepares  all  necefiary  meafures, 

D  d  3  a  fcrupulou5 
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A.R.  549- a  fcrupulous  exadnefs  that  defcends  to  the  mofl  mi- 
Ant.  c.    ^^^^^  particulars,  but  above  ail  impenetrable  fecrecy, 
Polyb'xiv.  which  is  the  foul  of  great  enterprizes. 
6^z.  The  firft  news  of  the  ruin  of  the  two  armies,  llruck 

Liv.  XX  .  ^^^^-^  ^  terror  and  confternation  into  the  minds  of  the 
Carthaginians,  that  they  did   not  doubt  but  Scipio 
would  abandon  the  fiege  of  Utica  to  attack  Carthage. 
It  was  for  this  reafon  the  Suffetes,  who  were  at  Car- 
thage what  the  Confuls  were  at  Rome,  allembled  the 
Senate,  that  were  divided  by  three  diiferent  opinions. 
Some  were  for  fending  ambaffadors  to  Scipio,  to  treat 
with  him  of  peace  :  others,  that  Hannibal  fhould  be 
recalled,  to  defend  his  country  againft  an  enemy  that 
threatened  its  immediate  ruin  :  and  lailly,  fome,  imi- 
tating the   conftancy  of  the    Romans    in    adverfity, 
maintained  that  it  was  neceflary  to  fet  new  troops  on 
foot,  and  to  implore  Syphax  not  to  abandon  his  allies, 
nor  to  be  difconraged  by  a  firft  defeat.     This  opinion, 
fupported  by  AfdrubaPs   prefence,  and  the  credit  of 
the  Barcinian  party,  who  v/ere  averfe  to  peace,  car- 
ried it  as:ainft  the  other  two. 
Polyb.  &        They  accordingly  began  to  levy  troops  in  the  city 
Liv.  ibid,  and  country ;  and  ambaffadors  were  fent  to  Syphax, 
who,  on  his  fide,  was  making  preparations  to  renew 
the  war  vv^ith  all  his  forces.     For  his  fpoufe  was  not 
contented  with  employing,  as  before,  carefles,  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful  of  themfelves  with  a  hufoand  fo  paf- 
fionately  fond  as  Syphax  :  but  fhe  added  to  them  the 
mod  tender  and  urgent  prayers  •,  conjuring  him,  all 
bathed  in   tears,  not  to  abandon  her  father  and  her 
country,  and  not  to  fuffer  Carthage  to  be  deflroyed 
by  the  fame  flames  that  had  confumed  the  two  camps. 
The  am.balTadors  added,  to  encourage  him,  that  they 
had  met  on  their  way,  four  thoufand  Celtiberians,  all 
young  and    brave,    whom   the  Carthaginian  officers 
had  lifted   in  Spain  :  and  that  Afdrubal  would  foon 
join    hijn    with    confiderable    troops.     Syphax,   after 
"having  given  the  ambaffadors  a  very  obliging  and  fa- 
vourable anfwer,  Hievved   them  a  great  multitude  of 
Numidians,  whom  he  had  raifed  in  the  country,  and 
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to  whom  he  had  lately  given  horfes  and  arms;  and  A.  R.  549. 
aflured  them,  "  that  his  defip-n  was  to  arm  all  the  '^"^'  ^* 
youth  of  his  country.  That  he  well  knew  it  was  by 
furprize,  and  not  in  battle,  they  had  luftained  the  lail 
lofs  •,  and  that  it  was  neceflary  to  be  overcome  in  the 
field,  to  confefs  themfelves  inferior  to  an  enemy  in 
war."  He  difmifTed  the  ambafladors  of  Carthage  with 
this  anfwer ;  and  fome  few  days  after,  Afdrubai  and 
Syphax  again  joined  their  forces,  which  amounted  to 
thirty  thoufand  fighting  mtn. 

Scipio  confidcring  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians  as  Polybixlv. 
flying  enemies,  thought  almoil  only  of  puihmg  the  f  l^~xx^* 
fiege  of  Utica ;  and  he  had  made  his  machines  ap-  g. 
proach  the  walls  of  that  city,  when  he  received  advice 
that  the  enemy  had  taken  the  field  again  with  nev/  ar- 
mies. He  was  therefore  obli^^ed  to  fufpcnd  his  at- 
tacks  ;  and  to  preferve  the  appearances  at  lealt  of  a 
fiege  ;  leaving  the  rnoft  inconfiderabie  part  of  the  ar- 
my in  his  lines,  and  on  board  his  fnips,  he  fet  out 
with  the  flower  and  greatefl  part  of  his  troops,  in 
quefl  of  the  enemy.  He  at  firil  polled  himfelfupon 
an  eminence  about  four  miles  from  the  camp  of  Sy- 
phax. The  next  day  he  came  down  with  his  cavalry 
into  a  large  plain  below  that  hill,  and  paffed  the  whole 
day  in  harrafilng  the  enemy,  and  defying  them  by 
fkirmifhing  quite  up  to  the  gates  of  their  camp.  Du- 
ring the  two  following  days,  the  armies  made  excur- 
fions  reciprocally  upon  each  other,  in  which  nothing 
memorable  pafi^ed. 

The  fourth  day,  the  two  parties  adlually  drew  up 
in  battle.  Scipio,  according  to  the  cullom  of  the 
Romans,  polled  the  Principes  in  the  fecond  line,  be- 
hind the  Haftati,  who  formed  the  front,  and  the  Tri- 
arii  in  the  rear.  He  placed  the  Italian  cavalry  on  the 
right  wing,  and  Mafiniila  with  his  Numidians  on  the 
left.  Syphax  and  Afdrubai  pofhed  their  Numidians 
oppofite  to  the  Italian  horfe,  and  the  Carthaginians 
againft  Mafinififa.  The  Celtiberians  were  in  the  main 
body,  and  were  to  a6l  againft  the  Roman  legions, 
that  were  drawn  up  facing  them.     In  this  order  they 

D  d  4  came 
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A.R.  c49came  to  blows.  On  the  firil  charge  both  wings 
Ant.c,  gg^yg  ^.^ly  on  the  fide  of  the  Carthaginians.  Sy- 
phax's  Numidians,  moil  of  whom  were  only  peafants, 
could  not  futlain  the  charge  of  the  Roman  cavalry  ; 
nor  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  alfo  but  new-raifed 
forces,  Mafmifia's,  with  whofe  valour  and  experience 
united  the  boldnefs  which  a  quite  recent  vi6tory  is  apt 
to  infpire.  The  Celtiberians,  though  abandoned  and 
uncovered  by  the  flight  of  the  two  wings,  continued 
however  in  their  pofb ;  becaufe  not  knowing  the  coun^ 
try,  they  could  not  hope  to  find  fafety  in  flight ;  and 
the  treachery  v/hich  had  induced  them  to  take  arms 
againfl:  the  Romans,  the  benefaftors  of  their  nation, 
though  during  the  war  in  Spain,  no  hoflilities  had 
been  committed  againft  them,  left  them  no  hopes  of 
*  quarter.     In  the  mean  time,  the  v/ings  being  broke, 

they  were  loon  furrounded  by  the  Principes  and  Tri- 
arii.  An  horrible  flaughter  of  them  eniued  •,  which 
very  few  of  them  efcaped.  The  Celtiberians  were 
however  of  great  fervice  to  the  Carthaginians.  For 
they  not  only  fought  with  courage,  but  miuch  favoured 
their  retreat.  If  the  Romans  had  not  been  flopped 
by  them,  and  had  at  firil  purfued  thofe  that  fied, 
hardly  one  of  them  had  furvived.  Their  long  refiilr 
ance  gave  Syphax  time  to  retire  home  with  his  horfe, 
and  Afdrubal  to  regain  Carthage,  with  thofe  who  had 
efcaped  from  the  battle, 
polyb.xlv  The  next  day,  Scipio  fent  out  Lselius  and  Mafi- 
t^^'  ,  ,  niffa  with  all  the  Roman  and  Numidian  cavalry,  and 
g,  *  a  detachm.ent  of  infantry,  in  purfuit  of  the  flying 
enemy.  As  for  himfelf,  with  the  grofs  of  the  army, 
he  reduced  all  the  neighbouring  cities  in  the  de- 
pendance  of  Carthage  under  the  Pvoman  power ;  em- 
ploying terror  and  force  againfl  thofe  who  refufed  to 
lurrender  voluntarily.  The  whole  country,  tired  with 
the  length  of  the  war,  and  the  taxes  which  they 
were  compelled  to  pay  for  carrying  it  on,  had  been 
long  ripe  for  an  univerlal  revolt. 

At  Carthage,  though  the  burning  of  the  two  camps 
had  greatly  affefted  the  People,  their  confuHon  be- 
came 
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came  much  greater  by  the  lofs  of  the  battle.  This  A-  ^'  5^9* 
Second  blow  put  them  into  a  terrible  conftcrnation,  403.  ' 
and  made  them  lofe  all  hope,  not  doubting  that  now 
Scipio,  after  having  fubje^led  the  country  round 
about,  would  turn  his  arms  againft  the  capital  itfelf. 
However,  there  were  fome  wife  and  generous  Senators, 
who,  in  fo  affli6ting  a  conjundure,  took  pains  to  ani- 
mate the  courage  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  make 
them  take  vigorous  refolutions.  They  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  was  necefTary  to  attack  the  Romans,  who 
were  before  Utica,  by  fea  •,  that  endeavours  lliould  be 
ufed  to  make  them  raife  the  fiege,  and  battle  given 
them,  whilft  they  expeded  nothing  lefs,  and  had  no- 
thing in  readinefs  for  fuch  an  attack.  Others  added, 
that  it  was  necefTary  to  fend  deputies  to  Hannibal,  in 
Italy,  without  lofs  of  time,  to  recal  him  into  Africa: 
becaufe  the  fuccefs  that  might  be  obtained  againft  the 
enemy's  fleet,  might  indeed  relieve  the  city  of  Utica, 
but  would  not  rid  Carthage  of  its  fears,  which  could 
be  defended  only  by  Hannibal  and  his  army.  And 
iaftly,  others  reprefented,  that  the  moft  important 
point  was  to  ftrengthen  Carthage,  to  place  it  fafe  from 
infult,  and  to  keep  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  fuftain 
a  fiege.  Thefe  three  opinions  were  joined  together, 
and  immediately  put  in  execution.  The  next  day 
the  fleet  put  to  fea,  the  deputies  fet  out  for  Italy,  and 
incredible  ardour  v/as  ufed  in  repairing  and  augment- 
ing the  fortifications. 

Scipio  having  found  no  rcfiftance  wherever  he  had 
marched  with  his  victorious  army,  had  taken  confider- 
able  fpoils.  He  thought  it  proper  that  they  fhould  be 
carried  into  his  firft  camp  before  Utica,  to  march  his 
troops  to  attack  Tunis,  and  to  encamp  in  fight  of  the 
Carthaginians,  with  the  view  that  his  approach  would 
fpread  terror  amongft  them.  The  latter  having  in  a 
few  days  fliipped  the  neceflfary  equipage  and  provi- 
fions,  were  preparing  to  fail,  when  Scipio  arrived  at 
Tunis.  Thofe  who  guarded  that  place  retired  through 

fear 
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A.  1^-549.  fear  of  being  attacked  and  forced.     Tunis  was  about 
305.  *    *  five  or  fix  leagues  from  Carthage. 

The  Romans  were  ah'eady  at  work  upon  their  in- 
trenchments,  v/hen  they  dilcovered  the   fleet  of  the 
enemy   rowing  from  Carthage  to  Utica.     For   this 
reafon,    Scipio    ordered  them    immediately   to   quit 
their   work,   and   march  away  •,    apprehending,   that 
the  fliips  which  he  had  left  at  the  fiege  of  Utica  might 
be  furprized,  and  put  into  diforder  by  thofe  of  the 
Carthaginians,  which  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
oppofe,  becaufe  the  latter  v/ere  light,  and  equipped 
with  every  thing  necefiary  for  working  them  well  in  a 
battle  ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  Romans,  laden  with  all 
the  things  ufed  in  a  fiege,  were  by  no  means  fit  to 
fight.     He  did  not  upon  this  occafion  follow  the  ufual 
cuftom  of  drawing  up  in  this  kind  of  battles.    Having 
placed  in  the  rear,  and  near  the  lliore,  the  fhips  of 
war,  which  are  ufually  deftined  to  defend  the  others, 
he  oppofed  the  enemy  on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  in  the 
form  of  walls,  with   all  his  tranfports,  of  which  he 
had  formed  four  rows.     And  to  prevent  their  being 
difplaced  in  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  he  faftened  them 
all  together,  by  laying  the  mafts  and   yards  acrofs 
from^  one  lliip  into  another,  and  binding  the  whole  with 
large  cables  •,  this  formed  a  body  of  which  the  parts 
were  infeparable.     He  afterwards  covered  them  with 
planks,  in  order  that  the  foldiers  might  pafs  from  one 
to  another  j  and  under  this  kind  of  bridges  formed  by 
the  planks,  he  left  intervals,  through  which  the  boats 
were  to  pafs  between  the  barks,  in  order  to  view  the 
enemy,  and  retire  with  fafety.     All  this  having  been 
executed  with  expedition,  he  put  about  a  thoufand 
chofen  troops  on  board  of  the  tranfports,  and  caufed 
all  kinds  of  darts  to  be  carried  into  them,  and  elpeci- 
ally  of  thofe  that  are  difcharged  at  a  great  diflance,  in 
fufliciently  large  quantities,  that  they  might  not  be  want- 
ing, how  long  foever  the  battle  might  be.  With  thefe 

*  An  hundred  and  twenty  ftadia  according  to  Polybius  ;  fifteen 
sniles  according  to  Livy. 

prepa^ 
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preparations,  and  in  this  order,  they  waited  the  enemy's  ^-  ^'  549- 
arrival,  with  intent  to  give  them  a  warm  reception.  ^'    * 

If  the  Carthaginians  had  not  loll  time,  they  would 
have  furprized  the  Romans  in  diforder  and  confufion, 
and  have  defeated  them  at  the  firil  attack.  But  being 
ftill  terrified  with  the  lolTes  they  had  fuftained  by  land, 
and  not  confiding  too  much  at  fea,  though  they  were 
much  the  ftronger,  they  employed  an  whole  day  in 
tacking  very  flowly,  and  did  not  anchor  till  fun-fet, 
in  the  port  called  Rufcinon  by  the  Africans.  The 
next  day  at  fun-rife,  they  drew  up  their  fhips  out  at 
fea,  as  if  they  intended  to  give  battle  in  the  forms, 
and  fuppofing  that  the  Romans  would  come  out  to 
attack  them.  They  continued  in  this  fituation  a  con- 
fiderable  time :  but,  feeing  that  the  Romans  did  not 
move,  thev  at  leng-th  came  on,  and  charsied  the  tran- 
fports.  This  action  had  not  the  afpe61:  of  a  fea-fight, 
but  rather  refembled  fhips  attacking  a  wall.  As  the 
tranfports  of  the  Romans  were  much  higher  than  the 
enemy's  galleys,  the  darts  of  the  Carthaginians  thrown 
upwards  were  moft  of  them  inefFed:ual ;  whereas  thofe 
of  the  Romans,  difchar^ed  from  above,  had  all  their 
effedb.  The  Carthaginians,  after  having  long-  fuf- 
tained  this  fliower  of  darts,  which  incommoded  them 
exceedingly,  at  length  began  to  throw  grappling  irons 
(harpagons)  from  their  fhips  into  the  tranfports  ;  and 
as  the  Romans  could  not  cut  them,,  nor  the  chains  to 
which  they  hung,  the  beaked  galley,  which  had 
grappled  a  tranfport,  dragged  it  away  in  retiring,  and 
with  it  the  whole  line  of  which  it  was  a  part,  till  the 
cordage  which  made  it  fail:  was  broke  by  the  violence 
with  which  it  was  pulled.  This  rude  fhock  divided 
the  planks  of  which  the  bridges  were  made,  fo  that 
the  Roman  foldiers  had  fcarce  ume  to  get  to  the  fe- 
cond  row  of  barks.  Six  of  thefe  tranfport  fhips  were  • 
towed  to  Carthage,  and  *  occafioned  much  greater 
rejoicing  there  than  fo  fmall  a  fuccefs  deferved  in  it- 

*  Major,  qiiam  pro  re,  laetitia,  fed  eo  gratior,  quod  Inter  afHduas 
clades  ac  lacrymas  unum  quantumcuniqae  ex  iniuerato  gaudium  af- 
jTulferat.     Liv. 

felf. 
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A  R.  549.  Mf.      But,    after  ib    many   bloody  defeats   received 
Ant.  c.    iipon  the   necks  of  each  other,  after  fo  many  tears 
*^^*      fhed  concerning  the  public   misfortunes,  the  ilighttit 
advantage  v/as  the  cccafion  of  infinite  joy,  efpecialiy 
becaufc'  it  happened   contrary  to  all   hope.     Befides 
which,  it  was  a  confolation  for  them,  and   an  idea 
that  foothed  them,  to  think  that  the  Roman   fleet 
would  have  been  entirely  dellroyed,  if  their  comman- 
ders  had  been  more  expeditious,  and  Scipio  had  not 
come  in  time  to  aid  it. 
Liv.  XXX.       During  this  time,  Lcelius  and  MafiniiTa  arrived  in 
i^-  .         Numidia,  after  a  march  of  fifteen  days.     The  Mafce- 
i3^^iX'     fylians,  MafiniiTa's   fubjeds,    furrendered    themfelves 
immediately  v/ith  great  joy  and  ardour  to  their  King, 
whofe  return  and  re-eilablifliment  they  had  long  de- 
fired.     Though  Syphax,  whofe  lieutenants  and   gar- 
rifons   had  been  driven  out  of  the  country  entirely, 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  kingdom,  it  was 
not  his  defign  to  ftay  long  there.     His  wife,  v/hom 
he  loved  to  excefs,  and  Afdrubal  his  father-in-law, 
incefTantly  importuned  him  to  continue  the  war  :  and 
the  forces  of  fo  powerful  a  ilate  as  his,  that  abounded 
with  men  and  horfes,  might  have  infpired  a  Prince 
iefs  haughty  and  prefuming  than  him  with  courage. 
Having  therefore  drawn  together  all  the  people  he 
had  capable  of  fervice,  he  gave  them  horfes  and  armsj 
and  divided  his  cavalry  into  fquadrons,  and  his  in- 
fantry into  cohorts,  as  he  had  formerly  been  taught 
by  the  Roman  centuries  fent  to  him  from  Spain   by 
the  Scipios.     At  the  head  of  as  numerous  an  army  as 
he  had  had  fome  time  before,  but  for  the  reft,  con- 
fifting  of  new-raifed  foldiers,  without  any  knowledge 
of  military  difcipline,  he  believed  himfelf  in  a  con- 
dition to  march  in  queft  of  the  Romans. 

As  foon  as  Syphax  was  encam.ped  in  fight  of  the 
enemy,  frequent  fkirmidies  happened,  which  foon 
drew  on  a  battle  of  the  cavalry  in  form.  As  long  as 
it  aded  alone,  the  Romans  found  it  difficult  to  make 
good  their  ground  againfc  the  Mafsefylians,  whom 
Syphax  detached  in  great  bodies.     But,  as  foon  as  the 

lootj 
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foot,  by  pafTing  through  the  intervals  between  the  A.  R.  549- 
fquadrons,  had  encouraged  the  horfe,  the  Barbarians  ^l'^' 
were  amazed  to  fee  an  enemy  upon  their  hands  whom 
they  did  not  expecl ;  prefently  after  they  flopped, 
being  little  ufed  to  fuch  a  kind  of  combat ;  and  they  . 
at  length  entirely  gave  way  ;  the  Roman  cavalry  by 
the  affilbance  of  the  foot  having  a  fuperiority,  which 
it  had  not  alone.  The  legions  were  already  very  near. 
The  Mafasfylians,  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to 
refill  them,  could  not  fupport  the  fight  of  them,  lb 
much  were  they  difcouraged,  as  well  by  the  remem- 
brance of  their  pail  defeats,  as  by  the  fear  that  feized 
them  at  this  indanr.  Here,  whilil  Syphax  threw  him- 
felf  into  the  midll  of  the  Roman  fquadrons,  to  try 
whether  the  fhame  of  abandoning  him  alone  to  the 
arms  of  the  enemy,  would  prevent  the  flight  of  his 
troops,  he  fell  from  his  horfe,  w^hich  had  received  a 
great  wound,  and  having  been  taken  prifoner  was 
carried  to  Laslius  :  a  very  grateful  fight  to  MafinifTa, 
who  had  before  been  dethroned  by  that  Prince.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  defeated  Num.idians  took  refuge 
at  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Syphax's  kingdom.  The 
(laughter  was  not  lb  great  in  this  battle,  in  which  the 
cavalry  only  had  fought.  About  five  thoufand  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  upon  the  fpot,  and  above  two  thou- 
fand taken  prifoners  in  the  attack  of  the  camp,  into 
which  the  Numidians  had  thrown  themfelves  in  crouds 
.after  having  loft  their  King. 

Mafmiffa  well  knew  how  to  improve  his  viclory. 
He  reprefenced  to  L^eiius,  "  that  if  he  regarded  only 
T/hat  Vv'Ould  be  moft  grateful  to  himfelf,  nothing  could 
be  more  fo  than  to  go  to  his  own  kingdom,  in  order 
to  his  re-eilablifliment.  But  he  added,  that  not  a 
moment  vv^as  to  be  loft  in  profperity  more  than  ad- 
verfity.  That  if  Lrelius  would  permit  him  to  ad- 
vance with  the  cavalry,  he  would  march  directly  to 
Cirta,  and  that  he  fhould  infallibly  make  himfelf 
mafter  of  it  by  fhewino-  the  terrified  inhabitants  their 
King  a  prifoner.  That  Lasiius  might  follow  him  by 
fnort  marches  with  the  infantry." 

This 
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A.R.  549'      This    plan   was   followed.     MafinifTa  repaired   to 

^^^'    '   Cirta,  and  immediately  demanded  an  interview  with 

Liv.  XXX.  the  principal  perfons  of  that  city.     As  they  wxre  ig- 

^^'  norant  of  the  misfortune  of  Syphax,  neither  the  ac- 

i^.        '  count  of  what  had  pafTed  in  the  battle,  his  promifes, 

nor  his  menaces  could  gain  any  thing  from  them,  till 

he  had  fhewn  them  their  King  a  prifoner  and  in  chains* 

At  fo  fad  a  fight,  nothing  was  heardbutcriesof  grief  and 

groans,  which  foon  fpread  throughout  the  whole  city. 

Some  out  of  fear  abandoned  the  walls  :    others,  to 

conciliate  the  victor's  favour,  opened  the  gates  of  the 

city  and  furrendered  to  him.    MafinifTa,  having  polled 

guards  at  the  gates  and  around  the  walls,  to  prevent 

any  perfon  from  flying,  haflened  to  the  king's  palace, 

in  order  to  make  himielf  m after  of  it. 

Sophonifba,  Syphax's  wife,  and  Afdrubai's  daugh- 
ter, came  out  to  receive  him  in  the  porch  •,  and  having 
difcovered  him  in  the  midft  of  the  croud  that  attended 
him,  by  the  fplendor  of  his  arms  and  robes,  fne  threw 
herfelf  at  his  feet  -,    and   after    he  had  raifed   her, 
Ihe   fpoke  to  him    as    follows :    "  The   gods,  your 
*'  own    valour    and    fortune,    have    rendered    you 
*'  mafter  of  my  fate.     But,  if  a  captive  may  be  al- 
*'  lowed  to  addrefs  a  fearful  prayer  to  him  who  is  the   | 
''  arbiter  of  her  life  and  death  ;  if  you  vouchfafe  to 
*'  fuflfer  me  to  embrace  your  knees,  and  this  vi6lo- 
*'  rious    hand ;    I   conjure  you   by   the  majefty   of 
"  kings,  jn  which  facred  charader  we  not  long  fince 
*'  fhared  with  you  ;  by  the  name  of  Numidian,  which 
*'  you  bear  in  common  with  Syphax  ;  by  the  gods  of 
*'  this  palace,  whom  I  implore  to  regard  your  arrival 
"  with  a  more  favourable  eye  than  they  faw  his  un- 
*'  happy  departure  ;    I  conjure  you,  I  fay,  to  afford 
*'  me  this  fole  grace,  that  you  yourfelf  will  determine 
*'  the  fate  of  your  prifoner,  and  that  you  will  not  iui- 
"  fer  her  to  fall  under  the  haughty  and  cruel  power 
*'  of  any  Roman. — Though  I  were  only  the  wife  of 
"  Syphax,  that  would  fuffice  to  make  me  prefer  ih^ 
"  faith  of  a  Numidian  Prince,  born  in  Africa  as  v/dl 
«  as  mylelf,  to  that  of  a  flranger.     But  you  are  fen- 

*'  fible 
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"  fible  what  a  Carthaginian,  what  the  daughter  of  A- R- 5^9* 
"  Afdrubal  has  to  fear  from  the  Romans.    Ifvou  can   ^^^*  ^• 

...  Ill  203» 

"  only  exempt  me  from  their  power  by  death,  I  beg 
"  it  of  you  as  the  greacefc  favour  you  can  grant  me." 

Sophonifba  was  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  and  of 
exquifite  beauty.  Her  intreaties,  which  were  more 
like  careifes,  eafily  revived  a  flame  ill  extinguilhed  in 
the  heart  of  Maflnifla.  He  could  not  fee  her  em- 
bracing his  knees,  and  kifllng  his  hands,  without 
being  infinitely  foftened  •,  and  that  victorious  Prince, 
conquered  in  his  turn  by  the  charms  of  his  prilbner, 
without  hefltating,  promifed  what  fli.e  deflred,  and  en- 
gaged not  to  deliver  her  up  to  the  Romans.  He  began 
by  promiflng :  but  refle6lion  enfued.  The  more 
he  examined  the  promife  he  had  jufl:  made,  the 
more  difficulty  he  found  in  keeping  it.  In  this  per- 
plexity, he  bhndly  followed  the  imprudent  and  ralh 
counfel  which  his  pafllon  fuggefted.  He  refolved  to 
marry  her  that  very  day,  in  order  that  neither  Lslius, 
who  would  foon  arrive,  nor  Scipio  himfelf,  might 
pretend  to  have  a  right  to  treat  a  Princefs  as  their  pri- 
Ibner,  who  was  become  the  wife  of  Mafiniflli. 

As  foon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  the  mar- 
riage confiunmated,  L^elius  arrived  ;  and,  far  from 
approving  what  had  paflTed,  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
feizing  Sophonifba  even  in  the  nuptial  bed,  to  fend 
her  with  Syphax  and  the  other  prifoners  to  Scipio. 
But  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  on  by  the  in- 
treaties of  MafiniflTa,  and  confented  to  refer  the  afl^air 
to  the  GeneraPs  judgment.  He  accordingly  contented 
himfelf  with  fending  Syphax  and  the  other  prifoners 
to  the  camp,  and  fet  out  with  MafiniflTa  to  compleat 
the  conquefl:  of  Numidia. 

As  foon  as  it  was  known  in  the  Roman  camp,  that  l^'v.  xxx. 
Syphax  was  upon  the  point  of  arriving  there,  all  the  '^' 
foldiers  quitted  it  with  the  fame  eagernefs  as  they  would 
to  fee  the  pomp  of  a  triumph.  That  unfortunate 
Prince  walked  foremofl:  in  chains,  followed  by  a  troop 
of  Numidians  of  principal  difl:indion.  The  Romans, 
to  exalt  their  vidory,  exaggerating  the  greatnefs  and 

''  power 
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A.  R.  549.  power  of  Syphax,  in  emulation  of  each  other,  faidj 
Ant.  c.  cc  ^{^^|-  ^Yl'i^  ^as  the  King,  for  whom  the  Romans  and 
**^"^'  Carthaginians,  the  two  moil  powerful  people  of  the 
earth,  had  had  fo  much  confideration  and  deference, 
that  Scipio  their  General  had  made  no  difficulty  to 
abandon  his  province  and  army,  and  to  go  to  Africa 
with  two  galleys  to  demand  his  amity  in  perfon  ;  and 
that  Afdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  had  not 
only  gone  in  perfon  to  his  palace,  but  had  given  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  That  what  Hill  fnewed  his 
power  and  ftrength  more  was,  that  after  he  had  driven 
MafmifTa  out  of  his  kingdom,  he  had  reduced  him  to 
the  fad  neceffity  of  jiiding  himfelf  in  the  foreils,  and 
of  owing  the  prefervation  of  his  life  to  fpreading  a  re- 
port of  his  death." 

Syphax  arrived  in  the  camp,  and  was  carried  to 
Scipio's  tent.  The  remembrance  of  that  Prince's  for- 
mer greatnefs,  compared  with  the  fad  condition  in 
which  he  faw  him  ;  the  facred  rights  of  hofpitality  ; 
the  private  amity,  and  public  alliance,  which  they 
had  contra6led  together,  touched  that  General  ex- 
tremely, and  made  him  order  his  chains  to  be  taken 
off.  The  fame  motives  gave  Syphax  confidence  and 
courage  when  he  was  to  anfwer  the  viflor.  For  when 
Scipio  afked  him,  what  he  thought,  when  he  not  only 
renounced  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  but  had  even 
declared  war  againil  them ;  he,  atfirft,  imputed  the  caufe 
of  his  rupture  with  the  Romans  folely  to  Sophonifba  ; 
affirming,  ''  *  that  the  firft  fource  of  his  misfortune  was 
his  havinor  received  a Carthao-inian  woman  into  his  houfe 
and  bed.  That  the  fame  torches  which  had  lighted, 
thofe  fatal  nuptials,  had  fet  his  palace  on  fire.  That 
it  was  that  plague,  that  fury,  whofe  infedlious  charms 
had  deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of  his  reafon  ;  and  that  ffie 
had  never  ceafed  tormenting  him,  till  herfelf  had  put 

*  Turn  fe  infanilTe —  cum  Carthaginienfem  matronam  domum  ac- 
ceperit.  Iliis  nuptialibus  facibus  regiam  confiagrafle  liiam  :  illam  fu- 
riam  peftemqvje  omnibus  deiinimentis  animum  fuum  avertiffe  atque 
alienafiej  riec  conquielTe,  donee  ipfa  manibus  fuis  nefaria  fibi  arma 
adversus  hofpltem  atque  amicum  induerit. 

A  thofe 
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thofe  suilty  arms  into  his  hands  ap;ainft  his  friend  and  -'^•^-  549* 
his  gueft.  He  added,  that  in  the  midfi:  of  fo  many  mis-  "  203.  * 
fortunes,  he  had  however  one  confolation,  which  was, 
to  fee  the  fame  fury,  who  had  caufed  his  ruin,  tranf- 
ferred  into  the  houfe  of  his  moil  cruel  enemy.  That 
Mafmiffa  was  neither  wifer,  nor  more  conflant  than 
himfelf ;  and  that  his  youth  made  him  ftill  more  rafh  : 
and  that  he  had  at  leafl  fhewn  more  folly  and  paflion 
in  his  precipitate  marriage  than  could  be  imputed  to 
Syphax." 

This  difcourfe,  di6lated  ftill  more  by  jealoufy  than 
hatred,  gave  Scipio  great  uneafmefs.  The  precipita- 
tion with  which  Mafmiffa  had  hurried  on  his  marriage, 
without  waiting  for  and  confulting  Laslius,  by  in- 
ftantly  changing  the  condition  of  Sophonift)a  from  that 
of  a  prifoner  to  that  of  a  wife,  juftified  Syphax's  re- 
proaches. So  extravagant  a  conduct  was  the  more  of- 
fenfive  to  Scipio,  as  himfelf  had  always  been  infcnfible 
to  the  beauty  of  the  prifoners  he  had  taken  in  Spain, 
though  he  was  then  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  His 
perplexity  was  how  to  bring  Mafmifla  over  to  reafon, 
for  he  v/as  not  for  alienating  him. 

He  was  engrofled  by  thefe  thoughts,  when  L^lius 
and  Mafmiffa  arrived.  He  made  them  both  an  equally 
gracious  reception  :  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  army,  gave  them  all  the  praifes  due 
to  their  exploits.  Then  taking  Mafmifla  afide,  he 
fpoke  to  him  in  thefe  terms.  "  *  I  believe.  Prince, 
"  that  it  was  fome  good  qualities  which  you 
"  thought   you   faw  in  me,  that   induced  you   firft 

*  Aliqua  te  exiftimo,  MaflnlfTa,  intnentem  in  me  bona,  Sc  princip'o 
in  Hifpania  ad  jungendam  mecum  amicitiain  veninb,  Sc  pofi^a  iu 
AfVica  te  iplum,  Ibelque  omnes  tuas,  in  fidem  meam  commilifltr. 
Atqui  nulla  earum  virtus  eft,  propter  quas  appetendus  tibi  vifus  llun, 
qua  ego  xquc  atque  temperantia  &  continentia  libidinum  gloriatus 
fuerim.  Hauc  te  quoque  ad  ceteras  tnas  eximias  virrutes  adjeciire 
velim.  Non  eft,  non  (mihi  crede)  tantum  ab  hollil)us  armatis  netati 
noftrae  periculum,  quantum  ab  circumfafis  undique  vokiptatibus. 
Qui  eas  fua  temperantia  frenavit  ac  domuit,  multo  majus  dccus  ma- 
joremque  viftoriani  libi  peperit,  quam  nos  Syphace  \\6to  habenuis. 
Qu^ae  me  abfente  Itreuue  ac  fbrtiter  tecilli,  libenter  &:  commemoravi, 
&  memini.  Cetera  te  iplum  reputarc  teCuro,  quaii^  me  dicente, 
erubefcere  male. 

Vol.  IV.  Ee  "*to 
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A.R.  54\"  ^Q   make  an   alliance  with  me  in  Spain;  and  dnC^ 
'    '"  my  arrival  in  Africa,  to  confide  your  perfon  and  all 
your  hopes  to  me.     Now  of  all  the  virtues  which 
recommended  me  to  your  good  opinion,  that  which 
"  I  think  does  me  moit  honour,  i"s  the  force  of  mind 
to  refill  the   pallions  too  common  at  our  age.     I 
wifl-i,  Mafmiifa,  that  to  all  the  great  qualities  which 
render  you   io  eilimable,  you  would  add  that  of 
which  I  am   fpeaking.     Ts'o,' Prince  •,  believe  me 
our  mofi:  formidable  enemies  are  aiTuredly  not  thofe 
"  who  attack  us    with   their  hvords :    no,  they   are 
pleafures,  Vv'hich  lay  Ihares  for  us  on  all  fides.    He, 
v/ho  by  his  virtue  has  known   how  to  check   and 
fubdue  them,  may  boaft   of  having  gained  a  far 
"  more  glorious   victory  than  that  which  hath  made 
us  mafcers  of  the  dominions  and  perfon  of  Syphax. 
I  took  great  pleafure  in  publicly  ov/ning  the  great 
actions  you  have  done  in  my  abfence,  and  I  retain 
the  remembrance  of  them  Vv^ith  joy.    As  to  the  reft, 
I  choofe  rather  to  leave  it  to  your  ov/n  refledlion, 
'*  than  to  m^ake  you  blufh  by  repeating  it.     It  was  by 
the  forces,  and  under  the  command  of  the  Generals 
of  the  Roman  People,  that  Syphax  v/as  defeated 
and  taken  prifoner.     P'rom  thence  it  follows,  that 
*'  himfelf,    his   wife,  his   kingdom,  his    fubjedts,  his 
cities,  his  lands,  in  a  word,  every  thing  dependant 
on  him,  belong  to  the  Roman  People.  And  though 
Sophonifba  were  not  a  Carthaginian,  and   her  fa- 
"  ther  did  not  command  the  armies  of  Carthage,  fhe 
''  however  mull  be  fent  to  Rome,  to  undergo  the 
"  fentence  of  the  Roman  Senate  and  People,  for  the 
"  crime  with  which  fhe  is  charged,  that  is,  of  having 
"  made  a  King  in  alliance  with  the  Commonwealtli, 
take  up  arms  againil  us.     Try  then,  MafinifTa,  to 
conquer  yourfelf.     Take  care  not  to  diflionour  fo 
many  virtues  by  a  fingle  vice,  and  not  to  lofe  the 
whole  merit  of  the  fervices  you  Jiavc  rendered  us, 
"  bv  a  fault  much  o-reater  than  the  interefl  which  hath 

"  made  you  commit  it. 

This 
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This  difcourie  muft  have  given  MafinifTa  flranp-e  A.  R.  ^>L<p. 
perplexity :  How  to  keep  the  promife  he  had  made  ^'^' 
Sophonifba  ?  How  to  refufe  Scipio,  on  whom  he  de-  Liv.  xxx. 
pended  ?  How  to  conquer  himlclf  ?  for  undoubredly  ^> 
his  palTion,  though  confounded  by  the  wife  advice  of 
Scipio,  could  not  be  fuppreffed  in  an  inftant.  Witii 
blulhes  in  his  face,  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  promlfcd 
to  obey  •,  imploring  him  however  to  have  ibme  re- 
gard for  the  promife  he  had  rafhly  made  to  Sopho- 
nifba, ilot  to  deliver  her  up  to  any  one  whatfoever. 
But,  v/hen  he  was  alone  in  his  tent,  a  terrible  con- 
fli(5l  arofe  in  his  heart  between  his  palTion  and  his 
duty.  He  was  heard  a  long  while  groaning  exceffive- 
ly,  which  argued  the  violent  agitation  of  his  mind. 
At  length,  after  a  lafl  figh,  he  formed  a  very  flrano-e 
refolution,  but  one  by  which  he  believed  that  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  at  the  fame  time  both  of  what  he  owed 
to  Sophonifba,  and 'to  his  own  gl  ry.  He  called  a 
faithful  officer,  who,  according  to  the  cuttcm  of  the 
Kings  of  thofe  times,  kept  the  poifon,  which  was 
their  laft  refource  in  unforefeen  extremities.  He  or- 
dered him  to  prepare  and  carry  it  to  Sophonifoa,  and 
to  tell  her  in  his  name,  "  That  MafinifTa  could  have 
defired  nothing  fo  much  as  to  have  been  able  to  ob- 
ferve  the  principal  engagement  he  Iiad  made  vv^ith  her 
in  efpoufmg  her.  But  that  thofe,  on  whom  he  de- 
pended, having  deprived  him  of  that  liberty,  he  at 
leafl  kept  the  other  promife  he  had  made  her,  not  to 
fiiffer  her  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  That 
flie  lliould  therefore  refolve,  with  all  the  courage  of  a 
Carthaginian,  of  Afdrubal's  daughter,  and  the  wife  of 
t\Vo  Kino;s." 

The  ofTicer  went  to  Sophonifba,  and  after  havinp- 
prefented  her  the  poifon,  "  I  accept,"  faid  fhe,  *'  this 
"  nuptial  prefent,  and  even  with  gratitude,  if  it  be 
"  true  that  MafinifTa  could  do  no  more  for  his  wife. 


it. 


Tell  him,  however,  that  I  fhould  renounce  life 
with  more  joy  and  glory  if  I  had  not  married  him 
the  day  before  my  death."      She  then  drank  the 

E  e  2  poifon 
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A.  R.  549-  poifon  with  as  much  conftancy  as  there  feemed  loftlnefs 

^T.\^'   in  her  anfwer. 

203. 

Scipio,  having  been  informed  of  the  whole,  was 
ftruck  with  new  apprehenfions.  He  juflly  believed 
that  every  thing  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
tranfports  of  a  young  Prince  whom  pafTion  had  juft 
carried  to  fuch  extremities.  He  immediately  fent  for 
him,  and  fometimes  confoled  him  in  kind  and  tender 
expreflions,  and  fometimes  made  him  fome  reproaches 
upon  the  new  fault  he  had  juft  committed  ^  but  they 
were  attended  with  an  air  of  humanity  and  friendfliip 
that  foftened  their  bitternefs. 

The  next  day,  to  divert  that  Prince's  melancholy, 
he  aiTembled  the  army,  and  in  the  prefence  of  all  the 
troops,  after  having  called,  and  acknowledged  him  a 
King,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  People,  after  having 
given  him  the  higheft  and  moft  foothing  praifes,  he 
prefented  him  with  a  crown  of  gold,  a  gold  cup,  a 
curule  chair,  an  ivory  fcepter,  an  embroidered  purple 
robe,  and  a  tunick  alfo  embroidered  with  palms  ; 
adding,  that  thcfe  were  the  moft  fuperb  ornaments 
worn  in  triumphs^  and  that  Maftnifia  was  the  only 
perlbn  of  all  foreigners,  that  the  Roman  People 
deemed  worthy  of  the  like  marks  of  honour.  He  alfo 
highly  praifed  Lslius,  and  gave  him  a  crown  of  gold. 
He  afterwards  rewarded  ail  the  other  ofncers,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fervices  each  had  done.  The  confer- 
ring of  thefe  honours  upon  MafmiiTa  very  much  miti- 
gated his  affliction,  and  gave  him  hooes,  that  after  the 
death  of  Syphax,  he  might  become  mafter  of  allNu- 
midia. 
liv.  XXX.  Scipio  having  appointed  L^Iius  to  carry  Syphax 
'^-  and  the  other  priloners  to  Rome,  and  made  Mafi- 

nifta's  AmbafTadors  fct  out  along  with  him,  marched 
a  fecond  time  to  encamp  near  Tunis  •,  and  compleated 
the  fortifications  which  he  had  began  there. 

The  joy  of  the  Carthaginians  for  the  inconfiderable 
advantage  they  had  gained  over  the  Roman  fleets 
was  of  fliort  duration,  and  foon  changed  into  a  general 
cqnfternation,  when  they  received  advice  of  the  defeat 

and 
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and  takino;  of  Syphax,  upon  whom  they  had  relied  /^-  R-  549- 

203. 


more  than  upon  Afdrubal  and  his  army.     Nobody  ^"^- ^'* 


daring  to  ipeak  any  longer  for  continuing  the  war,  for 
he  would  not  have  been  heard,  they  fent  to  demand 
peace  of  Scipio  by  thirty  deputies,  who  were  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  of  the  Senate,  and  formed  an  united 
council,  whofe  opinions  had  a  very  great  influence 
upon  the  decifions  of  the  whole  Senate.  As  loon  as 
they  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  and  from 
thence  at  Scipio's  tent,  they  proftrated  themfelves  at 
the  ^Qtx.  of  that  General,  probably  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  Eaftern  nations,  from  which  the  Car- 
thaginians derived  their  origin.  Their  difcourle  was 
as  humble  as  their  firfl  behaviour.  Without  endea- 
vouring to  juftify  their  conduct,  they  laid  the  whole 
blame  of  what  had  paffed  upon  Hannibal,  and  the  vio- 
lent cabal  of  thofe  who  favoured  his  ambition.  They 
demanded  grace  for  their  Republic,  which  had  *  twice 
deferved  to  perifh  by  the  temerity  of  its  citizens,  and 
would  a  fecond  time  be  indebted  for  its  prefervation 
to  the  clemency  of  its  enemies ;  adding,  thaj  they 
knew  "  That  the  Roman  People  did  not  feek  the  de- 
flrucStion  of  their  adverfaries,  but  only  the  glory  of 
conquering  and  fubjeding  them.  That  as  for  them, 
they  were  ready  as  humble  (laves  to  accept  fuch  con- 
ditions as  it  fhould  pleafe  Scipio  to  impofe  upon 
them." 

That  General  anfwered  them,  "  That  he  came  to  H^-  ^^^\ 
Africa  with  the  hope  of  terminating  the  war  by  a  com-  \np.  -,^. 
pleat  victory,  and  not  by  a  peace  -,  which  hope  had 
increafed  with  the  fiiccefles  the  gods  had  hithei-to 
granted  his  arms.  That  notwithflanding,  though 
vidlory  w^as  in  a  manner  in  his  hands,  he  did  not  re- 
fufe  them  peace  -,  that  the  whole  Univerfe  might 
know,  the  Roman  People  valued  themfelves  upon 
undertaking  and  terminating  wars  w^ithjuflice ;  that, 
accordingly,  he  would  grant  them  peace  upon  the 
following  conditions.  That  the  Carthaginians  fhould 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Italy  and  Gaul ;  that  they 

*'  They  mean  the  two  Punic  wars, 

E  e  3  fliould 
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A.  K.  54-9-  fho-uici  entirely  renounce  Spain,  and  all  the  iilands  be- 
T'  ^*  tv/een  Africa  and  Italy.  That  they  fhoiild  deliver  up 
all  their  fhips  of  war,  except  twenty  ^  and  fupply 
them  with  live  hundred  thouland  bufnels  of  wheat, 
and  three  hundred  thoufand  bufliels  of  barley."  Au- 
thors diiTer  concern  in  p;  the  fum  of  money  they  vvere  to 
pay.  According  to  Livy,  fome  afiirmed,  that  Scipio 
demanded  five  thoufand  talents  (about  (even  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  ;)  fome  five  thoufand 
pounds  of  filver  in  weight ;  and  laflly,  others  faid, 
that  he  demanded  that  they  fhould  give  his  foldiers 
double  pay.  He  gave  them  three  days  to  deliberate 
upon  thefe  propofals  -,  and  in  cafe  Carthage  fliould  ac- 
cept them,  he  agreed  to  grant  them  a  truce,  during 
which  they  might  fend  Ambaffadors  to  Rome.  The 
conditions  v/ere  accepted-,  becaufe  the  Carthaginians 
thouc-ht  only  of  o;ainino;  time  till  Hannibal  fliould  be 
returned  to  Africa.  Accordingly  they  appointed  tvvo 
em.bafTics ;  the  one  to  Scipio,  to  conclude  the  truce  ^ 
and  the  ether  to  Rome,  to  demand  peace.  They 
fent  a  fmal]  num.ber  of  prifoners  and  deferters  Vv'ith 
the  laft,  only  for  form  fake,  and  to  make  it  appear 
that  they  really  defired  peace. 

Liv.  XXX.       In  the  mean  time  L^slius  had  arrived  feveral  days 

^7:  before  at  Rome,  v/ith  Syphax,  and  the  moft  confide- 

rable  of  the  Numidian^prifoners.  He  related  to  the 
Senate  all  that  had  paffed  in  Africa  ;  v/hich  occanoned 
great  joy  for  the  prelent,  and  gave  great  hopes  of  the 
future.  The  senators  having  cfeliberated  upon  this 
account,  v/ere  of  opinion,  that  Syphax  fhould  b^  con- 
fined at  Alba,  and  that  Lslius  Hiould  ftay  at  Rome 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Ambaffadors  from  Carthage. 
Befides  which,  thankfgivings  were  decreed  to  the 
gods  for  four  days  •,  and  the  Prstor  P.  ^lius,  having 
difmiffed  the  Senate,  and  called  an  affembly  of  the 
People,  afcended  the  tribunal  of  harangues  v/ith  Lfe- 
lius.  As  foon  as  the  citizens  were  informed  from  the 
mouth  of  Scipio's  lieutenant,  that  the  armies  of  the 
Carthaginians  had  been  defeated  and  put  to  rout  •, 
that  a  famous  and  powerful  King  had  been  made  pri- 

foner  ^ 
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foncr  ;  and  that  all  Numidia  was  fubjccled,  they  gave  A.  R.  549. 
themfelves  to  immoderate  joy ;  which  they  exprelTed  ^^^'';'-'* 
by  the  loud  cries  and  other  impetuous  motions  which 
are  common  with  the  multitude  on  the  like  occafions. 
For  this  realbn  the  Pr^tor  immediately  decreed,  that 
the  temples  iliould  be  opened  throughout  the  city, 
and  that  the  People  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  enter  them 
during  the  whole  day,  to  return  the  gods  the  thanks 
fuch  great  benefits  cieferved.  This  lively  gratitude 
amongil  an  idolatrous  people  is  a  good  leilbn,  and 
often  a  great  reproach  to  us. 

The  next  day  the  fame  Prastor  introduced  Mafinif- 
fa's  Ambaifadors  into  the  Senate,  "  who  began  by 
congratulating  the  Romans  upon  the  vi6tories  gained 
by  Scipio  in  Africa.  They  then  teftified  their  grati- 
tude in  the  name  of  their  mafcer  ;  firit,  as  Scipio  had 
not  only  acknowledged,  but  made  him  King,  by  re- 
efbabli filing  him  in  the  dominions  of  his  father  ;  in 
which,  after  the  fall  of  Syphax,  he  fhould  reign 
from  thenceforth,  if  the  Senate  thought  lit,  without 
rival  or  competitor  :  and  next,  as  after  having  given 
him  great  praifes  in  the  full  affembly,  he  had  added 
to  them  magnificent  prefents,  of  v/hich  that  Prince 
had  before  endeavoured  to  render  himfelf  worthy  ^ 
that  he  fhould  fpare  no  pains  to  merit  further  for  the 
time  to  come.  That  he  defired  the  Senate  to  ratify 
by  a  decree  all  that  Scipio  had  done  in  his  favour,  as 
well  in  refped:  to  the  title  of  King,  as  all  the  other 
gifts  and  benefactions  with  which  he  had  honoured 
him.  That  he  alfo  defired  they  would  be  plcafed,  if 
they  found  no  inconvenience  in  it,  to  releafe  all  the 
Numidian  prifoners  confined  at  Rome  :  which  favour 
v/ould  do  MafmilTa  honour  with  his  fubjeds."  The 
AmbafTadors  v/ere  anfwered,  "  That  the  Kino;  ought 
to  (hare  Vv'ith  the  Romans  in  the  compliments  which 
the  fuccelles  in  Africa  deferved.  That  Scipio,  in 
treating  hirn  as  King,  and  giving  him  all  the  other 
marks  of  eileem  and  benevolence,  had  perfe6lly  an- 
fwered  the  intentions  of  the  Senate,  w\ho  approved 
and  ratified  the  v/holc  with  abundance  of  pleafure." 

E  c  4  They 
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A.  R.549» They  afterwards  fixed  the  prefents,  which  the  Am- 
"^"^l^'.balTadors  were  to  carry  to  their  King;  tbefe  were, 
two  purple  mantles  with  gold  clafps,  two  Senatorian 
robes,  called   Laticlavi  ♦,    two   horfes    richly   capari- 
foned  •,  two  cuirafTes,  with  the  reft  of  the  armour  for 
an  horfeman ;  two  tents  with  all  the  military  appur- 
tenances to  them  which  were  ufually  given  the  Con- 
fuls.     The  Praetor  had  orders  to  caufe  thefe  gifts  to 
be  carried  to  Mafinifla.     The  AmbafTadors  received, 
by  way  of  prefent,  each  five  thoufand  pieces  of  money, 
and  two  habits  •,  and  thofe  of  their   train  had  each 
one  thoufand  pieces,  and  one  habit:  an  habit  was 
alfo  given  to  each  of  the  Nuinidians  taken  out  of  the 
prifons,  and   reftored   to  the  King.     The   AmbafTa- 
dors were  lodged  and  regaled  at  the  expence  of  the 
Homan  People. 

The  fame  campaign  in  which  thefe  things  were  de- 
creed at  Rome,  and  executed  in  Africa,  the  Praetor 
p.  Quintilius  Varus,  and  the  Proconful  M.  Corne- 
lius, fought  a  pitched  battle  in  the  country  of  the 
Infubriaa  Gauls,  with  Mago  the  Carthaginian  gene- 
ral, Hannibal's  brother.     The  victory  was  long  dif-  ' 
puted,  and  at  laft  declared  for  the  Romans,  but  it 
coft  them  dear.     This  was  the  laft  battle  that  was 
fouc^ht  between  the  Carthaginians   and  Romans  in 
Italy.     Mago,  who  had  been  wounded  in   the  bat- 
tle,' retired    the   following    night   towards    the   fea- 
coaft,  where  he  found  deputies  from  Carthage,  who 
a  few  days   before  had  entered  the  gulf  of  Genoa 
with  their  ftiips,  and  ordered  him  to  return  immedi- 
ately to   Africa,  whither  his  brother  Hannibal  had 
alfo'  received    orders  to    repair  as   foon    as    pofiibie. 
He  embarked    diredly   with   his    troops,    but   died 
of  his  wounds  before  he  got  beyond  the  iHand  of 
Sardinia. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     III.       , 

Hcinnihal  quils  Italy  with  griefs  and  with  a  'kind,  of  rage. 
Anxiety  of  the  Romans  in  refpe5l  to  Scipio,     Emhaffy 
from   Saguntum   to  Rome,     On  the  remopjlrances   of 
fome  Senators  public  prayers  to  thank  the  gods  for  the 
departure  of  Hannibal  were  decreed,     I'he  Ambajfadors 
of  Carthage  demand  peace  of  the  Senate.     Tihey  are  re- 
ferred to  Scipio.     The  Conful  Servilius  is  recalled  from 
Sicily  to  Italy.     The  Carthaginians  break  the  truce  by 
taking  fome  /hips.     The  Ambajfadors  of  Scipio  are  in- 
fidted    at    Carthage.      Hannibal   arrives   in   Africa, 
Complaints  of  the  Grecian  allies  againji  Philip.     Death 
cf  the  great  Fabius,    Dijiribution  of  the  provinces  ander 
the  new  Confuls,     Anxiety  of  the  Romafis  on  the  de- 
parture of  Hannibal,      Scipio  fends   back    HayinibaVs 
fpies.     Interview  between  Hannibal  and  Scipio.     Speech 
cf  Hannibal  from  Pclybius.     Scipio* s  anfwer  from  the 
fame  Poly bius,     Hannibal's  fpeech  from  Livy.     Prepa- 
rations for  a  decifive  battle.     Scipio  draws  up  his  army 
in  battle,     Hannibal  does  the  fame.     The  two  Generals 
exhort  their  annies.     Battle  of  Zama  betzveen  Han- 
nibal and  Scipio,     Victory  of  the  Romans,     Praife  cf 
Hannibal, 


w 


E  have  before  obferved,    that  deputies   had  A.  R.  5+9- 
been  fent  to  Hannibal,  to  order  him  to  return       '', 
to  Africa  with  his  troops  without  lofs  of  time.     He  Li  v.  xxx. 
could  not  hear  them  without  trembling  with  rage  and  J^*    ^^ 
indignation,  and  refrained  from  tears  not  without  great  Bell.  Ana. 
difficulty.     When  they  had  done  fpeaking,  he  faid,  346—348. 
"  It  is  no  longer  by  indirect  means,  as  has  been  the 
"  pradlice  hitherto,  in  preventing  troops  and  money 
"  from  being  fent  me,  but  by  clear  and  pofitive  or- 
"  ders,  that  my  enemies  force  me  to  return  to  Africa. 
*'  You  then  fee  Hannibal  at  length  overcome,  not  by 
"  the  Romans,  whom  he  hath  fo  often  put  to  flight 
''  and  cut  to  pieces,  but  by  the  jealoufy  and  ill-will 

''  of 


; 
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a.  R.  ^45.  cc  Qf  |-j^^  Senators  of  Carthage  !   The  fhame  of  my  re- 
""  '^^^ '    "  turn  will  give  lefs  joy  to  Scipio  my  enemy,  than  to 


ZO' 


'^  Hanno  my  fellow- citizen,  who  not  being  able  to 
^''  crufh  my  family,  is  at  lad  for  burying  it  in  the 
"  ruins  of  Carthage."  Having  long  forefeen  it  would 
come  to  this,  he  had  taken  care  to  keep  lliips  in  rea- 
dinefs.  For  which  reafon,  after  having  diilributed 
into  a  fmall  number  of  cities  in  Bruttium,  that  ftill 
adhered  to  him  rather  out  of  fear  than  affe(5lion,  all 
Ms  foldiers  that  v/ere  incapable  of  fervice,  that  he 
might  not  feem  entirely  to  give  up  the  caufe  ;  he  took 
with  him  the  ilower  of  his  troops,  having  had  the 
cruelty  to  put  to  the  fword  a  great  number  of  Italian 
foldiers,  who,  to  avoid  following  him  into  Africa, 
bad  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  which 
had  hitherto  been  an  inviolable  afylum  for  the  unfor- 
tunate. 
CBr..de:  In,  this  temple  there  was   a  pillar  of  maily  gold, 

j'lVLTL.  ^1^^  hiftorian  C^iius  tells  us,  that  Hannibal  refolved 
to-  take  it  away  with  him,  but  that  the  goddefs  Juno 
liaving  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  threatened 
'  him  wdth  the  lofs  of  the  only  eye  he  had,  if  he  pre- 
ftimed  to  commit  fuch  a  facrilege,  he  had  left  the  pil- 
lar in  the  temple..  I  very  much  doubt  whether  Han- 
nibal would  have  had  fo  much  regard  for  a  dream,  as 
to  have  renounced  fo  fine  a  prey  in  effe6l  of  it. 

Never  did  exile  exprefs  more  regret  on  quitting  his 
mative  country,  than  Hannibal  on  quitting  a  foreign 
one,  and  that  of  an  enemy.  He  often  turned  his  eyes 
towards  tlie  coails  of  Italy,  ''  accuhng  gods  and  men 
of  his  misfortune,  and  venting  againft  himfelf,  fays 
Livy,  a  thoufand  imprecations  for  not  having  led  his 
foldiers  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  E.omans  *  after 
the  battle  of  Canns  to  Rome.  That  Scipio,  who  du- 
ring his  ConfulPnip  had  not  fo  much  as  feen  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Italy,  had  the  courage  and  boidnefs  ta 
go  to  Africa  to  attack  Carthage  -,  whereas  he,  v/ho  had 
killed  above  an  hundred  thoufand  men  at  Thrafyme- 

*  L1V7  always  fuppofes  this  to  be  an  effenti^l  fault  in  Hannibal, 
■whicli  he  afterwards  repented., 

nus 
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nus  and  Cann^,  had  unfortunately  loft  his   time  at  A,  R.  549. 
Cafilinum,    Cumse,   and  Nola."     It  was  with   thek  ^^^'^' 
mournful  complaints,    mixed  with  bitter  reproaches 
^gainft  himlelf,  that  he  tore  himfelf  from  the  heart 
of  that  Italy,  of  which  he  had  been  fo  long  in  pof- 
feflion. 

The  Romans  at  the  fame  time  received  advice  of  ^-^^  xxx. 
the  retreat  of  Hannibal,  and  of  that  of  Mago.  The  21. 
joy  which  fo  happy  a  deliverance  would  have  given 
them,  was  much  abated  by  the  anxiety  they  were  in 
for  Scipio,  upon  whom  alone  the  whole  v/eight  of  the 
war  was  novv^  to  fall :  and,  indeed,  they  had  ordered 
their  generals  in  Italy  to  keep  Hannibal  and  Mago 
there;  and  they  were  highly  diiTatisfied  that  their 
orders  had  been  fo  ill  obeyed. 

About  this  time  arrived  at  Rome  ambafTadors  from 
Sascuntum,  who  brou2:ht  with  them  fome  Carthao;inian 
officers,  that  had  been  fent  to  Spain  to  raife  troops 
there,  and  had  been  taken  prifoners.  They  difplayed 
in  the  porch  of  the  Senate  the  money  thole  officers 
had  brought  with  them,  which  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  gold  in  weight,  and  eight 
hundred  in  filver.  The  prifoners  they  brought  were 
accepted,  and  were  immediately  put  under  a  good 
guard :  but  they  were  obliged  to  take  back  the 
money,  and  v/ere  thanked  for  their  attention  and  zeal. 
Prefents  were  alfo  made  them,  and  fhips  given  them 
to  carry  them  back  into  Spain. 

Though  Rome  had  defired  that  Hannibal  might  be 
prevented  from  going  to  Africa,  it  was,  however, 
highly  for  the  good  of  Italy  to  be  delivered  from  fo 
formidable  an  enemy  •,  and  fome  of  the  moft  antient 
and  confiderable  Senators,  moved  by  the  kind  of  in- 
difference with  which  this  event  had  been  confidered, 
made  a  very  v/ife  refledlion,  that  may  be  of  great  ufe 
in  all  times.  They  obferved,  "  *  that  men  were  Icfs 
fenfible  of  the  good  they  received,  than  of  the  ill 
that  they  fuffered.      What  terror  and   confternation 

*  Segnius  homines  bona,  quam  mala,  fentire. 

had 
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A.R.  549.  had  attended  Hannibal's  entering  Italy  !  "What  cala- 
^I'J^'  mities,  lofTes,  and  defeats  had  they  fuflained  fince  that 
time  !  That  they  had  leen  the  enemy  incamped  at  the 
gates  of  Rome.  What  vows  had  they  not  made  to  be  I 
delivered  from  thefe  evils  !  How  often  had  they  cried  1 
out  in  their  afTemblies  :  "  Shall  we  never  fee  the 
*'  happy  day  when  Italy  Ihall  be  delivered  from  its 
''  cruel  enemies,  and  enjoy  the  blelTmgs  of  peace  and 
*'  tranquility  ?"  That  the  gods  had  at  length  heard 
their  prayers,  and  granted  them  that  grace  after  fixteen 
years  of  alarms  and  miferies,  and  that  no  one  had  pro- 
pofed  to  return  them  thanks  for  fo  great  a  good.  *  So 
true  it  was,  that  men,  far  from  being  grateful  for 
paft  favours,  were  little  affected  with  thofe  they  re- 
ceived at  prefent."  After  this  difcourfe  they  demanded, 
with  warmth,  that  the  Pr^tor  fhould  bring  on  this 
queftion :  and  it  was  immicdiately  decreed,  with 
unanimous  confent,  that  during  five  days  the  temples 
of  the  city  lliould  be  vifited  with  grateful  piety,  and 
that  an  hundred  and  twenty  great  vidims  fhould  be 
facrificed  to  the  gods. 
J-iv.xxx,  L^lius,  and  MafiniiTa's  ambalTadors  were  already 
**•  difmiffed,  when  advice  came,  that  thofe  of  Carthage, 

who  had  been  fent  to  afk  peace,  were  arrived  at 
Puteoli,  from  whence  they  were  to  come  to  Home  by 
land.  The  AmbafTadors  were  not  received  in  the 
city.  They  were  lodged  in  a  country-houfe  belonging 
to  the  Commonwealth,  and  had  audience  in  the  temple 
of  Bellona,  They  exprelied  themfelves  almoft  in  the 
:.  fame  words  as  they  had  ufed  to  Scipio,  imputing  the 
whole  caufe  of  the  war  folely  to  Hannibal.  "  That 
he  pafied  the  Iberus  without  the  order  of  the  Senate, 
and  then  the  Alps,  and  that  he  had  declared  war, 
nrft  againft  the  Saguntines,  and  afterwards  againft  the 
Romans,  by  his  own  authority ;  but  that  to  judge 
rightly  of  things,  the  treaty  of  alliance  which  had 
been  made  in  the  time  of,  and  by  the  conful  Lutatius, 

*  Adeo,  ne  advenientem  quidem  gratiaci  homines  beiiignc  accipere, 
jcedurai  iit  prccteritae  i'atis  memores  lint ! 

had 
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had  not  been  violated  in  the  leaft  by  the  Senate  and  ^^-549. 
People  of  Carthage.     That,  for  thefe  reafons,   their     203. 
inflrudions  extended  no  farther  than  to  demand  the 
obfervation  of.  the  peace,  which  liad  been  concluded 
at  that  time   between  the  Romans   and  the  Cartha- 


ginians." 


The  Pr^tor  then,  according  to  the  ancient  cuftom, 
having  permitted  the  Senators  to  afl<.  the  deputies  fuch 
queftions  as  they  fhould  judge  proper,  many  of  the 
feniors,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  treaties,  ia- 
terrogated  them  upon  different  articles.  But  the  de- 
puties, mofl  of  whom  were  young  men,  having 
anfwered,  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  thofe  things 
which  had  happened  in  their  infancy,  the  ufual  bad 
faith  of  the  Carthaginians  was  exclaimed  againfl  oa 
all  fides,  who  had  defignedly  chofen  young  Ambaf- 
fadors  to  treat  of  an  antient  peace,  of  whicli  they  had 
neither  the  leaft  remembrance,  nor  any  knowledge 
whatfoever. 

They  were  then  made  to  quit  the  Senate,  which 
proceeded  to  deliberate.  M.  Livius  was  for  having 
the  Conful  C.  Servilius,  who  was  neareft  Rome,  fent 
for,  in  order  that  the  Senate  might  confider  of  the 
peace  in  his  prefence.  He  reprefented,  "  that  the 
affair  being  of  the  moft  important  nature,  it  did  not 
feem  confiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  People, 
to  determiiie  concerning  it  without  the  participation  of 
j.  the  two  Confuls,  or  at  leaft  of  one  of  them."  Q^  Me- 
tellus,  who  always  favoured  Scipio,  faid  :  "  That  as  it 
was  P.  Scipio,  who,  by  cutting  the  armies  of  the 
Carthaginians  to  pieces,  and  ravaging  their  countries, 
had  reduced  them  to  the  neceffity  of  humbly  beleech- 
ing  peace  ;  no  body  could  better  judge  of  their  inten- 
tions in  afking  it,  than  he  who  actually  threatened 
the  walls  of  Carthage.  That  he  therefore  believed, 
they  ought  to  diredl  themfelvcs  folely  by  his  counfel, 
in  refped:  to  granting  or  refufing  them  peace."  M. 
Valerius  L^evinus,  who  had  been  Conful  with  Mar- 
cellus,  affirmed,  "  that  they  were  rather  fpies  than 

tAmbaffadors,  who  were  come  from  Carthaee  j  and 
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A.  R.  549.  he  conclncled,   that  they  ought  to  be  made  to  quit 
Ant.^C-    j^^iy  j^ij-^.(C|-|y  .  ^Yi^t  they  fhould  be  fent  under  a  guard 

to  their  fhips  •,  and  that  Scipio  fhould  be  wrote  to,  to 
continue  the  war  without  any  ceiiation."  Lselius  and 
Fulvius  added,  "  That  Scipio  had  not  fuppofed  the 
peace  could  fubfift,  if  Mago  and  Hannibal  fhould 
be  recalled  from  Italy.  That  the  Carthaginians  would 
refufe  no  conditions,  as  long  as  they  expedled  thofe 
two  Generals  and  their  armies :  but  that  they  fhould  no 
fooner  hear,  that  they  were  upon  their  return,  but  they 
would  have  no  regard  to  treaties,  nor  the  gods  them- 
felves,  and  inf!:antly  refume  their  arms."  Every  thing 
well  confidered,  they  adhered  to  the  opinion  of  L^- 
vinus,  and  the  Ambafiadors  were  dilmilTed  without 
obtaining  any  thing,  and  almoft  without  any  anfwer. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Conful  Cn.  Servilius  aifuming 
to  himlelf  the  glory  of  having  reftored  peace  to  Italy, 
went  over  to  Sicily,  with  defign  to  purfue  Hannibal 
Xiv.  XXX.  ^o  Africa.     He  imrgined,  through  a  ridiculous  va- 
^*'  nity,  that  it  was  he  who  had  driven  the  Carthaginian 

General  out  of  Italy,  and  confequently  that  it  was 
neceflary  to  purfue  him.  When  this  news  cam.e  to 
Rome,  the  Senate  were  at  firfl  of  opinion,  that  the 
Prartor  fnould  write  to  the  Conful,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate,  that  he  fhould  return  to  Italy. 
But  the  Pr^tor  having  remonftrated,  that  the  Conful 
would  have  no  regard  to  his  letters,  P.  Sulpicius  was 
declared  Didlator,  who,  in  virtue  of  an  authority  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  the  Conful,  having  obliged  Servilius 
to  return  to  Italy,  paffed  the  refl  of  the  year  with  M. 
Servilius,  his  General  of  the  horfe,  in  vifiting  the  cities 
of  Italy  which  the  war  had  detached  from  the  fervice 
of  the  Romans,  and  in  examining  the  different  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  defedion,  which  misfht  render 
each  of  them  more  or  lefs  criminal. 

During  the  truce,  a  great  convoy,  fent  by  Len- 
tulus,  Prsetor  of  Sardinia,  and  confifting  of  an  hun- 
dred tranfports,  with  twenty  fhips  of  war,  arrived  iii 
Africa,  without  having  ran  any  rifque,  either  from 
the  enem.y  or  the  fea.  Cn.  Odlavius  was  not  fo  for- 
tunate : 
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tunatc  :  for  having  left  Sicily  with  tv/o  hundred  tranf-  A.  R.  5^9^ 
ports  and  thirty  fhips  of  war,  wjien  he  arrived  almoll    ^^^'  ^* 
in   fight  of  Africa  without   any  danger,  he  was   b^- Llw  x.xx* 
calmed ;    and  foon   after  the  wind   becoming  quite  ^+- 
contrary,    difperled   his   tranfports.     As  for  himfelf  ben"!  Puu, 
with  his   o-reat  fliips,  after  havino;  flrufrp-led  a  con-  18—19, 
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fiderable  time  with  the  waves  that  drove  him  back,  539,  '^^* 
by  tlie  help  of  oars  he  arrived  at  the  promontory  of 
Apollo ;  but  the  tranfports  were  mod  of  them  driven 
upon  the  coafl  of  the  iiland  iEgimurus,  which  on  the 
fide  next  the  main  lea  ciofes  the  gulph,  in  which  Car- 
thage is  built,  abont  thirty  miles  from  that  city. 
The  red  were  carried  oppofite  to  that  city,  to  the 
place  called  at  that  time  the  Hot  Baths.  All  this 
palfed  in  the  fight  of  Carthage.  The  people  in  con- 
fequence  ran  to  the  public  place.  The  magillrates 
affembled  the  Senate.  The  multitude,  who  were  in 
the  porch,  prefTed  the  Senators  to  give  the  necelTary 
orders  not  to  let  fo  confiderable  a  prey  efcape,  which 
in  a  manner  came  of  itfelf  into  their  hands.  The 
moil  prudent  reprelented  in  vain,  that  they  had  lent 
to  afk  peace,  and  that  the  time  of  the  truce  was  not 
expired  :  the  people,  mingled  with  the  Senators, 
made  fuch  warm  inftances,  as  at  lafl  obliged  the 
Senate  to  permit  Afdrubal  to  go  with  a  fleet  of  fifty 
fhips  to  the  ifland  i^gimurus,  to  cruize  along  the 
coafts,  and  neighbouring  poits,  in  order  to  pick  up 
the  veiTels  of  the  Romans  which  the  ftorm  had  dif- 
perfed,  and  to  bring  them  to  Carthage.  We  fee  in 
this  an  inftance  of  the  Carthaginian  chara6ler,  greedy 
of  gain  to  madnefs,  and  far  from  nice  in  point  of 
public  faith. 

Scipio  was  the  more  incenfed  on  this  infult  of  the 
Carthaginians,  as  the  truce,  which  he  had  granted  at 
their  earneft  intreaty,  flill  fubfiiled,  and  they  had  not    • 
even  (laid  for  the  return  of  the  Ambafladors  who 
were  gone  to  Rome.     He  fent  three  deputies  to  Car-  LIv.xxx. 
thage,  to  complain  of  this  infraction,  which  deftroyed  ^5-      ^^ 
all  hope  of  concluding  a  peace.     They  were  infulted  e^/^e^z 
on  their  arrival  by  the  multitude  who  affembled  round 

them. 
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A.R.  549.  them,  and  would  perhaps  have  been  more  fo  at  their 
Ant.  c.    return,  if  the  magiilratcs,  at  their  requefl,  had  not 
*°^*      oriven  them  an  efcorte,  which  conduced  them  to  fome 
Imall  diftance  from  the  Roman  camp.     But  in  that 
fhort  fpace,  four  gallies  detached  from  the  Cartha- 
crinian  fleet,  came  to  attack  that  which  carried  the 
ambaffadors.     It  defended   itfelf  vigoroufly  a  great 
while  ;  but  at  length,  to  efcape  the  enemy,  was  forced 
to  run  on  (hore.     Only  the  veflel  was  loft. 
Liv.'ibld.       It  was  after  this  double  infraction  of  the  truce,  that 
Polyb.  XV.  Pulvius  and  Lselius  arrived  from  Rome  in  Scipio's 
^^'  camp  with  the  Carthaginian  deputies.     That  General 

might  have  ufed  reprifals  :  but  having  no  thoughts  of 
revenge,  except  by  excelling  the  Carthaginians  in 
virtue,  and  oppofmg  their  breach  of  faith  with  his 
own  generous  probity,  he  difmilTed  them,  after  having 
told  them  :  "  That  though  the  Carthaginians  had  not 
only  broken  the  truce  by  attacking  his  Ihips,  but  even 
violated  the  law  of  nations  by  attacking  and  infulting 
his  ambafladors  -,  however,  that  he  iliould  not  ad  in 
their  regard  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  Roman  gra- 
vity, or  his  own  generofity."  As  loon  as  they  fet 
out,  he  put  himfelf  into  a  condition  to  continue  the 
war,  as  it  had  began. 

Hannibal  was  almoft  ready  to  land,  when  one  of  the 
mariners,  who  had  got  on  the  top  of  the  maft  to  dif- 
cover  the  land,  told  him  that  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
ral's fhip  ftood  towards  a  ruined  tomb.  Not  liking 
that  omen,  he  ordered  the  pilot  to  fteer  farther  on: 
and  accordingly  he  landed  a  httle  lower,  near  Leptis. 

About  the  end  of  the  ycir  of  v/hich  we  are  fpeaking, 
the  cities  of  Greece  in  alliance  with  the  Roman 
People  fent  deputies  to  Rome,  to  complain  that  their 
lands  had  been  ravaged  by  Philip's  troops,  and  that 
that  prince  had  refuled  to  receive  the  ambafladors 
who  had  been  fent  to  demand  juftice  of  him.  They 
declared  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  had  fent  four  thou- 
fand  men  und^r  the  command  of  Sopater,  with  great 
fums  of  money,  to  aflift  Plannibal  in  Africa.  Upon 
this  news,  the  Senate  was  of  opinion,  that  ambafla- 

2  dors 
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dors  fhould  be  lent  to  him,  to  declare  in  the  name  ofA.  R.  5.19. 
the  Rom.ans,  tliat  luch  conducl  Teemed  to  them  an  ^"''  ^* 
infraction  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  whicn  liad  been 
made  between  them  and  him.  C.  Terentius  Varro, 
C.  Mamilius,  and  M.  Aurelius,  who  were  charged 
with  this  embafTy,  'fet  out  in  three  galleys,  of  iive 
benches  of  oars,  wliich  were  given  them  for  this 
voyage. 

This  fame  year  was  remarkable  for  the  death  of  ^J^-^'^x. 
the  great  Fabius.  He  was  generally  regretted  by  all  ^ 
the  good  citizens.  Every  individual,  with  dellgn  to 
honour  his  memory,  and  to  teftify  their  gratitude  for 
the  confiderable  fervices  which  he  had  rendered  his 
country,  contributed  to  the  expence  of  his  funeral, 
as  to  that  of  their  common  father.  The  People  had 
done  his  grandfather  Fabius  Rullus  the  fame  honour. 

The  Fabius  of  v/hom  we  fpeak  here,  died  in  a  very  val.  Max. 
advanced  ap:e,  if  we  believe  Valerius  Maximus.     Forj^^'Jii  13-  3* 
according  to   that  author,    he  v/as  Augur  fixty  two 
years,  and  no  doubt  he  was  at  man's  eilate  when  he 
entered  upon  that  oiiice :  from  whence  he  concludes 
that  he  had  lived  an  whole  age.     But  this  opinion 
carries  with  it  fome  difficulty.     If  his  life  were  very 
long,   it  was  alio  very  glorious,   from  his  excellent 
qualities  and  great  actions,  v/hich  v/ould  have  deferved 
the  firname  of  Maximum,  Aloft  Great,  though  he  had 
not  found  it  already  eftabliflied  in  his  family.     *"  In 
refpecl  to  the  great  offices,  he  exceeded  his  f  father's 
glory,  and  equalled  that  of  his  grandfather  Rullus, 
who,  as  well  as  himfelf,  had  been   live   tim.es'Conful, 
and  w^as  alfo  firnamed  Maximus,    Rullus  indeed  fought 
more  battles  than  him,  and  gained  more  vid:ories : 


*  Siiperavit  pnterncs  honores,  avitos  jequavlt.  Pluribus  viftoriis 
^  majohbus  pjaliis  avus  inll<?;nl3  Rullus:  led  omnia  eqivire  uuu> 
Loftis  Annibai  notelt.  Cautior  tainen,  quain  promptior  hie  habitus 
fiiit:  S:,  Ijcut  dubites,  utrum  in-.enio  cundiator  t'uerit,  an  quia  iti 
hello  proprie  quod  tuui  gcreb:itur  aptum  erat ;  lie  nihil  certius  eil, 
quam  unurn  homincm  nobis  cunttando  rem  reftitulile,  licut  Enuius 
ait.     Liv. 

f  Fabius  Gurges  was  Conful  only  three  times }  and  Fabius  Can^a- 
tor,  his  fon,  was  lb  live  times, 

Vol.  IV.    "  F  f  but 
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A.  R.  549.  but  to  have  been  capable  of  oppofing  fuch  an  enemj 
jq\  *  as  Hannibal,  is  a  merit  and  title  of  honour  that  may 
ftand  in  comparifon  with  the  greateft  exploits.  He 
fliewed  more  prudence  and  cireumfpedion  than  ardour 
and  vivacity.  It  cannot  well  be  determined,  whether 
this  (low  and  wary  condud:  proGt?eded  from  his  genius 
and  natural   character,  or  whether  it  was   the   con- 

^  juncture  and  nature  of  the  war,  with  which  he  was 

charged,  that  gave  him  this  fpirit  of  precaution  and 
referve.  But  it  is  certain,  that  this  wife  delayer  pre-- 
ferved  the  Commonwealth  by  it,  as  Ennius  obfervea, 
ia  a  vcrfe  in  every  body's  mouth  r 

Unus  hcmo  nobis  cun^ando  rejliluit  rem. 
A.  R.  550.  M.  Servilius.  '     ' 

Ant.  C.  T"      r^  _ 

1 1.  Claudius. 

zoz. 

L'lv.  XXX.       The  new  Confuls  dcfired  with  equal  ardour  to  have- 
*7'  Africa  for  their  province.     The  affair  was  referred  to 

the  people,  who  continued  the  command  to  Scipia. 
The  Senate  was  however  obliged,  without  doubt  by 
their  great  importi^nity,  to  order  tliat  one  of  the  Con- 
fnls  fhould  go  to  Africa  v/ich  a  fieen  of  fifty  galleys, 
all  of  five  benches  of  oars,  and  fliould  have  equal 
authority  with  Scipio.  Lots  determined  that  employ- 
ment to  Ti.  Claudius.  The  other  Conful  had  Etruria 
for  his  province.  To  draw  down  the  protedion  of 
Heaven,  the  Confuls  were  ordered,  before  they  fet 
out  for  the  war,  to  celebrate  games,  and  facrifice  the 
«reat  vi6lims,  which  the  Dictator  T.  ?vlanlius  had  * 
promifed  to  the  gods  in  the  coniulfnip  of  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus  and  T.  Quintius,  in  cafe  ti^  Common- 
wealth fhould  be  in  the  fame  condition  it  then  was  at 
JliJ.  z8.    |-j^e  expiration  of  five  years:  which  was  executed. 

In  the  mean  time,   people  were   divided    between 
hope  and  fear,  and  thofe  two  pafiicns  increafed  every 

*  This  vow  {ho\ild  have  been  acccmplifned  the  year  before,  and 
orders  had  been  given  sccciuingly.  Some  obitacle  evidently  muit 
iiuv^  happened, 

day. 
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day.     "  They  did  not  know  whether  they  fhould  re-  A.R.  55:^. 
ioice  that  Hannibal,  after  havins;  in   a  manner  been  ^'^'^•^' 
in  pofTeflion  of  Italy  during  fixteen  years,    had  at 
length  abandoned  it ;    or  lament  for  his  having  re- 
turned into  Africa  with  his  troops.     They  faid,  that 
the  war,  from  having  changed  its  feat,  was  not  the  lefs 
dangerous.     That  Q^  Fabius,   who  was  lately  dead, 
had  often  foretold,   that  Hannibal  would   be   much 
more  formidable  when  he  fou2;ht  in  defence  of  his 
country,  than  he  was  in  attacking  that  of  an  enemy. 
That  Scipio  had  not  to  deal  with  a  barbarous  king 
like  Syphax,  of  no  experience  in  war,  v;ith  his  father- 
in-law  Afdrubal,   more  difpofed  to   fly  than  to  fightj 
nor  with  a  multitude  of  peafants  drawn   together  in 
hafte,  and  half  armed  :  but  with  Hannibal,   that  fa- 
mous Captain,  who,   to   ufe  the  exprefiion,  was  born 
in  his  father's  tent,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
midfl  of  arms  ♦,  who  had  ferved  from  his  infancy,  and 
commanded  in  chief  from  his  earliefl:  youth  •,  who, 
always  followed   by  vidlory,    had  made   Spain,   the 
Gauls,  and  Italy,  refound  with  nothing  but  his  name, 
and  left  in  all  thofe  provinces  glorious  monuments  of 
his  exploits.     That  he  was  at  the  head  of  foldiers  as 
old  in  fervice  as  himfelf,  enured  to  perils  and  labours 
that  feemed    to  tranfcend  human    force ;    that   had 
a  thoufand  times  been   covered  with  Roman   bloody 
and  carried  with  them  the  fpoils  not  only  of  foldiers, 
but  even  of  Generals.     That  Scipio  would  meet  in 
battle  many  Carthaginians  who  had   killed  Praetors, 
Generals,   and  Confuls,   with   their  own  hands,   that 
were  diflinguifhable   by  crowns,  and  other  military 
rewards,  the  undoubted  proofs  of  their  bravery  •,  wjio 
had  taken  cities,   and  ftormed  camps.     That  all  the 
Roman  magiftrates   together  had  not  fo  m^nny  fafces 
carried  before  them,  as  Hannibal  had  taken  from  the 
Generals  v/hom  he  had  killed  in  different  battles." 

By  this  kind  of  refleclions  they  themfelves  augmented 
their  terror  and  anxietv.  Befides  which,  beino-  accuf- 
tomed  during  many  years  to  fee  war  made,  to  ufe  the 
expreOion,  before  their  eyes  in  different  parts  of  Italy, 

F  f  2  in 
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A.  K.  5 so.  in  a  manner  (lowly  enough,  and  without  hope  of  a 

'^20'^'  ft^^^<^V  ^"^^5  t^^^^^'  attention  and  alarms  redoubled, 
when  they  faw  Scipio  and  Hannibal  upon  the  point 
of  coming  to  blows  in  order  to  terminate  fo  famous  a 
quarrel.  Thofe  themlelves  who  had  the  higheft  opi- 
nion of  Scipio,  and  alTured  themfelves  moil  of  vi6lory, 
felt  their  anxiety  and  terror  exceedingly  increafe,  as 
the  fatal  and  decifive  hour  approached. 

The  Carthaginians  were  very  near  in  the  fame  dif- 
pofition.  Sometimes,  feeing  Hannibal  near,  and  con- 
iidering  the  greatnefs  of  his  military  exploits,  they 
repented  their  having  afked  peace  with  i'o  much, 
eagernefs  ;  fometimes  refiecling  that  they  had  lod  two 
battles ;  that  Syphax,  their  fiiend  and  ally,  v/as  a  pri- 
foner-,  that  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Spain  and 
Italy ;  and  that  all  thefe  difgraces  were  the  eiic6ts  of 
the  valour  and  conducft  of  Scipio,  tJiey  could  not  help 
tremblinr^-,  through  fear  that  the  Fates  had  eiven  birth- 
to  that  General  for  the  ruin  and  deftruction  of  Car- 
thage. 
Polyb.  15.  Hannibal  being  come  to  *  Adrumetum,  gave  his 
.  •:^•  troops  fome  days  reft  after  their  voyage.     But  being 

Liv.xxx.  pj-g(r^(j  l3y  couriers,  fent  to  inform  him  that  all  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carthaq-e  fwarmed  vv'ith  the  enemy, 
he  repaired  to  Zam.a,  marching  with  abundance  ot 
diligence.  That  place  is  but  five  day's  march  from 
Carthage.  From  thence  he  fent  out  ipies,  to  examine 
the  motions  of  the  .enemy  ;  but  thofe  fpies  were  ftopt 
by  the  advanced  cruards  of  the  Romans,  and  carried 
to  Sc.pio.  That  General,  always  full  of  confidence 
and  generoiiiy,  told  tliem,  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  him.  He  <^'^Q.n  put  them  into  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  legionary  Tribunes,  whom  he  ordered  to  carry 
them  into  every  part  of  his  camp,  and  to  fuifer  them 
to  fee  and  examine  every  thing  at  tlieir  pleaiure. 
i\ftcrv/ards,  having  afked  them  whether  they  had  fa- 
tisfied  their  curiolity,  he  gave  them  an  efcorte,  and' 
i<:\\\.  them  back  to  t'lieir  General. 
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Hannibal  heard  nothino;  from  his  fpics  but  bad  ■^•^•5p- 
news;  amongil  the  rcfl:,  that  MafinifTa  arrived  that  ^^^  " 
very  dav,  with  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  foot  and  four 
thoufand  liorfe.  But  what  ftruck.  him  mou,  was 
the  air  of  confidence  and  affu ranee  which  Scipio 
fhevved  -,  and  which  Hannibal  confidered  as  a  proof, 
but  too  Vv-ell  founded,  of  his  enemy's  flrength.  Ac- 
cord insfly,  tiK)uo;h  he  was  the  author  of  the  war,  and 
his  return  had  occalioned  the  iniraction  of  the  truce 
and  put  a  fcop  to  the  negotiations ;  he  flattered  him- 
felf,  that  if  he  treated  of  peace  vvhilfl  he  had  all  his 
forces,  he  fnould  obtain  more  favourable  conditions 
than  if  he  were  overcome.  He  firfc  lent  to  MafinifTa,  ^^P*  . 
putting  him  in  mind  of  his  refidence  at  Carthage  in  ^ic.  p.  To. 
his  early  years,  to  receive  there  an  education  fuitable 
to  his  birth  ;  and  which,  for  that  re^fon,  he  ought  to 
-confider  as  his  fecond  country.  The  only  favour 
he  aiked  of  him  was  to  obtain  him  an  interview  with 
Scipio.  MafinifTa,  v/ho  retained  a  lively  fcnfe  of  gra- 
titude for  the  iuf!:ru(2:ions  he  had  received  at  Carthage, 
and  who  fciil  had  many  friends  at  that  place,  joyfully 
undertook  this  commifllon,  and  told  Scipio  Hannibal's 
rcqueil  •,  which  Scipio  made  no  difticulty  to  comply 
with. 

Thofe  tv/o  Generals,  in  concert,  -encamped  nearer  Polyb.  xv. 
to  each  other,  in  order  to  negotiate  v/ith  more  eafe.  ?^94- 
Scipio's  camp  was  at  a  fmall  difcance  from  Nadagara,  2^, ' 
in  a  place  v\^hich,  befides  other  advantages,  v/as  not 
farther  from  the  water  than  half  a  bov/  Ihot.  Han- 
nibal was  pofted  four  miles  from  thence,  upon  an 
eminence  advantageous  enough,  except  the  necefTity 
of  fetching-  water  a  o^reat  v^av.  Tliey  chofe  for  their 
conference  a  place  fituated  between  the  tvvo  camps, 
and  open  enough  to  leave  no  room  for  apprehending 
any  furprize.  The  next  day  both  quitted  their  camps, 
with  fonie  horfe  wjiom  they  afterwards  made  with- 
draw. Thofe  two  Generals  then,  not  only  the  moil 
illudi  ious  of  their  tinies,  but  comparable  to  the  mofc 
famous  Captains,  and  greatefl  Kings  of  preceding 
ages,  conferred  together,  each  having  an  interpreter. 

F  f  3  They 
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A.R.  550.  They  continued  filent  fome  time,    to  confider  each 
other  attentively,  and  flruck  with  mutual  admiration  : 


202. 


Hannibal  fpoke  firft. 

The  fpeeches  made  by  thefe  two  Generals  to  each 
other  are  in  Polybius  and  Livy.     I  thought  the  reader 
would  not  be  difpleafed  at  my  inferting  them  from         - 
both  in  this  place.     I  lliall  take  party  with  neither,       M 
and  will  not  prejudice  his  judgment.     I  content  my-       ™ 
felf  with  obferving,  that  Polybius  wrote  firft,  and  was 
a  foldier. 

HANNIBAL'S  Speech  from  Polybius,  XV.  694. 

"  I  could  have  been  fmcerely  glad,  that  the 
*'  Romans  and  Carthao-inians  had  never  thoug-ht  of 

CD  O 

*'  extending  their  conquells,  the  firil  beyond  Italy, 
"  and  the  latter  beyond  Africa  •,  and  that  both  had 
"  confined  themfelves  within  thofe  fine  Empires,  of 
*'  which  nature  itfelf  feems  to  have  fixed,  the  bounds 
"  and  limits.  On  both  fides  we  have  been  far  from 
^'  fuch  a  condu6t.  We  firfl:  took  arms  for  Sicily. 
*'  Wc  afterwards  difputed  for  the  dominion  of  Spain. 
^'  At  length,  blinded  by  fortune,  we  rofe  fo  high  as 
'*  to  defire  our  mutual  deftru6lion.  You  have  been 
*'  reduced  to  defend  the  walls  of  your  country  againft 
"•  me  ;  and  we,  in  our  turn,  are  in  the  fame  danger. 
"  It  Hiould  be  high  time,  after  having  appeafed  the 
"  ansrcr  of  the  gods,  for  us  to  think  of  banifhing  at 
^'  length  from  our  hearts  the  obilinate  jealoufy  that 
*''  has  armed  us  hitherto  againft  each  other. 

'^  As  to  m^e,  taught  by  experience  how  high  the 
"  inconftancy  of  fortune  rifcs,  for  how  little  fhe  has 
"  occafion  to  bring  about  the  moft  dreadful  revolu- 
"  tions ',  and  laftly,  what  pleafure  fne  feems  to  take 
*'  in  making  mankind  her  fport,  I  am  much  difpofed 
^^  to  peace.  But  I  much  fear,  Scipio,  that  you  are 
'"  not  in  the  ilime  difpofition.  You  are  in  the  flov>^er 
*■'  of  life  :  you  have  fucceeded  in  all  things  to  your 
*■'  defire  in  Spain  and  Africa ;  and  nothing,  hitherto, 
■^^  has  interrupted  the  courfe  of  your  profperity.    All 

'"  this 
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*'  this  makes  me  apprehend,  that  however  ftrono-  my  A.R.  550. 
"  reafons  to  incline  you  to  a  peace  may  be,  that  you      jo^^' 
will  not  luffer  yourlelf  to  be  perfuaded. 
"  However,  pray  confider  how  little  fortune  is  to 
be  relied  upon.     In  order  to  this  you  need  not  go 
far  for  examples  :  caft  your  eyes  on  me.     I  am  that 
"  Hannibal,  who,  when  become  mailer  of  almoft  all 
Italy  by  the  battle  of  Cannas,  went  fome  time  after 
to  Rome  itfelf,   and  when  incampcd  forty  fladia 
from   that  city,   confidered  myfelf  already  as  the 
"  abfolute  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  the  Romans  and 
"  their  country.    And  now,  at  my  return  into  Africa, 
"  behold  me  obliged  to  come  to  treat  with  a  Roman, 
concerning    the   conditions    upon   which  he  fliall        ' 
vouchlafe  to  grant  me  my  own  fafety,   and  that  of 
"  Carthage.     Let  this  example  teach  you  not  to  in- 
"  dulge  pride,  and  to  refie6l  that  you  are  man. 

"  When  we  deliberate  on  any  affair,  wifdom  re- 
^'  quires,  that  of  advantages  we  fhould  chufe  the 
"  greateft,  and  of  evils  the  leaft.  Now  what  man 
"  of  fenfe  v\^ould,  in  cool  blood,  expofe  himfelf  to 
*'  fo  great  a  danger  as  that  which  threatens  you  ? 
Though  you  fhould  gain  a  victory,  you  would  not 
add  much  either  to  your  ov/n  glory,  or  that  of 
your  country:  whereas,  if  you  ai'c  defeated,  you 
lofe  in  one  moment  all  the  glory  and  renown  you 
have  hitherto  acquired. 
"  But  to  what  does  this  difceurfe  tend  ^  It  is  to  in- 
^'  duce  you  to  agree  to  the  following  conditions  : 
^^  That  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  which  have  here* 
""  tofore  been  the  caufe  of  our  v/ars,  fliall  from  hence- 
forth remain  to  the  Romans,  and  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians fliall  never  take  up  arms  againfl:  them  in 
order  to  difpute  with  them  the  pofleflion  of  all  thofe 
^'  countries ;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  all  the  iflands 
"  between  Italy  and  Africa  fliall  appertain  to  the  Ro- 
''  mans.  Theie  conditions  feem  to  me  to  fuit  both 
'*'  States.  On  the  one  fide,  they  will  fecure  the  Car- 
thaginians for  the  time  to  come  ;  and  on  the  other, 
they  are  very  glorious  fpr  you,    yo-urfelf  in  parti- 

F  f  4  "  cular, 
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A.R.  550.  «  cular,  and  your  whole  Commonv/ealth."     So  Han^ 
^"'-  ^*  nibal  ipoke. 
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SCIPIO's  anfwer  alfo  from  Polybius,  XV, 

6g6^  697. 

Scipio  replied,  "  That  it  had  not  been  the  Romans, 
but  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  occafioned  the  war 
in  Sicily,  and  that  of  Spain  :  that  he  called  Hannibal 
himfelf  to  witnefs  to  this,   who  certainly   could   not 
difown  it :  but   that  the  gods  themfelves  had  deter- 
mined the  qucition,  in  declaring  by  the  faccefs ;  not 
for  the  Carthaginians,  the  authors  of  an  unjuil  war, 
but  for  the  Romans,  who  had  only  defended  them- 
felves.    That,  however,  tliefe  fuccefies  did  not  m.ake 
him  forget  the  inconifancy  of  fortune,  nor  the  uncer- 
tainty ot  human  things/'     Pie  continued,  "  If  before 
"  the  Romans  had  come  to  Africa,  you  had  quitted 
''  Italy,  and  propofed  the  fame  conditions  as  you  now 
*'  offer,  I  do  not  believe  they  would  have  refufed  to 
«••  hearken  to  them.     But  at  prefent,  when  you  have 
''  been  obliged  to  abandon  Italy,  and  we  are  in  Africa 
"  mafters  of  the  field,  the   fcate  of  things  is  much 
''  altered.     We   confented,  at   the  requeil  of  your 
''  fellow-citizens,  who  had  been  defeated,  to  begin  a 
"  treaty  with  them  •,  the  articles  of  which  have  been 
''  reduced  to  VvTiting.     Befides  thole  which  you  pro- 
"  pole,  this  treaty  imported,  that  the  Carthaginians 
"  lliculd  rcftore  us  all  our  prifoners  without  ranfom  -, 
"  that   they   fnould    deliver  up  their  fhips   of  war  ; 
"  that  they  ihould  pay  us  live  thoufand  talents ;  and 
"  that  they  fnould  give  us  hoftr.ges  for  all  this.    Such 
"  are  the  conditions   upon  which  v/e  agreed.     Both 
*'  fides  fent  to  Rome  to  have  them  ratified  by  the  Se- 
«  nate  and  People ;  v/e,  on  our  part,  declaring,  that 
«'  we  approved  them  ;    and  the  Carthaginians   ear- 
"  neftly  defiring  that  they  fhould  be  granted  them. 
"  And  after  the  Senate  and  People  had  given  their 
"  conient,    the    Carthaginians    broke    their    engage- 
"  ment^  and  deceived  us.     What  is  to  be  done  after 

"  this? 
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^^  this  ?  Put  yourfelf  in  my  place,  I  defire  you,  and  ^'^- ^- 55O' 
^'  give  me  an  anrwer.  Muft  we  acquit  them  of  what  "q*,,^' 
*'  is  of  greateil  moment  in  the  treaty  ?  That  would 
"  certainly  be  a  marvellous  expedient  to  teach  them 
"  to  deceive  thole  for  the  future  who  have  obliged 
"  them.  But  you  will  fay,  that  if  they,  obtain  what 
"  they  demand,  they  will  never  forget  fo  great  a  be- 
"  nefit.  Of  this  we  may  judge  from  their  ftill  re- 
"  cent  behaviour.  What  they  afked  with  humble 
"  fupplications  they  obtained  ;  and,  however,  on  the 
'^  flighteft  hopes  your  return  made  them  conceive, 
they  were  the  iinl:  to  treat  us  as  enemies.  If  to  the 
conditions,  which  have  been  repeated  to  you,  fome 
"  other  ftill  more  rigorous  one  fliould  be  added,  in 
"  that  c.de  our  treaty  might  again  have  been  carried 
"  before  the  Roman  People  ;  but  as  you,  on  the 
"  contrary,  retrench  from  thofe  which  have  been 
"  agreed  on  before,  there  is  no  farther  report  to  be 
*'  m.ade  of  it.  If  then  you  aflv  me  in  my  turn  upon 
"  what  I  conclude,  it  is  in  one  word,  that  you  either 
"  miuft  furrender  yourfelf  and  country  at  difcretion, 
"  or  a  battle  muft  decide  in  your  favour." 

Speech  of  HANNIBAL  from  Livy,  XXX.  30. 

"  Since  it  is  the  decree  of  the  fates,  that  after 
"  having  been  the  firft  caufe  of  the  prefent  war,  and 
"  having  had  viclory  fo  often  in  my  hand,  I  fhould 
"  be  reduced  to  take  the  firft  fteps  for  aflving  a  peace, 
"  I  am  highly  glad  that  I  am  to  addrefs  myfelf  to 
"  fuch  a  General  as  you.  You  have  fignalized  your- 
''  fclf  by  many  famous  exploits  ;  but  it  will  not  be 
the  leaft  glorious  circumftance  of  your  life,  that 
Hannibal,  to  whom  the  gods  have  fo  often  granted 
vidiory  over  Roman  Generals,  hath  been  obliged 
to  give  place  to  you  ;  and  that  you  have  terminated 
a  war  that  has  been  memorable  by  the  defeats  of 
you,  before  it  was  fo  by  thofe  of  us.  And  what 
may  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  caprice  and  fport  of 
fortune  is,    that  your  father  was  the  firft  of  the 

''  Roman 
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A,R.  5p-  «<  Roman  Generals  that  I  met  in  arms,  and  that  I  am 
"^202,^'    "  "o^^  come  without  arms  to  meet  his  fon,  in  order 
"  afk  peace  of  him. 

"  It  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  the  gods  had  infpired 
*'  our  forefathers  with  a  fpirit  of  moderation  and 
'«  peace,  and  that  you  had  confined  yourfelves  within 
*"  the  bounds  of  Italy,  and  we  within  thofe  of  Africa. 
*^  For  indeed  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  of  which  fortune 
"  made  you  mailers,  are  but  fmall  amends  for  the 
*'  many  confiderable  fleets,  numerous  armies,  and 
*'  great  Captains,  which  thofe  two  provinces  have 
*'  cofl.  But  let  us  leave  the  pail,  which  may  be 
*'  blamed,  but  cannot  be  altered.  Our  fuccefles  have 
"  been  equal  hitherto  •,  and  by  attacking  each  other 
''  in  our  leveral  countries,  we  have  expofed  ourfelves 
*'  to  perifh  in  our  own.  Rome  has  feen  the  Cartha- 
*'  ginian  armies  encamped  at  her  gates,  and  at  the 
*'•  foot  of  her  walls  j  and  we  now  hear  at  Carthage 
'*  the  noife  of  the  arms  and  camp  of  the  Romans. 

''  We  now  treat  of  peace  at  the  time  when  you  are 
"  at  the  height  of  fuccefs,  that  is,  at  a  conjundure 
*'  which  is  now  as  contrary  to  us  as  it  is  favourable  to 
you.  You  and  I,  v/ho  treat  of  it,  are  certainly  the 
perfons  who  have  mofl  interefl  that  it  fliould  be 
fpeedily  terminated,  and  mod  authority  not  to  be 
^^  difclaimed  by  our  Commonwealths.  In  order  to 
"  conclude  it,  we  want  only  a  difpofition  of  mind 
"  not  defirous  to  retard  it.  As  to  me,  who  return  in 
"  an  advanced  age  into  my  country,  after  having  left 
"  it  almoil  in  my  infancy,  during  fo  great  a  length 
*'  of  time,  I  have  learnt,  from  the  different  iliccelTes  I 
"  have  had,  to  confide  more  in  reafon  and  prudence 
*'  than  in  chance  and  fortune.  lam  afraid  that  you 
''  have  not  the  fame  fentiments,  and  that  your  youth, 
"  and  the  good  fortune  that  has  hitherto  always  at- 
•*'  tended  you,  infpire  you  with  lofty  thoughts,  that 
*'  are  averfe  to  peace  and  moderation.  Adverfity 
*'  feldom  affects  the  minds  of  thole  who  have  never 
*'  been  unfortunate.  You  are  at  this  time  what  I  was 
''  form-erly  at  Thralymenus  and  CanncC.     You  had 

^*  fcarce 
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<'  fcarce  learnt  to  obey,  when  the  command  of  ar-A.R.  553. 
"  mies  was  confided  to  you  -,  and,  fince  then,  you  ■^"^"  ^' 
*'  have  fucceeded  beyond  your  hopes  in  all  the  enter- 
"  prizes  you  iiave  formed,  however  bold  they  were. 
^'  The  very  calamities  of  your  family  you  have  made 
"  conduce  to  your  glory,  you  have  avenged  the 
deaths  of  your  father  and  uncle,  and  given  the 
whole  univerfe  a  fhining  proof  of  your  valour  and 
piety.  After  having  driven  four  Carthaginian  ar- 
mies out  of  Spain,  you  have  recovered  thofe  pro- 
vinces, which  the  Romans  had  loft  juft  before. 
'"  You  have  been  made  Conful ;  and  in  conjundures 
*<  wherein  all  the  other  Generals  had  not  courage 
"  enough  to  defend  Italy,  you  have  been  fo  bold  to 
"  come  to  Africa ;  where  you  no  fooner  arrived,  but 
"  after  having  fuccefTively  defeated  two  armies,  after 
"  having  burnt  and  taken  two  camps  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant,  after  having  taken  Syphax,  the  moft  power- 
ful King  of  the  whole  country,  and  reduced  a  great 
*'  number  of  cities,  as  well  of  his  dominions  as  ours, 
"  into  fubjedion  ;  you  at  length  have  forced  me 
«'  from  Italy,  of  which  I  had  been  fixteen  years  in 
^'  pofttflion. 

"  You  *  therefore  may  be  more  allured  by  the 
"  charms  of  victory  than  the  fweets  of  peace.  I 
"  know  the  character  of  the  Romans  :  you  are  more 
>'  affedted  with  the  glorious  than  the  folid.  And,  as 
*'  to  myfelf,  in  happier  times  I  was  foothed  with  the 
"  fame  illufions.  If  the  gods  with  good  fortune  gave  - 
**  us  alfo  right  reafon  and  underftanding,  v/e  fhould 
"  think  of  what  might  happen  hereafter,  as  well  as 
"  what  has  happened  heretofore.  Not  to  propofe 
"  the  example  of  fo  many  other  Captains,  mine  alone 
**  may  teach  you  the  various  revolutions  of  fortune  : 
*'  Me,  whom  you  faw,  not  long  fince,  encamped  be- 

*  Poteft  vi6loriam  malle,  qunm  pacem,  animus.     Novi  vobis  fpi- 
;-itus  magis  magnos,  quam  utiles.    Et  mihi  talis  aliqiiando  fortiina  af- 
fulfit.     Quod  li  in  lecundis  rebus  bonam  quoque  mentem  darent  dii, 
non  ea  folum  quae  eveniflent,  led  etiam  ea  quse  evenire  poiTunt,  repu-" 
taremus. 

*'  twcen 
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A.R.  550  "  tween  Rome  and  the  Anio,  upon  the  point  of 
Ant.  c.  ^(,  fcalinoc  the  walls  of  that  city.  You  fee  me  now, 
*'  after  having  loft  two  illuftrious  brothers,  trembling 
"  for  Carthage,  already  almoft  befieged,  and  reduced 
*'  to  defire  you  to  fpare  my  country  the  alarms  which 
*'  I  have  given  yours. 

*'  The  more  fortune  fmiles  upon  us,  the  lefs  v/c 
*'  ought  to  truft  her.     Now  when  you  are  profperous 
*'  in  every  thing,  and  our  condition  is  doubtful,  peace 
*'  will  be  glorious  to  you  who  give  it ;  whereas  to  us 
"  who  afk  it,  it  will  be  more  neceiTary  than  honour- 
able.    A   certain  peace  is  better  than  a  dubious 
vi6i:ory.     The  lirft  depends  on  you,  the  other  is  in 
the  power  of  the  gods.     Do  not  expofe  yourfelf  to 
''  lofe  in  one  moment  what  you  have  been  fo  many 
^'  years   acquiring.      When   you    reded:  upon   your 
*'  ftrength,  confider  alfo  the  inconftancy  of  fortune, 
'^  and  the  imcertainty  of  battle.     There  v/ill  be  arms 
'^  and  men  on  both  fides.     In  war,  efpecially,  events 
''  leaft  anfwer  the  hopes  vrith  which  men  flatter  them- 
"  felves.     Vidlory,  fuppofing  it  declares  for  you,  will 
"  not  add  fo  much  to  tlie  advantages  that  peace  fcr 
*'  cures  you,  as  bad  fuccefs  will  diminifli  them.     A 
"  finglc  moment  may  deprive  you  both  of  all  your 
*'  pail  acquifitions  and  all  you  may  hope  for  the  fu- 
"  ture.     In  making  peace,  Scipio,  it  is  you  who  de- 
"  cide  your  own  fate  :  in  fighting,  the  gods  will  dii- 
"  pofe  of  it.     Rcgulus  had  been,  in  the  very  country 
"  where  we  now  are,  one  of  the  mofc  glorious  exam- 
**  pies  of  valour  and  good  fortune,  if,  after  having 
"-  overcome  our  fathers,  he  had  granted  them  peace. 
"  But,  by  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  dazzled  by  profpe- 
^'  rity,  and  not  having  made  a  moderate  ufe  of  his 
*'  good  fortune,  his  fall  was  the  more  deplorable,  as 
"  it  was  from  the  exalted  height  to  which  fortune  had 
^'  raifed  him. 

"  I  know  that  it  is  for  him  who  gives  peace  to  pre- 
*'  fcribe  the  conditions ;  but  perhaps  we  are  not  un- 
*^  worthy  of  determining  the  punifliment  we  deferve 
"  to  undergo  ourfelves.    We  confent  that  you  remain 
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"  mailers  of  all  the  countries  which  have  given  occa-  A.R.  550* 

"  fian  for  the  war  :  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  all    ^^^'  ^' 

the  iflands   between  Africa   and    Italy.     Confined 

within  the  narrow  bounds  of  Africa,  we  fhali  fee, 

fince  it  is  the  will  of  the  gods,  the  Romany  extend 

their  fway,  both  by  fea  and  land,  over  many  fo- 


*'  reign  nations. 


I  agree,  that  in  effedl  of  the  little  fmcerity  that 
has  been  fhewn  during  the  truce,  and  of  the  fteps 
which  have  been  taken  for  obtaining  peace,  the 
"  faith  of  the  Carthaginians  may  be  fufpc(5led  by 
you.  But  the  obfervation  of  a  treaty  depends  much 
upon  the  authority  of  thofe  that  have  concluded  it. 
I  am  {nformed,  that  what  principally  induced  your 
Senators  to  refufe  it  us,  was  the  want  of  dignity  in 
*'  the  AmbaiTadors  v/ho  were  fent  to  negotiate  it.  At 
*'  prefent  it  is  Hannibal  v/ho  afics  it,  becaufe  he  be- 
"  lieves  it  advantao;eous  :  and  the  fame  advantages 
''  which  induce  him  to  afl<.  it,  will  aifo  induce  him  to 
keep  it.  And  as  I  have  fo  afted  as  to  give  none 
occafion  to  complain  of  the  confequences  of  a  war 
of  which  I  was  author,  till  the  gods  themfelves 
feemed  to  envy  my  glory  •,  I  fhall  alfo  fpare  na 
pains  that  none  may  have  caufe  to  complain  of  a 
peace  obtained  by  me." 


(C 
(Li 


SCIFIO's  anfwer,  alfo  taken  from  Livr,  XXX.  31. 

"  I  well  knew  Hannibal,  that  it  was  the  hopes  of 
your  return  that  induced  the  Carthao-inians  to  break 
the  truce,  which  had  lately  been  made  •,  and  to  re- 
nounce the  peace,  which  feemed  upon  the  point  of 
being  concluded.  And  you  do  not  depart  from 
this  yourfelf,  when  you  reti-ench  from  the  condi- 
"  tions  all  that  was  at  firft  granted,  and  leave  us 
only  what  was  long  before  in  our  poHeHion.  For 
the  refb,  as  you  have  m.ade  your  country  fenfible 
of  the  load  you  have  taken  off  their  fhoulders,  it  is 
my  part  to  prevent  the  advantages  they  ceded  to 
us  by  the  intended  treaty,  as  they  are  now  fuppref- 

"  led. 
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A.R.  55©.  "  fed,  from  being  the  reward  of  their  perfidy.     Youf 
nt.  c.    tc  Carthaginians  do  not  delerve  that  the  firft  conditi- 
"  ons  jfhould  be  granted  them ;  and  they  exped:  that 
"  their  fraud  fhould  turn  to  their  benefit.     It  was  not 
the  defire  of  poffeffing  Sicily  that  induced  our  fa- 
thers to  carry  their  arms  thither ;  nor  to  conquer 
Spain  that  they  went  to  that  country.     It  was,  on 
one  fide,  the  preffing  danger  of  the  Mamertines, 
"  our  allies  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  cruel  ruin  of  Sa- 
guntum,  that  juflly  and  equitably  armed  us.     You 
yourfelf  confefs  that  you  were  the  aggrefTors,  and 
"  the  gods  have  clearly  attefted  it,  in  granting  thofe, 
"  who  had  right  on  their  fide,  the  advantage  in  the 
"  firft  war  •,  as  they  again  both  do  and  will  grant  it 
*'  in  this. 

"  As  for  me,  I  neither  forget  human  frailty,  nor 
"  the  inconftancy  of  fortune  ;  and  I  know  that  our 
"  defigns  are  liable  to  a  thoufand  mifcarriages.     And 
I  further  admit,  that  if  you  had  voluntarily  quitted 
Italy  before  I  came  to  Africa,  and  had  come  to  afk 
me  to  make  peace,  in  that  cafe  I  fliould  not  have 
been  able  to  rejed:  your  propofals,  without  giving 
you  room  to  accufe  me  of  haughtinefs  and  violence. 
"  But  as  it  is  againft  your  will,  and  after  a  long  re- 
fiftance,  that  I  have  forced  you  to  quit  your  prey, 
and  to  return  to  Africa ;  fuffcr  me  to  tell  you,  that 
I  am  not  bound  by  any  good  reafon  to  comply  with 
your  defire.     Therefore,  in  cafe  fome  new  article 
be  added  to  the  firft  conditions  (you  know  them) 
by  way  of  reparation  for  our  fhips  taken  with  their 
lading,    and  for  the   infult  committed   upon   our 
"  Ambafladors  during  the  truce,  I  ftiall  confult  my 
council  of  war  upon  it.     But  if  thofe  firft  conditi- 
ons feem  too  hard,    prepare  for  the  war,  as  you 
cannot  fuiTer  the  terms  of  peace." 
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After  thefe  fpeeches,  the  two  Generals  returned  to 
the  detachments  they  had  left  at  a  diftance  ;  and  de- 
clared, that  the  interview  having  been  ineffectual,  it 
v/as  abfoluiely  neceffarv  to  come  to  blows. 

As 
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As  foon  as  they  arrived  in  their  camps,  "  they  or-  A,  R.  550^ 
clered  their  foldiers  to  prepare  their  arms  and  courage   ^"^'  ^' 
for  a  battle,  which  was  upon  the  point  of  deciding  Liv.  xxx. 
the  fate  of  both  People  by  an  irretrievable  vidory.  J/- 
That  before  the  end   of  the  next  day  it  would   hQ  cysl  '^^* 
known,  whether  Rome  or  Carthage  fhould  give  the 
law,  not  only  to  Africa  or  Italy,  but  to  the  whole 
Univcrfe,  which  would  be  the  reward  of  this  battle. 
That  the  danger  which  menaced  the  conquered  was 
equal  to  the  advantage  that  would  attend  the  vidlors.*' 
And,  accordingly,  the  Romans,  if  they  were  unfuc- 
cefsful,  had  no  means   to  efcape  from  an  unknown 
country  of  the  enemy :  and  the  Carthaginians,  after 
having  employed  their  fole  and  lail  refource  in  vain, 
could  not   fail  of  being  ruined  if  they  were  over- 
come. 

The  next  day,  the  two  greatefl  Generals  of  the 
two  moft  potent  people  of  the  world,  and  the  two 
moil  warlike  arniies  that  ever  were,  advanced  into^he 
open  field  to  an  adlion,  which  on  both  fides  w^as  to 
crown  the  glory  they  had  already  acquired  by  fo  many 
exploits,  or  to  obliterate  it  for  ever. 

Scipio  drew  up  his  troops  in  the  following  man-  Polyb.  xv, 
ner.     He  polled  the  Plaftati  in  the  front  line,  leaving  ^97- 
intervals  between  the  cohorts:  in  the  fecond  he  placed  32^'  ^^^' 
the  Principes,  with  their  cohorts  not  behind  the  fpaces  App.  izs, 
of  the  nrll  line,  as  was  the  cuflom  of  the  Romans, 
but  behind  the  cohorts  of  that  front  line,  in  order  to 
leave  openings  for  tlie  elephants  of  the  enemy,  v/hich 
were  very  numerous.     The  Triarii  formed  the  third 
line  in  the  fame  order,  and  ferved  as  a  cor;s  de  referve. 
He  placed  LjeHus  on  the  left  wing  with  the  Italian 
cavalry,  and  MafmiiTa  on  the  right  with  his  Numidi- 
ans.     In  the  fpaces  of  the  front  line  he  placed  li^ht- 
armed  foldiers,  and  ordered  them  to  begin  tile  battle, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  'if  they  could  not  fuilain  the 
charge  of  the  elephants,  they  fhould  retire,  fuch  of 
them  as  were  moil  fpeedy,   behind  the  v/iiole  army        ^ 
through  the  fpaces  that  divided  it  in  right  lines  ;  and 
thofc  v/ho  fliould  find  themfelves  too  much  preffed, 


throu;^h 
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A.R.  550.  through  the  fpaces  between  the  liPiCs  on  the  right  and 
Ant.^c.    |g£^^  j^  order  to  leave  thole  animals  a  paffage,    in 
which  they  would  be  expofed  to  the  darts  difcharged 
upon  them  on  all  Fides. 
Polyb.  XV.      As  to  Hannibal,  in  order  to  give  the  enemy  more 
^?9-     ^    terror,  he  placed  in  that  front  his  fourfcore  elephants, 
2«.  *  "  ""  a  num.ber  which  he  never  had  before  in  any  battle. 
In  the  iiril  line  he  polled  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the 
Ligurians  and  Gauls,  with  the  Balearians  and  Moors, 
who  amounted  in  all  to  twelve  thoufand  men.     The 
fecond  line,  in  which  the  principal  force  of  the  army 
confided,  was  compofed  of  Africans  and  Carthagi- 
nians.    He  polled  the  troops  he   had   brought  with 
him  from  Italy  in   the  third  line,  and  placed   them 
above  a  *  ftadium  from  the  fecond  line.     He  placed 
the  Numidian  cavalry  upon  the  left  v/ing,  and  the 
Carthaginian  upon  the  right. 

Such  was  the  order  of  battle  of  the  two  armies.  I 
could  havev/illied  that  Polybius,  or  Livy,  had  told  us 
the  exa6l  number  of  the  troops  on  both  fides.   Appian 

cjives  Hannibal  in  all  fiftv  thoufand   men,  and  four- 

.  ■'. 

fcore  elephants ;  and  Scipio  about  twenty-three  thou- 
fand foot,  and  fifteen  hundred  R.oman   and   Italian 
horfe,  without  including   MafiniiTa's  very  numerous 
cavalry,  and  fifteen  hundred  horfe  of  another  Numii- 
dian  Prince. 
Pclyb.  XV.      Before  the  battle  began,  tlie  Generals  on  both  fides 
^98, 699.  ^qq]^  f^^^Q  i-Q  animate  their  troops.     Hannibal,  befides 
32/33."'  enumerating  the  vi6lorics  he  had  gained  over  the  Ro- 
-^PP-  ^3-    mans,  the  Generals  he  had  killed,   the  armies  he  had 
'       cut  to  pieces,  ufed  different  motives  for  exhorting  an 
army  to  fight  well,  compofed  of  nations  that  differed 
from  each  other  in  their   language,  cuiloms,    laws, 

*  Livy  only  fays,  that  Kannibal  left  a  (rnxW  diftance  between  thefe 
two  lines  :  **  inodico  inde  intervallo  relii^^o."  He  adds,  that  moft  of 
thefe  Italian  foldiers  had  follovv'cd  Ilanmbal  rather  through  neceiTity 
than  inclination  :  and  in  the  iequel  he  iiiys,  that  he  plr.ced  thnn  in 
the  rear,  and  at  ferae  diftance,  becauie  he  did  not  know  whether  hs 
was  to  confider  them  as  fiiends  or  enemies  ;  "  Italicos  intervallo 
"  quoqiie  dircmptos,  iiicertos  focii  an  hcfies  ef.eut."  Polybius  fays 
nothing  of  ail  this, 

habits, 
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habits,  and  arms,  and  who  had  not  the  fame  intereft  A.u.  550' 
in  making  war.  "  He  promifed  the  auxiliary  troops,  ^^I'J^" 
befides  their  ufual  pay^  great  rewards  out  of  the  fpoils 
of  the  enemy.  He  fharpened  the  hatred  which  the 
Gauls  naturally  had  for  the  Roman  name.  He  of- 
fered the  Ligurians  the  fertile  countries  of  Italy  in- 
Head  of  the  barren  mountains  they  inhabited.  He 
made  the  Moors  and  Numidians  apprehend  the  tyran- 
nical fway  of  MafmilTa.  As  to  what  regarded  the 
Carthaginians,  he  reprefented  to  them,  that  they 
were  to  defend  the  walls  of  their  country,  their 
houfhold  gods,  their  fathers  and  mothers,  wives  and 
children.  That  there  was  no  medium  :  that  thev 
were  that  day,  either  to  lofe  life  and  liberty  by  their 
defeat,  or  to  acquire  the  empire  of  the  univerfe  by 
their  vi6lory."  He  made  ufe  of  interpreters,  in  order 
to  be  underftood  by  the  different  nations. 

Scipio,  on  his  fide,  "  put  the  Romans  in  mind  of 
the  vi6tories  they  had  gained  in  Spain,  and  lately  in 
Africa.  He  infilled  much  upon  the  confeflion  Ilan- 
nibal  had  made,  againft  his  will,  of  his  weaknefs,  by 
afking  peace.  He  animadverted  to  them,  that  they 
were  now  upon  the  point  of  puttingan  end  to  the  war 
and  their  labours :  that  the  ruin  and  fpoils  of  Car- 
thage, and  their  return  into  their  country,  was 
now  in  their  own  hands."  And  *  all  this  he  faid  with 
the  air  and  tone  of  a  conqueror. 

Every  thing  being  ready  for  the  battle,  and  the  Polyb  xv. 
Numidian  cavalry  on   both  fides  havin^;  lonp-  fkir-  700—702. 

.  00  IjIV.  XXX. 

miflied,  Hannibal  gave  orders  for  the  elephants   to  33—35. 
move  againft  the  enemy.     The  Romans  immediately  ^-PP- ^3— 
made  the  trumpets  found,  and  at  the  fame  time  raifed" 
fuch  great  cries,  that  the  elephants,  which  advanced 
againft  the  right  of  the   Romans,  turned  back,  and 
put  the  Moors  and  Numidians,  that  formed  Hanni- 
bal's left,  into  diforder.     MafinifTa  feeing  their  con- 
fufion,  eafily  put   them   entirely    to  the   rout.     The 

■*  Celfus  hsEc  corpore,  valtuque  ita  Iscto,  lit  vicifle  jam  credere:, 
dicebat. 

Vol.  IV.  Q  g  reft 
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AR.  550.  reft  of  the  elephants  advanced  betv/een  the  two  armies 
^^  *  into  the  plain,  and  fell  upon  the  light-armed  Romans, 
of  which  they  crulhed  a  great  number  to  death  \  not- 
withftandino-  the  continual  fhower  of  darts  difcharored 
upon  them  from  all  fides.  At  length,  being  terrified, 
fome  of  them  ran  through  the  fpaces  Scipio  had  pru- 
dently left ;  and  others  in  their  flight  returned  upon 
their  own  right  wing,  purfued  by  the  Roman  horfe, 
who  with  their  fpears  drove  them  quite  out  of  the 
field  of  battle.  L^lius  took  this  inftant  for  charging 
the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  v/ho  turned  about  and  fled 
full  fpecd.  He  purfued  them  warmly,  whilft  Maii- 
nifl^a  did  the  fame  on  his  fide. 

The  army  of  the  Carthaginians  was  uncovered  on 
the  right,  and  left  by  its  cavalry.     The  infantry  then 
on  both  fides  advanced  fiowly  and  in  good  order,  ex- 
cept tliat  Vv^hich  Hannibal  had  brought  from  Italy, 
which  formed  the  third  line,  and  continued  in  its  firft 
poft.     When  they  wxre  near  each  other,  the  Romans 
raifing  great   cries    according  to   their  cufiom,  and 
ftriking  their  fwords  upon  their  fliields,  charged  the 
enemy  with  vigour.     On  the  fide  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans, the  body  of  foreign  troops  that  formed  the  front 
line  alfo  railed  great  cries,  but  confufed  and  diflx)nant 
from  each  other,  becaufe  they  were  all  of  difl^erent  na- 
tions.    As  they  could  ufe  neither  fwords  nor  javelins, 
and  they  fought  hand  to  hand,  the  ftrangers  at  firft 
had  fome  advantage  over  the  Romans  by  their  agility 
and  boldnefs,  and  wounded  a  great  number.     How- 
ever, the  latter  having  the  fuperiority  by  their  good 
order  and  the  nature  of  their  arms,  gained  ground, 
fupported  by  the  fecond  line,  who  followed,  and  in- 
ceifimtly    encouraged    them    to    fight   with   valour ; 
whereas  the  ftrangers  being  neither  followed  nor  af- 
filled  by  the  Carthaginians,  whofe  inaction  on  the 
contrary  intimidated  them,  loft  courage,  gave  way, 
and  believing  themfelves  openly  abandoned  by  their 
own  troops,  fell  in  retiring  upon  their  fecond   line, 
and  attacked  it  in  order  to  open  themfelves  a  pafiage. 
The  latter  found  themfelves  obliged  to  defend  their 
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lives  courageoufly;  fo  that  the  Carthaginians,  attacked  A.R.5^o. 
by  the  llrangers,  contrary  to  their  expedtation,  faw  ^^^'  ^* 
they  had  two  enemies  to  fight,  their  own  troops  and 
the  Romans.  'Quite  out  of  their  fenfes,  and  in  a 
manner  tranfported  with  fury,  they  made  a  great 
Daughter  of  both,  and  put  the  Haftati  into  diforder. 
Thofe  who  commanded  the  Principes,  that  is,  the 
fecond  line,  having  made  their  troops  advance,  rallied 
them  without  difficulty.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
flrangers  and  Carthaginians  fell  in  this  place,  partly 
cut  in  pieces  by  one  another,  and  partly  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Hannibal  v/ould  not  fuffer  thofe  that  fled  to 
mingle  with  thofe  that  remained,  left  full  of  terror  as 
they  were,  and  covered  with  wounds,  they  might  in- 
duce diforder  amongft  thofe  who  had  received  no  blow 
hitherto  ^  he  even  ordered  the  front  rank  to  prefent 
their  pikes,  which  obliged  them  to  retire  along  the 
wings  into  the  plain. 

The  fpace  between  the  two  armies  being  then  co- 
vered with  blood,  and  with  the  dead  and  wounded, 
Scipio  was  in  perplexity  enough  :  for  he  did  not  know 
how  to  make  his  troops  move  in  good  order  over  that 
confufed  heap  of  arms  and  dead  bodies,  ftill  bleed ino-, 
and  lying  upon  each  other.  He  ordered  the  w^ounded 
men  to  be  carried  behind  the  army ;  the  retreat  to  be 
founded  for  the  Haftati,  who  were  purfuing  the  ene- 
my ;  pofted  them  oppofite  to  the  centre  of  the  enemy, 
in  expectation  of  a  new  charge,  and  made  the  Prin- 
cipes and  Triarii  advance  on  both  wings.  ■ 

When  they  were  upon  the  fame  front  with  the 
Haftati,  a  new  battle  began  between  the  two  armies. 
The  infantry  alternately  gave  way,  and  returned  to 
the  charge  with  great  courage  and  vigour.  As  num- 
ber, refolution,  and  arms  were  equal  on  both  fides, 
and  they  fought  with  ftich  obftinacy  that  they  fell  in 
their  pofts  rather  than  give  way,  the  fate  of  the  battie 
was  long  doubtful,  and  it  could  not  be  conjedlured 
which  fide  would  remain  mafters  of  the  field.  Thin<i-s 
being  in  this  ftate,  Lrelius  and  MafmilTa,  after  having 
purfued  the  enemy's  cavalry  a  confidcrable  time,  rc- 
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A.R.  550.  turned  very  opportunely  for  attacking  the  infantry  in 
Ant.c.    ^j^g  j.g^j.^     'pj^J3  i^^  charge  decided  the  vidlory.     A 

areat  number  of  the  Carthaginians  were  killed  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  where  they  were  furrounded  on  ail  fides. 
Many  of  them  having  difperfed  in  the  plains  round 
about,  were  cut  off  by  the  Roman  cavalry  that  occu- 
pied all  the  country.  The  Carthaginians  left  above 
twenty  thoufand  dead  upon  the  fpot,  as  v/ell  of  their 
own  citizens  as  allies.  Alnioil  as  many  were  taken, 
with  an  hundred  and  thirty  eniigns  and  ftandards,  and 
eleven  elephants.  The  vidlors  loft  only  fifteen  hun- 
dred men.  Thus  ended  this  great  action,  which  very 
much  contributed  to  render  the  Romans  mailer  of 
the  world. 

After  the  battle,  Scipio  caufed  the  Carthaginians 
who  had  eicaped  to  be  purfued,  plundered  their  camp, 
i,lv.  XXX.  and  then  returned  to  his  own.     As  to  Hannibal,  he 
35-  retreated  without  lofmg  time,  with  a  fmall  number  of 

horfe,  and  efcaped   to  Adrumettum,  *  after  having 
tried   both  before  and  during  the  battle  all   pofTible 
^     means  for  obtaining   the  vi6lory.     He   particularly 
Hiewed  fmgular  addrefs  and  conlummate  prudence  in 
his  order  of  battle,  and  in  the  difpofition  of  his  troops. 
And  this  praife  he  received  from  the  mouth  of  Scipio 
himfelf,  and  of  all  experienced  officers. 
Polyb.  XV.      Polybius  affirms  the  lame  of  him,   and  exprefles 
702.  himfelf  as  follows.     Hannibal  may  be  faid  on  this 

occafion  to  have  done  every  thing  that  was  poffible, 
or  could  be  expedled  from  a  General  of  fo  great 
e'kperience  in  the  art  of  war,  and  of  fo  juft  a 
reputation  for  prudence  and  valour.  He  iirft  had 
an  interview  with  Scipio,  to  endeavour  to  terminate 
the  war  in  his  own  perfon.  This  was  not  diffionou?- 
ing  his  former  exploits :  it  was  diffiding  in  fortune, 
and  putting  himfelf  upon  his  guard  againfi:  the  un- 
certainty and  caprice  of  war..     In  the  battle,  he  adted 

*  Omnia  &  in  praclio,  &  ante  aciem,  priufq^iiam  excederet  pugna, 
expertus  ;  Sc  confefTione  etiam  Scipionis,  omniumque  peritorum 
rn-ilitia;,  illam  laudem  adeptws-,  fijigulari  arte  aciem  ilia  die  iiiltrux- 
iJie.    Liv. 

in 
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in  fuch  a  manner,  that  bein^i  to  ufe  the  fame  arms  as  A.  R-ss^- 
the  Romans,  he  could  not  have  behaved  better.  The  ^^^^  ' 
Roman  order  of  battle  is  very  hard  to  break.  Wich 
them,  the  army  in  general,  and  every  corps  in  par- 
ticular, fight  on  whatever  fide  the  enemy  advances  : 
becaufe  they  are  lb  drawn  up,  that  the  cohorts  neareft 
the  danger  always  face  all  together  towards  the  fide 
neceflary.  Befides  whicli,  their  armour  gives  them 
abundance  of  confidence  and  boldnefs  •,  the  largenefs  ' 
of  their  fhields,  and  the  ilrength  of  their  fwords,  con- 
tributing very  much  to  make  them  firm  in  battle,  and 
hard  to  be  defeated.  Hannibal  however  ufed  all  pof- 
fible  means  for  overcoming  all  thefe  obflacles.  He 
had  drawn  together  a  great  number  of  elephants,  and 
had  placed  them  in  the  front  of  his  army,  to  difoi"der 
and  break  the  battle  of  the  Romans.  By  pofbing  the 
mercenary  Grangers  in  the  front  line,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians behind  them,  his  firft  view  Vv'as  to  tire  the 
enemy,  and  blunt  their  fwords  in  efi-edl  of  the  flaughter. 
Befides  which,  by  placing  the  Carthaginians  between 
two  lines,  he  reduced  them  to  the  necefiity  of  fight- 
ing, according  to  Homer's  maxim.  And  lallly,  he  niad.  Lib. 
had  placed  at  a  certain  diflance  the  braved  and  firmed  ^^'*  "^'-  -57. 
of  his  troops,  in  order  that  feeing  the  event  at  di- 
ftance,  and  being  entirely  frefh,  they  might,  when 
the  favourable  moment  fhould  arrive,  fall  wnth  valour 
upon  the  enemy.  If  this  hitherto  invincible  Hero, 
after  having  done  all  that  v/as  pofiibie  in  the  cafe,  was 
however  overcome,  he  is  not  to  be  reproached  on 
that  account.  Fortune  fometimes  oppofes  the  de- 
figns  of  Great  men  ^  befides  it  not  feldom  happens,  that 
an  able  General  is  defeated  by  one  more  able  than 
himfelf. 

I  thought  it  proper  to  repeat  this  refledlion  from 
Polybius,  upon  the  ability  which  Hannibal  fhewed  in 
the  difpofition  of  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Zama.  I 
leave  it  to  perfons  of  more  (Ivill  in  the  art  of  war  to 
determine  of  this  •  for  the  thing  has  fome  difficulty  : 
for  my  part,  I  only  repeat  the  opinions  of  authors, 
•without  pretending  to  vouch  for  them. 
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SECT.     IV. 

Hannibal  returns  to  Carthage.  Scipio prepares  to  befiegf. 
Carthage,  Amhajfadcrs  from  Carthage  come  to  him  to 
ajk  peace.  Numtdians  defeated^  Conditions  of  peace 
propofed  by  Scipio  to  the  Carthaginians.  Gifgo  oppofes 
it.  Hawnbal  fiknces  him.  ^he  fieet  cf  Claudius  Nero 
meets  with  a  great  florm.  Scipio's  vi^lory  declared  at 
Rome  occafiins  great  joy  there.  Difpute  concerning  the 
difirihiiiion  of  the  provinces.  The  Senate  firfi  gives 
Philip's  ambafj'adors  audience^  and  then  thofe  of  Car- 
thage. Peace  granted  to  the  Carthaginians.  Prifoners 
refiored  to  the  Carthaginians  ivithout  ranfom.  The 
Amhaffadors  return  to  Carthage.  Five  hundred  fhips 
burnt  out  at  fea  Deferters  punifhcd.  Hannibal  laughs 
in  the  Senate  ivhilfi  the  refl  cry.  Scipio  gives  Mafiniffa 
'  the  kingdom  of  Syphax.     Reflexion  of  Pclybius  upon 

the  gov  eminent  s  of  Carthage  and  Rome  at  the  time  of 
the  fecond  Punic  war,  Scipio  returns  to  Rome,  and 
receives  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  is  honoured  with 
theftrname  of  Africanus, 

A.R.  550.  TTAnnlbal,  after  the  lofs  of  the  battle,    had  re- 
Ant,  c.    |— I    ^^^^A     ^s  J  l^aye  faid    to  Adrumettum.     The 

Liv.  XXX.  Senate  having  fent  for  him,  he  repaired  to  Carthage, 

35-  in  which  he  had  not  been  during  thirty- fix  years,  from 
the  time  he  quitted  it  very  young.  He  owned,  in  the 
full  Senate,  that  he  had  been  entirely  defeated ;  that 
the  battle  which  had  lately  been  fought  abfolutely 
terminated  the  war  ^  and  that  Carthage  had  no  longer 
any  fafety  to  hope,  but  by  obtaining  peace  from  the 
Romans. 

T.iv.  XXX.       As  to  Scipio,  he  caufed  the  fpoils   and  plunder, 

36-  w^hich  were  very  confiderable,  to  be  carried  on  boar4 
his  ihips,  and  at  his  return  to  the  fea- fide  he  was  in- 
formed there,  that  P.  Lentulus  was  arrived  at  the 
Roman  can^p  near  Utica  with  fifty  large  fhips,  and 
an  hundred  tranfports  laden  with  ail  kinds  of  provi- 
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fions.     Believinp;  that  it  was  neceffary  not  to  orive  the  A.  R  550. 
Carthao-inians  time  to  recover  from  their  coiifterna-        '    * 
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tion,  but  to  ipread  terror  on  alJ  fides  at  the  fame 
time,  and  in  the  midft  of  the  capital,  after  having 
fent  Li^lius  to  Rome  to  carry  the  news  of  his  vidtory, 
he  ordered  Cn.  06lavius  to  march  the  legions  by  land 
to  the  gates  of  Carthage  -,  and  himfelf  with  his  old 
fleet,  and  that  which  Lentulus  had  lately  brought,  {t^t 
out  from  his  camp  before  Utica,  and  advanced  to 
the  port  of  Carthage. 

He  v/as  not  far  from  it,  when  he  perceived  a  Car- 
thaginian galley,  adorned  with  fillets  and  branches  of 
olive,  that  came  out  to  meet  him.  It  had  on  board 
ten  ambafiadors,  all  principal  perfons  of  the  city, 
v/ho,  in  confequence  of  the  advice  which  Hannibal 
had  given  the  Senate,  had  been  fent  to  demand  peace. 
They  approached  the  poop  of  Scipio*s  fnip,  and  pre- 
fenting  him  the  branches  of  olive  as  fuppliants,  they 
implored  his  mercy  and  clemency.  He  gave  them 
no  other  anfwer,  but  that  they  might  come  to  him 
at  Tunis,  where  he  was  going  to  incamp.  As  to 
himfelf,  after  having  curioufly  examined  the  fituation 
of  Carthage,  lefs  to  make  any  ufe  of  it  in  the  prefent 
occafion,  than  to  humble  his  enemies,  he  went  back 
to  Utica,  whither  he  alio  made  Octavius  return. 

Having  {qi  out  from  thence  for  Tunis,  he  was  in- 
formed on  his  way,  that  Vermina,  the  fon  of  Syphax, 
v/as  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians  with  an 
army  confilling  of  more  horfe  than  foot.  He  imme- 
diately fent  part  of  his  legions,  with  all  his  cavalry, 
agrainft  thofe  Numidians.  This  detachment  attacked 
them  the  firft  day  of  the  Saturnalia,  and  entirely  de- 
feated them.  The  Roman  horfe  having  furrounded 
them  on  all  fides,  cut  off  even  the  v/ay  for  flight, 
killed  fifteen  thoufand  upon  the  fpot,  took  twelve 
hundred,  with  fifteen  hundred  Numidian  horfe,  and 
fixty-two  enfigns.  Vermina  efcaped  in  the  midft  of 
the  tumult,  with  a  fmall  number  of  his  followers. 

Scipio,  in  the  mean  time,  was  arrived  at  Tunis,  Liv.  xxx. 
^nd  incamped  in  the  fame  poll  he  had  occupied  be-p^iy,^^  j^^, 
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A^R.  55^-  fore.  Though  they  appeared  before  him  in  a  more 
humbled  ^nd  mournful  condition  than  before,  as  their 
prefent  condition  required,  he  however  expreffed  lefs 
compaflion  for  them,  not  having  yet  forgot  their  per- 
fidy. He  aflembled  his  council.  At  firft,  all  who 
compofed  it,  through  juil  indignation,  were  for  the 
ruin  of  Carthage.  But  afterwards,  refiedling  upon 
the  importance  of  fuch  a  defign,  and  the  length  of 
time  that  the  fiege  of  fo  great  and  well  fortified  a 
city  would  take  up  ;  and  Scipio  himfelf  fearing,  that 
a  fuccelfor  might  come  to  deprive  him,  at  a  fmall 
expence  of  fervice,  of  the  honour  of  terminating  a 
war  which  had  coft  him  fo  m*any  fatigues  and  dangers, 
the  whole  council  inclined  to  peace. 

The  next  day  he  ordered  the  ambafiadors  to  attend  ; 
and  after  having  reproached  them  v/ith  their  breach 
of  faith  and  perfidy  in  the  fliarpeft  terms,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  confefs  at  length,  after  fo  many  de^ 
feats,  which  ought  to  be  ufeful  lefTons  for  them,  that 
there  were  sfods  who  avene-ed  the  infradtion  of  treaties, 
and  the  violation  of  oaths,  he  declared  to  them  the 
conditions  upon  which  he  confented  to  grant  them 
peace.     "  I'hat  they  fliould   retain   their  laws   and 
liberty.     That  they  Ihould  pofTefs  in  Africa  the  fame 
cities  and  extent  of  country  as  they  had  before  the 
war.     That  from  henceforth  no  hoflihties  Ihould  be 
committed.  That  they  jfhould  give  up  to  the  Romans 
all  priibners  and  deferters.     That  they  Ihould  deliver 
up  all  their  great  ihips,  except  ten  galleys,  and  all 
the  managed  elephants  they  had,  and  fhould  tame  no 
more  for  the  future.     That  they  fhould   not  make 
war  either  in  Africa,  orelfewhere,  without  the  confent 
of  the  Roman  People.     That  they  Ihould  reflore  to 
MaGnifTa  the  houfes,  lands,  cities,  and  other  eftates, 
which  had  belonged  to  him  or  his  anceflors  through- 
out all  the  extent  of  his  country,  that  Ihould  be  af- 
fjgncd  them.     That  they  iliould  fiippiy  the  Roman 
army  with  provifions  for  three  months  ;    that  they 
ihould  furnifii  their  pay  till  their  deputies  returned 
from  Rome.     That  in  ^fty  years  they  fhould  pay  th^ 

Romans 
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Romans  *  ten  thoufanci  talents  of  filvcr,  divided  into  A.R.  550. 
equal  payments  •,  that  is,  two  hundred  talents  every  ^o,,^' 
year.  That,  for  fecurity  of  their  faith,  they  fhould 
give  an  hundred  hollages,  which  the  Coniul  fhould 
choofe  out  of  the  youth  from  fourteen  to  thirty  years 
of  age.  That  the  truce  they  aflced  fliould  be  granted 
them,  on  condition  tliat  the  barks  they  had  furprized 
during  the  firft  truce  fliould  be  reftored  to  the  Romans, 
with  ail  that  was  in  them  when  taken.  That,  with- 
out this  reftitution,  they  mull  not  expe6l  either  truce 
or  peace." 

The  ambafladors  having  received  this  anfwer,  fetpoiyb.  xv. 
out  diredlly  for  Carthage,  and  reported  it  to  the  Senate  796. 
and  People.  Whilll  they  v/ere  fpeaking  in  the  af- ^"'' ^^^* 
fembly  of  the  People,  Gifgo,  a  Carthaginian  Senator, 
having  began  a  difcourfe  to  dilTuade  his  fellow-citizens 
from  accepting  thefe  conditions,  which  appeared  too 
hard,  and  being  hearkened  to  by  a  multitude  equally 
incapable  of  making  v/ar,  or  of  bearing  peace,  Han- 
nibal, inraged  that  fuch  difccurfes  fliould  be  held, 
and  attention  had  to  them,  in  the  like  conjundtures, 
took  Gifgo  by  the  arm.,  and  made  him  come  down 
from  the  tribunal,  roughly  enough.  So  violent  a 
proceeding,  and  lb  repugnant  to  the  tafle  of  a  free 
city,  as  Carthage  was,  occafioned  an  univerfal  mur- 
mur. Hannibal  was  concerned  at  it,  and  immediately 
excufed  himfelf :  "  Having  left  this  city  at  nine  years 
"  of  age,"  faid  he,  ''  and  not  having  returned  till 
after  an  abfence  of  fix  and  thirty  years  ;  I  have  had 
time  to  learn  the  trade  of  war,  and  flatter  myfelf 
that  I  have  fucceeded  tolerably  in  doing  lb.  As 
to  your  laws  and  cufloms,  you  ought  not  to  be 
furprized  that  I  am  ignorant  of  them  ;  and  it  is 
from  you  that  I  defire  to  learn  them."  This  kind 
of  fatisfadlion  having  appealed  the  People,  and  ftopt 
the  murmur,  he  continued  as  follows :  "  It  was  my 
^'  zeal  for  the  s:ood  of  tlie  oublic,    that  made  me 

*  Ten  thonfand  Attick  talents  amounted  to  about  fifteen  thoufand 
pounds.     Theie,  ^yhich  were  Euboick  talents,  were  lomething  Icls, 
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A.R.  550.  "  commit  the  fault  that  offends  you.  For  I  cannot 
"  recover  my  aftonifhrnent,  on  feeing  that  a  Cartha- 
"  ginian,  who  knows  all  that  has  palfed  on  our  iide 
'^  in  refped  to  the  Roman  People,  and  alfo  that  in 
"  effed  of  their  laft  vidlory  they  are  become  abfolute 
"  matters  of  our  fate,  fhould  not  thank  the  gods, 
*•'  that  they  treat  us  fo  favourable."  He  then  went  on 
to  fhew  particularly,  "  of  what  importance  the  union 
of  the  Senate  was,  and  of  not  giving  room,  by  di- 
.vided  *  opinions  for  carrying  an  affair  of  that  na- 
ture before  the  People." 

This  advice  feemed  very  wife,  and  intirely  for  the 
intereft  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  deplorable  ex- 
tremities and  dangers  to  which  it  was  now  expofed. 
It  was  unanimoufly  refolved,  in  confequence,  to  ac- 
cept the  peace  upon  the  conditions  propofed  ;  and  the 
Senate  immediately  nominated  ambaffadors  to  con- 
clude it. 

What  embarraiTed  them  mofl,  was  the  previous 
reflitution  demanded  by  the  Romans  ;  for  they  had 
only  the  veffels  which  had  been  taken  in  their  keep- 
ing, and  it  was  not  eafy  to  find  the  effedis,  thofe  who 
had  appropriated  them  to  themfelves  induftrioufly 
concealing  them.  It  was  concluded  that  they  fhould 
begin  by  refloring  the  lliips  -,  that  the  crews  fhould 
be  found  and  fet  at  liberty  •,  that  as  to  the  other  ef- 
fects, the  value  Scipio  fliould  think-  proper  to  fet 
upon  them,  fhould  be  paid. 

When  the  deputies  v/ere  returned  to  Scipio,  the 
Quaeflors  had  orders  to  fix  from  their  accounts  the 
price  of  all  that  had  belonged  to  the  Commonwealth 
oh  board  of  thofe  fhips,  and  private  perfons  to  declare 
the  value  of  their  effeds  ;  and  for  the  whole  the  Car- 
thaginians were  m.ade  to  pay  down  twenty-five  thou- 
fand  pounds  of  filver  in  weight.  When  this  was 
done,  a  truce  for  three  months  was  granted  them, 
upon  condition  that,    as  long  as   it  fubfiflcd,    they 

»  When  opinions  were  divided   in  the  Senate,  the  decifion  of  the 
affair  in  qucftion  devolved  to  the  People  j  but  only  in  that  cafe. 

fliould 
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ihould  fend  no  ambafladors  to  any  part  except  Rome  •,  A.R.550 
and  if  any  lliould  come  to  them  from  any  nation  ^^j,^ 
whatfoever,  that  they  flioiild  not  difmifs  them,  till 
they  had  firfl  informed  the  Roman  General,  both  from 
what  powers  they  were  lent,  and  what  demands  they 
were  inllriKfted  to  make.  Scipio  made  L.  Veturius 
Philo,  M.  Marcius  Ralla,  and  L.  Scipio  his  brother, 
fet  out  for  Rome  with  the  Carthaginian  deputies. 

The  convoys  that  came  about  this  time  from  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  made  the  price  of  provifions  fo  low, 
that  the  merchants  let  the  captains  of  the  galleys  have 
their  corn  for  the  freight. 

Rome  had  taken  the  alarm  on  the  firfl  rumour  of  JJv.  xxx. 
the  breaking  up  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Cartha-  3^,  39- 
o-inians,  and  the  renewing  of  the  war;  and  Tib. 
Claudius  Nero,  one  of  the  Confuls,  was  ordered  to 
o-o  with  his  fleet  immediately  to  Sicily,  and  from 
thence  to  Africa  •,  and  his  coliegue,  M.  Servilius,  to 
remain  near  Rome,  till  it  fliould  be  exadly  known  in 
v/hat  condition  affairs  were  in  Africa.  The  Conful 
Claudius  acted  with  abundance  of  flownefs  in  the 
preparations  and  departure  of  the  fleet,  in  difgufl  for 
the  Senate's  having  made  Scipio,  preferably  to  him- 
felf,  mailer  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  peace  was 
to  be  concluded.  Having  at  length  fet  fail,  he  met 
with  a  violent  florm,  which  wrecked  feveral  of  his 
fhips,  and  did  the  refl  great  damage.  Winter  over- 
taking him  at  Carali's  (>:ow  Cagliari)  in  Sardinia,  where 
he  v/as  employed  in  refitting  them,  and  the  time  of 
his  magiflracy  being  elapfed,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  private  perfon,  and  brought  back  his 
fleet  without  glory  to  the  Tiber. 

The  deputies  whom  Scipio  had  fent  from  Africa  to  Liv.  xxx. 
Rome,  being  arrived,  with  thofe  of  the  Carthaginians,  40. 
the  Senate  affembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona.  L. 
Veturius  Philo  then  gave  an  account,  to  the  exceeding 
fatisfadlion  of  the  whole  AflTembly,  in  what  manner 
the  Carthaginians  had  lofl  a  battle  near  their  capital, 
that  left  them  no  refource,  and  which  finally  termin- 
ated a  war,  that  had  occafioned  fo  many  calamities, 

in 
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A.  R.  550-  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  Though  the  advantao-e 
"^202.^'  gained  over  Vermina,  the  fon  of  Syphax,  was  but'^a 
flight  increafe  of  good  fortune,  he  did  not  omit  to 
mention  it.  He  was  then  ordered  to  afcend  the  tri- 
bunal of  harangues,  and  to  impart  fuch  grateful 
news  to  the  People,  l^ie  citizens  gave  themfelves 
up  to  the  excefs  of  their  joy  -,  and,  after  having  con- 
gratulated each  other  upon  fuch  great  fuccefs,  dif- 
perfed  into  all  the  temples  to  thank  the  gods  for  it, 
according  to  a  decree  for  public  thanklgivings  during 
three  days. 

The  Deputies  from  the  Carthaginians,  and  thofe 
from  king  Philip,  for  fome  from  that  prince  were 
come  to  Rome,  having  demanded  audience  of  the 
Senate,  they  were  anfwered,  that  the  new  Confuls 
fliould  give  it  them. 

A.R.55I*  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Ant.L.  P.  ^LIUS  P^TUS. 


201. 


Liv.  XXX.      Before  the  provinces  of  the  Confuls  were  fixed,  the 
40.  ambaffadors  of  Macedonia,  and  thofe  of  Carthage, 

had  audience,  and  it  was  Ibrefeen,  that  the  war  beins 
terminated  on  one  fide,  was  on  the  point  of  beginnino- 
on  another.  The  Conful  Lentulus  was  infinitely  ar- 
dent to  have  Africa  for  his  province.  He  rightly 
judged,  that  if  the  v/ar  continued  the  vidory  would 
coft  him  little  ;  and  that,  in  cafe  of  peace,  it  would 
be  highly  for  his  glory  to  have  put  an  end,  during  his 
'  -  Confulfnip,  to  fo  important  a  war.  Accordingly,  he 
defired  that  no  affair  fhould  be  brought  on,  till  the 
command  in  Africa  was  previoufiy  given  to  him  ;  for 
his  collegue  did  not  afpire  at  it  in  the  lead,  being 
a  perfon  of  reafon  and  moderation  :  befides  which,  he 
conceived  it  no  lefs  vain  than  unjufl  to  difpute  that 
honour  with  Scipio. 
.  The  Tribunes  of  the  People,   Q^  Minucius  Ther- 

mus  and  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  reprefented,  "  That, 
Cn.  Cornelius  was  making  an  attempt  in  which  Tib. 
Claudius  had  already  mifcarried  the  year  before ;  as, 

v/hen 
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when  the  Senate  had  referred  the  Confurs  demand^'*-;^^- 55^- 
to  the  People's  determination,   the  whole   thirty-five  '  ^'^'    ' 
tribes  had  given  Scipio  the  preference."     The  affair 
having  been  debated  with  abundance  of  warmth,  both 
in  the  Senate,  and  before  the  people,  the  decifion  of 
it  was  referred  to  the  Senate.     The  Senators  accord- 
ingly, after  having  taken  an  oath,  as  had  been  agreed 
on,  decreed  that  one  of  the  Confuls,    according  as 
they  fliould  agree  between  themfelves,  lliould  remain 
in  Italy,  whilft   the  other  lliould  command  a  fleet  of 
fifty  fail.     7'hat  he   to  whom  the  fleet  ihould  fall  by 
lot,  fhould  go  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  to  Africa,  if 
peace  were    not  concluded  with   the  Carthaginians. 
That  in  that  cafe,  the  Conful  fhould  a6l  by  fea,  and 
Scipio  by  land,   with   the  fame  authority  as  before. 
That  if  the  Carthaginians  accepted  the  conditions  of 
peace  propofed  to  them,  the  Tribunes  fhould  make 
the  people  determine,  whether  the  Conful,  or  Scipio, 
fliould  make  the  peace,  and  bring  back  the  vi6lorious 
army  to  Italy,  if  that  fhould  be  deemed  proper.   That 
if  that  honour  fhould  be  conferred  upon  Scipio,  the 
Conful  fhould  not  go  from  Sicily  to  Africa.  P.  Scipio 
was  continued  in  the  command  of  the  armies,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  then  was  in  Africa. 

All  thefe  refolutions  of  the  Senate,  full  of  wifdom 
and  equity,  were  a  good  leffon,  and  a  tacit  reprimand, 
for  the  Conful  Lentulus,  which  his  mean  jealoufy  had 
juftly  drawn  upon  him.  Through  a  blind  defire  of 
glory,  he  was  for  depriving  Scipio  of  an  honour, 
which  it  was  evident  the  people  allotted  to  him  out 
of  jufliice  and  gratitude,  for  ail  the  labours  and  dangers 
he  had  undergone  in  this  war.  Lentulus's  colleguc 
a6ted  much  more  v/ifely ;  who  perceived,  *  that  fuch 
an  attempt  was  contrary  both  to  equity  and  prudence, 
as  it  could  not  fucceed.  Jealoufy,  a  bafe  vice,  un- 
worthy of  a  man  of  honour,  deferves  to  be  covered 
with  fliame,  and  expofed  to  univerfal  contempt. 

*  QiL^  glorins   ejus  certameii  cum  Scipione,  prcterquam  quod  inl- 
quum  efTet,  eliilir.  impar  futurum  cernebat.     Liv. 

After 
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A.R.  551.      After  the  Senate  had  fixed  all  that  related  to  the 

^'oi^*  provinces,  as  well  of  the  Confuls  as  of  the  other  Ge- 
Liv.  XXX,  nerals,  their  next  care  was  to  give  audience  to  the 
**•  ambaffadors  of   Philip,    and   thofe  of    the  Cartha- 


p-inians. 


Thofe  of  Philip  were  introduced  iirft  to  the  Senate. 
Their  difcourfe  confifted  of  three  heads.  They  began 
by  vindicating  their  mafter,  in  refped  to  the  hoflilities 
the  ambajTadors,  fent  from  Rome  to  that  prince,  had 
accufed  him  of  having  committed  againft  the  allies  of 
the  Commonwealth.     In  the  lecond  place,  they  them- 
felves  complained  of  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people  •, 
but  much  more  Iharply  of  M.  Aurelius,  one  of  the 
three  ambafladors  that  had  been  fent  to  him  :  for  they 
reproached  him,    that,    without  regard    to  his  cha- 
radler,  he  had  continued  in  Greece  to  raife  foldiers 
there  ^  that  he  had  made  war  againft  him  contrary  to 
the  treaty,  and  that  he  had  often  come  to  blows  with 
his    lieutenants.      And   laftly,    they  demanded  that 
Sopater,  with  the  Macedonian  foldiers  he  had  com- 
manded, and  v;ho  being  in  the  army  and  pay  of  Han- 
nibal,   had    been  made   prilbners   by  the  Romans, 
ihould  be  reftored  to  Philip. 

M.  Furius,  whom  Aurelius  had  fent  exprefsly  from 
Macedonia  to  defend  him,  replied  to  thefe  accufa- 
tions  ;  "  that  Aurelius  had  been  left  in  the  country, 
to  prevent  the  allies  of  the  Commonwealth,  perpetu- 
ally harraiTed  by  Philip,  from  being  reduced  at  length 
to  go  over  to  him.  That  for  the  reft,  he  had  not 
quitted  the  lands  of  the  allies,  and  that  he  had  con- 
fined himfelf  to  preventing  the  king's  troops  from 
making  incurfions  into  them  with  impunity.  That 
Sopater,  one  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  Mace- 
donian court,  and  even  the  king's  relation,  had  been 
fent  to  Africa  with  four  thoufand  men,  and  money, 
to  the  aid  of  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians." 

After  Furius  had  done  fpeaking,  the  Macedonians 
were  afked  v/hat  they  had  to  reply ;  and  as  their 
anfwers  feemed  not  a  little  confufed,  tlicy  were  ftopt 

'  Ihort, 
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id  the  Senate  declared  : 
to  fee  that  the  Kins  defired  v/ar 


fhort,  and  the  Senate  declared  :  "  That  it  was  eafy  A-R-s-it* 

;  and  that,  if  he  did   '^''''  ^' 


not  change  his  conduct,  he  would  foon  have  what  he 
fought.  That  he  had  doubly  violated  the  treaty : 
firft,  in  diftrefTing  the  allies  of  the  Roman  People, 
and  making  his  troops  ravage  their  country  •,  and 
next,  by  fending  aids  of  men  and  money  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Commonv/calth.  That  Scipio  had  done 
nothing  of  wliich  he  could  reafonably  complain,  when 
he  put  foldiers  into  irons,  and  treated  them  as  enemies, 
whom  he  had  taken  in  the  a6l  of  fio-htinp-  aorainft  the 
Roman  People.  That,  as  to  what  regarded  Aure- 
lius,  the  Senate  and  People  highly  approved  him  for 
having  afTiiled  the  allies  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
arms,  as  the  faith  of  a  treaty  did  not  fuffice  to  prote(5l 
them  againft  the  violence  of  Philip." 

The  Macedonians  having  been  difmiffed  with  fo 
menacing  an  anfwer,  the  Carthaginians  v/ere  called  in. 
As  foon  as  their  advanced  age  was  obferved,  and  that 
they  were  the  principal  perfons  of  Carthage,  both  by 
their  birth  and  employments,  it  was  believed,  that  the 
Carthaginians  really  intended  peace.  The  moft  con- 
fiderable  of  them  was  Afdrubal,  firnamed  Hasdus,  a 
grave  Senator,  who  had  always  recommended  peace 
to  his  fellow  citizens,  and  on  all  occafions  had  flrongly 
declared  againil  the  Barcinian  fadlion.  This  autho- 
rized him  the  more  to  impute  the  crime  of  this  w^ar 
to  the  avidity  of  a  fmail  number  of  particulars,  and 
to  acquit  the  public  council  of  Carthage  of  it.  He 
made  a  very  good  fpeech,  in  which  he  excufed  the 
Carthaginians  in  refpe6l  to  fome  points,  and  con- 
demined  them  for  others,  to  avoid  giving  offence  by 
fhamelefsly  denying  fadbs  evidently  true  ;  and  he  con- 
cluded with  exhorting  the  Senate  to  make  a  moderate 
life  of  their  advantages.  He  informed  them,  "  That 
if  the  Carthag-inians  had  followed  his  and  Hanno's 
counfels,  they  might  have  di6tated  the  conditions  of 
peace  themfelves  ;  whereas  they  were  nov/  reduced  to 
accept   of  fuch   as  fnould  be   impofed   upon  them. 

That 
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A..H-  55».  That  *  the  gods  feldom  beflowed  on  men,  at  the  fame 
Ant.c.  tii-ne,    good  fortune  and  right   reafon.     That  what 
rendered    the   Roman  People  invincible  was,    their 
knowing  in  profperity  how  to  make  ufe  of  prudence, 
and  to  hearken  to  the  di(5lates  of  reafon.     That  for 
the  reft,  it  would  be  amazing  for  them  to  adl  other- 
wife.     That  thofe  to  whom  good  fucceffes  were  new, 
on  fuch  occafions  not  being  mafters  of  themfelves, 
give  themfelves  up  to  immoderate  and   infolent  joy, 
becaufe  they  are  not  accuftomed  to  them :  but  that 
the  Romans  were  fo  habituated  to  conquering,  that 
they  were  become  almoft  inlenfible  to  the  pleafure  of 
vi6lory ;  and  that  they  owed  the  increafe  of  their  do- 
minions mAich  more  to  the  clemency  with  which  they 
ufed  the  vanquifhed,  than  to    their  victories  them- 
felves."    The  other  AmbafTadors  fpoke  a  tone  more 
humble,    and    more   proper    to    move    compafiion. 
*'  They  deplored  the  fate  of  their  country,  obferving 
from  what  a  high  degree  of  power  and  greatnefs  it  had 
fallen  into  an  abyfs  of  mifery.     That  .the  Carthagi- 
nians, after  having  carried  their  conquefts  fo  far,  re- 
tained only  the  walls  of  Carthage.     That    inclofed 
within  them,  they  had  no  longer  any  thing,  either  by 
fea  or  land,  that  obeyed  them.     And  that  they  re- 
tained their  city  itfelf,  and  their  houihold  gods,  only, 
as  the  Roman  People   fhould  vouchfife  not  to  carry 
their  risour  to  the  laft  extremities."     The  Senators 
feemed  to  be  touched  with  compaifion,  when  one  of 
them,  incenfed  by  the  perfidy  of  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians had   p;iven  a  cuite  recent  inftance,  "  aiked 
the  AmbafTadors,  by  v/hat  gods  rhey  v/ould  fwear  to 
obferve  the  treaty  of  peace,    after  having  deceived 
thofe  who   had   been  wicnelTes  of  their  tirfl:  oath  ?" 

*  Rare  fimul  hominibw:;  bonam  fortr.nasT)  bonatiique  :iicntem  dari. 
Populum  Romanum  co  invlcrum  t^^^  quod  in  il\  uiulis  rebus  fapere 
&.-  confvilere  meminerit.  F.t  hercle  mirauclian  fuilTe,  li  aliter  facerent- 
Ex  infolentia,  quibus  nova  bona  fbrtuna  {^iK^  impotcntes  Isetitias  infa- 
nire.  Populo  Romano  ulltata,  ac  prope  iani  obfoleta  ex  viftoria 
gaudia  eife,  ac  plus  bene  parcendo  vjcii«,  »]iirin\  vinccado,  imperiuin 
auxiffe.    Liv. 

«  The 
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"  The  fame  gods,"  replied  Afdrubal,  "  who  have  fo  A.R.  551. 
"  feverely  punidied  their  former  perjuries.".  "J;^^" 

Appian  puts  a  very  fine  harangue  into  the   mouth  App.Bell. 
of  this  Afdrubal  H^dus,  but  addreilcs  it  to  Scipio.  ^'*^"'  ^7— 
He  alfo  repeats  that  of  the  Conful  Cn.  Lentulus  in 
the  Senate. 

All  the  Roman  Senators  were  inclined  to  peace,  ^j,^^  ^.^^^ 
But  the  Conful  Lentulus,  who  had  the  command  of  4.3, 
the  fleet,  oppofed  the  decree,  which  they  were  upon 
the  point  of  pafling  in  that  difpofition.  Upon  this 
tlie  Tribunes  Man.  Acilius  and  Q^  Minucius  afked 
the  People  afTembled,  "  Whether  it  was  their  will 
that  a  peace  iliould  be  made  with  the  Carthaginians, 
and  by  whom  they  defired  it  fhould  be  made;  and 
whether  the  army  fhould  be  brought  back  from 
Africa.^"  All  the  Tribes  declared  for  peace,  and 
charged  Scipio  with  the  care  of  concluding  it,  and  of 
leading  back  the  troops  into  Italy.  In  confequence 
of  this  relblution  of  the  People,  the  Senate  decreed, 
that  Scipio,  with  a  council  of  ten  commifTioners, 
fhould  make  peace  with  the  Carthaginians  on  fuch 
conditions  as  he  fliould  judge  proper. 

The  AmbafTadors  of  Carthage,  after  thanking  the 
Senate,  demanded  their  permiflion  to  enter  the  city, 
and  to  confer  with  their  fellow-citizens  confined  in 
the  prifons  of  the  Commonwealth.  They  reprefented, 
"  that  there  wei"e  amongft  them  feveral  of  the  mod 
confiderable  perfons  of  Carthage,  to  whom  they  were 
bound  both  by  blood  and  friendfhip  :  and  that  there 
were  others  whom  their  relations  had  defired  them  to 
fee."  After  having  vifited  them,  they  aficed  another 
favour;  which  Vv'^i,  to  ranfom  fuch  of  thofe  prifoners 
as  they  fhould  think  fit.  The  names  of  them  were 
afKed.  They  were  about  two  hundred,  whom  the 
Senate  caufed  to  be  carried  to  Africa  by  the  Roman 
commiinoners,  who  were  ordered  tg  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  Scipio,  directing  that  General  to  reflore 
them  to  the  Carthaginians  without  ranfom,  as  fooq  as 
the  peace  fliould  be  concluded. 

Vol.  IV.  H  h  The 
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^'^'  55^-      The  AmbalTadors  of  Carthage  fet  out  from  Rome, 
%"oj\  '  and  being  returned  to  Scipio,  made  a  peace  upon  the 
conditions  mentioned  above.     They  delivered  up  to 
him  their  Ihips  of  war,  and  elephants,  with  the  flaves. 
Reman  deferters,  and  four  thoufand  prisoners,  amongft 
whom  was  one  Senator,  named  Q^  Terentius  Culeo. 
Scipio  caufed  the  fliips  to  be  carried  out  to  fea,  where 
they  were  burnt.     They  were  in  all,   according  to 
fome  authors,  five  hundred.^  The  fight  of  this  "fire, 
kindled  fo  near  Carthage,  occafioned  as  much  grief 
to  that  city  as  the  burning  of  Carthage  itfelf  would 
have  done.     The  deferters  were  punifhed  more  fe- 
verely  than  the  flaves ;  for  the  heads  of  all  thofe  v/ho 
were  Latins  were  cut  oft,  and  the  Romans  were  cru- 
cified. 
Liv.  XXX.      It  was   forty  years  fince  the  lad  peace  had  been 
4-4-  made  v/ith  the  Carthaginians,  in   the  Confulfhip  of 

Q^Lutatius  and  Auius  Manlius.  The  war  had  broke 
out  again  three  and  tv/enty  years  after,  in  that  of  P. 
Cornelius  and  T.  Sempronius.  It  was  terminated  * 
the  fcventeeth  year,  during  the  Confulfhip  of  Cn. 
Cornehus  and  P.  ^^lius  Fstus.  It  was  often  faid 
afterv/ards  to  Scipio,  that  if  he  had  not  terminated 
the  war  with  the  total  deftrudtion  of  Carthao-e,  it  v/as 
to  be  imputed  to  the  avidity  and  ambition,  firft  of 
Tib.  Claudius,  and  next  of  Cn.  Cornelius,  who  had 
both  caballed  to  fupplant  him,  and  to  have  the  honour. 

of  puttino-  an  end  to  this  war. 
J.  «— > 

Liv.  ibid.  When  they  came  to  the  firfl;  paym.ent  of  the  tribute 
laid  on  them  in  confequence  of  the  treaty,  as  the  funds 
of  the  State  were  exhauiled  by  the  expences  of  fo 
long  a  war,  the  difficulty  of  raifing  that  fum  gave  the 
Senate  great  grief,  and  many  could  not  refrain  from 
tears.  It  is  laid  that  Hannibal,  upon  this  occafion, 
fell  a-laughing.  Afdrubal  H?edus  warmly  reproach- 
ing him  for  infulting  the  public  affliction  in  that  man- 
ner, He,  who  had  been  the  caufe  of  it.  "  If,"  faid 
he  in  return,  "  my  heart  could  be  feen,  and  its  fenti- 

*  The  feventeenth  year  was  elapfed,  and  the  eightesiith  begun. 
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"  ments  difcovered,  as  what  pafics  in  my  face  may,  A.R.  551, 
"  it  would  prefcntiy  be  perceived  that  the  laugh  with  '^"^'  ^' 
"  which  I  am  reproached  is  not  the  efFedl  of  j^y?  but 
*'  of  the  trouble  and  emotion  which  the  public  mif- 
"  fortunes  give  me.  And,  after  all,  is  this  lauorh 
"  more  unleafonable  than  the  tears  I  fee  you  fhed  ? 
"  It  was  when  our  arms  v/ere  taken  from  us,  our 
"  fhips  burnt,  and  all  wars  abroad  prohibited ;  it 
"  was  then  you  iliould  have  cried  :  for  that  was 
"  the  ftroke,  the  mortal  wound,  that  laid  us  low. 
"  But  we  do  not  feel  the  calamities  of  the  public  till 
*'  they  come  to  affedl  us  perlonally  ;  and  what  grieves 
"  and  afflicts  us  mod,  is  tlie  lofs  of  our  money.  Ac- 
"  cordingly,  when  vanquifhed  Carthage  was  ftript 
"  of  her  fpoils,  w^hen  Hie  was  left  v/ithout  arms  and 
"  defence,  in  the  midft  of  fo  m.any  powerful  and 
"  armed  States  of  Afiica,  not  one  of  you  fhed  a 
"  fingle  tear,  or  vented  a  fingle  figh.  And  now,  be- 
"  caufe  you  arc  each  of  you  to  contribute  to  the  pay- 
"  ment  of  the  tribute,  you  are  as  miuch  dejected  as 
"  if  all  were  utterly  loib.  Ah!  I  am  afraid,  that  what 
"  extorts  fo  many  tears  from  you  now,  v/ill  foon  be 
"  the  leaft  of  your  misfortunes." 

Scipio,  in  the  mean  time,  made  preparations  for 
his  departure.  He  allembled  his  troops,  and  pub- 
iickly  declared,  that  he  annexed  to  the  dominions 
MafmifTa  inherited  from  his  forefathers,  Cirta,  and  thi 
other  cities  and  territories  of  Syphax,  of  which  the 
Romans  had  made  themfelves  mailers,  and  of  which 
he  made  him  a  prefcnt  in  their  name.  Pie  ordered 
Cn.  0(5tavius  to  carry  the  fleet  to  Sicily,  and  to  leave 
the  command  of  it  to  the  Conful  Cn.  Oclavius.  He» 
laftly,  fent  orders  to  the  Carthaginians  to  fend  new 
dtrputies  to  Rome,  in  order  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  the  Senate  and  People,  which  he  had  lately 
concluded  with  them  in  concert  with  the  ten  commif- 
fioners. 

I  fliall  conclude  what  relates  to  the  fecond  Punic 
war  with  a  reflexion  from  Polybius,  which  well  de- 
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A.R.  551.  fcribes  the  different  fituation  of  the  two  rival  Com- 
^^^01!^'    monweaklis  of  which  we  are  fpeaking. 
Polyb.  vi.      In  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  and  o-f 
493»  494-   Hannibal's    time,    Carthage   may  be  faid,    in   fome 
fenfe,  to  be  on  the  decline.     Her  youth,  prime,  and 
vio^our,  were  already  faded.     She  had  besan  to  fall 
from  her  former  elevation,  and  inclined  towards  her 
ruin  :  whereas  Rome  was,  at  that  time,  in  the  flower 
and  vigour  of  life,  and  made  great  advances  towards 
the  conqueil  of  the  Univerfe. 

The  reafon  Polybius  gives  for  the  decline  of  the 
one,  and  the  growth  of  the  other,  is  deduced  from 
the  different  manner  in  which  thofe  two  Repub- 
licks  were  then  governed. 

With  the  Carthaginians,  the  People  had  engrofTed 
the  principal  authority  in  the  public  affairs.  The 
counfel  of  the  elders  and  magiitrates  was  no  longer 
regarded :  every  thing  v/as  carried  by  cabal  and  in- 
trio-ue.  Not  to  mention  what  the  faction  oppofite  to 
Hannibal  did  againf:  him  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
command  ;  the  Angle  fact  of  the  Roman  veffels  taken 
durino-  a  truce  \  a  breach  of  faith,  in  which  the  People 
forced  the  Senate  to  take  part  and  lend  their  name,  is 
.a  very  clear  proof  of  what  Polybius  fays  in  this  place. 

On  the  contrary,  this  was  the  time  at  Rome  when 
the  Senate,  that  body  of  wife  men,  had  more  credit 
than  ever,  and  when  the  elders  were  heard  and  con- 
fi dered  as  oracles.  Every  body  knows  how  jealous 
tlie  P..oman  People  were  of  their  authority.  We  have 
however  itt':).  that  a  century,  confifting  of  the  youth 
to  whofe  lot  it  had  fallen  to  give  its  fuffrage  firfc, 
v/hich  was  ufually  followed  by  the  fame  vote  of  all  the 
reft,  having  nominated  two  Confuls,  upon  the  fmgie 
remonftrance  of  Fabius,  departed  from  the  choice  it 
had  made,  and  declared  others. 

From  this  difference  of  government  Polybius  con- 
cludes, that  a  people  guided  by  the  prudence  of  the 
old  and  experienced,  muft  neceffarily  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  State  governed  by  the  rafli  opinions  of'  the 
rnuititude.     Rome,    in  effecl:,  governed  by  the  wife 
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counfels  of  the  Senate,  had  at  length  the  upper  hand  A.R.  551. 
in  the  grofs  of  the  war,  though  flie  had  in  particular    ^^oi.^' 
had  the  difadvantage  in  feveral  battles;  and  fhe  eftab- 
lifhed  her  power  and  greatnefs  upon  the  ruins  of  her 
rival. 

It  was  by  thefe  and  other  the  like  means,  as  v/e  may 
obferve  in  the  courfe  of  our  hillory,  that  Providence, 
which  prefides  over  States  and  Kingdoms,  difpofes 
events,  fixes  their  duration,  and  infpires  thofe  who 
govern  them,  with  prudence,  courage,  and  all  the 
other  qualities  neceifary  to  government :  it  was  thus, 
I  fay,  that  at  a  diftance,  and  by  fuccefilve  continual 
increafes,  it  prepared  Rome  for  that  greatnefs  and 
power  it  had  allotted  her  from  all  eternity.  Rome  * 
rightly  perceived,  that  fhe  was  indebted  for  all  her 
fucceffes  to  a  fuperior  caufe,  that  protetled  her  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  which  Cne  confclles  on  a  thoufand 
occafions  :  but  {he  had  the  misfortune  not  to  know  it, 
and  to  lavifh  the  marks  of  her  gratitude  upon  deaf 
and  impotent  divinities. 

The  prefence  of  Scipio  was  no  longer  necelTary  inLIv.xxx. 
Africa.  After  having  procured  hit  country  fo  glorious  ^^' 
a  peace,  he  embarked  his  troops^  and  went  to  Lily- 
bsum  in  Sicilv.  From  thence  ht  made  the  created 
part  of  his  army  fet  out  on  board  the  galleys  for  Rome 
directly.  Livy  gives  us  reafon  to  thin!:,  that  he  landed 
at  Rhegium.  For  that  hillorian  tells  us,  that  Scipio 
croffed  the  country  of  Italy  rlirough  two  rows  of 
people,  who  flocked  from  all  parts,  in  order  to  have 
the  fatisfa^lion  of  feeinfy  their  deliverer,  to  wliofe  va- 
lour  and  good  fortune  tliey  hdieved  ihefiilclvcs  in- 
debted for  the  repofe,  tranquili cy,  and  all  the  other 
advantages  they  were  going  to  enioy  in  effe^l  of  the 
peace.    When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  in  tlie  midd  of  this 

*  Hujus  beneficii  gratlam,  Jiicilcef,  forfuna  popuii  Rcrnani,  &  vejfiira 
felicitas,  &  dii  immortales  libi  deberi  pntant.  Nee  vero  quifqaara 
aliter  arbitrari  poteit,  niH  qui  nullam  majeuatem  effe  ducit  numenvc 
divinum—Ea  vis  (divina)  fjepe  incredibiles  hnic  urbi  felicitates  atque 
opes  attulit.  Non  elt  hurnano  coiifilio,  ne  mcdiocii  quidein,  Judlces, 
deorum  immortaliura  cura,  rt-s  ilia  pcixVcla.  Cic.  pro  ATil,  S3  &:  2^, 
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A.  R.  551.  public  joy,  he  entered  it  in  triumph,  with  greater- 
aoi.  *  ponip  and  magnificence  than  had  ever  been  feen. 
King  Syphax,  and  fevcral  lords  of  his  court,  were 
led  before  his  chariot.  The  Senator  Q^  Terentius 
Culeo,  who  had  been  releafed  from  bondage,  fol- 
lowed  the  fame  chariot,  with  his  head  covered  with  a 
kind  of  hat,  v/hich  was  a  mark  of  the  liberty  he  had 
recovered.  Syphax  did  not  long  furvive  his  fhame, 
and  died  in  prifon.  Scipio  put  a  very  large  fum  into 
the  public  treafury,  and  gave  about  thirteen  pence  to 
each  of  his  foldiers  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  honoured  with  the  glorious  firname  of  Afri- 
canus,  which  he  retained  ever  after,  and  which  feemed 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his  triumph.  Scipio 
was  the  firfb  who  afTumed  the  name  of  the  nation  he 
had  conquered.  In  procefs  of  time  other  Romans,  by 
his  example,  rendered  their  families  illuftrious  by  the 
like  titles,  but  which  they  had  not  deferved  by  fuch 
glorious  victories. 
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BOOK  THE  TWENTY  FIRST. 


THIS  book  includes  the  hiftory  of  four 
years;  552,  553,  554,  and  555.  It 
contain^s  principally  the  fecond  war  with  Philip, 
which  is  terminated  by  the  vidtory  gained  by 
Quintius  Flamininus  at  Cynofcephal^,  and  fome 
expeditions  iii  Spain  and  Cifalpine  Gaul. 

SECT.     I. 

War  of  Macedonia,  Epoch  as  of  the  Wiirs  of  the  Ro?nans 
with  Philip.  Varioit:>  complaints  to  the  Romano  againjl 
Philip.  "The  People  at  firft  oppofe  this  war.  The  Con- 
fid^  by  the  Senate'' s  advice.,  brings  over  the  People^  and 
war  is  declared  againfi  Philip.  /jmhnjfadurs  from 
ptolomy.  InfurreEiion  of  Gaul  excited  by  Amilc^cr, 
Anibajfadors  fent  to  Carthage^  and  Mafiniffa.  Ambaf 
fadors  from  Vermina^  the  f on  of  Syphax.,  to  the  Romans, 
Money  taken  out  of  the  temple  of  Proferpina.  Re* 
monftrance  of  fever al  private  perfons  to  the  Senate^  con- 
arning  what  is  due  to  them  from  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Confnl  Sulpicius  arrives  in  Macedoma.  Centho 
plunders  the  city  of  Chalcis.  Philip  bejieges  Athens  ///- 
effc5fuaUy.  He  befuges  it  a  fecond  time.,  with  as  little 
fuccefs.,  and  lays  wajie  all  Attica.  The  Romans  ravage 
the  frontiers  of   Macedonia.      Some  Kings  bordering 
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upon  Macedonia  j 01)2  the  ConfuL     Preparations  of  Phi- 
lif.     JJferMy  of  the  MtoUans^  to  which  Philips  the 
Athenians^  and  Romans^  fend  Ambaffadors.     The  af- 
'  .  femhly  feparales^  without  concluding  any  thing.     'The 
Conful  entirs  Macedonia.     Ren c cunt cr  of  two  parties. 
Various  anions  of  f nail  imp  or  tar,  ce  between  the  two 
armies,     Philip  has  fome  advantage  over  the  Roman 
foragers,    hie  is  afterwards  defeated  himfelf  and  obliged, 
to  fly.     Sulpicius  returns  to  Apollonia.     The  ^toliajts 
declare   for  the  Romans.     Be  trees  of  the  Athenians 
iigainfl:  Philip.     An  ovation  is  granted  Lentulus  for  his 
fuccejfes  in  Spaiii.     L.  Furius  defeats  the  army  of  the 
Gauls,  who  befiege  Cremona.     The  Conful  Aurclius's 
jealoufy  of  Furius.     Ihe  latter  returns  to  Rome  and 
demands  a  triumph.     It  is  granted  him  after  long  de- 
lates.    P.  Scipio  celebrates  games.     His  foldiers  are 
rewarded.     Array  of  Spaniards  aefeated.     Return  of 
the  Conful  Aurelius  to  Rome.     New  Corfuls  appointed* 
Combats  of  gladiators. 

Liv.  xxxi.  ^T^HE  Second  Punic  war,  which  had  lately  been 
X.  J[_     terminated  fo  glorioufly  for  the  Romans,  was 

almofl  immediately  followed  by  one  with  the  Mace- 
donians. The  latter  was  not  in  the  leaft  comparable 
to  the  firfl:,  either  in  refpecl  to  the  merit  of  the  Ge- 
neral, the  valour  of  the  troops,  the  importance  of 
events,  or  the  greatnefs  of  dangers.  But  it  was  in 
fome  fenfe  more  illuilrious  in  effetL  of  the  glory  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Macedonia,  of  the  iuilre  of  the 
family  of  the  prince  aflually  upon  the  throne,  and  the 
conquefls  of  that  nation,  who  had  formerly  fubjecled 
by  their  arms  great  part  of  Europe,  and  a  much 
greater  part  of  Afia, 

For  the  reft,  the  war  with  Philip  had  began  almoft 
ten  years  before,  in  the  541ft  year  of  Rome,  when 
Rome  made  an  alliance  vnxh  the  j^tolians.  The  be- 
ginning of  it  may  even  be  dated  three  years  earlier. 
And  this  had  been  termiinated  three  years  before  the 
end  of  the  fecond  Punic  war.  The  Romans  had  af- 
terv/ards  many  fubjecls  of  difcontent  from  Philip  king 
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of  Macedonia,  as  well  becaufe  he  had  ill  obferved 
the  conditions  of  the  peace  concluded  with  the  ^to- 
lians  and  the  other  allies,  as  becaufe  he  had  very 
lately  fent  aids  of  men  and  money  to  Hannibal  ia 
Africa.  Accordingly,  when  they  faw  themfelves  un- 
engaged and  tranquil,  after  the  peace  they  had  made 
with  the  Carthaginians,  various  complaints,  which 
were  brought  to  Rome  from  different  quarters  againfl 
Philip,  inclined  them  to  renew  the  war  againfl  that 
Prince, 

P.  ScLPTius  Galea  II. 

C.  AURELIUS  COTTA.  '  A.R.  552. 

Ant.  C. 

It  was  under  thefe  Confuls  that  the  v/ar  againfl  Ma-      200. 
cedonia  began.     Many  events  had  made  way  for  it  ^^^^^^H' 
at  a  diftance.  4. 

Ptolomy  Philopator,  King  of  Egypt,  had  left  at  J^.^^"- 
his  death  one  fon,  only  five  years  old,  called  Ptolomy  Val.  Max. 
Epiphanes.     Philip,    and  Antiochus  King  of  Syria^  "vi.  6. 
entered  into  a  criminal  league  to  invade  his  domi- 
nions.    The  court  of  Egypt,  in  the  danger  of  their 
young  King  from  the  joining  of  the  two  princes  againfl 
him,,    had  recourfe  to  the  Romans   to  implore  their 
protection,  and  offered  them  the  guardianfhip  of  the 
King,  and  the  regency  of  his  dominions,  during  his 
minority  •,  affaring  them  that  the  late   king  had  fo 
ordered  it  at  his  death. 

The  troops  of  Philip  actually  ravaged  Attica,  and  Uv.  xxxi. 
had  carried  off  confiderable  plunder;  which  induced  ^-  -• 
the  inhabitants  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Romans.  The 
Ambaffadors  of  the  Rhodians  and  King  Attalus  joined 
thofe  of  Athens,  to  complain  alfo  of  the  enterprizes 
of  the  two  Kings,  and  to  give  the  Romans  advice, 
that  Philip,  either  by  himfelf,  or  his  deputies,  fol- 
licited  many  cities  of  Afu  to  take  arms,  and  that  he 
had  undoubtedly  fome  great  defign  in  his  thoughts. 

The  Romans,  on  the  demand  of  the  Ambaffadors 
of  Egypt,  did  not  hefitate  to  accept  the  guardianfhip 
of  the  young  prince ;  and  in  conlequence  had  nomi- 
nated 
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/LR.  552.  i^ated  three  deputies,  who  were  ordered  to  notify  it 
2C0.  '  to  the  two  Kings,  and  to  inform  them,  not  to  difquiet 
the  dominions  of  their  pupil:  that  otherwife  they 
fhould  be  obliged  to  declare  war  upon  them.  The 
other  complaints,  v/hich,  as  I  have  faid,  they  received 
almofl  at  the  fame  time,  haftened  the  departure  of 
the  three  Ambaffadors.  Every  body  muft  perceive, 
.  -  that  it  was  making  a  noble  ufe  of  their  power  to  de- 
clare fo  generoudy  for  an  injured  King,  to  whom 
they  were  guardians.  *  And  this  conftituted  part  of 
the  glory  of  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome,  who 
were^the  refuge  of  diftrefled  Kings  and  States.  The 
ambition  of  the  Magiftrates  and  Generals  was  to  ren- 
der themfelves  the  defenders  of  the  provinces  and 
allies  by  their  equity  and  public  faith.  Accordingly, 
in  thefe  happy  times,  the  Roman  empire  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  refuge  and  afylum  cf  the  v/hole  univerfe, 
where  opprefled  nations  were  fure  of  finding  a  ready 
and  powerful  protection  againil  injufcice  and  violence. 
But  things  took  a  very  different  turn  in  the  fequel. 

The  Senate,  after  having  anfwered  all  the  Ambaf- 
fadors favourably,  made  M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  who 
had  already  afted  againft  Philip,  fet  out,  and  directed 
him,  in  the  quality  of  Proprstor,  to  approach  Ma- 
cedonia with  a  fleet,  to  examine  things  nearer,  and 
to  be  in  a  condition  to  aid  the  allies  immediately. 

Li '  xxYi       I^  ^^^^  mean  time  the  Senate  deliberated  ferioufiy 

s-  *  '  upon  what  they  fliould  refolve.  At  the  inilant  the 
Senate  was  afTem.bled  to  examine  this  important  affair, 
a  fecond  embaffy  arrived  from  the  Athenians,  which 
declared,  that  Philip  was  upon  the  point  of  entering 
Attica  in  perfon,  and  that  he  would  infallibly  make 
himfelf  mafler  of  Athens,  if  a  fpecdy  aid  were  not 
fent  them.  Letters  were  alfo  received  from  Lasvinus 
the  Proprietor,  and  Aurelius  his  lieutenant,  by  which 
they  were  advifed,  that  every  thing  v/as  to  be  feared 

*  Kegnm,  populorura,  nationum  Portus  erat  &  refugium  Senatus. 
Noftri  autem  magiftratus  imperatorefque  exhacuna  re  maximam 
laudem  capere  ftudcbant,  fi  provincias,  fi  focios  aequitate  &  fide  de- 
fenderent.  Itaque  illud  patrociniiim  orbis  terras  verius,  quam  imps, 
riurn^  poterat  nominari.     Cic.  de  Off.  I.  26,  27. 

from 
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from  Philip  •,  that  the  danger  was  very  prelTing,  and  A.R.  552, 
that  there  was  no  time  to  be  loft.  ^^l'^' 


200. 


Upon  thefe  nev/s,  the  Senate  believed  it  indif-  Liv.  xxxi. 
penfibly  neceflary  to  declare  war  againft  Philip.  The  ^* 
Conful  Sulpicius,  to  whom  the  province  of  Macedo- 
nia had  fallen  by  lot,  propofed  it  to  the  People.  It 
was  at  firft  reje6l;ed  by  almoft  all  the  centuries.  The 
citizens,  who  had  jufl  quitted  a  war  which  had  coft 
them  fo  many  pains  and  dangers,  were  of  themfelves 
extremely  averle  to  it ;  which  reludtance  was  much 
augmented  by  the  feditious  difcourfes  of  Q^  B^bius, 
He  was  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  People,  who,  re- 
viving the  ancient  cuftom  of  his  predecelTors  for  re- 
commending themfelves  to  the  multitude  by  declaring 
againft  the  Senators,  accufed  them  of  exprefsly  fo- 
menting war  upon  war,  to  continue  the  people  under 
perpetual  opprelTion,  and  to  give  them  no  reft.  The 
Senators  fuffered  fo  calumnious  and  unjuft  a  reproach 
with  abundance  of  pain :  they  vented  their  refent- 
ments  in  the  warmeft  manner  againft  the  Tribune  in 
the  Senate  itfelf,  and  ftrongly  exhorted  the  Conful  to 
repair  a  fecond  time  to  the  People,  to  reproach  them 
highly  with  their  indolence  for  the  public  good;  and 
to  make  them  fenfible  how  fliameful  it  would  be  for 
them,  and  how  injurious  to  the  State,  if  in  the  pre- 
fent  conjuncture  they  deferred  to  declare  war  againft 
Philip. 

The  Conftil,  having  fummoned  the  affembly  in  the 
field  of  Mars,  before  the  centuries  proceeded  to  give 
their  fuffrages,  fpoke  to  them  as  follows  :  "  You 
feemed  not  to  know,  Romans,  that  the  queftion  at 
prefent  is  not  to  deliberate,  whether  we  are  to 
make  war  or  peace  ;  for  Philip,  in  preparing  to 
make  a  rude  war  upon  you,  does  not  leave  that  at 
your  choice  :  but  to  confider,* whether  your  legions 
are  to  be  tranfported  into  Macedonia,  or  to  wait 
till  the  enemy  brings  his  troops  to  Italy.  What 
"  difference  there  is  between  thefe  two  refolutions  you 
"  certainly  muft  know,  from  your  own  experience 
^'  in  the  laft  war  with  the  Carthaginians.     For  who 

"  doubts, 
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doubts,  but  if,  as  foon  as  the  befieged  Saguntines 
had  rccourfe  to  us,  we  had  been  expeditious  in 
giving  them  aid,  as  our  fathers  had  before  a6ted  in 
refpedl  to  the  Mamertines,  we  had  turned  the 
whole  weight  of  the  war  againil  Spain,  which  our 
negle6l  drew  into  Italy,  where  it  wanted  but  very 
little  of  entirely  deilroying  us.  We  a6led  more 
wifely  in  refpeft  to  the  fame  Philip,  when  he  en- 
gaged, by  a  treaty  made  v/ith  Hannibal,  to  come 
to  Italy;  and  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  in  effecl;  of 
making  L^vinus  fct  out  immediately  with  a  fleet 
to  attack  him  in  his  own  country,  that  v/e  kept  him 
in  Macedonia.  What  we  then  did,  whilft  we  had 
Hannibal  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  do  we  hefitate  to  do 
now,  when  that  formidable  enemy  is  driven  out  of 
Italy,  and  the  Carthaginians  are  iri-ecoverably  over- 
come ?  If  we  fuifer  Philip,  by  making  himfelf 
mailer  of  Athens,  to  make  trial  of  our  flownefs,  as 
Hannibal  did  in  taking  Saguntum  by  florm,  we 
fliall  fee  him  arrive  in  Italy,  not  at  the  end  of  five 
months,  as  Hannibal  did  after  the  takino;  of  Sa- 
guntum,  but  in  five  days  after  his  fleet  fets  out  from 
Corintli.  Remember  the  alarm  formerly  fpread 
throughout  all  Italy  by  Pyrrhus  King  of  Epirus, 
when,  haughty  from  his  vidory,  he  came  almofl 
to  the  cyates  of  Rome,  and  that  at  a  time,  when 
the  Commonwealth,  more  flourifhing  than  ever  it 
had  been,  wanted  neither  troops  nor  Generals,  and 
had  not  been  exhaufled  by  long  and  bloody  wars. 
Can  the  power  of  Pyrrhus  be  compared  to  that 
of  Philip,  or  Epirus  to  Macedonia  ?  But,  not  to 
recur  to  antient  times,  reflecl  upon  what  has  hap- 
pened lately.  If  you  had  refufed  to  go  to  Africa, 
Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians  had  been  fl:ill  here. 
Let  Macedonia,  rather  than  Italy,  feel  all  the 
horrors  of  war,  by  the  ruin  of  its  cities  and  coun- 
tries. We  have  more  than  once  experienced,  that 
our  arm^s  are  more  fuccefsful  abroad  than  in  our 
own  country.     Romans,   give  therefore  your  fuf- 

and  hearken  to  the  advice  of  the  Se- 

''  nators. 
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'"=  natois,  to  which  the  immortal  gods,  whom  I  have  A.R.  552 
"  conlulted  by  the  aufpices  and  lacrifices,  promife  all  ^"^'  ^' 
"  kinds  of  prolperity/' 

When  the  Conful  had  done  fpeaking,  the  affair  was 
again  brouorht  into  deliberation,  and  the  war  was  de- 
creed.  Public  prayers  were  appointed  for  three  days, 
to  implore  faccefs  of  the  gods  in  the  war  with  Philip, 
which  had  been  juft  refolved  by  the  People.  Sulpi- 
cius  confulted  the  Feciales,  to  know  whether  it  was 
necefTary  for  the  declaration  of  war  to  be  made  per- 
fonally  to  King  Philip,  or  only  on  the  neareft  frontier 
of  his  kingdom.  I'hey  anfwered,  that  the  thing  was 
indifferent,  and  that  it  was  regular  in  both  forms. 
The  Senate  left  the  choice  of  the  perfon,  who  fliould 
be  appointed  to  declare  war  againil  the  King,  to  the 
Conful.  The  diftribution  of  the  provinces,  the  num- 
ber of  troops  to  ferve  this  year,  and  the  Generals  to 
command  them,  were  afterwards  regulated. 

The  public  prayers  which  had  been  decreed  were 
performed,  and  all  the  temples  of  the  gods  had  been 
vifited.  The  People,  w^ho  were  very  religious  and 
attentive,  to  render  the  gods  favourable,  efpecially  in 
the  beginning  of  a  new  war,  decreed  again,  that  the 
Conful,  to  whom  the  province  of  Macedonia  had 
fallen,  fhould  promife  games  and  facrifices  to  the 
gods. 

Whilft  preparations  for  the  war  were  making,  am-  Liv.  xxx, 
baffadors  arrived  from  Ptolomy  King  of  Egypt,  who  9- 
declared,  "  that  the  Athenians  had  fent  to  demand 
aid  of  their  mafcer  againft  Philip.  But  that,  though 
they  were  his  friends  and  allies  as  well  as  of  the  Ro^ 
man  People,  the  King  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  not  to  fend  either  army  or  fieet  to  Greece  to  attack 
or  defend  any  (late  whatfoever,  v/ithout  the  confent  of 
the  Roman  People."  The  Senate,  after  having  thanked 
the  King  for  his  obliging  care,  replied :  "  That  the 
defign  of  the  Roman  People  was  to  defend  their  allies  : 
that  if,  in  the  fequel,  there  fhould  ariie  occafion 
for  any  aid,  the  King  fliould  be  informed  of  it,  becaufe 
they  entirely  relied  upon  his  good  intentions."     The 

ambafTadors 
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A.R.55S.  ambafiadors  were  difmifTed  with  prefents,  after  having 

Joq\  *    received  all  pofilble  honours. 
I^iv.  xxxi.      Whilft  every  body  was  lolely  intent  upon  the  war 
*°*  of  Macedonia,  news,  which  there  was  not  any  room 

to  expecl,  were  received  from  another  fide  :  this  was, 
that  Amilcar,  General  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  had 
furvived  Afdrubal's  army  in  Liguria,  had  made  the 
Infubrians,  C^nom.ani,  Boii,  and  other  nations  of 
Cifalpine  Gaul  take  arms.  The  Prsetor  Furius,  who 
commanded  in  that  province,  wrote  to  the  Senate, 
that  the  enemy,  after  having  plundered  and  burnt 
part  of  Placentia,  were  adlually  upon  thejr  march 
againfl  Cremona.  That  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
aid  thofe  two  colonies,  having  no  more  than  five  thou- 
fand  troops ;  and  that  it  would  be  expofing  them  to 
ilaughter  to  fend  them  againft  an  army  that  amounted 
to  at  leaft  forty  thoufand  men. 

After  the  reading  of  thefe  letters,  the  Senate  com- 
manded the  Conful  C.  Aurelius  to  order  his  army 
directly,  that  were  to  rendezvous  in  Etruria,  to  re- 
pair the  fame  day  to  Ariminum,  and  either  to  go  in 
perfon  to  the  aid  of  the  colony,  if  the  affairs  of  the 
Commonwealth  would  permit  him  to  quit  Ronie,  or 
to  give  that  commilTion  to  L.  Furius.  He  chofe  the 
latter. 
Liv.xxxi.  -^^  ^^'^  fame  time  the  Senate  decreed  that  three 
»i.  ambairadors    fliould   be   {i:nt^  firfl    to   Carthage,  and 

then  to  Numidia  to  King  MafiniiTa.  C.  Terentius 
Varro,  P.  Lucretius,  and  Cn.  Odavius,  were  charged 
with  this  commiffion, 

They  had  orders  to  complain,  "  that  the  General 
Amilcar  had  made  tlie  Gauls  and'Lisiurians  take  arms 

* — ' 

contrary  to  the  treaty  •,  and  to  declare,  if  they  defired 
that  the  peace  which  had  been  granted  them  fliould 
fubiifl:,  that  they  muil  recall  their  citizen,  and  deliver 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  They  v/ere  alfo 
to  obferve  to  them,  that  they  had  not  reflored  all  the 
dcferters  :  that  it  was  known  at  Rome  a  o;reat  number 
had  remained  at  Carthage,  where  they  went  to  and 
fro  publicly  :  that'  thev  ihould  take  care  to  have  a 

ftria 
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ftrici  fearch  made  for  them,  in  order  to  their  beino- A.R.553, 
delivered  up  contbrmably^to  the  treaty.  ^^^'  ^' 

The  fame  ambafladors  were  ordered  to  cono-ratu- 
late  Mafinifla,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  People,  on 
his  not  only  having  recovered  the  kingdom  of  his  fore- 
fathers, but  auo;mented  it  with  the  moil  flourifhino*^ 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Syphax.  They  were  alfo  to 
inform  him,  that  war  had  been  declared  againft  Kino- 
Philip,  becaule  he  had  aided  the  Carthao^inians  againll 
the  Romans ;  and,  in  conlequence,  to  defire  him  to 
fend  the  Romans  a  body  of  Numidian  cavalry  to  be 
employed  in  this  war."  They  had  prefents  wiih  them 
for  the  King,  and  were  ordered  to  tell  him,  "  That 
he  fnould  find  in  the  gratitude  of  the  Roman  People 
all  the  alTiilance  he  might  ever  want,  either  to  confirm 
his  authority,  or  extend  his  dominions." 

At  the  fame  time  the  ambaillidors  of  Vermina,  the  Liv.  ibid, 
fon  of  Syphax,  applied  to  the  Senate,  "  excufing  the 
imprudent  condud  of  their  mafter  in  taking  arms 
againfl  the  Romans,  from  the  youth  of  that  Prince  ; 
and  afcribing  the  whole  fault  to  the  deceitful  counfels 
of  the  Carthaginians.  They  rcprefented,  that  Mafi- 
niffa,  from  an  enemy  to  the  Romans,  had  became 
their  friend  and  ally.  That  Vermina  would  ardently 
endeavour  by  his  fervices  not  to  give  place  to  Mafiniiia 
or  any  other  Prince,  in  zeal  and  attachment  for  the 
Romxan  People."  The  Senate  anfwered  the  ambafia- 
dors,^  ''  That  it  v/as  without  any  jufb  reafon  that  Sy- 
phax, the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  People,  had  ' 
fuddenly  become  their  enemy ;  and  that  it  was  with 
1^0  lefs  injufbice  that  Vermina,  his  fon,  had,  in  a  man- 
ner, fignalized  his  accefilon  to  the  throne  by  attacking 
the  Romans.  That  therefore  he  muft  afk  peace  of 
the  Roman  People,  before  he  entertained  thoughts  of 
being  acknowledged  as  King,  ally,  and  fnend.  That 
this  was  an  honour  it  was  not  ufual  for  the  Roman 
People  to  grant,  except  to  thofe  who  had  rendered 
them  great  fervices.  That  the  deputies  from  Rome 
v/ould  foon  be  in  Africa,  and  would  fignify  to  Ver- 
mina the  conditions  upon  which  the  Roman  People 

confented 
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A.R.  551.  confented  to  g-rant  him  peace.  That  if  I-^e  fhould  defirc 
^^J^  *    any  article  to  be  added  to,   or  retrenched  from  them, 
or  any  other  change  to  be  made,  he  might  have  re- 
courfe   again  to  the  Senate."     The  Roman  deputies 
fet  out  with  the  inflirudlions,  of  which  we  have  juft 
been  fpeaking.     Each  of  them  had  a  galley  with  five 
benches  of  oars. 
Liv.  xxxi.      When  they  arrived  in  Africa,  the  Carthaginians  re- 
'^*  plied,  that  all  they  could  do  in  refped;  to  Amilcar, 

was  to  pafs  fentence  of  banilliment  upon  him,  and  to 
confifcate  his  eftate.  That  as  to  the  deferters  and 
Roman  (laves,  that  they  had  delivered  up  all  thofe 
they  had  been  able  to  difcover.  That  as  to  the  reft, 
they  would  fend  ambalTadors  to  Rome  to  give  the 
Senate  fatisfa^lion  in  refped  to  thefe  two  articles. 
At  the  fame  time  they  fent  two  hundred  thoufand 
bulhels  of  wheat  to  Rome,  and  as  m.any  into  Mace- 
donia, for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  arm.ies. 

From  Carthage  the  Roman  ambalTadors  repaired  to 
the  court  of  MafmiiTa,  who  received  them  perfedtly 
well.  He  offered  the  Commonwealth  two  thoufand 
Numidians.  The  ambaffadors  accepted  only  a  thou- 
fand ;  and  that  Prince  took  care  to  embark  them 
himfelf,  and  fent  them  to  Macedonia,  with  two 
hundred  thoufand  buihels  of  wheat,  and  as  much 
barley. 

When  Vermina  knew  that  the  Roman  ambafladors 
were  on  their  way  to  his  dominions,  he  went  as  far  as 
the  frontier  of  his  kingdom  to  meet  them.  He  fub- 
mitted  beforehand  to  all  the  conditions  they  fhould 
think  fit  to  prefcribe  ;  adding,  that  any  peace  with 
the  Romans  would  feem  juft  and  advantageous.  It 
was  granted  him.  The  articles  were  di6lated  to  him, 
and  he  was  dire6ced  to  fend  deputies  to  Rome  to  re- 
ceive the  ratification  of  them. 
Liv.  XXXI.  In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  Senate  had  received 
^^'  advice  of  a  new  facrilege  committed  at  Locri,  in  the 

temple  of  Proferpina.     Advice  of  this  was  fent  by  the 
Pr^tor  Q^  Minucius,  to  whom  Bruttium  had  fallen 
by  lot  J  who  oblervcd  at  the  fime  time,  that  tlie  au- 
thors 
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thors  of  the  crime  could  not  be  difcovered.  The  Senate  A.  R.  5^«i. 
iaw  with  indignation  that  lacrileges  multiplied,  and  "^'^oo.  ' 
that  the  ilill  recent  example  of  the  guilt  and  punifli- 
ment  of  Pleminius,  was  not  capable  of  intimidating 
and  reftraining  the  impious.  The  Conful  Aurelius 
was  ordered  to  write  to  the  Praetor,  "  That  the  Se- 
nate decreed  that  informations  ihould  be  taken  in  re- 
fpedl  to  this  theft,  as  had  been  done  fome  years  be- 
fore in  the  like  cafe.  That  the  money  that  could  be 
difcovered  ihould  be  replaced  in  thetreafury.  That 
what  fhould  be  deficient  fhould  be  fupplied  :  and  if  it 
were  judged  convenient,  that  fuch  expiatory  facrifices 
fhould  be  made,  as  the  Pontiffs  had  decreed  before, 
by  way  of  reparation  for  lb  criminal  a  facrilege.'* 

After  all  the  duties  of  religion  had  been  performed  Liv,  xxxi./ 
upon  the  occafion  of  the  different  prodigies,  a  very  *5» 
great  number  of  private  perfons,  to  whom  only  one 
payment  out  of  three  had  been  made  of  the  money 
they  had  lent  the  Commonwealth  ten  years  before,  in 
the  Conlulfhip  of  M.  Valerius  and  M.  Claudius,  ap- 
plied to  the  Senate.  The  Confuls  had  anfwered  them, 
that  the  trealury  was  not  in  a  condition  adlually  to  dif- 
charge  that  debt,  on  account  of  the  great  expences 
the  new  war  made  indifpenfibly  ncceflary,  for  keeping 
up  numerous  forces,  and  equipping  confiderable  fleets. 
"  They  reprefented,  that  if  the  Commonwealth  fliould 
employ  for  the  war  of  Macedonia  the  fums  which 
they  had  lent  for  that  of  Carthage,  new  wars  conti- 
nually fucceeding  each  other,  the  reward  of  their  zeal 
for  the  Commonwealth  would  be  to  fee  themfelves 
deprived  for  ever  of  their  fortunes." 

The  Senate  thought  thefe  remonilrances  very  juft, 
as  they  w^ere  in  effe6l :  but  the  Commonwealth  was 
abfolutely  not  in  a  condition  to  difcharge  thofe  debts. 
Such  a  fituation  mud  give  abundance  of  pain  to  Se- 
nators who  revered  juflice  and  fmcerely  loved  the 
People.  They  found  a  wife  expedient,  which  the 
perfons  concerned  themfelves  fuggefted  to  them  :  this 
was,  to  give  up  to  thofe  particulars  fuch  lands  be- 
longing to  the  public  within  the   ipace  of  fifty  miles 

Vol,  IV.  I  i  from 
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-'V^-  552.fj.om  Rome,  as  fhould  be  a6lually  to  fell.     The  Con- 
aoo.  *  f^^ls  were  ordered  to  take  an  eftimate  of  thefe  lands, 
and  to  lay  the  yearly  rent  of  a  fingle  As  upon  each 
acre,    to  denote  that  they  were  the  property  of  the 
public.     And,  v/hen  the  flate  fhould  be  able  to  dif- 
charge  thefe  debts,  it  fhould  be  left  to  particulars^ 
either  to  receive  their  money  and    furrender  thefe 
lands,  or  to  keep  them.     They  accepted  thefe  condi- 
tions with  joy.     In  all  this  proceeding  there  is  a  fpirit 
of  equity  and  love  of  the  public  good,  which  does 
great  honour  to  the  Romans,    and  which  ought  to 
ferve  as  a  model  to  all  thofe  who  adminifter  govern- 
ments ;  of  which  one  of  the  moft  efiential  duties  is 
to  confider  Faith  to  public  engagements  as  a  thing 
facred  and  inviolable,  from  which  they  ought  never 
to  depart  in  the  leail.     This  *  perfuafion  ftrongiy 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  a  People,  is  the  greateil 
refource  of  States. 
Liv.  x'Xxh      At  length  the  Confdl  Sulpicius,  after  having  made 
14-  the  tifual  vows  and  prayers  in  the  Capitol,  fet  out 

from  Rome  in  the  military  robe  \^paludame7itutn~\  of 
-  his  office,  and  preceded  by  his  Lidlors.     He  v/cnt 
from  Brundufium  to  Macedonia  in  two  days.     At  his 
arrival  he  found  the  deputies  of  Athens,  who  con- 
jured him  to  deliver  the  city  from  the  fiege  carrying 
on  by  the  troops  of  Philip.     He  immediately  de- 
tached C.  Claudius  Centho  with  twenty  galleys  and 
ome  troops  to  the  aid  of  Athens. 
Liv.xxxL      Cl^ntho  having  entered  the  Pir^us  with  his  galkys, 
*3*'  the  cou7^g^  ^^^  refolution  of  the  inhabitants  revived. 

He  did  nC^  content  himfelf  with  providing  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  city  and  all  the  adjacent  country  •,  but 
having  received  advice  that  the  garrifon  of  Chalcis 
obferved  neither  order  nor  difcipline,  as  remote  from 
all  danger,  he  fet  out  with  his  fleet,  arrived  near  that 
city  before'  day,  and  having  found  the  centinels  afleep, 

*  Nulla  res  vehementius  remp.  commendat.  [or,  Gont'inet]  quam 
fides :  qiiie  nulla  eife  poteft,  nifi  erit  i  :eflaria  iolutio  rerum  credi- 
tarum.    Cic.  Offic.  ii.  84. 

entered 
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"entered  it  without  difficulty,  fet  fire  to  the  public  A. R.  55z» 
mao;azines  of  corn,  and  the  arfenal,  which  was  full  ^'^^'  ^'* 
iof  machines  of  war,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  the  Ibkiiers 
in  the  city.  If  he  had  had  troops  enough  tg  leave  a 
garrifon  in  Chalcis,  without  abandoning  the  defence 
of  AthenS)  it  would  have  been,  in  tho*  beginning  of 
this  war,  a  blow  of  the  lait  importance,  to  have  de- 
prived Philip  of  the  city  of  Chalcis,  and  of  the  Eu- 
ripus  :  for  the  ftrait  of  the  Euripus  clofes  tlie  entrance 
into  Greece  by  fea,  as  the  defile  of  Thermopylae  docs 
by  land.  But  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  divide  the 
few  troops  he  had.  In  confequence,  after  having 
caufed  the  plunder  he  had  taken  to  be  carried  on 
board  of  his  fhips,  jje  returned  to  the  Piraeus,  from 
whence  he  had  fet  out. 

Philip,  who  was  then  at  Demetrias,    on  the  firft  ^^v*  J^xx  it 
=^*news  he  received  of  the  misfortune  befallen  that  ailed  ^^* 
city,    fet    out  with   the  utmoll   diligence,    in  hopes 
of   furprizing  the  Romans.      But  they  were  gone  -, 
fo  that  he  fecmed  to   have  come  thither  only  to  be 
a  fpedator  of  that  place,    flill  fmoking  and  half  in 
ruins.     Subflituting  to  the  joy  he  would  have   had 
in  aiding  his  allies,  the  pleafure  of  avenging  himfelf 
upon   his  enemies,  he  conceived  thoughts  of  doing 
the  fame  to  Athens,  and  to  furprize  it,  as  tlie  Romans 
had   furprized  Chalcis.     He  would  have  gained  his 
point,    if  one  of  thofe  couriers,    called  *  Hemero- 
dromi,  having  perceived  the   king's  troops  from  the 
eminence  where  he  was  placed,  had  not  immediately 
carried  the  news  to  Athens,  where  he  arrived  about 
midnight,  and  where  all  were  afleep.     Philip  alio  ar- 
rived  there  fome  fev/  hours   after,    but  before  day. 
That  Prince  perceiving  the  lights  which   had  been 
kindled   in   different  parts,  and  hearing  the  tumult 
and  cries  of  the  citizens,  who  ran  on  all  fides  where 
dano;er  and  neceflity  called,    refolved  to  attack  the 
city  by  open  force,  as  llratagem  had  mifcarried. 

*  They  wtre  fo  calkd.  becaufe  they  ran  a  great  way  in  a  day,  on 
foot. 

I  i  2  The 
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A.K.  55ft.  The  a'lthenians  had  drawn  up  their  troops  in  battle 
on  the  outfide  of  the  walls  at  the  gate  Dipylon.  Phi- 
lip, at  the  head  of  his  army,  threw  himfelf  into  the 
prefs,  and  having  killed  and  wounded  feveral  with  his 
own  hand,  repulfed  them  into  the  city,  into  which  he 
did  not  think  fit  to  follow  them.  He  vented  his 
wrath  upon  the  country-houfes  and  public  places  of 
exercife,  burning  and  deftroying  every  thing  that  came 
in  his  way,  without  fparing  even  the  tombs,  or  what 
was  the  mod  facred.  He  fet  out  from  thence  to  fur- 
prize  Eleufis,  where  he  was  again  difappointed. 
Xiv.  xxxL  He  returned  foon  after  againil  Athens,  and  formed 
*^'  the  fiege  a  fecond  time,  with  as  little  fuccefs  as  the 

firft.  After  having  been  fhamefully  repulfed  by  the 
befieged,  he  went  again  to  deftroy  the  country.  After 
the  firil  fiege  he  had  only  deftroyed  the  tombs  which 
were  without  the  city  :  but  now,  to  fpare  nothing  of 
all  that  religion  ought  to  render  inviolable,  he  caufed 
all  the  temples  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  country 
.  to  be  burnt  and  demolifhed.  The  marble,  which 
abounded  in  Attica,  wrought  by  the  moft  excellent 
workmen,  llcilled  in  the  ufe  of  that  ftone,  adorned 
the  whole  country  with  thofe  facred  edifices,  which 
that  Prince  then  facrificed  to  his  fury  and  revenge. 
Not  contented  with  demolilhing  the  temples,  and 
throwing  down  the  ftatues  of  the  gods,  he  alfo  caufed 
all  the  (tones  v/hich  had  remained  whole  to  be  broken 
to  pieces,  in  order  that  no  trace  of  fo  many  fine  mo- 
numents might  remain,  and  that  it  might  not  be  pof- 
fible  even  to  fliew  the  ruins  of  them.  After  fo  glo- 
rious an  expedition  he  retired  into  BiEOtia.  A  King, 
who  is  fo  little  mailer  of  his  rage,  and  who  abandons 
himfelf  to  fuch  excefi^es,  fcarce  deferves  that  name, 
uv.  xxxi.  The  Conful,  who  was  incamped  between  Apollonia 
^''*  and  Dvrrachium,  fent  a  confiderable  detachment  into 

Macedonia,  under  the  command  of  his  lieutenant 
Apuftius,  who  ravaged  the  flat  country,  and  took  fe- 
veral fmall  cities. 

The  Romans  having  began  the  war  by  thefe  fuccefs- 
ful  expeditions,   faw  feveral  Kings  and  Princes  bor- 
dering 
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dering  upon  Macedonia  arrive  in  their  camp  ;  amoncrft  '^•^'  55-^' 
others,  Pleurates  fon  of  Scerdiledes  King  of  part  of  ^^^^ 
Illyricum,  Aminander  King  of  the  Athamantcs,  and 
Bato,  fon  of  Longarus,  Prince  of  the  Dardanians. 
Longarus  had  been  powerful  enough  to  inake  war 
with  his  own  forces  againfl  Demetrius,  Philip's  father. 
The  Conful  anfwered  thefe  Princes,  who  offered  him 
their  fervice  againfl  the  King  of  Macedonia,  that  when 
he  Ihould  enter  the  enemy's  country  with  his  army, 
he  fhould  make  ufe  of  the  troops  with  which  the  Dar- 
danians  and  Pleurates  fhould  fupply  him.  As  for 
Aminander,  he  direfted  him  to  engage  the  j^toliaus 
to  enter  into  the  league  againfl  Philip.  He  caufed 
Attalus  to  be  told,  whole  AmbafTadors  were  alfo 
come  to  him,  that  he  fhould  exped  the  Roman  fleet 
at  iEgina,  where  he  was  in  winter  quarters,  and  when 
it  arrived  and  had  joined  him,  that  he  fhould  continue 
to  adl  againfl  the  Macedonians  by  fea,  as  he  had 
began.  He  alfo  fent  AmbafTadors  to  the  Rhodians, 
to  exhort  them  to  a6l  in  concert  with  the  allies  againfl 
Philip. 

That  Prince,  on  his  fide,  on  his  arrival  in  Mace- 
donia, alfo  made  great  preparation  for  the  war.  He 
made  his  fon  Perieus,  who  was  then  very  young,  let 
out  with  lieutenants  capable  of  advifing  him,  and  a 
part  of  his  troops,  to  feize  fome  defiles  at  the  entrance 
of  *  Pelagonia,  He  dcmolifhed  Sciathus  and  Pepa- 
rethus,  cities  confiderable  enough,  fituated  in  iflands 
of  the  ^gean  fea  of  the  fame  name,  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  He  fent 
AmbafTadors  to  the  iEtolians,  whofe  reflleffnefs  and 
inconflancy  he  knew,  to  exhort  them  to  continue  in 
alliance  with  him  againfl  the  Romans. 

The  j^]tolians  were  on  a  certain  day  to  hold  their  Liv.  xxxl. 
general  afTembly.    Philip,  the  Romans,  and  the  Athe-  *9— S2. 
nians  fent  thither  their  AmbafTadors.     Thofe  of  Philip 
fpoke  firfl.     They  confined  themfelves  to  demand- 
ing, "  That  the  iEtolians  fhould  adhere  to  the  con- 

•  A  province  of  Macedonia, 
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A.R.  55i.ditions  of  the  peace  they  had  concluded  fome  years 
Ant.  c.    ]jQfQyQ  y^[^\^   Philip,    having   then   experienced  how 
much  the  alliance  with  the  Romans  was  contrary  to 
their  intereils.     They  cited  the  example  of  MefTma 
and  of  all  Sicily,  of  which  the  Romans  had  made 
themfelves  mailers,    under  the  pretext  of  bringing 
them  aid.     They  exaggerated  upon  the  rigor  with, 
which  the  Romans  treated  concjuered  cities,  Syracufe, 
Tarentum,  Capua  :  *  the  latter  in  particular,  which 
was  no  longer  Capua,  but  the  tomb  of  the  Campa- 
nians,  the  carcafe  of  a  city,  without  Senate,  without 
People,  withe  Jt  Magiftrates,  and  more  cruelly  treated 
by  thofe  who  had  fuffered  it  to  fubfift  in  that  condi- 
tion,   than  if  they  had  entirely  deftroyed  it.     "  If 
"  ilrangers,"    faid  he,  "  more  remote  from  us  by 
"  their  language,  manners,  cufloms,  and  laws,  than 
*'  by  the  fpaccs  of  land  and  fea  that  feparate  us  from 
^'  them,  (hould  pofTefs  themfelves  of  this  country,  it 
"  were  madnefs  to  hope,  that  they  would  treat  us 
"  with  more  humanity,  than  they  have  their  neigh- 
"  bours.     Amongft  us.  States  of  the  fame  country, 
*'  and   who    fpcak    the    fame  language,    iEtolians, 
*'  Arcarnanians,  Macedonians,  flight  differences  may 
'«  arife,  without  confequence  or  duration  :  but  with 
"  flrangers,    with   Barbarians,    as   long   as   we  are 
*'  Greeks,  we  are,  and  continually  fhall  be,  at  war. 
*'  For  it  is  nature,  always  invariable,  and  not  any 
*^  tranfitory  caufe,  that  arms  us  againfl  them,  and 
♦'  them  againfl  us.     In  this  very  place  it  is  but  few 
"  years  fmce  you  made  peace  with  Philip.    The  fam^ 
*'  caufes  flill  fubfift,  and  we  hope  you  will  alfo  ob- 
*'  fervc  the  fame  condu6l." 

The  deputies  of  Athens,  with  the  confent  of  the 
Romans,  fpoke  next.  ''  They  began  by  relating,  in 
a  very  moving  manner,  the  impious  and  facrilegious 
fury  of  Philip  againfl  the  mofl  facred  monuments  of 

*  Capua  quidem   fepulcrum  ac   monumentum   Carapani  populi, 
^    elato  &  extorri  eje6i:o  ipfo  populo,  fupereft ;  urbs  trunca,  fine  Senatu, 
fine  plebe,  fine  magiftratibus,  prodigium  3  relicla  crudelius  habitaiida, 
quum  ii  delata  foret.     Liv. 

Attica^ 
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Attica,  againfl  the  mofl  auguft  temples,  the  moft  \^-  55^^ 
venerable  tombs,  as  if  he  had  declared  war  not  only 
againfl  men  and  the  living,  but  againil  the  manes  of 
the  dead,  and  even  the  majefty  of  the  gods.  That 
j^tolia,  and  all  Greece,,  muft  exped  the  fame  treat- 
ment, if  Philip  had  the  fame  occafion.  They  con- 
cluded with  imploring  and  conjuring  the  i^toHans  to 
have  compafTion  upon  Athens,  and  to  undertake, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  gods,  and  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, whofe  power  gave  place  only  to  that  of  the 
gods,  a  war  fo  juft  as  that  they  propofed  to  them." 

"  The  Roman  deputy,  after  having  at  large  re- 
futed the  infmuations  of  the  Macedonians  concerning 
the  treatment  of  the  conquered  cities  by  Rome,  and 
oppoied  them  with  the  example  of  Carthage,  to  which 
peace  and  liberty  had  very  lately  been  granted,  main- 
tained, that  the  Romans  were  lb  far  from  deferving 
the  imputation  of  cruelty,  that  what  they  had  to 
fear  was  rather,  that  the  excefs  of  their  favour  and 
lenity  might  induce  States  to  declare  the  more  eafily 
againfl  them,  becaufe  the  conquered  had  always  an 
afTured  refource  in  their  clemency.  He  reprefented 
in  a  brief,  but  lively,  manner,  the  criminal  adlions 
of  Philip,  his  horrible  cruelties,  and  ftill  more  de- 
teftable  debauches  :  all  fads  the  better  known  to 
them  to  whom  he  was  fpeaking,  as  they  v/ere  nearer 
neighbours  to  Macedonia,  and  in  perpetual  commerce 
with  Philip.  "  But  to  confine  myfelf  to  what  re- 
"  gards  you,"  continued  that  deputy,  addreffing 
himfelf  to  the  ^tolians,  ''  we  have  undertaken  the 
*'  war  againfl  Philip  for  your  defence  :  you  have 
"  made. peace  with  him  without  our  participation. 
^'  Perhaps  you  will  fay,  to  juflify  yourfelves,  that 
^'  feeing  us  employed  in  the  war  againfl  the  Cartha- 
*'  ginians,  reduced  by  fear  you  accepted  the  law  im- 
^'  pofed  upon  you  by  the  flrongefl :  and  v/e,  on  our 
*'  fide,  called  off  by  more  important  cares,  having 
♦'  nesledled  a  war,  which  you  had  renounced.  De- 
•'  livered  now,  thanks  to  the  gods,  trom  the  war 
^  v/ith  Carthage,  we  turn  all  our  forces  againfl  Ma- 

114  "  cedonla. 
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A-  R.  550- "  cedonia.    This  is  an  occafion  for  you  to  renew  your 
202.  *  '■  ^^""ity  ^^^  alliance  with  us  -,  which  you  ought  not 
^'  to  negled,  unlels  you  chule  rather  to  perifh  with 
'?  Philip,  than  to  conquer  with  the  Romans." 
^iy.  ibid.      Damocritus,  Pr^tor  of  the  ^tolians,  plainly  per- 
V'  ceived,  that  this  lafl  difcourfe  would  bring  over  all 

the  fuffrages :  it  is  faid,  that  Philip  had  corrupted 
him  with  money.  Without  feeming  to  efpoule  either 
fide,  he  reprefented,  that  the  afFair\vas  too  important 
to  be  determined  immediately,  and  that  it  required 
time  to  be  maturely  confidered.  He  thereby  eluded 
the  defigns  and  expedations  of  the  Romans  ;  and 
boailed,  that  he  had  done  his  nation  a  confiderable 
fervice,  which  might  wait  the  event  before  it  refolved, 
and  might  then  declare  for  the  flrongell. 

Philip,  in  the  mean  time,  made  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  the  v/ar  by  fea  and  land :  but  the  Conful 
adually  carried  it  on.  He  had  entered  Macedonia, 
and  advanced  towards  the  DafTaret^.  Philip  alfo 
took  the  field.  Neither  fide  knew  what  route  the 
other  had  taken.  Detachments  of  horfe  were  fent 
out  on  both  fides  to  fcout.  Thcfe  tvco  parties  met. 
As  they  confifled  entirely  of  chofen  troops,  the  aftion 
was  rude,  and  the  vidlory  remained  doubtful.  Forty 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  thirty-five  of  the  Romans, 
were  left  upon  the  fpot. 

The  King,  perluaded  that  the  care  he  Ihould  take 
to  bury  thofe  who  fell  in  this  rencounter,  would 
abundantly  contribute  to  gain  him  the  affedlion  of  the 
troops,  and  would  animate  them  to  light  valiantly  for 
him,  caufed  their  bodies  to  be  brought  into  the  camp, 
in  order  that  the  whole  army  might  be  witneffes  of 
the  honours  he  fhould  pay  them."  *  Nothing  is  lefs 
to  be  relied  on  than  the  fentiments  and  difpofition  of 
the  multitude.  This  fight,  which  it  was  believed 
could  not  fail  to  animate  the  foldiers,  had  a  quite 
different  effed:.     Hitherto  they  had  only  had  Greeks 

*  Nihil  tarn  incertum  nee  tarn  insedim^bile  ejft,  quam  animi  mul- 
ptndmis.  C^od  promptiores  ad  lubeundam  " omnem  dimicarionem 
vidcbaiur  f/i^urum,  id  nietum  pigritiamque  incufTit.     Ljv. 

to 
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Greeks  to  deal  with,  who  fcarce  ufed  any  weapons  A. R.  5 ^^^ 
but  arrows,  half  pikes,  and  lances,  and  for  that  reafon  ^ll'J^' 
made  lefs  wounds.  But  when  they  faw  the  bodies  of 
their  comrades  covered  with  large  wounds  made  by 
the  Spanifh  broad-fwords,  whole  arms  and  fhoulders 
cut  off,  and  heads  feparated  from  bodies,  that  fight 
ftruck  them  with  terror,  and  made  them  conceive 
againft  what  enemies  they  were  led. 

The  King  himfelf,  who  had  not  yet  had  a  near 
view  of  the  Romans  in  a  battle  in  form,  was  terrified 
at  it.  Having  been  informed  by  deferters  of  the 
place  where  the  enemy  had  halted,  he  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  conduced  thither  by  guides  with  his  army, 
which  confifted  of  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  four 
thoufand  horfe ;  and  he  polled  himfelf  at  the  diflance 
of  above  two  hundred  paces  from  their  camp,  near 
the  little  city  of  Athaca,  upon  an  eminence,  which 
he  caufed  to  be  fortified  with  good  intrenchments. 
When  he  confidered  the  difpofition  of  the  Roman 
camp  from  the  top  of  that  hill,  he  cried  out,  *  "  That 
*^  was  not  a  camp  of  Barbarians." 

The  Conful  and  the  King  continued  two  days  with-  Liv.  xxxx, 
out  making  any  motion,  in  expectation  of  each  other.  ^^' 
On  the  third  day  Sulpicius  quitted  his  camp,  and 
drew  up  his  troops  in  battle.  Philip,  who  was  afraid 
to  hazard  a  general  adion,  fent  a  detachment  againft 
the  enemy  of  fourteen  hundred  men,  half  infantry, 
half  cavalry  -,  to  which  the  Romans  oppofed  a  like 
number,  that  had  the  advantage,  and  put  the  other 
to  flight.  They  alfo  happily  avoided  the  ambufcade 
which  the  king  had  laid  for  them.  Thefe  two  ad- 
vantages, the  one  by  open  force,  and  the  other  over 
ftratagem,  filled  the  Romans  v/ith  boldnefs  and  cou- 
rage j  and  the  foldiers,  fuperior  by  force,  and  inef- 
fedlually  attempted  by  flratagem,  retired  full  of  joy 
and  confidence.  The  Conful  led  them  back  into  his 
camp,  and  the  next  day  made  them  quit  it,  and  ad- 
vanced to  offer  the  King  battle  ;  having  polled  the 

*  The  fame  faying  is  afcribed  to  Pyrrhus, 

elephants, 
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A.  R.  5.50.  elephants,  which  the  Romans  had  taken  from  the 

"^aopf'  Carthaginians,  and  then  ufed  for  the  firfl  time,  in  the' 
front.  Philip  did  not  judge  it  proper  to  accept  of 
the  defiance,  and  kept  clofe  in  his  cam.p,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  infults  and  reproaches  of  Sulpicius,  who 
taxed  him  with  fear  and  cowardice. 

As  foraging  was  very  dangerous,  from  the  nearnefs 
of  the  two  armies,  the  Conlul  removed  about  eight 
miles,  and  advanced  towards  a  town  called  06tolopha; 
from  whence  the  foragers  difperfed  into  all  the  adja- 
cent country  in  feparate  parties.     The  King  at  firff 
-  kept  clofe  within  his  intrenchments,   as  if  through 
fear-,  in  order  that  the  enemy,  by  becoming  more 
bold,  might  alfo  become  lefs  cautious.     This  did  not 
fail  to  happen.     When  Philip  faw  them  difperfed  in 
o-reat  numbers  about  the  country,  he  fuddenly  quitted 
his  camp  with  all  his  cavalry,  followed  by  the  Cretans 
as  faft  as  was  pofTible  for  foot  to  move,  and  polled 
himfelf  between  the  camp  of  the  Romans  and  the 
fprao-ers.     There  dividing  his  troops,  he  fent  a  part 
of  them  againft  the  foragers,  with  orders  to  put  all 
to  the  fword  that  came  in  their  way ;  and  with  the 
other  part  he  feized  all  the  avenues  by  which  they 
could  return.     The  whole  plain  was  covered  with  the 
flight  and  flaughter ;  whilft  nothing  of  what  pafled 
without  was  yet  known  to  the  Roman  camp,  becaufe 
thofe  who   fied  fell  in  with  the  King's  troops  j  and 
thofe  who  were  pofted  in  the  ways  killed  a  much 
greater  number  than  thofe  who  were  fent  out  in  pur^ 
fuit  of  the  enemy. 

At  leno^th  this  bad  news  arrived  in  the  camp.  The 
Conful  gave  orders  to  the  horfe  to  go  each  as  they 
could  to  the  aid  of  the  foragers.  As  to  himfelf,  he 
made  the  legions  quit  the  camp,  and  marched  them 
againft  the  enemy,  drawn  up  in  an  hollow  fquare. 
The  horfe,  difperfed  on  all  fides,  ftraggled  at  firft, 
rnifl.ed  by  the  cries  which  came  from  feveral  parts. 
Many  fell  in  with  the  enemy.  The  charge  was  given 
at  the  fame  time  on  different  fides.  The  rudeft  part 
of  the  adion  palTed  with  the  body  of  troops  whom 
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the  King  commanded  in  perfon,  which  were  very  nu-  A.r.  551, 
merous,  as  well  infantry  as  cavalry  ^    befides  which,  ^"^'  ^' 
thofe  troops  were  infinitely  animated  by  the  prefence 
of  the  King  •,  and  the  Cretans,  who  fought  in  clofe 
order,  and  firmly  drawn  up  againft  enemies  difperfed 
and  in  dilbrder,  killed  a  great  number  of  them. 

It  is  certain,  that  if  they  had  been  lefs  eager  in 
purfuing  the  Romans,  this  day  would  not  only  have 
decided  the  prefent  fuccefs,  but  perhaps  that  of  the 
whole  war.  But  in  effect  of  having  abandoned  them- 
felves  to  an  inconfiderate  ardor,  they  fell  into  the 
midft  of  the  Roman  cohorts,  who  had  advanced,  with 
their  officers.  Thofe  who  fled,  then  perceiving  the 
Roman  enfigns,  faced  about,  and  fpurred  their  horfes 
againft  the  enemy,  who  were  entirely  in  diforder.  The 
face  of  the  battle  changed  that  moment  -,  and  thofe 
who  purfued  before,  now  fled.  Many  were  killed  in 
clofe  fight,  and  many  in  flying:  and  they  did  not 
only  perilh  by  the  fword,  but  abundance,  by  throwing 
themfelves  precipitately  into  the  moraifes,  were  fo 
plunged  in  the  mud,  that  they  remained  there  with 
their  horfes. 

The  King  himfelf  was  in  great  danger ;  for  having 
been  thrown  down  by  his  horfe,  which  had  received  a 
great  wound,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  being  cut  to 
pieces,  if  one  of  his  cavalry  had  not  immediately 
alighted,  and  remounted  him.  But  that  trooper  him- 
felf, not  being  able  to  make  off  foon  enough,  was  ' 
k,illed  by  the  enemy,  after  having  faved  his  King's 
life.  Philip  took  a  long  compafs  round  the  marfhes, 
and  at  length  regained  his  camp,  to  which  it  was  not 
expedted  that  he  would  ever  return. 

We  have  already  feen  feveral  times,  and  it  cannot 
be"  too  much  inculcated  to  military  perfons,  in  order 
to  their  avoiding  the  like  fault,  that  the  lofs  of  battles 
often  proceeds  from  the  too  great  ardor  of  officers, 
who  being  folely  intent  upon  the  purfuit  of  an  enemy, 
neglc6t  and  forget  what  pafles  in  the  reft  of  the  army, 
;ind  fuffcr  themfelves  to  be  deprived,  through  an  ill- 
judged 
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;\.R.552.ju<jged  defire  of  glory,  of  a  vidlory  Which  they  had 
^"L^*  in  their  hands,  and  were  aflured  of. 

zoo*  ' 

Philip  did  not  lofe  many  of  his  troops  in  this 
adlion,  but  he  feared  a  fecond  -,  and,  to  avoid  it,  he 
propofed  to  retire,  and  to  conceal  his  retreat  from  the 
enemy.  With  this  defign,  in  the  evening  he  fent  a 
herald  to  the  Confnl  to  demand  a  fufpenfion  of  arms, 
in  order  to  bury  the  dead.  The  Conful,  who  had 
fat  down  to  table,  ordered  the  herald  to  be  told,  that 
he  would  give  him  an  anfwer  the  next  morning.  Phi- 
lip, during  that  time,  having  left  abundance  of  fires 
in  his  camp,  to  amufe  the  Romans,  fet  out,  without 
noife,  as  foon  as  it  was  dark.  As  he  was  the  whole 
night,  and  part  of  the  next  day,  before  the  Conful, 
the  latter  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to  come  up  with 

him. 

Sulplcius  did  not  fet  out  till  fome  days  after.  The 
King  had  entertained  hopes  of  flopping  him  in  the 
defiles,  the  entrance  of  which  he  fortified  with  in- 
trenchments,  and  barricades  of  flones  and  trees  :  but 
the  perfeverance  and  courage  of  the  Romans  fur- 
mounted  all  thefe  difficulties.  The  Conful,  after 
having  laid  wafle  the  country,  and  made  himfelf 
mafler  of  many  important  places,  led  back  his  army 
to  ApoUonia,  from  whence  he  had  fet  out  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign, 
liv.  xxxi.  The  .^tolians,  who  only  waited  the  event  for  de- 
40— 43*  claring  themfelves,  delayed  no  longer  to  do  fo  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Romans,  who  had  the  advantage.  Having 
joined  Amynander,  King  of  the  Athamantes,  they 
made  fome  incurfions  into  ThefTalia,  which  fucceeded 
badly  enough  •,  Philip  having  beaten  them  on  different 
occalions,  and  reduced  them  to  retire  with  great  dif- 
ficulty into  ^tolia.  One  of  his  lieutenants  alfo  de- 
feated the  Dardanians,  that  had  entered  Macedonia 
during  the  King*s  abfence ;  who  confoled  himfelf  with 
thefe  llight  advantages  for  his  bad  fuccefs  againfl  the 
Romans. 
Liv.  xxxi.  In  this  cam.paign,  the  Roman  fleet,  in  conjundtion 
44>  45-      yfi^-jr^  ^i^^r  Qf  Attalus,  approached  Athens.    The  hatred 
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of  the  Athenians  for  Philip,  the  effeds  of  which  fear  A.  R.  551 
had  reduced  them  to  fupprefs,  broke  out  without  any  ^l'^^' 
bounds  on  the  fight  of  fo  powerful  an  aid.  In  a  free 
city,  like  Athens,  where  the  talent  of  fpeaking  had  a 
kind  of  abfolute  fway,  the  orators  had  acquired  fuch 
an  afcendant  over  the  people,  that  they  made  them 
take  what  refolutions  they  thought  fit.  On  this  occa- 
fion  the  people,  on  their  remonftrances,  decreed, 
*'  that  all  the  ftatues  and  reprefentations  of  King 
Philip,  and  of  all  his  anceftors,  of  both  fexes,  fliould 
be  abfolutely  deftroyed ;  that  their  names  Ihould  be 
effaced,  with  all  the  titles  and  infcriptions,  with 
which  they  might  have  been  honoured  in  paft  times. 
That  the  feftivals,  facrifices,  and  prieflhoods  inflitu- 
ted  in  honour  of  them,  fhould  likewife  be  aboliHied. 
That  all  the  places  in  which  monuments  had  been 
eredled  to  them,  fhould  be  declared  impure,  profane, 
and  deteftable.  That  the  priefts,  as  often  as  they 
Ihould  offer  up  their  prayers  to  the  gods  for  the  people 
of  Athens,  their  allies,  armies  and  fleets,  fhould  pro- 
nounce all  kinds  of  anathemas  and  execrations  againfl 
Philip,  his  children,  kingdom,  and  forces  by  fea  and 
land ;  in  a  word,  againfl  all  the  Macedonians  in  ge- 
neral, and  all  that  appertained  to  them."  To  this 
decree  was  added,  "  That  all  which  fliould  from 
thenceforth  be  propofed  to  the  difgrace  and  diflionour 
of  Philip,  Ihould  have  the  confent  of  the  people  •,  and 
that  whoever  fliould  prefume  to  fay  or  do  any  thing 
in  his  favour,  or  contrary  to  thefe  defamatory  decrees, 
might  be  killed  upon  the  fpot,  without  farther  forma- 
lity," And  laflly,  that  nothing  might  be  om.itted, 
and  to  include  all  in  one  general  expreflion,  "  1  hat 
all  which  had  been  formerly  decreed  ao-ainft  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  tyrant  Pififtratus,  fhould  take  place  againfl 
Philip."  The  Athenians  made  war  in  this  manner 
againfl  Philip,  by  decrees  and  ordinances,  which  at 
that  time  were  their  only  force.  And  as  they  carried 
all  things  to  excefs  at  this  time,  they  in  proportion 
lavifhed  praifes,  honours,  and  every  kind  of  homage, 
upon  Attalus  and  the  Romans, 
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A.  R.  5.5^'     Some  time  before,  when  the  fame  Attains  entered 
"^200.^    ^^'■^  P^^^  Pirseus  with  his  fleet,  with  defign  to  renew 
liv.  xxxi.  his  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  all  the  in- 
H.  15-      habitants  of  the  city,  with  their  wives  and  children,  all 
the  priefts    in  their  facerdotal  veftments,    aiid  one 
might  almofl  fay,  the  very  gods  themfelves,  quitted 
their  abodes,  in  fome  fenfe,  and  went  out  to  meet 
and  receive  him  in  a  kind  of  triumph.     The  affembly 
was  fummonedj  to  hear  the  proposals  that  prince  had 
to  make.     *  But  he  wifely  judged  it  more  for  his  dig- 
nity to  declare  to  them  his  intentions  by  a  writing, 
which  fhould  be  read  in  his  abfence,  than  to  expofe 
himlelf  to  the  fhame  of  relating  in  perfon  the  fervice 
he  had  done  their  Commonwealth,  and  receiving  ex- 
cefTive   praifes  from  them,    which  would   infinitely 
fhock  his  modefty.     At  that  time  it  was  propofed  to 
add  an  eleventh  tribe  to  the  ten  old  ones  that  formed 
the  body  of  the  State,  which  fhould  bear  the  name 
of  Attalus. 

We  do  not  fee  in  this  that  elevation  of  fentiments^ 
that  lively  and  ardent  zeal  for  liberty,  that  diflike,  or 
rather  averfion,  in  a  manner  natural,  for  all  kinds  of 
flattery  and  abje6t  fubmifTion,  which  was  the  moll 
diftinguifned  charadleriftic  of  thefe  aritient  Repub- 
licans, and  which  had  conftituted  their  glory  in  an- 
tient  times. 
Liv.  xxxi.  The  fleet  of  the  Romans  and  Attalus,  in  con- 
*5— 47-  jundlion  with  twenty  Rhodian  jfliips,  fcoured  the 
coafls,  and  executed  fome  expeditions,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  of  little  importance  :  after  which  it  fepa- 
rated,  and  each  ally  went  to  v/inter  in  their  owii 
country. 

To  break  the  lefs  into  what  regards  the  war  with 
Philip^  I  have  omitted  fome  fads,  v/hich  I  fhall  re- 
ilore  in  this  place.  I  iliall  do  the  fame  fometimes, 
without  taking  notice  of  it. 

*  Ex  dignltate  magis  vifum,  fcribere  eum  de  quibus  videretur, 
quam  prasfentem  aut  referendis  fuis  in  civitatem  beneficiis  erubefcere; 
aut  lignificationibus  acciamationibufque  nTultitudiuis  aflentatione  im- 
modica  pudorem  onerantis,    Liv, 
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The  Proconful  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  being  re- A- ^^- 55** 
turned  from  Spain,  after  havins;  related  to  the  Senate   ^^^'  ^' 

i.  '  cj  2.00. 

the  fervices  which  he  had  done  during  feveral  years  Liv.  xxxi. 
jn  that  province,  demanded  as  a  reward,  that  he  ^'^' 
fliould  be  permitted  to  enter  the  city  in  triumph. 
The  Senators  did  not  deny  that  he  had  deferved  that 
"  honour  -,  but  there  was  no  example  of  a  General's 
having  triumphed,  unlefs  he  had  commanded  either 
in  quality  of  Didator,  Conful,  or  Prsetor  ;  and  Len- 
tulus had  only  been  Proconful  in  Spain.  It  was  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  Scipio  himfelf  had  been  refufed 
.a  triumph  after  his  return  from  Spain.  However,  on 
this  occafion  a  medium  was  chofen,  and  an  Ova- 
tion was  granted  to  Lentulus ;  that  is,  the  Hnaller 
triumph. 

I  have  obferved  before,  that  the  Pr^tor  L.  Furius,  Liv.  y:xxl, 
in  the  abfence  of  the  Conful,  had  received  orders  ^^*  ^^* 
from  him  to  march  diredly  to  the  aid  of  Cremona, 
befieged  by  the  Gauls.  He  loft  no  time,  approached 
the  enemy,  and  offered  them  battle.  Furius  gave 
fuch  good  orders,  and  animated  his  troops  fo  effedlu- 
ally,  that  the  Gauls,  after  an  indifferent  refiftance, 
fied  in  diforder  to  their  camp.  The  Roman  cavalry 
purfued  them  thither ;  and  the  legions  arriving  there 
foon  after,  attacked  and  took  it.  Scarce  fix  thou- 
fand  of  them  efcaped.  More  than  thirty-five  thou- 
fand  v/ere  killed  or  taken,  with  fourfcore  enfigrns, 
and  above  two  hundred  carriages  laden  with  rich 
fpoils.  Amilcar,  the  Carthaginian  General,  was  killed 
here,  with  three  of  the  Gaulilli  Generals  of  the  greateit 
diftindlion.  The  vidor  recovered  from  them  two 
thoufand  free  citizens  of  Placentia,  whom  they  had 
taken,  and  reinftated  them  in  their  colony.  So  con- 
fiderable  a  victory  occafioned  great  joy  at  Rome.  As 
foon  as  the  Prietor's  letters  brought  the  news  of  it, 
the  Senate  decreed  thankfgivings  to  the  gods,  which  lIv.  xxxI. 
were  folemnized  during  three  days.  47- 

Though  the  Prastor  had  almoil  terminated  this  war, 
the  Conful  Aurelius,  having  made  an  end  of  the  af- 
fairs that  kept  him  at  Rome,  immediately  repaired 
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A.  R.  552.  to  Gaul,  and  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
^^^^'  ^'   vidtorious  army,  which  the  Prastor  refigned  to  him. 
On  his  arrival  he  could  not  conceal  his  envy  and  re- 
fentment  for  the  Pr^tor's  having  aded  during  his 
abfence.     There  is  in  envy  a  bafe  turn  of  mind,  and 
a  meannefs  of  fentiment,  which  ought  to  make  afl 
mankind  abhor  and  deteft  that  vice.     It  was  the  Con- 
ful  himfelf  who  had  ordered  Furius,  in  the  name  of 
the  Senate,  to  proceed  immediately  to  adion.  Would 
he  have  had  him  flaid  for  him  with  his  folded  arms, 
and  fuffered  Cremona  to  be  taken  before  his  eyes  ? 
Inftead  of  fharing  in  the  vi6lory,  and  doing  himfelf 
honour  by  treating  the  vi<5tor  with  juflice,  he  ordered 
him  to  go  to  Etruria,  whilil  he  led  the  legions  into 
the  enemy's  country,  and  by  the  ravages  he  committed 
there,  made  a  war  by  which  he  acquired  more  plun- 
der than  glory. 
L*    ibid        '^^^  Prastor  Furius,   feeing  there  was  nothing  to 
do  in  Etruria,  and  convinced  that  in  the  abfence  of 
the  incenfed  and  envious  Conful,    he  fhould  more 
eafily  obtain  a  triumph,  at  which  he  afpired,  and  be- 
lieved he  had  juftly  deferved  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Gauls,  returned  with  fpeed  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
not  expecled.     The  Senate  gave  him  audience  in  the 
temple  of  Bellona.     After  having  given  an  account 
of  his  condud,  and  related  the  circumftances  of  his 
vidory,  he  demanded  permiflion  to  enter  the  city  in 
triumph. 
Jbid    8.        '^^^^  proceeding  had  fomething  irregular  in  it.  Ac- 
49!  '  ^  '    cordingly,  the  fenior  Senators  were  for  refufing  him  a 
triumph,  "  and  becaufe  it  was  not  with  his  own  army, 
but  with  that  of  the  Conful,  that  he  had  defeated  the 
Gauls  ',  and  efpecially  becaufe  he  had  quitted  his  pro- 
vince, which  had  no  example,  through  his  eager  defire 
of  obtaining  a  triumph  by  favour  of  the  Conful's 
abfence."     The  perfons  of  confular  dignity  went  far- 
ther i  and  as  they  were  interefted  in  fupporting  the 
fplendor  and  dignity  of  the  Confulfhip,  which  feemed 
to  have  been  little  regarded  by  Furius,  they  pretended, 
«  That  it  had  been  his  duty  to  wait  for  the  Conful, 
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before  he  had  attempted  any  thing*  That  he  might,  A.R.  ^^z. 
by  remaining  incamped  near  Cremona,  have  defended  "^f^;^* 
the  colony,  and  protra6bed  affairs,  without  coming  to 
a  battle,  till  Aurelius  had  arrived.  That  the  Senate 
ought  not  to  imitate  his  temerity,  but  wait  the  Con- 
ful's  return.  Tliat  then,  having  heard  the  reafons  on 
both  fides,  they  fhould  be  more  capable  of  deciding 
in  the  queflion." 

The  majority,  ftruck  with  the  greatnefs  of  the 
vi£lory  gained  by  Furius,  and  warmly  foUicited  by 
his  friends  and  relations,  maintained,  "  That  the 
only  point  in  queflion  was  to  know,  whether  the  Prae- 
tor had  aded  as  General  in  chief,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  his  own  aufpices,  and  whether  his  adions 
defervcd  a  triumph  or  no.  That  the  order  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Conful,  either  to  fet  out  himfelf  to  de- 
fend an  allied  city  in  perfon,  or  to  give  that  Commif- 
fion  to  the  Praetor,  was  an  unanfwerable  apology  for 
the  latter.  *  That  befides,  in  affairs  of  war,  the  leaft 
delays  occafion  the  lofs  of  the  moft  favourable  oppor- 
tunities i  and  that  a  General  frequently  gives  battle, 
not  out  of  inclination,  but  becaufe  he  is  reduced  to 
it  by  the  enemy.  That  nothing  was  to  be  confidered 
hut  the  battle  itfelf,  and  the  confequences  attending 
it.  That  the  vidlory  was  compleat :  that  the  enemy 
had  been  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces :  that  their  camp 
had  been  taken  and  plundered  :  that  of  the  two  co- 
lonies, the  one  had  been  delivered  from  the  danger 
that  threatened  it,  and  the  other  had  recovered  fuch 
of  its  citizens  as  the  enemy  had  made  prifoners :  and 
laftly,  that  %  fingie  battle  had  terminated  the  war, 
v/ith  as  much  glory  as  good-fortune.  That  this  vi&ory 
had  not  only  rejoiced  the  Romans,  but  the  gods  them- 
felves  had  been  thanked  for  it  during  three  days,  in  the 
moft  folemn  manner  j  which  was  an  authentic  approba- 
tion of  Furi.us*s  condud:,  to  whofe  name  and  -f  fa.mily 

*  Non  cy.pz&izTS  belli  rerapofa  moras  &  dilafiones  Imperatorum  t 
&  iJugnandum  dTe  interduiH,  norvquia  velis.frd  quia  holtisCoi^at.i^xv, 

f  in  allufioa  to  the  gfC4t  Camillas  (M,  Furius  Gamiiiu^}  who  had 
reconquered  Rorne  from  the  Gauls. 

Voi:,  ir.  K  k  even 
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A.  R.  552.  even  the  gods  fcemed  to  have  attached  the  glorioiJS 

Ant    C.  •     M  r  •  1  •  1  •  1 

^Q^^     privilege  or    conquering   and   triumphing  over  the 
Gauls." 

Thefe  difcourfes  of  Furius   and  his  friends,  fup- 
ported  by  the  prefence  of  that  Prastor,  prevailed  over 
the  regard  feme  believed  due  to  the  fupreme  rank  of 
the  abfent  Conful,  and  occafioned  the  honour  of  at 
triumph  to  be  decreed  to  the  Prsetor.     He  caufed 
320,000  alTes  to  be  carried  into  tJ^e  public  treafury, 
which  amounts  to  about  eight  hundred  pounds  fterling, 
and  1 7,000  pounds  of  filver  in  weight.     But  he  had 
neither  prifoners  nor  fpoils  carried  before  his  chariot, 
and  was   not  accompanied  by  troops.     Every  thing 
-(vas  plainly  at  the  Conful's  difcretion,    except  the 
vid'tory. 
Xiv.  xsxi.      After  this  triumph  Scipio  caufed  the  games  to  be 
'^3'  celebrated  with  great  magnificence,   whilft  he  com- 

manded in  Africa  in  quality  of  Proconful,  and  two 
acres  of  land  were  granted  to  each  foldier  who  had 
ferved  under  hirrt,  for  every  year  they  had  borne  arms 
in  Spain  and  Africa. 

This  fam^e  year  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  who  com- 
manded in  Spain  as  Proconful,  defeated  a  confiderable 
army  in  the  country  of  the  Sedetani.  The  Spaniards 
left  fifteen  thoufand  men  upon  the  place,  and  feventy- 
C!9:ht  enfisns  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

The  Cohfui  C.  Aurelius  being  come  to  Rome  to 
jprefide  in  thie  affemblies  for  the  cledlion  of  Confuls, 
did  not  complain,  as  it  was  expected  he  would,  "  of 
the  Senate's  not  waiting  his  return  for  afferting  his 
rights  and  authority  over  the  Prsetor  in  perfon  :  but 
that  they  had  decreed  Furius  a  triumph  upon  the  meer 
account  of  his  exploits,  without  hearing  any  of  thofe 
who  had  fiiared  with  him  in  this  war.  He  reprefented, 
that  the  motive  which  had  induced  their  anceftors  t6 
decree,  that  the  perfon  who  triumphed  fhould  be  at- 
^tehded  by  the  Lieutenant  Generals,  Tribunes,.  Cen- 
turions, and  troops,  was  in  order  that  the  reality  of 
fa6ls  fhould  be  attefted  in  an  authentic  manner."  After 
this  fufficiently  moderate  complaint,  which  fhewed, 

that 
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that  the  Conful  had  at  leaft  partly  fuppreficd  the  firfl  a.r.  <J52. 
virulence  of  his  envy  for  Furius,  he  declared  the  day  ^"^'  ^* 
for  the  aflemblies  •,  in  which  L.  Cornelius  and  P.  Vil- 
lius  Tappulus  were  created  Confuls 

This  year  provifions  were  fold  at  a  very  low  price  :  Uv.  xxxj. 
as  prodigious  quantities  of  corn   had  been  brought ^°' 
from  Africa,  the  Curule  ^diles  diftributcd  it  amonp-fb 
the  people  at  fifteen  denarii  a  bufhel. 

Publius,  Valerius,  and  Marcius  his  brother,  cele- 
brated funeral  garhes  during  four  days,  in  honour  of 
M.  Valerius  Lsvinus  their  father,  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  fhew  of  Gladiators.  This  L^vinus  is 
the  fame  that  w^as  Conful  with  Marcellus,  and  who, 
after  having  ferved  the  Commonwealth  in  the  war. 
diftinguifhed  himlelf  by  the  wifdom  of  his  counfels  in 
the  Senate  on  diffe^^ent  occafions,  as  we  have  related. 


SECT.    IL 

Provinces  of  the  Confuls,  '  Firft  payment  of  the  trihule 
laid  on   the  Carthaginians.      Sedition  excited  by  the 
legions  in  Macedonia,  Philip  returns  into  Macedonia.  He 
becomes  anxious  concerning  the  confequences  of  the  war. 
He  takes  pains  to  conciliate  allies  ty  delivering  up  fame 
cities  :  and  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  fuhjeEls  by  dif- 
gracing  a  minijler  univerfally  hated  by  them,     Scipio 
and  Julius  created  Cenfors.     Cn  B^bius  is  defeated  in 
Gaul.     Conteft  upon  ^intius's  demanding  the  Conful- 
fhip,     Chara^er  of  that  young  Roman.     Diflribuiion 
of  the  provinces.     The  Ambaffadors  of  King  At  talus 
demand  ad  of  the  Senate  againft  the  invafions  of  Antic- 
chus  King  of  Syria,     Wife  refli^iion  of  Plutarch  upon 
the  prefent  war.     §jintius  fets  out  from  Re  me.,  and 
arrives  in  the  army  near  Epirus.    He  reflves  to  marik 
in  que/l  of  Philip  in  the  defiles  where  he  lad  ^ntre^iched 
himfelf    Conference  between  ^irjius  and  Ph/lip.    The 
Corful  attacks  Philip  in  his  defiles  -,  defeats  and  puts 
him  to  flight.     The  King  crcfjcs  Theffalia  a'dd  retires 
into  Macedonia,     Epirus  and  Theffaliafubmit  to  ^41  n* 

K  k  2  tius» 
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tius.  Eretria  and  Caryftos  taken,  ^intius  hefteges 
Elatea.  Jffembly  of  the  Achaans  at  Sicyon.  7 he  Am- 
hajfadors  of  the  Romanes  and  their  alhes^  and  Philip' Sy 
have  audience  in  it.  After  long  debates^  the  AJfemhly 
declares  for  the  Romans.  Lucius^  the  ConfuVs  brother ^ 
forms  the  fiege  of  Corinth^  and  is  obliged  to  raife  it, 
The  Ccnful  takes  Elatea,  Philocles  makes  himfelf  majler 
of  Argcs.  Affairs  of  Gaul.  Confpiracy  of  thejlaves 
d^f covered  and  fuppreffed.  Crown  of  gold  fen  t  to  Rom$ 
by  Attains, 

A.R.fss-  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Ant.  C.  P.  ViLLIUS  TaPPULUS, 

J99. 

Xiv.xxxii.  TTALY  fell  by  lot  to  Cornelius  Lentulus,  and  Ma- 
'•  \  Cvidonia  to  P.  Villius. 

riv.xxxii.      This  year  the  Carthaginians  brought  to  Rome  the 
a.  money  due  for  the  firft  payment  of  the  tribute  that 

had  been  laid  upon  them.  The  Qu^ftors  having 
complained,  that  it  was  not  of  good  alloy,  and  that 
upon  taking  the  aflay  of  it  they  had  found  the  fourth 
part  bad,  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  fums  at  Rome 
to  make  up  that  deficiency.  The  Funic  Faith  ftill 
fuftained  itlelf.  After  having  difcharged  this  duty, 
they  defired  the  Senate  to  deliver  up  their  hoftages. 
Part  of  them  were  put  into  their  hands,  with  a  promife 
that  the  reft  thould  be  releafedj^^ij^vided.  they  per- 
fifted  incontinuing^i^ithfiir:  "  "^■^'  '"•'-'■ 
Liv.xxxii.  VP*  Villiu^,  on  arriviiig  in  Macedonia,  faw  a  violent 
3-  fedition  reviving,  which  fufficient  care  had  not  been 

taken  to'ftifle  in  its  birth.  ;  It  had  been  excited  by  two 
....  thoufand  of' the  fdldiersi,  who  after  having  defeated 
V  Hannibal  in  Africa,  had  been  led  back  into  Sicily, 
!"   and  from  thence  tranfported  as  voluntiers  into  Mace- 
V.donia.     They  affirmed,  "that  they  had  not  been  vo- 
.;  luntary  in  coming  thither,  and  that  the  Tribunes  of 
1!'  tlie  foldiers  had  forced  them  to  embark,  contrary  to 
-' '  tkeir  utmofl.  refiflance.     But  that  in  whatever  manner 
the  thing  had  pafled,  whether  they  had  confented  to 
the  Itrrvice,  or  violence-  had  been  done  tiiem,  the  term 

^  •'  of 
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of  their  fervice  was  expired.  That  they  had  not  feen  A.R.  551* 
Italy  during  a  great  number  of  years.  That  they  ,  ^;^^' 
had  grown  old  under  arms  in  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Ma- 
cedonia. That  they  were  worn  out  by  fatigues,  and 
exhaufled  of  their  blood  and  ftrength  by  the  wounds 
they  had  received."  The  Conful  replied  to  thefe  com- 
plaints, "  that  their  demand  of  being  difcharged  was 
reafonable,  if  they  had  employed  juft  means,  and  mo- 
defl  requefts,  for  obtaining  it.  But  that,  neither  the 
reafons  they  alledged,  nor  any  other  whatfoever,  could 
ever  juilify  a  fedition.  That  accordingly,  if  they  would 
continue  under  their  enfigns,  and  obey  their  officers, 
he  would  write  to  the  Senate,  and  be  the  firft  to  folicit 
their  difmiflion.  That  they  would  obtain  it  fooner  by 
fubmiflion  than  by  being  refradory."  This  anfwer 
appeafed  them. 

Philip  then  attacked  Thaumacia,  a  city  of    Thef-  Liv.xxxiL 
falia  very  advantageouily  fituated,  with  all  his  forces.  ** 
The  arrival  of  the  ^tolians,  who,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Archidamus,  had  entered  the  place,  obliged 
the  King  to  raife  the  fiege.     He  led  back  his  troops 
into  Macedonia,  to  pafs  the  approaching  winter  there. 

The  leifure  he  then  enjoyed,  affording  him  time  to  Liv.  ibid, 
make  refied:ions  upon  the  future,  gave  him  mod  cruel  5« 
anxiety  for  the  confequences  of  a  war,  in  which  he  faw 
fo  many  enem>ies  united,  who  prefTed  him  by  fea  and 
land.  Befides  which  he  apprehended,  that  the  hopes 
of  the  Roman  proteftion  would  have  made  him  lofe 
his  allies ;  and  that  the  Macedonians^,  difcontcnted 
with  the  prefent  government,  might  think  of  ftirring, 
and  even  of  /ailing  in  fidelity  to  him.  He  employed 
his  whole  application  to  avert  thefe  dangers. 

As  to  his  allies,  he  delivered  up,  or  rather  promifed 
to  deliver  up,  fome  cities  to  the  Achaeans,  in  order  to 
attach  them  more  llrongly  to  him  by  a  liberality  they 
did  not  exped  -,  and  at  the  fame  time  he  font  Amv^af- 
fadors  into  Achaia  to  xnake  the  allies  take  the  oath, 
which  was  to  be  renev/cd  every  year:  a  weak  tie  jn 
fefped  to  a  Prince,  wiiQ  was  not  fcrupulous  himfclf 
in  obferving  oaths ! 

K  k  5  As 
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A.  R.  553'      As  to  what  regards  the  Macedonians,  he  laboured 
1^9*9.  *  ^^  g^'^"  ^^^i^  affe61:ion  at  the  expence  of  Heraclides, 
Llv.  ibid,  pne  of  his  mjnilters  and  confidents,  who  was  detefted 
Ifj^f^^^^'  and  abhorred  for  his  axadions  and  opprefTions,  which 
had  rendered   the  government  very  odious.     He  was 
of  very  mean  birth,  born  at  Tarentum,  where  he  had 
a6led  in  the  iowefl  offices,  and  had  been  expelled  from 
thence  for  having  defigned  to  deHver  up  the  city  to  the 
Romans.     He  went  to  throw  himfelf  into  their  arms. 
Bat  he  foon  plotted  a  new  treafon  againft  thofe,  who 
had  given  him  refuge,  holding  intelligence  with  the 
principal  perfons  of  Tarentum  and  Hannibal.     His 
intrif'-Lie  was  difcovered,  and  he  took  refuse  with  Phi- 
lip  ',  who  finding  him  to  have  wit,  adtivity,   boldnefs, 
with  an  unbounded  ambition,  which  the  greatell  crimes 
could  not  daunt,  he  attached  him  in  a'peculiar  man- 
ner to  his  perfon,  and  gave  him  his  whole  confidence  : 
a  fit  inftrument  for  a  Prince,  v/ho  was  himfelf  entirely 
void  of  probity  and  honour  !    Heraclides,   fays  Poly- 
bius,  v/as  born  with  all  the  qualities  imaginable  for 
^t-  forming  a  great  villain.    ■  From  his  earlieft  youth,    he 
had  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  moft  infamous  proftitu- 
tions.     He  was  haughty  and  terrible  in  refpeft  to  his 
inferior?,  but  the  meanefr  and  moft  fervile  of  flatterers 
to  thofe  above  him.     Pie  had  fo  much  credit  with 
Philip,  that,  according  to  the  fame  author,  he  was  al- 
moil  the  caufe  of  the  entire  ruin  of  fo  powerful  a 
Jcingdom,  by  the  general  difcontent  occafioned  by  his 
injuftice  and  oppreffions.     The  King  caufed  him  to  be 
feized  and  impnfoned,  v/hich  occafioned  univerfal  joy 
amongfl  the  People.     As  only  fragments  of  Polybius 
upon  this  head  are  come  down  to  us,  hiflory  does  not 
tell  us  what  became  of  Heraclides,  or  whether  he  came 
to  an  end  worthy  of  his  crimes.    But  this  paflage  alone 
perfe6lly  informs  us  in  refped:  to  Philip,  of  whom 
much  will  be  laid  in  the  fequel,  and  fhews,  what  we 
are  to  think  of  a  Prince  capable  of  making  choice  of 
fuch  a  man  for  his  minifter. 
L'.v.xxxii.  ■    Nothing  Gonfiderable  paffed  this  campaign,, between 
^'  ^'         j:he  Romans  and  Philip,  ftiii  iefs  than  in  the  freced- 

ing, 
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ing.     The  Confuls  did  not  enter  Macedonia  till  the  A.  R.  553. 
latter  feafon,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  time  pafled  in  flight  "^"^^  ^' 
fkirmillies  to  force  fome  pafles,  and  carry  off  convoys. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Conful  Lentulus,  who  had  Liv.xxxii, 
continued  at  Rome,  held  the  affemblies  for  the  crea-7. 
tion  of  Cenfors.  Out  of  feveral  illullrious  perfons, 
who  were  candidates  for  this  office  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Africanus  and  P.  ^^lius  Pastus  were  chofen.  Thofe 
magiftrates  obferved  a  flridt  union  with  each  other,  and 
when  they  read  over  the  lift  of  th^  Senators,  accord- 
ing to  cuflom,  they  did  not  note  one. 

At  the  fame  time,  L.  Manlius  Acidiniis  returned 
from  Spain.     I'hough  the  Senate  had  decre^  him  an  ' 
Ovation,  the  oppofition  of  the  Tribune  M.  Porcius 
La?ca  prevented  him  from  enjoying  that  honour.   H^ 
was  obliged  to  enter  the  city  as  a  private  perfon. 

The  Pr^tor  Cn.  Basbius  Tamphilus,  to  whom  C. 
Aurelius,  Conful  the  preceding  year^  had  refigi^qii 
the  province  of  Gaul,  having  ralhly  entered  th* 
country  of  the  Infubrian  Gauls,  was  furrounded  with 
all  his  troops,  and  loft  above  fix  thoufand  fix  hundred 
men.  So  confiderable  a  lofs  received  from  an  enemy, 
from  whom  nothing  was  then  apprehended,  obliged 
the  Conful  to  fet  out  from  Rome  and  to  repair  to  the 
place.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  province  full  of 
trouble  and  alarm.  After  having  reproached  the  Pras- 
tor,  as  his  imprudence  deferved,  he  ordered  him  to 
quit  the  province,  and  return  to  Rome.  But  as  to 
himfelf  he  did  nothing  memorable  in  Gaul,  having 
been  recalled  almoft  immediately  to  Rome,  on  account 
of  the  afTemblies  for  the  election  of  Confuls. 

There  was  fome  commotion  in  thefe  afTemblies,  in  pi^t.  ir* 
refpedl  to  T..Q^iintius  *  Flamininus,  who  ftood  for  F^amin 
the  Confulfliip,     As  this  is  the  iirfl  time  that  we  have  ^^^^'^ 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  this  Rornan,  who  rendered  him-  7.  ^ 

felf  very  illullrious  in  the  fequel,  v/e  fhall  begin  by  ^■ 

giving  his  charader  after  Plutarch.  He  was  very  fud- 
den,  both  in  refped  to  anger  and  good  offices  ;  with 
(his  difference  however,  that  his  angef  was  of  no  long 

'    *  Plutarch  calls  himFlaminius,  but  through  miftake  j  they  were  t 
4liiFerent  families,  rvva 

.      .  K  k  4  dur?   f.' 
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A.K.  553'dnration,  and  did  not  carry  him  into  extreme  rigours; 
J99-  *   "^vhereas  he  never  did  favours  by  halves,  and  valued 
himfelf  upon  his  fleadinefs  and  constancy  in  refped  to 
thofe  he  had  once  granted.     He  always  retained  the 
fame  amity  and  good  will  for  thofe  on  whom    he  had 
conferred  fome  benefit,  as  if  they  had  been  his  bene- 
fa6lors  ;  confidering  it  as  a  great  advantage  to  himfelf, 
to  be  capable  of  retaining  the  regard  and  gratitude  of 
thofe  he  had  once  obliged.     Naturally  ardent  for  ho- 
nour and  glory,  he  was  averfe  to  owing  his  greateft 
and  moft  glorious  adtions  to  any  thing  but  himfelf. 
For  this  reafon  he  rather  fought  thofe,  who  flood  in 
ne^d  of  his  aid,  than  thofe  who  could  aid  him  *,  con- 
fidering the  one  as  an  ample  field  for  his  virtue,  and 
the  others  as  rivals  upon  the  point  of  depriving  him  of 
part  of  his  glory. 

In  the  different  offices  which  he  palled  through,  he 
acquired  great  reputation  not  only  for  valour,  but  pro- 
bity and  juftice:  which  occafioned  him  to  be  choien 
commifiioner  and  chief  of  the  colonies,  which  the 
Romans  fent  into  the  two  cities  of  Narnia  and  Cofa. 
This  diltindion  exalted  his  courage  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  leaping  over  the  other  employments,  which  were 
th€  fteps  by  which  young  perfons  were  obliged  to  rife, 
he  on  a  faddeii  boldly  afpired  at  the  Confullh'ip,  though 
he  had  not  yet  been  Quseftor,  and  offered  himfelf  as 
a  candidate  for  it,  fupported  by  the  favour  of  thole  two 
colonies. 

M.  Fulvius  and  Manius  Curius,  Tribunes  of  the 
people,  oppofed  his  demand,  affirming  it  was  a  ftrange 
and  unheard  of  thing,  that  a  young  man,  a  kind  of 
I'Vjvice  and  without  experience,  fhould  undertake  on  a 
fudden  to  feize  in  a  m.anner  by  force  the  firfl  dignity  of 
the  Commonwealth.  They  reproached  the  Patricians 
With  having  for  fome  time  defpifed  the  i^dile  and  Pra?- 
tor-fliips,  and  with  afpiring  at  once  at  the  Confulfhip, 
before  they  had  given  the  People  any  proof  of  their 
ability  and  merit,  by  exercifing  inferior  magiftraciea, 
the  conteft  was  carried  from  the  field  of  Mars  into 
itfe  Senate.  When  every  one  had  given  their  reafoi>s, 
•the  Senators  determined,  that  the  people  had  a  right  to 
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raife  fuch  of  the  citizens  to  offices  as  they  pleafed,  A.  R.  55^. 
provided  they  had  the  qualities  required  by  the  laws.   '^"^^^" 

There  *  were  none  yet,  that  made  it  neceflaiy  to 
pals  through  thefe  different  gradations.  The  Tribunes 
in  filled  no  longer,  and  fubmitted  to  the  decifion  of 
the  Senate.  Accordingly  the  People  eleded  S.  ^lius 
Partus  and  T.  Quintius  Flamininus  Confuls  :  the  lat- 
ter was  not  yet  quite  thirty  years  of  age  :  which  is  a 
farther  remarkable  fingularity,  but  not  a  contraven- 
tion to  the  laws.  For  the  laws  which  fixed  the  com- 
petent age  for  pofleffing  the  Curule  offices,  are  pofte- 
rior  to  thefe  times.  M.  Porcius  Cato  was  one  of  the 
Prastors,  and  had  Sardinia  for  his  province. 

Sex.  Julius  Petus.  ^^A^t.  c!* 

T.  Quintius  Flamininus.  198. ' 

Tiie  new  Confuls  liaving  entered  upon  office,  drew  lIv.xxxIL 
lots  for  the  provinces.     Italy  fell  to  i^lius,  and  Ma-  ^* 
ce-donia  to  Quintius. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Antiochus  King  of  lIv.  ibirt 
A  fia  attacked  Attalus  vigoroufly  both  by  fea  and  land. 
The  latter  fent  Ambaffadors  to  Rome,  *'  who  repre-r 
iented  t-o  t^  Senate  the  extreme  danger  their  mafter 
was  in.  They  demanded  in  his  name,  either  that  the 
Romans  would  be  pleafed  to  defend  him  themlelves, 
or  that  they  would  permit  him  to  recall  ^is  fleet  and 
troops.  The  Senate  replied,  that  nothing  was  more 
reafonable  than  the  demand  of  Attaius.  That  they 
could  not  afford  him  aid  asainil  Antiochus,  who  was 
the^r  friend  and  ally  :  but  that  the  King  was  at  entire 
liberty  to  recall  his  -fleet  and  troops.  That  the  inten- 
tion of  die  Roman  People  was  not  to  be  a  burthen  'm 
any  lort  to  their  allies,  and  that  they  fhouid  not  faii 
to  acknowledge  the  fervices  and  zealous  attachment 
of  Attalus.  That  for  the  reft,  they  (hould  employ  tin^lx 
good  offices  with  Antiochus  to  induce  him  not  to  di-. 
fturb  King  Attalus."    Accordingly  the  Romans  feju 

*  Sylla  the  Di6tator  pafTed  a  law  to  prohibit  ftandinc^  for  th^  Prje- 
torftiip  bt  fore  the  Quaeltorlhip,  and  for  the  Conrulftiip  betore  the  Prae- 
totiiii^.    Appiau,  lib,  i,  £eUor.  Civil. 

AmbaiTadors, 
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^.  R' 554- Amboffadors  to  Antiochus,.    to  remonftrate  to  him 
^^^^'^    '''  '^^^^  Attalus  had  lent  them  his  troops  and  fhips, 
*^        which  they  then  adually  employed   againll  Philip, 
their   common    enemy.      That  it  would    be  highly 
agreeable  to  them>   if  he  would  leave  that  Pnnce 
in  tranquility.     That  it  leemed  reafonable,  that  the 
Kings  who  were  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Ro- 
man People  ihould   live  at  peace  with  each  other." 
Antiochus,  upon  this  remonftrance,  immediately  drew 
off  his  troops  from  the  territories  of  Attalus. 
Fltit.  m         \  j^aye  faicl  that  Macedonia  had  fallen  by  lot  to  Quin- 
'^^"tius.     This,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  much  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Romans.     For  the  affairs  and  ene- 
mies they  had  upon  their  hands,  did  not  require  a  Ge- 
neral, who  would  be  for  carrying  every  thing  by  arms 
and  force,  but  rather,  who  knew  how,  according  to  con- 
jundures,    to  employ  gentle  methods  and  perfuafion. 
Accordingly  King  Philip  could  indeed  raife  fufficient 
numbers  of  men  for  fome  battles  in  his  kingdom  of 
Macedonia  only,  but  it  was  Greece  principally,  that 
enabled  him  to  fuftain  a  long  war,  by  fupplying  him 
with  money,  provifions,  munitions,  and  retreats :  in 
a  word,  it  was  the  arfenal  and  magazine  of  his  army. 
In  confequence,  till  the  Greeks  could  be  feparated 
from  their  alliance  with  Philip,  this  v/ar  could  not  be 
terminated  by  a  fingle  battle,     Greece  at  this  time  was 
not  accultomed  to  the  Romans,  and  only  begun  to 
have  fome  engagements  with  them.     For  this  reafon, 
if  the  General  of  the  Romans   had  not  been  a  mild 
and  tradable   man,  more   inclined  to  terminate  diffe- 
rences by  conferring,  than  by  force,  infmuating  enough 
to  perfuade  thofe  to  whom  he  fpoke,  fufliciently  affa- 
ble to  hearken  to  their  reafons  with  goodnefs  and  com- 
placency, and  always  difpofed  to  abate  fomething  even 
Oif 'his  molt  legitimate  pretenfions,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate things,  Greece  v/ould  not  fo  eafily  have  re- 
nounced an  ancient  engagement,  to  which  fhe  had 
been  accuilomed,  for  a  foreign  alliance.     The  fequel 
of  -Qiiintius's  adions  will  better  Ihew  the  foiidity  of 
this  reflexion. 

<Quin- 
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Quintius  having  obferved  that  the  Generals  who  A.R.  554^ 
had  been  fent  before  him  againft  Philip,  ^s  Sulpicius    "^j^*,^* 
and  Villius,  had  not  entered  Macedonia  till  the  lat-  Liv-xxxli. 
ter  feafon,  and  had  made  war  with  little  or  nq  vigour,  y     .  ,. 
wafting  time,  in  flight  flcirmiflies,  to  force  fome  pafles,  3^0/ 
and  carry  off  fome  convoys,  he  on  the  contrary  was 
for  making  the  beft  of  his  time,  and  for  haftening  his 
departure.     Having  therefore  obtained  of  the  Senate, 
that  his  brotJier  Lucius  fhould  command  the  naval 
forces  undpr  him  ;  out  of  the  foldiers,  who,  with  Sci- 
pio  at  their  head,  had  conquered  the  Carthaginians  in 
Spain  and  Africa,  and  were  ftill  capable  of  the  fer- 
vice,    and  full  of  def;re  to  follow  him,  he  chofe  about 
three  thoufand  men.     To  thefe  he  added  five  tjioufand 
more,  and  with  a  bo4y  of  eight  thoufand  foot  and 
eight  hundred  horfe,  he  went  to  Epirus,  and  by  forced 
marches  arrived  at  the  Rpman  camp.     He  found  Vil- 
lius incamped  before  Philip's  army,  which  had  long 
guarded  the  pafTes  and  defiles,  and  kept  that  of  the 
.  Romans  at  a  ftand. 

The  Conful,  after  having  taken  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  and  difmifled  Villius,  began  by 
confidering  attentively  the  plan  of  the  country.  The 
only  pafs  for  approaching  the  enemy  was  a  narrow  way 
betweeji  high  mountains  and  the  river  *  Aous,  which 
runs  at  the  bottom  of  thofe  hills.  That  way,  cut 
through  the  rock,  was  fo  narrow  and  fteep,  that  an 
army  could  not  pafs  it  without  great  difficulty,  though 
jt  were  not  defended  ;  and  with  the  leaft  defence  it 
feemed  impradicable.  Quintius  aiTembled  the  coun- 
cil of  war,  to  confult  whether  he  lliould  march  di- 
re61;ly  againft  the  enemy  by  the  ftrait  and  ftiorteft  way, 
in  order  to  attack  them  in  their  camp  ;  or  whether, 
abandoning  an  equally  difficult  and  dangerous  defign, 
he  ftiould  take  a  long  compafs,  but  without  danger 
in  order  to  enter  Macedonia  by  the  country  of  the 
Daftaretas.     The  council  were  divided  in  their  opi- 

•  Plutarch  calls   it  the  Apfus,  a   river  more  to  the  north  than  the 
Aousi.    But  the  whole  leries  of  the  finSts  determines  us  to  follow  Livy. 

nions 
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A.R.  554.  nions.     Qiiintius   was   indined    to   take   the   latter 
'^il?.^'    n^ethod.     But,  befides  that  fo  long  a  march  would 
protract  things  too  much,   and  give  the  King  time  to 
efcape  into  the  dcfarts  and  forefts,  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore ;  he  was  afraid  to  remove  from  the  fea,  from  which 
he  had  his  provifions.     He  therefore  refolved  to  force 
'the  pafTes,  whatever  it  might  coft  him,  and  prepar-ed 
for  this  bold  enterprize. 
Liv.xxxii.      ^^  ^^"^^  mean  time  Philip  having  demanded  an  inter^ 
le.  view  by  the  mediation  of  the  People  of  Epirus,  in  or- 

der to  confult  upon  the  means  of  reconciliation  and 
peace,  Quintius  miade  no  difficulty  to  confent  to  k. 
The  conferences  were  held  upon  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver Aoust  They  continued  three  days.  The  Conful 
offered  the  King  peace  and  the  alliance  of  the  Ra- 
mans, -Upon  condition,  that  he  would  leave  the  Greeks 
at  liberty,  and  in  fiibjection  only  to  their  own  laws.; 
and  that  he  would  withdraw  his  sarrifons  from  their 
ckies.  This  was  the  principal  article.  Several  others 
were  added  to  it,  which  required  fome  time  to  difcufs. 
When  they  examined  what  ftates  were  to  have  their 
liberty,  the  Conful  named  the  ThciTalians  firft.  Thef- 
falia,  from  the  time  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  had  always  been  in  fubjed:ion  to  tlK 
Macedonians,  The  King  in  confequence  was  {o 
much  incerifed  by  the  ConfuFs  propofal,  that  he  cried 
out  in  a  rage:  "  What  harder  terms  could  you  im- 
*'  pofe  upon  me,  Quintius,  if  you  had  conquered 
-*'  me?"  And  he  immediately  broke  up  the  confe- 
rences. It  was  then  evident,  and  the  moil  affedltd  to 
Philip's  party  were  obliged  to  ov/n  it,  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  come  to  make  war,  not  againft  the  Greeks, 
but  again  ft  the  Macedonians  in  favour  of  the  Greeks, 
which  gained  them  the  hearts  of  the  People. 
Liv  xxxii  ^^^  conference  having  been  without  effedl,  it  was 
XI. '  neceffary  to  proceed  to  force.     The  next  day  there 

was  a  very  warm  Ikirmifh  between  the  advanced 
guards.  And  as  the  Macedonians  retired  to  their 
mountains  by  rough  and  fleep  paths,  the  Romans  ani- 
mated by  the  ardor  of  battle,  being  defirous  to  purfuc 
them,  fuffered  excceedingly  j  becaufe  the  Macedo- 
nians 
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nians  had  difpofed  Catapulrae  andBaliftas  upon  thofe  a.r.  5^4^ 
rocks,    and  ihowered  darts    and  ftones  upon  them,   ^"^■^* 
Many  were  wounded  on  both  fides,  and  night  fepa- 
rated  the  combatants. 

Affairs  were  in  this  fituation,    when  a  Ihephcrd,  Uv.xxxii. 
font  by  Charopus,  one  of  the  principal  perfons  of  Z,f'    . 
Epirus,  who  fecretly  favoured  the  Romans,  came  to  nam.  370, 
the  Coniul.     He  told  him  that  he  fed  his  flock  in  the 
defile,  v/here  the  king  was  incamped  with  his  troops  : 
that  he  knew  all  the  acceflible  parts  and  paths  of  thofe 
mountains :  that  if  the  Conful  would  fend  a  detach- 
ment of  foldiers  along  with  him,  he  would  guide  them, 
by  fecure  and  eafy  ways,  where  they  would  be  over 
the  heads  of  the  enemy.     Though  Qiiintius  was  not 
abfolutely  without  diftruft,    and  his  joy  was  mixed 
with  fome  fear,  however,  ftruck  with  the  name  and 
authority  of  Gharopus,  he  refolved  to  undertake  the 
cnterprize. 

Accordingly,  he  detached  a  Tribune  with  four  thou-  Llv.  Ibid, 
fand  foot  x\d  three  hundred  horfe.  In  the  day,  they  !'^"^'  ^^^^' 
lay  hid  in  bottoms  covered  with  wood,  and  as  foon  as 
night  came,  they  marched  on  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
which  happily  was  then  at  the  full.  The  ihepherd,  of 
whom  they  had  made  fure  by  chaining  him,  diredted 
the  way  it  was  neceffary  to  keep.  It  had  been  agreed, 
that  when  the  detachment  arrived  over  the  heads  of 
the  enemy,  a  fignal  fhould  be  given  the  Confal  by 
fmoke  raifed  in  the  air-,  but  that  they  fhould  make 
no  cries,  till  their  fignal  wa^  anfwered  from  him  by 
another,  that  the  battle  with  Philip  was  begun. 

To  prevent  the  enemy  from  having  any  fufpicion, 
he  continued  to  harrafs  them  warmly,  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  force  them  in  their  pods.  The  third  day, 
in  the  morning,  Qiiintius  perceived  a  fmoke  upon 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  which  at  firft  v/as  but  fmall, 
but  increafing  gradually  foon  darkened  the  air,  and 
rofe  in  great  clouds.  Having  then  given  the  detach- 
ment the  fignal  agreed  upon,  he  marched  diredly 
againfl  the  eminence,  continually  expofed  to  the  darts 
of  the  MacedoflianSj  and  in  clofe  fight  with  thofe  who 

I  defended 
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A.R.  554.  defended  the  pafTes.     The  Romans  raifed  great  cries^ 
■^^^*g^*   in  order  to  be  heard  by  their  companions  who  were 
upon  the  eminence.     The  latter  anfwered  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain  with  a  dreadful  noife,  and  at  the 
fame  time  chai-ged  the  Macedonians,  who  feeing  them- 
felves  attacked  in  front  and  rear,  loll  courage,  and 
betook   themfelves   to  flight.     Philip's  army  would 
have  been  entirely  defeated,  if  the  vivflors  could  have 
purfued  them  :  but  the  cavalry  was  ftopt  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  ways,  and  the  infantry  by  the  weight  of 
their  arms.     Philip  fled  at  firfl:  with  precipitation, 
.and  without  looking  behind  liim.     But,  after  having 
made  above  a  league  and  a  half^  judging,  as  it  really 
was,    that  the  difficulty  of  the  ways  had  ftopt  the 
enemy,  he  halted  upon  an  eminence,  and  fent  officers 
into  all  the  valley,  and  to  all  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tainSj  to  afi^emble  fuch  of  his  troops  as  had  difperfed 
in  flying.     The  vidlors  finding  the  camp  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians deferted,  plundered  it  entirely  at  their  eafe, 
and  returned  into  their  own,  where  they  refl:ed  them- 
felves during  the  night. 
Xiv.xxxii*     Philip  at  firfl  took  the  route  of  ThefTalia,  and 
pi*t^   1    hafl:ily  running  from  city  to  city  in  that  province,  he 
took  away  with  him  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  were 
,  in  a  condition  to  follow  him^  fet  fire  to  the  houfes^ 
and  after  having  permitted  the  mafliers  of  them  to  take 
away  fuch  of  their  effedts  as  they  could,  he  gave  all 
all  the  reil  to  his  troops  -,  making  his  allies  fuffer  a 
treatment  they  could  fcarce  have  apprehended  from 
their  enemies. 
Xiv.xxxii.      Quintius  Flamiiiinus  did  not  a6b  in  this  manner. 
24>  a6.      He  crofi^ed  Epirus,    without  ravaging  the  country, 
though  he  knew  that  the  principal  perfons  of  it,  ex- 
cept Charopus,  had  been  againll  the  Romans.     But, 
as  they  fubmitted  quietly^  he  had  more  regard  to  their 
prefent  difpofition,  than  to  the  refentment  he  might 
•  have  had  for  the  pafl:  ^  which  gained  him  the  hearts 
of  that  people,  and  attached  them  to  him  out  of  in- 
clination.     He  foon   found  how  advantageous  this 
mild  and  humane  condud  was  to  him  :    for  he  no 

fooner 
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Iboner  arrived  upon  the  frontiers  of  Thefialla,  than  A- R.  554*  • 
nioft  of  the  cities  were  eager  to  open  their  gates  to  ^^^^^^'^ 
"him.  Atrax  was  almoft  the  only  one  that  did  not 
furrenden  It  was  very  well  fortified,  and  had  a  nu- 
merous garrifon,  entirely  confiding  of  Macedonians, 
It  made  To  long  and  fo  vigorous  a  refi fiance,  that  the 
Conful  was  at  ieno-th  oblicred  to  raifc  the  fiege. 

The  Roman  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  in  conjundionLiv.xxxii, 
with  thofe  of  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  a6led  on  their  ^6, 27, 
fide.     It  took  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  Eubcea, 
Erejtria  and  Caryftos,  which  were  alfo  garrifoned  by 
Macedonians :    after  which  the  three  fleets  advanced 
to  Cenchese,  the  port  of  Corinth. 

The  Conful  having  entered  the  country  of  Phocls,  ibid,  is, 
took  feveral  places  v/hich  made  no  great  refiflance.- 
Elatia  ftopt  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  beliege  it  in 
form. 

Whilfl  he  was  carrying  on  this  fiege  he  formed  anLiv.xxxH; 
important  defign  -,  which  was  to  divide  the  Achseans  ^9*-^3- 
from  Philip's  party,  and  to  make  them  come  over  to 
that  of  the  Romans.  The  three  united  "fleets  were 
upon  the  point  of  forming  the  fiege  of  Corinth,  of 
which  Philip  was  then  a6lual]y  in  polTelTion.  Nothing 
could  give  the  Acha^ans  more  pleafure,  than  the  cef- 
fion  of  that  great  and  important  city  to  them.  The 
Conful  believed  it  proper  to  try  them  by  that  offer, 
and  made  it  by  the  AmbafTadors,  Lucius  his  brother, 
thofe  of  Attalus,  the  Rhodians  and  the  Athenians. 
The  Ach^ans  gave  audience  to  all  thefe  AmbafTadors 
in  their  alTembly  held  at  Sicyon. 

The  Ach^ans  were  highly  perplexed  in  refpedl  to 
the  refolution  they  fliould  take.  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
Laceda^mon,  was  a  troublefome  neighbour,  who  in- 
tommoded  them  extremely;  but  they  dreaded  the 
arms  of  the  Romans  more.  They  had  in  all  times, 
and  very  lately,  great  obligations  to  the  Macedonians : 
but  they  all  fufpedied  Philip,  on  account  of  his  per- 
fidy and  cruelty  -,  and  they  xipprehended  that  the  lenity 
he  then  affe6led,  might  degenerate  into  tyranny,  as 
foon  as  he  was  rid  of  his  difficulties.     Such  was  the 

difpofition 
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A.R.  554- difpofition  of  the  Achasans,  fludcuating  between  all 
-^^V^-  parties,  finding  inconveniencies  on  all  fides,  and  ncjt 
'^        knowing  how  to  determine  any  thing  with  fafety. 

L.  Calpurniiis,  who  came  from  the  Romans,  had 
audience  firft.  After  him  the  deputies  from  Attalus 
and  the  Rhodians  were  heard ;  and  then  thofe  from 
Philip ;  for  that  Prince  had  alfo  fent  an  embafTy  to 
this  aliembly,  the  event  of  which  gaVe  him  difquiet* 
The  Athenians  were  referved  to  the  lafli,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  capable  of  refuting  what  Philip's 
Ambafladors  might  have  advanced.  They  fpokc 
■with  more  force  and  liberty  againfl  that  King  thaii 
any  of  the  reft,  becaufe  none  had  been  fo  ill  treated 
M  them  •,  and  they  enumerated  at  large  his  many  op- 
prelTions  and  cruelties.  The  conclufion  of  their  ha- 
rangue, as  well  as  of  the  three  that  had  been  mad<!f 
before  in  the  afTembly,  was  to  exhort  the  Achaeans  to 
.  join  the  Romans  againft  Philip.  The  Ambafladors 
of  that  Prince,  on  the  contrary,  conjured  the  Achae- 
ans to  regard  the  facred  Aature  of  the  oath  they  had 
taken  on  making  an  alliance  with  their  matter ;  or,  if 
they  would  not  declare  openly  for  him,  that  they 
Ihould  at  lead  obferve  an  exad  neutrality.  Thefe  ha- 
rangues took  up  the  whole  time  of  the  aflembly, 
which  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

When  they  were  all  met  again,  the  herald,  accord^ 
ing  to  cuftom,  in  the  name  of  the  magiftrates,  ex- 
harJ^d  fuch  to  fpeak  as  had  any  thing  to  fay.  No 
body  rofe :  but  all,  looking  upon  each  other,  kept  a 
profound  filence.  Ariftenes,  who  was  principal  ma- 
g-jftrate  of  the  Achseans,  then  fpoke,  that  the  aflembly 
might  not  be  difmifled  without  deliberating.  "  What 
"  is  become,"  faid  he,  "  of  that  warmth  and  vivacity 
*'  with  which  you  difpute  with  each  other  at  table, 
**  and  in  private  converfation,  concerning  the  Romans 
*'  and  Philip,  with  fo  much  heat  as  to  be  almoft 
<'  ready  to  come  to  blows  ?  Why  then  are  you  now 
**  mute,  in  an  aflembly  fummoned  folely  on  this 
*'  fubjed,  after  having  heard  the  fpeeches  and  rea- 

"  fonings 
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"  fonings  on  both  fides?  Will  it  be  time  enough  to  A- R- 554- 
**  fpeak,  when  the  refolution  is  taken  and  decreed?"        losf* 

Such  juii  and  rational  reproaches,  made  by  the 
principal  miagiitrate,  were  fo  far  from  inducing  an/ 
that  were  prelent  to  give  their  opinion,  that  they  did 
hot  excite  the  leall:  noife  or  murmuring  in  an  affembly 
fo  numerous,  and  compofed  of  the  deputies  of  fo 
many  States.  They  all  continued  mute  and  moiion- 
lefs,  no  body  daring  to  hazard  fpeaking  freely  on  fo 
delicate  a  point. 

Ariilenes  then,  being  obliged  to  open  himfelf,  de- 
clared frankly  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  "  Tlie  man- 
ner," faid  he,  "  in  which  the  deputies  of  the  op- 
pofite  parties  fpeak  to  us,  fuffices  alone  to  dircd: 
us  in  the  refolution  we  ought  to  take.  The  Romans, 
the  Rhodians,  and  Attalus  prefs  us  to  join  them  in 
the  war  againft  Philip,  and  fupport  their  demand 
with  flrong  reafons,  deduced  from  the  juflice  of 
their  caufe,  and  our  own  interefl.  Philip's  Am- 
baiTador  alfo  demands,  but  weakly,  that  we  fliould 
*'  continue  to  adhere  to  their  mafter,  and  he  is  con- 
tented with  ourobferving  an  exa6t  neutrality.  From 
whence  do  you  think  proceeds  fo  different  a  manner 
of  afting  ?  It  is  undoubtedly  not  from  moderation 
on  the  fide  of  Philip,  nor  rafh  boldnefs  on  that  of 
*'  the  Romans.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  their  ftrength, 
*'  or  weaknefs,  that  makes  them  fpeak  differently. 
"  Wc  fee  nothing  here  on  the  part  of  Philip  but  his 
"  Ambaffador,  which  is  no  great  encouragement 
*'  for  us :  whereas  the  Roman  fleet  lies  at  anchor 
*'  near  Cenchreas,  and  the  Conful  is  not  far  off  with 
*'  his  legions, 

"  What  aid  can  we  expedl  from  Philip  ?  Do  we 
*'  not  fee  in  what  manner  he  defends  his  allies? 
Why  has  he  fuffered  Eretria  and  Caryftos  ? 
Why  has  he  abandoned  fo  many  cities  of  Tlief- 
faly,  as  well  as  all  Phocis  and  Locris  ?  Why  does 
"  he  now  fuffer  Elatia  to  be  befieged  ?  Is  it  through 
*'  force,  through  fear,  or  voluntarily,  that  he  hati} 
**  abandoned  the  defiles  of  Epirus,  and  has  given  up 
■    Vol.  IV.  LI  ''  thoie 
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A.  B.55+-  "  tliofe  impenetrable  barriers  to  the  enemy,  In  order 
Ant^c.   u  |-Q  \-{^^Q  himfeif  in  the  remote  parts  of  his  king- 
*  *     **  dom  ?  If  he  voluntarily  gives  up  fo  many  allies  ta 
"  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  ought  he  to  prevent  them 
"  from  making  fuch  provifion  as  they  can  for  their 
"^  own  fafety  ?    If  it  be  through  fear,  he  ought  ta 
♦*  exGufe  the  fame  weaknels-  in  us.     And  if  he  i^ 
V  forced  to  do  fo,    do  you   believe,    Cleomeden,'" 
y/hich  was  the  name  of  Philip's  ambaffador,  "  that' 
*'  ithe  forces  of  the  Achsean  States  can  fuftain  the 
*^  .Roman  arms,  to  which  the  Macedonians  have  been 
^  forced  to  give  way  ?  Quintius  having  found  Philip 
*^  in  an  inacceflible  poft,  hath  driven  him  out  of  it, 
*^  hath  taken  his  camp,  hath  purfued  him  into  Thef- 
*'  falia,  and  almoil  before  his  face  hath  taken  all  the 
"  ftrongeil  fortrefies  of  his  alhes.    If  we  are  attacked^ 
**'  will  the  King  be  in  a  condition  to  fupport  us  againit 
*'  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  or  Ihail  w^e  be  able  to  de- 
*'  fend  ourfelves  ?" 

*'  The  medium  propofed  to  us,  of  continuing 
*'  neuter,  is  a  certain  means  to  render  us  the  victor's 
*'  prey,  who  will  not  fail  to  attack  us,  as  cunning 
*'  politicians,  who  wait  the  event  for  declaring  our- 
""  lelves.  Believe  me,  Acha^ans,  there  is  no  medium. 
*'•  We  mull  either  have  the  Romans  for  friends,  or 
*'  enemies.  They  come  of  themfelves,  v/ith  a  nu- 
*'  merous  fleet,  to  offer  us  their  amitv  and  aid.  1  o 
*'  refufe  fuch  an  advantage,  and  not  to  fcize  with 
*'  ardor  fo  favourable  an  occafion,  which  will  never 
*'  return,  is  the  lafl  excefs  of  biindnefs ;  it  is  con- 
*'  fentins;  to  our  own  deilrudlion  through  mere  wan- 
*'  tonneis,  and  without  refource." 

This  difcourfe  was  followed  with  a  great  noife  and 
miirmur  of  the  whole  aflembly,  fome  applauding  it 
with  joy,  and  others  oppofmg  it  with  violence.  The 
magitb-ates  themfelves  were  no  lefs  divided  :  thcfe 
were  called  Demiurgic  Five,  of  their  number,  ten, 
declared,  that  they  would  bring  the  affair  into  deli- 
beratioa;  five  protefted  againii  it,  affirrningy  th;"^t 
the  n^agiftwcs  were  prohibited  by  a  law  to  propofe 
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any  thing,  as  were  the  general  afTembly  to  decree  any  A-R.  $^^. 
thing  contrary  to  the  alliance  made  with  Philip.  '^^^j. 

This  whole  day  pafied  alfo  in  debate  and  tumultu- 
ous cries.  Only  one  remained  :  for  the  law  ordained^ 
that  the  afTembly  fhould  break  up  at  the  end  of  the 
third  day.  Such  violent  debates  arofe  upon  what 
fhould  be  determined  the  next  day,  that  fathers  could 
fcarce  keep  their  hands  otf  their  fons.  Memnon  of 
Pellena  was  one  of  the  five  magillrates  who  refufed 
to  make  the  report.  His  father  long  defired  and 
conjured  him  to  fuffer  the  Achseans  to  provide  for 
their  lafety,  and  not  to  expofe  them^  by  his  obftinacy^ 
to  certain  ruin.  Finding  his  intreaties  ineffedlual,  he 
fwore  that  he  would  kill  him  with  his  own  hand,  if  he 
did  not  take  his  advice,  and  fhould  confider  him  not 
as  his  fon,  but  as  the  enemy  of  his  country.  Memnon 
could  not  withfland  fuch  terrible  menaces,  and  at 
length  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  overcome  by  paternal 
authority. 

The  next  day,  the  majority  being  for  bringing  tht 
affair  into  deliberation,  and  the  people  openly  de- 
claring what  they  thought,  the  Dymasi,  Magalopoli- 
tans,  and  fome  of  the  Argives,  quitted  the  afTembly 
before  the  decree  pafTed.  No  body  was  furprized,  or 
took  offence  at  it,  becaufe  they  had  particular  obliga- 
tions to  Philip  •,  who,  very  lately,  had  done  them  con- 
fiderable  fervices.  Gratitude  is  a  virtue  of  all  ages  and 
nations  ;  and  ingratitude  is  univerfally  detefled.  All 
the  other  States,  when  they  came  to  vote,  immedi- 
ately confirmed  by  a  decree,  an  alliance  with  Attalus 
and  the  Rhodians ;  and  as  to  what  regarded  the  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans,  as  it  could  not  be  concluded 
without  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Senate  and  People, 
it  was  refolved,  that  an  embafTy  fhould  be  fent  to 
Rome  in  order  to  terminate  that  affair. 

In  the  mean  time,  three  deputies  were  difpatched  r/:v 
to  L.  Quintius,  who  was  then  befieging  Corinth,  after  13- 
having  made  himltlf  mafter  of  Cenchreae :  and  :\z  the 
fame  time  the  army  of  the  Acha^ans  was  fent  to  join 
him  in  carrying  on  the  fiege.     At  fir^  the  atuck  vMis 
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A.R.  554-  weak  enough,  becaufe  it  was  hoped  that  there  would 
"^iq'sf  *    ^^  ^  divifion  in  the  city,  between  the  garrilbn  and  the 
inhabitants :  but  when  they  found  that  did  not  take 
place,  machines  were  made  to  approach  on  all  fides, 
and  different  attacks  were  formed,  which  the  befieged 
fuflained  with  great  vigour,  and  in  v/hich  the  Romans 
were  always  repulfed.     There  were  a  great  number  of 
Italian  deferters  in  Corinth,  who  expe6ting  no  quarter 
from  the  Romans  if  they  fell  into  their  hands,  fought 
like    men  in  defpair.     Philocles,    Philip's  General, 
having  made  a  new  reinforcement  enter  the  city,  and 
thereby  having  deprived  the  befiegers  of  all  hopes  of 
carrying  the  place,  L.  Quintius  was  at  length  obliged 
to  give  into  the  advice  of  Attalus.     The  fiege  was 
raifed.     The  Achaeans  being:  difmilTed,  Attalus  and 
the  Romans  reimbarked  on  board  their  fleets.     The 
former  repaired  to  the  Pyr^us,  and  the  latter  to  Cor- 
cyra. 
Liv.xxxii.      Whilft  the  fleets  attacked  Corinth,  the  Conful  T. 
^^  Qiiintius  was  employed  in  befieging  Elatea,  where  he 

was  more  fuccefsful :  for,  after  a  long  and  vigorous 
defence,  he  made  himfelf  mailer  firfl:  of  the  city,  and 
then  of  the  citadel. 
Liv.xxxii.      At  the  fame  time,  the  people  of  Argos,  who  con- 
^^*  tinually  adhered  to  Philip,  found  means  to  deliver  up 

their  city  to  Philocles,  the  officer  of  whom  we  have 
jufl  fpoke.    Thus,  notwithfl:anding  the  alliance  which 
the  Acha^ans  had  lately  made  with  the  Romans,  Phi- 
lip was  mafter  of  two  of  their  (Irongell  places,  Corinth 
and  Argos. 
Liv.xxxii.      The  Conful  Sex.  i^lius  did  nothing  confiderable 
^^'  in  Gaul.  He  pafled  almofl  the  whole  year  in  drawing 

together  the  inhabitants  of  Cremona  and  Placentia, 
whom  the  calamities  of  the  war  had  difperfed,  and  to 
reinftate  them  in  their  colonies. 
Ibid.  a;.        A  confpiracy,  formed  firfl:  at  *  Setia,  by  the  flaves' 
of  the  young  Carthaginian  Lords  who  were  kept  there 
as  hofl:ages,  whom  a  confiderable  nurnber  of  other 

*  A  city  of  the  Volfci. 
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Haves  had  joined,  gave  Rome  fome  alarm.     But  ^^^  ^^^^^  5^^^' 
confpiracy  was  dilcovered,    and  fupprefled  that  in-      ^'^j^  * 

ftant. 

This  year,  AmbalTadors  from  King  Attains  brought 
to  Rome  a  crown  of  gold,  weighing  two  hundred 
snd  forty-fix  pounds,  and  thanked  the  Senate  for 
havino-  vouchfafed  to  fend  AmbafTadors  to  Antiochus, 
at  whofe  inftances  that  Prince  had  quitted  the  domi- 
nions of  Attalus. 

Cato  was  then  one  of  the  Praetors,  and  had  Sardi-  piut.  hi 
nia  for  his  province.  He  afted  in  it  in  fuch  a  manner  J^^"^;.^^.?* 
as  made  his  difintereftednefs,  fobriety,  patience  in  ^'j]' ''''''''' 
the  rudeft  toils,  incredible  remotenefs  from  the  leaft 
fhadow  of  pomp  and  luxury,  and  love  of  juftice, 
univerfally  admired.  The  Praetors  his  predecefTors 
had  ruined  the  country  by  making  it  lupply  them  with 
pavillions,  beds,  and  habits,  and  iheered  the  people 
by  numerous  trains  of  domefticks,  crouds  of  friendr, 
and  exceffive  expences  in  gam.es,  feafts,  and  the  like 
extravagances.  Cato,  on  the  contrary,  diftinguifhed 
himlelf  onlv  by  an  unexampled  fimplicity  in  his  habit, 
table,  and  equipage.  He  never  touched  a  fingle  far- 
thing of  the  public  money.  "When  he  went  to  vifit 
the  cities  of  his  government,  it  was  on  foot,  without 
any  carriages,  attended  only  by  one  officer,  who  car- 
ried his  robe,  and  a  vefiel  for  making  libations  at  fa- 
crifices.  This  man,  fo  fimple  and  modeft,  and  lb 
negligent  of  his  outfide,  refumed  the  grave  and  ma- 
jeftic^air  of  a  Roman  magiftrate,  and  fhewed  in- 
exorable conftancy  and  inflexible  rigor,  when  the 
queftion  was  to  check  diforders,  and  put  in  execution 
the  regulations  eflablifhed  for  maintaining  good  diici- 
pline  and  the  laws.  In  him  two  charaders,  that 
feemed  irreconcileable,  were  united,  feverity  and  r>M- 
nefs  •,  fo  that  never  had  the  Roman  power  appeared 
either  fo  terrible  or  fo  amiable  to  that  people, 

Sardinia  abounded  with  ufurers,  who,  under  the 
appearance  of  affifting  private  peribns  with  fums  of 
jnoney  lent  them  on  their  occafions,  utterly  ruined 
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Av  R.  554.  them  in  the  effecfl.  Cato  made  open  war  againft  them, 
^josf*  ^"^  drove  them  all  out  of  the  ifland.  I  do  not  fee 
why  Livy  feems  to  judge  Cato  too  fevere  in  this  re^ 
fpe(5l.  M»  Porcius  Cato,  fan^lus  i^  innocens^  afperior 
tamen  in  fesnore  coercendo  habitus^  fugatiq^ue  ex  infula 
fceneratores.  Can  people,  who  are  the  bane  and  ruin 
.  of  States,  be  treated  with  too  much  rigor  ?  Would  10 
God,  that  criminal  number  of  ufurers,  who  fupport 
young  perfons  of  birth  in  extravagance  and  de- 
bauchery, were  banifhed  for  ever  from  our  cities  and 
country  ! 

Suffer  me,  before  I  proceed  to  relate  events  of  the 
enfuing  year,  to  infert  in  this  place  fome  flrokes 
highly  proper  to  fhew  us  Cato's  charader.  Thele 
circumltances  are  not  imitable  in  themfelves,  and  may 
feem  to  have  fometliing  exceffive  in  them,  but  they 
are  v/orthy  admiration  in  the  principle  from  which 
they  proceed ;  that  is,  the  love  of  fimplicity,  fobriety, 
and  of  an  hard  and  laborious  life, 
pint,  in  In  fome  of  his  works  he  himfelf  wrote,  that  he  had 
Cat.  338.  j^ever  worn  a  robe  that  coft  above  an  hundred  drach- 
mas (about  fifty  fhillings)  \  that  even  when  he  com- 
manded armies,  or  was  Conful,  he  drank  the-  fame 
wine  as  his  (laves ;  that  at  his  meals  (the  Romans 
had  but  one  a  day)  he  never  had  any  thing  bought  at 
market  that  coft  above  thirty  affes,  that  is,  about  a 
Ihilling  of  our  money.  And  his  view  in  leading  this 
hard  and  fober  life,  was  to  confirm  his  health,  enable 
him  the  better  to  ferve  his  country,  and  to  fuftain  the 
fatigues  of  v/ar  v/ith  the  more  eafe. 
Ibid.  336.  On  m.arches,  he  alv/ays  went  on  foot,  carrying  his 
arms,  and  attended  by  a  fingle  flave,  who  carried  his 
provifions.  And  it  is  faid,  that  he  was  never  angry 
or  out  of  humour  with  that  flave,  about  whatever  he 
ferved  him  at  his  meals,  but,  when  he  had  leifure, 
after  having  difcharged  his  military  fundlions,  that  he 
often  affilled  him  in  dreffmg  his  fupper.  In  the  army 
he  never  drank  any  thing  but  v/ater,  except  fome- 
times,    v/hen  being  very  dry  he  called  for  a  little 
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vinegar  ^  ;  or  when,  finding  himfelf  weak  throug^h  fa- A.  R-  554. 
tigue,  he  drank  a  little  wine.  ^^^8.^* 

One  day,  blaming  the  exceflive  expences  which  at 
that  time  fome  began  to  lavifh  on  their  tables,  he  faid, 
^'  That  it  was  very  difficult  to  preferve  a  city,  in 
*'  which  a  fifli  was  fold  for  more  than  an  ox."  Every 
body  knows  the  exceffive  luxury  and  expence  of  the 
Romans,  for  iilh  in  particular. 

Whilil  he  commanded  the  army,  he  never  took 
from  the  public  more  than  three  medimni  of  wheat  a 
month  for  himfelf  and  his  whole  houfliold,  that  is, 
not  quite  thirteen  bufhels,  and  fomething  lefs  than 
three  femi-medimni  of  oats  or  barley  daily  for  his 
horfes  and  carriage-beafts. 

*  Vinegar  is  refrefhing.  All  tlie  Roman  foldiers  carried  it  with 
them,  to  correal  the  crudities  of  the  water  they  were  obliged  to  drink  5 
Tometimcs  bad  enough. 

SECT.     Ill, 

Six  Praetors  created  for  the  firji  time,  The  command  in 
Macedonia  is  continued  to  §uintius.  Interview  between 
King  Philip  and  the  Conful  §uintius  and  his  allies^  all 
ineffeoiiiaU  Philip  abandons  Argos  to  Nabis  tyrant  of 
Spuria,  Alliance  of  Nabis  with  the  Romans.  'The 
Bivotians  alfo  join  them.  Death  of  Attains.  Praife 
of  that  Prince.  Battle  of  Cynofcephala.^  in  which 
Philip  is  defeated  by  S^lyitius.  Injolent  vanity  of  the 
AEtolians.  ^inttus  grants  Philip  a  truce  and  an  in- 
ierview.  The  allies  deliberate  concerning  a  peace.  In- 
terview of  Philip  a?id  ^wjtius,  A  peace  is  concluded 
in  it.  The  victory  gained  over  Philip  cccajions  great 
joy  at  Rome.  The  plan  of  the  peace  fent  by  ^anfius 
is  appnved.  Ten  Commiff  oners  are  deputed  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  Greece.  Conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
The  Mtolians fccretly  cry  down  this  treaty.  The  articles 
of  it  are  made  public  at  the  Ifthmian  games.  The  Greeks 
hear  the  7tews  of  their  liberty  with  incredible  jcy.  Re- 
flexions  upon  this  great  event.  Sluintius  vifits  the  cities 
of  Greece,     Cornelius-,  one  of  the  ten  coramijftoners  gccs 
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from  'Tempe^  where  he  had  conferred  with  the  King^  idf 
the  city  of  Therm^y  in  which  the  affemhly  of  the  jEto- 
Hans  was  held, 

A.R.  555«  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus, 

197.*  Q^MlNUClUS  RUFUS. 

Liv.xxxii.  OIX  Praetors  were  nominated  this  year  for  the  firfi: 
*^*  ^  time,  on  account  of  the  augmentation  of  the  pro- 

vinces, and  the  increafe  of  the  empire.  Of  thefe  fix 
magiftrates,  two  were  appointed  to  adminifter  juftice 
in  the  city ;  the  one  between  citizens  and  citizens, 
the  other  between  citizens  and  fbrangers.  The  four 
others  had  the  government  of  the  provinces,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Hifpania  Citerior,  and  Hifpania  Ulterior. 
Liv.xxxii.  After  lots  had  determined  the  provinces  of  the  Pr^- 
tors,  the  Confuls  prepared  to  draw  for  Italy  and  Ma-- 
cedonia;  when  L.  Oppius  and  Q^Fulvius,  Tribunes 
of  the  People,  oppofed  it.  They  remonflrated,  "  That 
IMacedonia  being  a  province  remote  from  Rome,  no- 
thing had  been  more  prejudicial  to  the  war  made  in 
it,  than  injudiciouOy  recalling  the  Conful  charged 
with  it,  who  had  a  fuccelTor  fent  him,  when  he  had 
hardly  received  the  informations  necelTary  to  his  fuc- 
cefs  upon  the  fpot.  That  this  was  the  fourth  year 
fmce  the  beginning  of  this  war.  That  Sulpicius  had 
pajfifed  the  greateft  part  of  his  Confulfhip  in  queil  of 
Philip  and  his  army.  That  Villius  had  been  reduced 
to  depart,  when  he  had  almofl  joined  the  enem.y. 
That  Qiiintius,  after  having  been  detained  at  Rome 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year  by  affairs  of  religion,  had 
hov/ever  acled  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  was  eafy  to 
judge,  if  he  had  arrived  fooner  in  his  province,  or 
winter  had  permitted  him  to  ftay  longer  in  it,  that  he 
could  have  entirely  terminated  the  war ;  and  that  he 
v/as  actually  preparing  to  begin  it  again  in  the  fpripg, 
fo  as  to  give  room  to  hope,  that  if  a  fuccefTor  was 
not  fent  him,  he  would  put  an  happy  end  to  it  the 
enfuing  campaign."  The  new  Confuls  having  heard 
thefe  remonftrances  of  the  Tribunes,  promifed,  that 

they 
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they  would  fubmit  to  the  decifion  of  the  Senate,  pro-  A.R.555, 
vided  that  the  Tribunes  would  do  the  fame.  They  ^"g'  ^' 
confented  -,  and  the  Senators  in  confequence  gave  the 
two  Confuls  Italy  for  their  province,  and  continued 
to  Quintius  the  command  in  Macedonia,  till  he  fhould 
be  relieved.  We  have  here  a  difpute  begun  and 
ended  with  preat  wifdom  and  moderation. 

After  the  taking  of  Elatea,    the  Conful  Qtiintius  ^^^•'^^x"^ 
had  already  diflributed  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  PolTbixvU 
in  the  countries  of  Phocis  and  Locris,  when  Philip  742—751. 
fent  an  herald  to  him  to  demand  an  interview.     He 
made  no  difficulty  to  grant  it;  becaufe  he  did  not 
know  yet  what  had  been  refolved  at  Rome  concerning 
him,    and  a  conference  would  leave  him  at  liberty 
either  to  carry  on  the  war,  if  he  were  continued  in 
the  command,   or  to  difpofe  things  for  a  peace,  in 
cafe  a  fuccefTor  were  fent  him.     The  conference  was 
held  upon  the  fea-fide,  near  Nic^a,  a  city  of  Locris, 
not  far  from  Thermopyl^.    Philip,  who  had  repaired 
thither  by  fea  from  Demetrias,  did  not  quit  his  fhip. 
He  had  feveral  Macedonian  Lords,  and  Cycliades,  an 
Achaean  exile,  with  him.     The  Roman  General  was 
arrived  upon  the  fliore,  accompanied  by  Amynander 
King  of  the  Athamantes,  and  fome  deputies  from  ali 
the  allies.     After  fome  difputes  concerning  the  cere- 
monial,   Quintius  made  his  propofals,   and  each  of 
the  allies  their  refpedive  demands.     Philip  replied ; 
and,  as  he  began  to  fiy  out  againft  the  yEtolians,  Phe- 
neas,  their  magiftrate,   interrupted  him,    by  faying : 
*'  The  queftion  now  is  not  about  words.     It  is  either 
"  to  conquer  in  arms,  or  to  yield  to  the  ftrongeft." 
Philip  retorted,  "  That's  a  clear  cafe,  even  to  a  blind 
*'  man ;"  with  defign  to  deride  Pheneas,  whofe  eyes 
were  bad.     *  Philip  was  naturally  addid:ed  to  raillery, 
and  could  not  forbear  it  even  in  the  moft  lerious  af- 
fairs :  which  is  a  great  fault  in  a  prince. 

•  Erat  dicacior  natura,  queni  regem  decet,  &  ne  inter  feria  qui- 
l^em  rifu  latis  tempeians.    Liv. 

This 
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A.R.  555-      This  firft  interview  having  palTed  in  altercation. 
Ant.  c.    ^i^^y  j^gj.  3gain  the  next  day.    Philip  came  very  late 
^^^*      to  the  place  agreed  upon.     All  the  reafon  he  gave 
for  his  delay  was,  "  that  he  had  pafTed  the  whole 
day  in  deliberating  upon  the  hardfhip  of  the  lav/s  im- 
pofed  upon  him,    without  knowing  what  to  deter- 
mine."     But   it  was    conjedlured,    with  probability 
enoucrh,  that  his  defign  thereby  v/as  to  deprive  the 
jEtolians  and  Achsans  of  time  to  anfwer  him.     And 
this  he  confirmed,  by  demanding  that,  to  avoid  lofmg 
time  in  barren  difputes,   the  conference  iliould  pafs 
between  the  Roman  General  and  him.     This  was  not 
oranted  him  without  difficulty.      They  accordingly 
difcourfed  apart.    Q}-iintius  having  related  to  the  allies 
the  propofals  made  by  the  King,  none  of  them  ap- 
proved them  ♦,  and  they  were  upon  the  point  of  break- 
incr  up  all  farther  conference,  when  Philip  demanded, 
that  the  decifion  ihould  be  deferred  till  the  next  day, 
promifing,  that  he  would  come  into  their  reafons,  if 
he  did  not  make  them  relifh  his.    At  their  next  meet- 
ing he  earnefily  intreated  Quintius  and  the  allies  not 
to  oppofe  a  peace,    and  confined  himfelf  to  afking 
time  for  fending  ambaiTadors  to  Rome,  engaging  to 
accept  fuch  propofals  as  the  Senate  fhould  think  fit  to 
impofe,  in  cafe  his  own  Ihould  not  be  deemed  fufH- 
cient.     So  reafonable  a  demand  could  not  be  refufed 
him,  and  a  truce  for  two  months  was  concluded  ;  on 
condition,  however,  that  his  garrifons  fhould  evacuate 
the  places  he  held  in  Locris  and  Phocis.     AmbafTa- 
dors  on  both  fides  were  fent  to  P.ome. 

When  they  arrived,  thofe  of  the  allies  were  firfl 
heard.  They  gave  a  loofe  to  invedives  againil  Philip. 
But  what  tlruck  the  Senate  moil,  was  their  obferving, 
and  evidently  proving  by  the  fituation  of  the  places, 
that,  if  the  King  of  Macedonia  retained  Demetrias  in 
ThefTalia,  Chalcis  in  Eubosa,  and  Corinth  in  Achaia, 
cities  which  he  himfelf  called,  in  terms  no  lefs  true 
than  injurious,  "  the  fetters  of  Greece,"  Greece  never 
could  enjoy  liberty.  The  King's  ambafladors  were 
afterwards  called  in.     As  they  began  a  vail  difcourfe, 

they 
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they  were  ftopt  fiiort,   by  being  afked,  whether  they  A.R.  555 

197 


would  ceu2  thofe  three  cities  or  no.     Upon   their  ^"^- ^» 


anfwering  that  they  had  received  neither  orders  nor 
inftrudions  upon  that  head,  they  were  difmifTed  with- 
out obtaining  any  thing.  It  was  left  to  Quintius,  to 
whom  the  command  in  Macedonia  had  been  con- 
tinued, as  we  have  laid,  either  to  make  peace  or  carry 
on  the  war,  as  he  fhould  judge  mofl  expedient.  He 
rightly  comprehended  from  thence,  that  the  Senate 
was  not  averfe  to  it's  being  continued ;  and,  for  his 
own  part,  he  was  much  more  defirous  of  terminating 
the  war  by  a  victory  than  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  In 
confequence,  he  granted  Philip  no  farther  interviews, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  told,  that  he  would  hearken  to 
no  propofals  from  him,  except  he  previoufly  agreed  to 
abandon  all  Greece. 

Philip  therefore  turned  his  whole  thoughts  entirely  lIv.  xxxiii 
on  the  war.  As  he  could  not  eafily  keep  the  cities  of  3^. 
Achaia,  on  account  of  their  great  diftance,  he  judged 
it  proper  to  put  Argos  into  the  hands  of  Nabis,  tyrant 
of  Sparta ;  but  as  a  meer  depofite,  to  be  reftored  to 
him,  in  cafe  he  fhould  have  the  advantage  in  this 
war,  and  to  remain  to  Nabis  if  the  reverfe  fhould 
happen.  Nabis  was  introduced  into  the  city  in  the 
night,  and  treated  the  inhabitants  like  a  true  tyrant, 
exercifmg  every  kind  of  violence  and  cruelty  upon 
them. 

The  tyrant  foon  forgot  from  whom  and  upon  v/hat^^,  ^^^-^^ 
condition  he  held  that  city.  He  fent  deputies  to  39- 
Quintius  and  Attalus,  to  let  them  know  that  he  was 
in  poirefTion  of  Argos,  and  to  invite  them  to  an  inter- 
view, in  which  he  was  in  hopes  that  they  would  eafily 
agree  upon  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
which  he  was  defirous  to  make  with  them.  His  pro- 
pofal  was  accepted.  The  Proconful  and  the  King  of 
Pergamus,  in  confequence,  repaired  tov/ards  Argos. 
They  had  an  interview.  The  Romans  demanded, 
that  Nabis  fhould  furnifh  them  troops,  and  ceafe  to 
make  war  againit  the  Ach^ans.  The  tyrant  granted 
the  lirfl  article  J  but  would  confent  only  to  a  irucs  with 

the 
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A.  R-  555.  the  Ach^ans  for  four  months.     The  treaty  was  con^ 
y^'j^  '   eluded  upon  thefe  conditions.     This  alliance  with  a 
tyrant,   fo  notorious  for  his  perfidy  and  cruelties  as 
Nabis,  is  not  much  for  the  glory  of  the  Romans.  But 
in  times  of  war,  fome  think   all   advantages  ought 
to  be  taken,  even  at  the  expence  of   honour  and 
equity. 
Liv.xxxiii.      When  the  fpring  returned,  Qtiintius  and  Attalus 
^'  ^'         conceived  thoughts  of  fecuring  the  alliance  of  the 
Boeotians,  who  had  hitherto  been  uncertain  and  fluc- 
:  tuating.     They  accordingly  went  with  fome  deputies 
of  the  allies  to  Thebes,  which  was  the  capital  of  the 
country,    and  the  place  where  their  general  aflembly 
was  held.     Antiphalus,  the  principal  magiftrate,   fa- 
voured and  fupported  them  underhand.     The  Boeo- 
tians believed  at  firil,  that  they  came  without  troops 
or  an  efcorte,  becaufe  they  had  left  them  at  fome  dif- 
tance  behind  them.     They  were  furprized,  when  they 
faw  that  Quintius  had  caufed  a  fufficiently  confiderable 
detachment  to  follow  hint;    and  judged,    that  they 
,  fhould  have  no  freedom  in  the  alTembly.     It  was  fum- 

moned  for  the  next  day.  They  concealed  their  fur- 
prize  and  grief,  which  it  would  have  been  ufelefs,  and 
even  dangerous,  to  have  fhewn, 

Attalus  fpoke  firft,  and  expatiated  upon  the  fer^- 
vices  which  his  anceftors  and  himfelf  had  rendered  to 
all  Greece,  and  in  particular  to  the  republic  of  Boeo- 
tia.  Indulging;  his  zeal  for  the  Romans  too  warmly, 
and  exprefnng  himfelf  with  more  vehemence  than 
fuited  his  age,  he  fainted,  and  fell  down,  half  dead, 
in  the  midft  of  his  harangue  (it  was  a  fit  of  the  palfy) 
^nd  it  was  necelTary  to  carry  him  out  of  the  affembly  j 
which  interrupted  the  deliberation  for  fome  time. 
Ariflenes,  Prretor  of  the  Achseans,  fpoke  next ;  and 
his  difcourfe  was  the  more  capable  of  making  im- 
preflion,  as  he  gave  the  Boeotians  no  other  counfel, 
than  he  had  before  given  the  Achceans  themfelves. 
After  him,  Quintius  faid  fome  few  words,  in  which 
he  infifted  more  upon  the  juflice  and  faith  of  the 
Romans,  than  upon  their  arms  and  power.     The  af- 
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fembly  afterwards  proceeded  to  vote,  and  an  alliance  A.  R.  555. 
with  the  Romans  was  unanimoufly  concluded,  no  body      "^'^^  * 
daring  to  oppole  it,  or  attempt  an  ufelefs  refiftance. 

Qtiintius  continued  Ibme  time  at  Thebes,  to  fee 
the  event  of  Attalus's  illnefs.  When  he  found  that  it 
was  a  confirmed  palfy,  which  did  not  menace  that 
Prince  with  immediate  death,  he  returned  to  Elatea. 
W^ell  pleafed  with  the  double  alliance  he  had  con- 
cluded' with  the  Achasans  and  B^otians,  by  which  he 
had  fecured  himfelf  from  enemies  behind,  he  devoted 
all  his  cares  and  endeavours  againft  Macedonia. 

As  foon  as  Attalus's  flrength  w^ould  perm/it,  he  was  p^j^^^  - 
carried  to  Pergamus,  where  he  died  foon  after,  at  the  Excerpt, 
age  of  feventy-two,  of  which  he  had  reigrned  forty-  P. ^°^''°.V 
four  years.     Polybius  obferves,  that  Attalus  was  not^i, 
like  mod  men,  with  whom  great  fortunes  are  ufually 
the  occafion  of  great  vices  and  irregularities.     The 
generous  and  magnificent  ufe  he  made  of  his  riches, 
tempered  with  prudence,    gave  him  the   means  of 
augmenting   his    dominions,    and   adorning    himfelf 
with  the  title  of   Kino-.      He  thought  himfelf  rich 
only  for  others  -,  and  was  convinced,  that  it  was  put- 
ting out  his  money  at  a  very  large  and  legitimate  in- 
tereft,   to  employ  it  in  a-fls  of   beneficence,    and  in 
purchafmg  friends.     He  governed  his  fubjects  with 
great  juftice,  and  always  obferved  an  inviolable  fide- 
lity in  refped  to  his  allies.    He  was  a  generous  friend, 
a  tender  hulband,  an  affedionate  father,   and  in  all 
things  difcharged  every  duty  of  the  Prince  and  the 
Man.     He  left  four  fons  :  Eumenes,  Attalus,  Phile- 
teres,  and  Athenasus.     He  had  taken  great  care  of  strab.  xm,- 
their  education,  and  had  been  particularly  attentive  to  623—625. 
eflablifh  a  tender  and  fincere  unity  between  them  5 
which  is  the  ftrongeft  fupport  of  great  houfes.     Poly-  Poiyb.  in 
bius  obferves,  as  a  very  extraordinary  felicity  in  the  Excerpt. 
families  of  Princes,  that  the  brothers  of  Eumenes,  ^  ^* 
who  fucceeded  Attalus,  far  from  exciting  any  troubles 
during  his  reign,  very  much  contributed  to  fecure  its 
peace  and  tranquillity.     The  tafte  tor  letters  and  fci-  dIo^,  La- 
cnces  prevailed  much  in  the  court  of  Pergamus..    At-  ^^\'  "^  ^*- 
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A.  R.  555*  t'alus  had  caufed  the  garden  where  Lacydes,  the  difcipld 
^jI'j^'  and  fuccefibr  of  Arcefilaus,  gave  his  lefTons,  to  be 
adorned  and  embellifhed  in  the  academy  at  Athens,  a 
famous  place,  as  every  body  knows,  from  the  philofo- 
phers  who  taught  there,  with  great  reputation.  He  in* 
vited  that  philofopher  to  his  court.  But  Lacydes 
anfwered  him,  with  a  franknefs  truly  philofophical, 
that  Princes  were  like  paintings,  which,  in  order  to  be 
efteemed,  frequently  require  to  be  f^Qti  only  at  a  dif- 
tance.  I  have  fpoken  elfewhere  of  the  famous  Li- 
1>olyb.       brary  of  Pergamus. 

jV^l^y6i.      The  armies  on  both  fides  had  began  their  march, 
Liv.xxxiii.  in  Order  to  come  to  blows,  and  to  terminate  the  war 
Plu"in     ^y  ^  battle.     They  were  very  near  equal  in  number, 
Fiamin.     each  confifting  of  five  or  fix  and  twenty  thoufand 
yj,'.  ^^'3-  men.     The  officers  and  foldiers  on  both  fides  ardently 
xxx?4.     defired  to  come  to  blows.     The  nearer  the  day  of 
battle  approached,  the  more  their  courage  and  ambi- 
tion increafed.     The  Romans  thought,  that  if  they 
were  vidiorious  over  the  Macedonians,  whofe  name 
the  vidlories  of  Alexander  had  rendered  fo  famous, 
nothing  could  be  added  to  their  glory :  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians flattered  themfelves,  that,  if  they  overcame 
the  Romans,  who  were  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  Per- 
fians,   they  fhould  render  the  name  of  Philip  more 
fam.ous  and  more  glorious  than  that  of  Alexander 
himfelf.      Quintius  advanced  into  ThefTalia,   where 
he  was  informed,  that  the  enemy  were  alfo  arrived : 
but  not  knowing  exadlly,  yet,   where  they  were  in- 
camped,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  cut  wood  for  pali- 
fades,  and  to  enable  him  to  fortify  his  camp  wherever 
it  ihould  be  necefTary.   It  is  in  this  place  that  Polybius, 
and  after  him  Livy,  compare  the  palifades  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  thofe  of  the  Greeks.     This  digreffion  may 
be  feen  in  the  Ancient  hiftory. 

Quintius  foon  after  approached  near  the  Macedonian 
army,  and  marched  againil  it  at  the  head  of  all  his 
troops.  After  fome  flight  flcirmillies,  in  which  the 
7£tolian  cavalry  diftinguiihed  themfelves,  and  had 
always  the  advantage,    the  two  armies  halted  near 
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Scotufa  *.  The  night  before  the  battle  great  rains  A.  R.  5^5, 
fell,  with  thunder  •,  fo  that  the  next  morning  the  ^^^'  ^' 
weather  was  fo  overcaft  and  dark,  that  the  troops 
could  fcarce  fee  objedts  at  the  diftance  of  two  paces. 
Philip  fent  out  a  detachment  with  orders  to  feize  the 
eminences  called  Cynofcephalx,  that  feparated  his 
camp  from  that  of  the  Romans.  Quintius  alfo  de- 
tached ten  fquadrons  of  cavalry,  and  about  a  thoufand 
light-armed  foldicrs,  to  view  the  enemy,  recommend- 
ing it  ilrongly  to  them  to  take  care  of  ambufcades,  on 
account  of  the  obfcurity  of  the  weather.  This  de- 
tachment met  that  of  the  Macedonians  who  had  feized 
the  eminences.  This  rencounter  furprized  at  firll  : 
but  both  parties  foon  began  to  try  each  other.  Both 
fent  to  apprize  the  Generals  of  what  pafTed.  The 
Romans,  ill-led,  difpatched  couriers  to  demand  aid. 
Quintius  fent  immediately  Archedamus  and  Eupole- 
mus,  both  ^tolians,  and  with  them  two  Tribunes, 
each  with  a  thoufand  foot  and  five  hundred  horfe,  who 
joining  the  firft,  foon  changed  the  face  of  the  battle. 
On  the  fide  of  the  Macedonians  valour  was  not  want- 
ing :  but,  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  their  armour, 
which  was  only  proper  for  a  flanding  fight,  they  faved 
themfelves  by  flying  to  the  eminences,  and  from 
thence  fent  to  demand  aid  of  the  King. 

Philip,  who  had  detached  part  of  his  army  to 
forage,  being  informed  of  the  danger  in  which  his  firft 
troops  were,  and  feeing  that  the  weather  beo-an  to 
clear  up,  made  Heraclides  fet  out,  who  commanded 
the  Thefi^alian  cavalry,  with  Leon,  under  whom  were 
that  of  the  Macedonians,  and  Athenagoras,  who  had 
the  foreign  and  mercenary  troops,  except  the  Thra- 
cians,  under  him.  When  this  reinforcement  joined 
the  firft  detachment,  the  Macedonians  refumed  cou- 
rage, returned  to  the  charge,  and  in  their  turn  drove 
the  Romans  from  the  eminences.  The  viftory  would 
even  have  been  compleat,  but  for  the  refiiiance  of  the 
JEtolian  cavalry,  that  fought  with  aftoniftiing  valour 

*  A  city  of  PelafgiA,  a  province  of  ThefiRlia,  near  L^riiTa, 
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A.R.  5S5'  and  boldnefs.  Thefe  were  the  befl:  horfe  of  the  Greeks^ 
^I'j^'  efpecially  in  parties  and  rencounters.  It  fuflained 
the  charge  and  impetuofity  of  the  Macedonians  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  it  prevented  the  Romans  from 
being  put  to  the  rout.  They  abandoned  the  hills, 
but  made  their  retreat  without  diforder  or  confufion. 

Courier  after  courier  came  to  Philip  ^  who  cried 
out,  that  the  Romans  fled  with  terror^  and  that  the 
moment  for  defeating  them  entirely  was  come.  Nei- 
ther the  weather  nor  the  place  pleafed  Philip.  The 
hills  on  which  they  fought  were  lleep,  broken  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  very  high.  However,  he  could 
not  refufe  himfelf  to  thefe  repeated  cries,  nor  to  the 
infbances  of  the  army,  who  earnellly  demanded  to 
fight ;  and  he  made  them  quit  their  intrenchments.- 
The  Proconful  did  the  fame  on  his  fide,  and  drew  up 
his  army  in  battle. 

Both  Generals,  in  this  decifive  moment,  animated 
their  troops  by  the  moil  aff^eding  motives.  Philip 
reprefented  to  his,  "  that  the  Perfians^  Ba6lrians,  In- 
dians, all  Afia,  and  the  whole  Eaft,  had  been  fub- 
dued  by  their  vi6]:orious  arms  •,  adding,  that  they  muili 
now  fight  with  more  valour,  as  the  queilion  here  was 
not  for  fovereignty,  but  for  liberty,  more  dear  and 
precious  to  the  brave  than  the  empire  of  the  whole 
World.'*  The  Proconful  fet  before  his  foldiers  eyes 
their  own  flill  recent  vidlories.  On  the  one  fide 
Sicily  and  Carthage,  on  the  other  Italy  and  Spain, 
fubjeded  to  the  Romans ;  and,  to  fay  all  in  one  word, 
Hannibal,  the  great  Hannibal,  undoubtedly  equal, 
perhaps  fuperior  to  Alexander,  driven  out  of  Italy 
by  their  triumphant  arms  -,  and,  what  ought  ftill 
more  to  encourage  them,  the  fame  Philip,  againfl 
whom  they  were  going  to  fight,  conquered  more  than 
once  by  themfelves,  and  obliged  to  fly  before  them. 

*  Animated  by  fuch  difcourfes,  thefe  foldiers,  who 
on  the  one  fide  called  themfelves  the  conquerors  of 

*  His  adhortationibus  utrinque  concltati  milites,  prselio  concur- 
runt,  alteri  Orientis,  alteri  Occiclentis  iuipcrio  gloriantes,  ferentelque 
in  bellum,  alii  majorum  luorum  antiquam  &:  obfoletam  gloriam,  alii 
vireatem  recentibus  experimentis  virtutis  florem,     Justin,  xxx.  4. 
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the  Eaft,  and  the  other  the  conquerors  of  the  Weft,  A.  R.  555, 
both  haughty,  the  former  from  the  ancient  glory  of  "^^• 
their  forefathers,  and  the  latter  from  their  own  trophies 
and  vidtories  newly  gained,  prepared  for  the  battle. 
Flamininus,  having  commanded  his  right  wing  not 
to  ftir  from  their  poft,  placed  the  elephants  in  its 
front,  and  advancing  with  a  bold  and  afliired  air,  led 
on  his  left  wing  in  perfon  againft  the  enemy.  As  foon 
as  the  Roman  troops  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit 
the  eminences,  perceived  their  General  and  his  army, 
they  renewed  the  fight,  and  falling  upon  the  enemy, 
forced  them  a  fecand  time  to  give  way. 

Philip  then  advanced  haftily  to  the  top  of  the  hills 
with  his  foldiers  armed  with  round  fhields,  and  the 
left  wing  of  his  phalanx,  and  gave  Nicanor,  one  of 
the  principal  lords  of  his  Court,  orders  to  follow  him 
immediately  with  the  reft  of  his  troops.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  top  of  the  eminence,  he  perceived  fome 
dead  bodies,  and  fome  arms  left  there  by  the  Romans ; 
from  whence  he  judged,  that  the  troops  had  fought, 
and  the  Romans  been  defeated  there,  and  that  they 
were  now  at  blows  near  their  camp.  This  fight  gave 
him  extreme  joy.  But  foon  after  feeing  his  own  troops  . 
flying  in  effedt  of  the  change  occafioned  by  the  Pro- 
confuPs  arrival,  he  was  in  fufpence  for  fome  time, 
whether  he  ftiould  not  make  his  troops  re-enter  the 
camp.  However,  as  the  Romans  continually  approach- 
ed, and  his  firft  detachment  obliged,  to  fly  before  the 
enemy,  who  purfued  them,  could  not  fail  of  being 
cut  to  pieces  if  he  did  not  go  to  their  aid  ;  and  laftly, 
that  it  was  not  eafy  for  himfelf  to  retreat  without  great 
hazard,  he  found  himfelf  reduced  to  come  to  blows, 
before  the  reft  of  his  army  had  joined  him. 

The  King  having  rallied  thofe  that  fled,  formed 
his  right  with  the  foldiers  with  round  fliields,  and 
part  of  his  phalanx ;  and,  to  prevent  their  being 
broke,  he  leflened  his  front  one  half,  in  order  to 
double  his  ranks,  giving  it  much  more  depth  than 
breadth  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he  ordered  them  to 

Vol.  IV.  Mm  clofe 
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A.R.  555  clofe  up  fo  as  to  touch  each  other,  and  to  marcli^ 
^^l'    '   againft  the  enemy,  prefenting  their  pikes.     Quintius 
had  alfo,  at  the  lame  time,  taken  thofe  into  his  fpaces 
who  had  charged  the  Macedonians  firll. 

When  they  came  to  charge,  both  fides  raifed  dread- 
ful cries.  Philip's  right  wing  had  vifibly  entirely  the 
advantage.  The  higher  ground  from  whence  it 
fought,  in  falling  impetuoufly  upon  the  Romans,  the 
weight  of  their  order  of  battle,  the  excellency  of 
their  arms,  all  combined  to  give  them  a  great  fu- 
periority.  The  Romans  could  not  fuftain  the  charge 
of  thefe  troops  in  clofe  order  and  covered  with  their 
bucklers,  their  front  prefenting  a  barrier  of  pikes  : 
they  were  therefore  obliged  to  give  way. 

It  was  not  the  fame  with  Philip's  left  wing,  which 
was  then  only  jufl  come  up.  It  could  hardly  dr^w 
up  in  phalanx,  its  ranks  being  broke  and  fepa- 
rated  by  the  rifings  and  unevennefs  of  the  ground. 
Quintius,  feeing  no  other  remedy  for  the  difad- 
vantage  his  left  wing  had  fuftained,  went  imme- 
diately to  his  right,  and  firfl  made  his  elephants 
move  on  againft  this  ill-drawn  up  phalanx,  which 
had  but  a  bad  afpe6l,  and  then  charged  it  in  per- 
fon  with  his  quite  freih  troops  ;  convinced,  that  if 
he  could  break  and  put  it  in  diforder,  it  would  draw 
the  other  wing  after  it,  though  vidorious.  It  hap- 
pened as  he  expected.  This  wing,  not  being  able 
to  fupport  itfelf  in  phalanx,  or  to  double  its  ranks 
to  give  itfelf  depth,  in  which  the  whole  force  of  the 
Macedonian  order  of  battle  confifted,  was  entirely 
difperfed. 

On  this  occafion  a  Tribune,  who  had  not  above 
twenty  companies  with  him,  made  a  movement  which 
very  much  contributed  to  the  vidory.  Seeing  that 
Philip,  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  reft  of  his  army, 
was  vigoroufiy  purfuing  the  left  wing  of  the  Rornans, 
he  quitted  the  right  wing,  which  v/as  already  entirely 
vidlorious,  and  without  confuking  any  thing  but  his 
pwn  opinion^  and  the  prefent  dilpofition  of  the  armies, 

he 
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he  marched  towards  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy's  right  A.R.  5^5, 
wing,  arrived  in  its  rear,  and  charged  it  with  all  his  ■^"^'  ^' 
forces.  Now  the  condition  of  the  phalanx  was  fuch, 
through  the  exceflive  length  of  its  pikes,  and  the 
clofenefs  of  its  ranks,  that  it  could  neither  face  about 
to  the  rear,  nor  fight  man  to  man.  The  Tribune,  in 
confequence,  broke  forwards  continually,  killing  all 
as  he  advanced  -,  and  the  Macedonians,  not  being 
able  to  defend  themfelves,  threw  down  their  arms  and 
fled.  The  diforder  was  the  greater,  as  the  Roman 
troops  who  had  given  way  had  rallied,  and  came  on 
at  the  fame  time  to  attack  the  phalanx  in  front. 

Philip  judging,  at  firft,  of  the  reft  of  the  battle 
from,  the  advantage  he  had  gained  on  his  fide,  be- 
lieved his  vidlory  compleat.  When  he  faw  his  foldiers 
throv/  down  their  arms,  and  the  Romans  charging 
them  in  the  rear,  he  removed  a  little  from  the  field 
of  battle  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  from  thence 
viewed  the  general  ftate  of  things.  Perceiving  the 
Romans  who  purfued  his  left  wing  were  almoft  at  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  he  drew  together  as  many  of 
the  Macedonians  and  Thracians  as  he  could,  and 
fought  his  fafety  in  flight. 

After  the  battle,  in  which  vi6lory  had  declared  on 
all  fides  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  Philip  retired  to 
Tempe,  where  he  ftopped  to  wait  for  thole  who  had 
efcaped  from  the  defeat.  He  had  taken  the  wife 
precaution  of  fending  orders  to  Larififa  to  burn  all 
his  papers,  that  the  Romans  might  not  have  it  in 
their  power  to  diftrefs  any  of  his  friends.  The  Ro- 
mans purfued  thofe  who  fled  for  fome  time.  The 
^tolians  were  taxed  with  having  occafioned  Philip's 
efcape  :  for,  inftead  of  purfuing  him,  they  amufed 
themfelves  v/ith  plundering  his  camp ;  fo  that  the 
Romans,  when  they  returned  from  the  purfuit,  found 
hardly  any  thing  in  it.  Very  warm  reproaches 
palTcd  on  both  fides ;  and  on  this  occafion  the  ani- 
mofity  of  the  two  nations  againil  each  other  firlt 
broke  out. 

M  m  2  The 
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A.  R.  555-      The  next  day,  after  having  fet  apart  the  prifoners 
^  j^*    •  and  the  reft  of  the  fpoils,  the  army  marched  for  La- 
.     rifTa.     The  lofs  of  the  Romans  in  this  battle  was  only 
about  feven  hundred  men.     The  Macedonians  loft 
thirteen  thoufand  ^  of  which  eight  thoufand  were  left 
dead  in  the  field,  and  five  thoufand  taken  prifoners. 
So  ended  the  battle  of  Cynofcephalas. 
.  On  the  occafion  of  this  battle,  Polybius  makes  a 
digreflion  upon  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  of  which 
he  ftiews  the  advantages  and  inconveniences.     The 
reader  may  fee  it  in  the  Ancient  Hiftory. 
Polyb.  ill       The  ^tolians  had  undoubtedly  diftinguifhed  them- 
wt^^^ss  ^^Iv^s  ^"  ^^^^  battle,  and  not  a  little  contributed  to  the 
Lfv.xxxiii.  vi6tory.     But  they  had  the  vanity,  or  rather  the  info- 
^^*  lence,  to  afcribe  it  folely  to  themfelves,  to  the  preju- 

dice of  Quintius  and  the  Romans.     An  infcription 
in  verfe,  compofed  to  that  effedl  by  Alcseus,  a  poet 
of  thofe  times,  fpread  this  report  throughout  Greece. 
Quintius,  before  difgufted  by  the  impatient  avidity 
with  which  the  iEtolians  had  fallen  upon  the  plunder 
without  ftaying  for  the  Romans,  was  ftill  more  of- 
fended by  fuch  injurious  difcourfes,  that  affedted  him 
perfonally.    From  thenceforth  he  behaved  very  coldly 
in  refpecft  to  them,    and  communicated  nothing  to 
them  of  the  public  affairs ;  affe6ling,  on  all  occafions 
to  mortify  their  pride. 
Polyb.  ib.      Some  days  after  the  battle,  Ambaffadors  came  from 
Liv  xxxiii.  ^^^^l^P  ^^  Quintius,  who  was  at  Larifla,  under  pretext 
32.  of  afking  a  truce  for  burying  the  dead,  but  in  reality 

to  obtain  an  interview  of  him.  The  Proconful 
granted , both,  and  added  politenefs  for  the  King,  in 
faying,  "  that  he  might  hope  the  beft.'*  The  ^to- 
iians  were  extremely  offended  at  thofe  words.  As 
they  had  little  knowledge  of  the  Roman  character, 
and  judged  of  it  from  their  own,  they  imagined,  that 
Flamininus  was  inclined  to  favour  Philip,  only  be- 
caufe  the  latter  had  corrupted  him  with  prefents  •,  and 
becaufe  that  General,  the  moft  difinterefted  that 
ever  was,  and  the  leaft  capable  of  being  allured  by 
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fordid  gain,  defio;ncd  to  enrich  himfclf  by  the  King's  ^'  R-  555* 
liberalify.  ^     A"'- ^'^ 

197. 

The  Froconful  had  granted  tl^  King  a  truce  ofPolyb.  ib. 
fifteen  days,  and  had  agreed  upon  the  day  they  ^rei-gLiv.xxxiii. 
to  confer  together.     But,  in  the  mean  time,  he  fum-    '* 
moned  the  affembly  of  the  allies,  to  communicate  to 
them   the  conditions  upon  which  he  believed  peace 
might  be  granted    him.     Aminander,    king  of  the 
Athamantes,  who  fpoke  firll,  without  entering  into 
long  arguments,  faid,  "  that  the  war  was  to  be  ter- 
minated in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Greece,  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  Romans,    might  be  in  a  condition  to 
preferve  the  peace,  and  to  defend  its  liberty  with  its 


own  arms." 


Alexander  the  ^tolian  fpoke  next,  and  faid,  "  That 
if  the  Proconful  imagined,  that  by  making  a  treaty 
with  Philip,  he  fhould  obtain  either  a  folid  and  lading 
peace  for  the  Romans,  or  permanent  liberty  for  the 
Greeks,  he  deceived  himfelf ;  that  the  fole  means  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Macedonians,  was  to 
dethrone  Philip  ;  that  the  thing  was  now  very  eafy, 
provided  they  took  the  advantage  of  the  occafion  that 
now  offered." 

Qiiintius,  addrefling  himfelf  to  Alexander,  faid, 
"  You  know  neither  the  chara6ler  of  the  Romans, 
"  my  views,  nor  the  interefls  of  the  Greeks.  It  is 
"  not  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans,  when  they  have 
"  made  war  with  a  Prince,  and  overcome  him,  to 
ruin  him  entirely :  Plannibal,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, are  a  good  proof  of  this.  As  for  me,  it 
never  was  my  defign  to  make  an  irreconcileablc 
**  war  with  Philip.  I  always  was  inclined  to  grant 
"  him  peace,  as  loon  as  he  fhould  fubmit  to  the  con- 
"  ditions  that  fhould  be  impofed  upon  him.  Your- 
"  felves,  ^^tolians,  in  the  afiemblies  which  have  been 
held  upon  this  fubje6l,  never  mentioned  depriving 
Philip  of  his  kingdom.  Ought  vidlory  to  infpire 
us  with  fuch  a  defign  ?  How  unworthy  is  fuch  a 
^'  fentiment !  When  an  enemy  attacks  us  in  arms,  it 
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A.R.  555'"  is  juft  to  repel  him  with  haughtinefs  and  vigour. 
Ant.  c.    ^^  -Q       Y/hen  we  have  beat  him  down,  it  is  the  vigor's 

J97'  ... 

"  duty  to  fhew  moderation,  lenity,  humanity.  As 
"  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  of  confequence  to  them,  I 
*'  confeis,  for  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  to  be  lefs 
''  pov/erful  than  heretofore:  but  it  is  no  lefs  impor- 
"  tant  to  them,  that  it  Ihouid  not  be  entirely  de- 
flroyed.  It  is  a  barrier  for  them  againfl  the  Thra- 
cians,  Illyrians,  and  *  Gauls,  without  which,  as 
'  *'  has    frequently    happened,    all    thofe    Barbarians 

"  would  not  fail  to  make  irruptions  into  Greece." 

Flamininus  concluded  with  faying,  that  his  opinion 
and  that  of  the  affembly  was,    if   Philip  promifed 
faithfully  to  obferve  all  that  had  before   been  pre- 
fcribed  him  by  the  allies,  that  he  Ihould  be  granted 
peace,  after  the  Roman  Senate  jGhould  be  confulted  ; 
and  that  the  i^tolians  might  take  fuch  refolution  in 
the  cafe,    as  they  fhould  judge  proper.     Pheneas, 
Praetor  of  the  ^^tolians,  reprefenting  with  warmth, 
.   *'  that  Philip,    if  he    efcaped    the  prefent  danger, 
would  foon  form  new  proje6ls,  and  give  occafion  for 
a  new  war."     "  That's  my  affair,"   replied  the  Pro- 
conful  i  "  I  fhall  take  care  that  it  fhall  not  be  in  his 
*'  power  to  undertake  any  thing  againfi:  us." 
Polyb.  ib.       The  next  day  Philip  arrived  at  the  place  of  inter- 
|?y*j^^jj-ii/view  -,  and,  three  days  after,  Quintius,  with  all  the 
?3.  deputies  of  the  allies,  gave  the  King  audience-,  who 

?lut.  374.  fpoke  with  fo  much  prudence  and  wifdom,  that  he 
prejudiced  every  one  in  his  favour.  He  faid,  "  That 
he  accepted,  and  would  execute,  all  that  the  Romans 
,  and  the  allies  had  prefcribed  at  the  lafb  interview  ; 
and  that,  as  to  the  reft,  he  iliould  refer  it  entirely  to 
the  difcretion  of  the  Senate."  On  thefe  words  enfued 
a  profound  filcnce  of  approbation  in  the  council.  Only 
the  ^tolian  Pheneas  ftill  made  fome  weak  difficulties, 
to  which  no  regard  was  had. 

For  the  reft,  what  induced  Flamininus  to  forward 
the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  was  the  news  he  had  re- 

♦  Many  Gauls  had  fettled  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  Thrace. 
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ceived,  that  Antiochus  adlually  meditated  entcrlno- A.  R.  555. 
Europe  with  an  army.  He  was  afraid  that  Philip,  ^"^'  ^* 
through  the  hope  of  receiving  a  confiderable  aid  from 
that  prince,  might  determine  to  confine  himfelf  to 
the  defence  of  his  fortrelfes,  and  thereby  protradt 
the  war.  Befides  which,  he  was  fenfible,  that,  if  an- 
other General  fliould  come-  to  take  his  place,  the 
whole  honour  of  this  war  would  be  afcribed  to  him. 
For  which  reafon  he  granted  the  King  a  truce  for  four 
months,  ordered  him  to  pay  four  hundred  talents  im-  400,000 U 
mediately,  took  Demetrius  his  fon,  with  fome  of  the 
great  lords  of  his  court,  as  hoftages,  and  permitted 
him  to  fend  to  Rome  to  receive  the  decifion  of  his 
fate  from  the  Senate.  Quintius  promifed  the  Kino-, 
that,  if  the  peace  did  not  take  efFedl,  he  would  re- 
Hore  the  talents  and  hoftages.  After  this,  all  parties 
concerned  fent  AmbalTadors  to  Rome  j  fome  to  fol- 
licit  peace,  and  others  to  oppofe  ic 

L.  FuRIUS  PuRPUREO.  *  ^  j^^       ,^ 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus.  Ant.  c. 

196. 

It  was  under  thefe  new  Confuls  letters  ^Vere  received  Liv.xxxiiio 
at  Rome  from  Quintius,  with  the  particulars  of  the*^^' 
victory  gained  over  Philip.  They  were  read  firft  in 
the  Senate,  and  then  before  the  people ;  and  public 
thankfgivings  were  decreed  during  five  days  to  the 
Gods,  for  the  protedlion  they  had  granted  the  Romans 
in  the  w^ar  of  Macedonia. 

Some  days  after  arrived  the  AmbafTadors,  to  treat  Liv.  ibid. 
,-of  the  peace  propofed  to  be  made  with  the  Kino-  of  ^^^y^'  ^' 
Macedonia.     The  afi^air  was  difcufied  in  the  Senate.  ^^^* 
The  AmbafTadors  made  long  difcourfes  in  it,  each 
according  to  their  refpedive  views  and  interefts  :  but 
at  length  the  opinion  for  peace  prevailed.     The  fame 
affair  being  laid  before  the  People,  the  Conlul  Mar- 
<:ellus,    v/ho   pafTionately    defired   to  command    the 
army  in  Greece,  ufed  his  utmofb  endeavour*  that  the 
plan  of  peace  might  be  rejeded  ^  but  he  could  not 

M  m  4  fucceed. 
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A.  R.  556.  fucceed.  The  People  approved  the  fcheme  of  Fla^* 
iq6?'  mininus,  and  ratified  the  conditions.  The  Senate 
then  nominated  ten  of  the  mod  illuftrioiis  of  their 
body  to  go  and  regulate  the  affairs  of  Greece,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Froconful,  and  to  fecure  the  liberty  of 
the  Greeks. 

The  AchjEans,  in  the  fame  aflembly,  demanded  to 
be  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  allies  of  the  Ro- 
man People.  This  affair,  that  had  fome  difBculties, 
was  referred  to  the  ten  commifTioners. 

A  commotion  had  happened  amongfl  the  Boeotians, 
between  the  partifans  of  Philip  and  thofe  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which  was  carried  to  violent  exceffes  on  both 
V  fides.  But  it  had  no  confequences,  having  been  ap- 
peafed  by  the  Proconful,  who  applied  a  fpeedy  remedy 
to  it. 

Poiyb.ib.       The  ten  commiflloners  fet  out  from  Rome  to  regu^ 

Lw.xxxiii  ^^^^  ^^^  affairs  of  Greece,    and  foon  arrived  tliere. 

30,  The  following  are  the  principal  conditions  of  the 

treaty  of  peace  which  they  fettled,  in  concert  with 
Qiiintius :  "  That  all  the  *  other  Grecian  cities,  as 
well  in  Afia  as  Europe,  fhould  be  free,  and  be  go- 
verned by  their  own  laws.  That  Philip,  before  the 
celebration  of  the  Ifthmian  games,  fhould  evacuate 
thofe  in  which  he  had  garrifons.  That  he  fliould 
reilore  to  the  Romans  all  prifoners  and  deferters,  and 
deliver  up  all  his  decked  fhips,  except  five  feluccas, 
and  the  galley  with  fixteen  benches  of  oars,  That  he 
ihould  pay  a  thoufand  talents,  half  immediately,  and 
the  other  half  in  ten  years,  fifty  each  year,  by  way  of 
tribute.  Amongfl  the  hoflages  required  of  him  was 
Demetrius,  the  youngefl  of  his  two  fons,  who  was 
fent  to  Rome." 

In  this  manner  did  Qiiintius  terminate  the  Mace- 
donian war,  to  the  great  fatisfadlion  of  the  Greeks, 
and  very  happily  for  Rome :    for,    not  to  mention 

*  This  word  Other  is  placed  here,  becaufe  the  Romans  intended 
'CO  keep  garrifons  in  Chalcis^  Demetrias,  and  Corinth. 
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Hannibal,  who,  entirely  conquered  as  he  was,  might  A-^-  ss^* 
ftill  find  the  Romans  work  enough  by  his  intrigues ;  j^'^^  * 
Antiochus  feeing  his  power  confiderably  augmented 
by  his  glorious  exploits,  which  had  acquired  him  the 
name  of  The  Greats  adlually  meditated  carrying  his 
arms  into  Europe.  If,  therefore,  Quintius  had  not 
forefeen,  through  his  great  prudence,  what  might 
happen;  that  the  war  with  Antiochus  might  join  in 
the  midft  of  Greece  with  that  on  foot  againft  Philip ; 
and  that  the  two  greateft  and  mofl  powerful  Kings 
then  in  the  world,  united  in  their  views  and  interefts, 
might  arm  at  the  fame  time  againft  Rome,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  would  ftill  be  involved  in  battles  and  dan- 
gers as  great  as  thofe  which  they  had  lately  fuftained 
in  the  war  againft  Hannibal.  But  a  peculiar  provi- 
dence watched  over  Rome,  and  difpofed  events  in  a 
manner  conformable  to  the  defign  it  had  in  reiped  to 
that  future  capital  of  the  world. 

This  treaty  of  peace,  as  foon  as  it  was  made  known,  Liv.xxxiiu- 
very  much  fatisfied  all  reafonable  perfons.     Only  the  '^^^  ,  -. 
^tolians  were  difcontented  with  it.     They  fecretly796, 
condemned  it  amongft  the  allies ;  faying,  "  That  it 
coBtained  only  words,    and  nothing  more:  that  the 
Greeks  were  amufed  with  the  empty  name  of  Liberty, 
and,  under  that  fpecious  word,  the  Romans  covered 
their  felf-interefted  views  :  that,  indeed,  they  left  the 
cities  fituated  in  Afia  free,  but  that  they  feemed  to  re- 
ferve  thofe  of  Europe  to  themfelves,  as  Orasum,  Ere- 
tria,    Chalcis,  Demetrias,  Corinth :    that,    therefore, 
to  fpeak  properly,  Greece  was  not  delivered  from  its 
chains,  and  at  moft  had  only  changed  its  mafter." 

Thefe  complaints  gave  the  Proconful  the  more 
pain,  as  they  feemed  entirely  without  foundation. 
The  CommifTioners,  according  to  the  inftrudtions 
they  had  received  from  Rome,  advifed  Qiiintius  to 
reftore  liberty  to  all  the  Greeks ;  but  to  keep  the 
cities  of  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  which  were 
^he  keys  of  Greece,  and  to  put  good  garrifons  into 
jhem,  to  fecure  them  againft  Antiochus.  He  ob- 
tained 
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A.  R.55^- talned  in  the  council,  that  Corinth  fhould  have  its 
'^^^  ^'  liberty  :  but  it  was  refolved,  that  a  garrifon  fhould 
be  kept  in  the  citadel,  as  well  as  in  the  two  cities  of 
Chalcis  and  Demetrias ;  and  that  only  for  a  time, 
and  till  nothing  farther  were  to  be  feared  from  the 
King  of  Syria. 

The  *  Ifthmian  games,  which  were  upon  the  point 

Llv.xxxiu.  of  being  celebrated,  always  drew  thither  a  great  mul- 

3*-    .        titude  of  people,  as  well  through  the  inclination  which 

Flam."n.  the  Greeks  naturally  had  for  thofe  ihews,  in  which 

polyb.  ib.  the  prizes  of  ftrength  of  body  and  courage,  fwiftnefs 

^^7*  in  the  courfe,    and  even  excellency  in  all  kinds  of 

arts,  were  difputed,    as,  in  efTe61:,  of  the  facility  of 

repairing  to  a  place  that  was  equally  the  port  of  the 

two  feas.     But  they  flocked  thither  now  in  greater 

numbers  than  ever,  in  order  to  know,  in  their  own 

perfons,  the  new  form  of  government  which  was  going 

to  be  o-iven  Greece  •,  and,  for  certain,  what  was  to  be 

their  fate.     The  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 

which  were  not  yet  entirely  known,  were  the  fubjeft 

of  all  converfations :  and  people  fpoke  differently  of 

them,   molt  believing,    that  the  Romans  would  not 

evacuate  all  the  places  they  had  taken. 

All  the  world  were  in  this  uncertainty,  when,  the 
Romans  having  taken  their  places,  the  herald  ad- 
vanced into  the  midfl  of  the  Arena;  and  filence 
being  made  by  the  found  of  trumpet,  he  pronounced, 
with  a  loud  voice,  as  follows:  The  Senate  and 
People  of  Home,  and  Quintius  Flamininus, 
THE  General  of  their  armies,  after  having 
overcome  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  de- 
liver from  all  garrisons  and  tributes,  the 
Corinthians,  the  Locrians,  the  Phoc^ans, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Euboea, 
.    the  AcHjEANs,  ^Phthiotes,  the  Magnesians, 

*  We  have  given  an  account  of  thefe  games  in  the  Ancient  Hiftory. 
f  A  people  entirely  dillin6t  from  the  Achsean  leagu®.     Thofe  who 
compoled  that  league  had  no  occafion  to  be  declared  free  j  for  they, 
were  {o^ 

THS 
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THE  ThESSALIANS,    AND  THE  PeRRHjEBIANS  I   DE-  ^'^'  555* 

Ant  CJ  1 
CLARE  THEM  FREE,  RESERVE  TO  THEM  ALL  THEIR        ,56.  *^ 

Privileges,  and    ordain,    that   they    shall 

BE  governed   by  THEIR  OWN  LAWS,  AND   ACCORD- 
ING TO  THEIR  OWN  CUSTOMS. 

On  *  thefe  words,  which  many  heard  only  byPo^yb.  ib. 
halves,  in  efFed  of  the  noife  that  interrupted  them,  all  ^^^* 
the  fpeftators,  tranfported  out  of  their  fenfes,  were 
not  capable  to  contain  their  joy.  They  gazed  upon 
one  another  with  furprize,  and  mutually  queftionincr 
each  other  in  refpe61:  to  the  articles  which  related  to 
each  State  in  particular,  they  could  neither  believe 
their  eyes  nor  ears  -,  fo  much  did  what  they  faw  and 
heard  appear  like  a  dream.  It  was  necelTary  for  the 
herald  to  repeat  the  fame  proclamation;  which  wasj 
heard  the  fecond  time  with  profound  filence,  and  not 
a  word  of  the  decree  loft.  Being  then  fully  allured 
of  their  good  fortune,  they  again  abandoned  them- 
felves  to  their  joy,  with  cries  fo  often  and  fo  ftrongly 
repeated,  that  the  fea  at  diftance  refounded  with  them  ; 
and  fome  ravens,  which  were  accidentally  flying  over 
the  alTembly  at  that  inftant,  fell  into  the  fcadium : 
and  it  was  then  feen,  that,  of  all  the  blelTmgs  of  life, 
there  are  none  fo  grateful  to  mankind  as  liberty.  The 
celebration  of  the  games  was  prefently  over,  v/hilft 
neither  the  minds  nor  eyes  of  the  people  were  intent 
upon  the  fhews,  nobody  regarding  them ;  a  fmgle 
objed  entirely  filling  the  foul,  and  leaving  no  room 
there  for  any  other  pleafures. 

When  the  games  were  ended,   almoft  the  whole 
multitude  ran  in  a  body  to  the  Roman  General  -,  fo 

*  Audita  voce  pr^conis,  majus  gaudium  fuit,  c^uam  quod  univer- 
fnm  homines  caperent.  Vix  latis  credere  fe  quiique  audiffe.  Alii 
alios  intueri  mirabundi  velut  fomnii  vanam  fpeciemr  Quod  ad  quem- 
que  pertineret,  fuarum  aurium  fidei  minimiim  credentes,  proximos 
interrogabant.  Revocatus  prceco,  cum  unufquifque  non  audire,  fed 
videre  libertatis  fuse  nuntium  averet,  iterum  pronunciat  eadem.  Turn 
ab  certo  jam  gaiidio  tantus  cum  clamore  plaufus  eft  ortus,  totiefqiie 
repetitus,  ut  facile  appareret,  nihil  omnium  bonorum  multitudini 
gratius,  quum  libcrtatem,  elfe.  Ludicrum  deinde  ita  raptim  peraftum 
€ll,  ut  nullius  nee  auimi,  nee  oculi,  fpeftaculo  intenti  efTent.  Adeo 
>inum  gaudium  pr3[:occupaverat  omnium  aiiaram  fenfumvoiuptatum. 

that 
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A.R.  556.  that  every  one  eagerly  prefTing  to  approach  their  de- 
Ant.  c.  ijyej-ei.^  to  falute  him,  to  kifs  his  hands,  and  to  throw 
^^  *  crowns  and  feftoons  of  flowers  at  his  feet :  his  perfon 
would  have  been  in  fome  danger,  if  the  vigour  of  his 
years  (for  he  was  then  fcarce  three  and  thirty)  and  the 
joy  of  fo  glorious  a  day,  had  not  fupported  and  en- 
abled him  to  go  through  the  fatigue. 

And  indeed,  could  there  ever  have  been  a  day  in 
human  life  more  agreeable,  or  more  glorious,  than 
this  was  for  Flamininus  and  the  whole  Roman  People. 
What  are  all  the  triumphs  in  the  world,  in  comparifon 
with  thefe  cries  of  joy  of  an  innumerable  multitude, 
and  thefe  applaufes,  which  come  from  the  heart,  and 
are  the  natural  effe6l  of  a  lively  and  warm  gratitude  ? 
Pile  up  all  the  trophies,  join  all  the  vidlories,  all  the 
conquefts  of  Alexander,  and  what  do  they  appear 
when  compared  with  this  fingle  adion  of  goodnefs, 
humanity,  and  juftice  ?  It  is  a  great  misfortune,  that 
Princes  are  not  fo  fenfible  as  they  ought  to  be  to  fo 
refined  a  delight,  and  fo  affeding  a  glory,  as  that  of 
doing  good  to  mankind, 
■Liv.xxxiii.  The  *  remembrance  of  fo  glorious  a  day,  and  fo 
53»  affeding  a  beneficence,    was  renewed   from  day  to 

dayj  and  during  a  great  length  of  time  nothing  elfe 
was  talked  of  at  meals  and  entertainments.  People 
faid,  with  tranfports  of  admiration,  and  with  a  kind 
of  enthufiafm,  "  That  there  was  then  a  nation  in  the 
world,  that,  at  its  own  expence  and  danger,  under- 
took wars  to  procure  other  people  repofe  and  liberty, 
and  that  not  for  neighbouring  States,  and  thofe  who 
could  receive  ^id  by  land  j  and  that  eroded  feas  to 

*  tiec  praefens  omnium  modo  effufa  lastitia  eft,  fed  per  multos  dies 
gratis  &  cogitationibus  Sc  fermonibus  revocata :  efle  aliquam  in  terris 
gentem,  quae  fua  impenfa,  luo  labore  ac  periculo  bclla  gereret  pro 
libertate  aliorum :  nee  hoc  finitimis,  aut  propinqu^  civltatis  homini- 
bus,  aut  terris  continenti  junftis  prseftet :  maria  trajiciat,  ne  quod 
toto  orbe  terrarum  injuftum  imperium  fit,  &  ubique  [us,  fas,  lex  po- 
tentiffima  fint.  Uno  voce  praeconis  libertas  omnes  Gyiecids  atque  Afiae 
wrbes.  Hoc  fpe  concipere,  audacis  animi  fuifle  :  ad  cfFe6tum  adducere, 
virtutis  &  foriunac  ingentis, 

2  prevent 
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prevent  unjuft  fway  from  fubfilling  any  where,  and^.  R.  ss^- 
to  ellablifh  the  rule  of  laws,  equity,  juftice!  That  by  "^5^* 
the  voice  of  a  fingle  herald,  liberty  had  been  reflored 
to  all  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Afia  I  That  it  argued 
a  great  foul  only  to  form  fuch  a  defign  -,  but  to  put 
it  in  execution  was  the  effedl  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
good  fortune,  and  the  moft  confummate  virtue  !" 

They  called  to  mind  all  the  great  battles  Greece  had  Plut.  in 
fought  for  liberty.     "  After  having  fuftaincd  fo  many  ^^'^"^i"* 
wars,  faid  they,  never  did  its  valour  receive  fo  happy  ^'^^' 
a  reward,  as  when  ftrangers  came  to  fight  its  battles ; 
for  then,  almoft  without  Ihedding  a  drop  of  blood, 
or  a  fmgle  tear,  fhe  gained  the  nobleft  of  all  prizes, 
and  the  moft  worthy  of  being  purfued  by  mankind. 
Valour  and  wifdom  are  rare,  indeed,  in  all  times  :  but 
of  all  the  virtues,  the  moft  excellent  is  juftice.     The 
Agefilaus's,    the  Lyfanders,    the  Nicias's,  the  Alci- 
biades's,    knew  how  to  command  armies,  and  gain 
battles  by  fea  and  land  :  but  it  was  for  themfelves  and 
their  countries,  not  for  unknown  people,  for  ftrangers. 
That  glory  was  referved  for  the  Romans." 

Such  were  the  reflexions  made  by  the  Greeks  upon 
fo  happy  an  event ;  and  the  effed;  foon  anfwered  the 
glorious  proclamation  made  at  the  Ifthmian  games : 
for  the  commifTioners  feparated,  in  order  to  go  and 
caufe  their  decree  to  be  put  in  execution  in  all  the 
cities. 

Some  time  after,  Flaminlnus,  going  to  Argos,  piat,  ibid. 
was  made  prefident  of  the  Nema^an  games.  He  ac-  37 S' 
quitted  himfelf  perfedlly  well  in  that  employment, 
and  forgot  nothing  that  could  exalt  the  fplendor  and 
magnificence  of  the  feftival :  and  he  again  caufed  the 
liberty  of  the  Greeks  to  be  publiftied  in  thefe,  as  he 
had  done  in  the  Ifthmian  games,  by  the  herald. 

On  vifiting  all  the  cities,  he  made  wife  inftitutions, 
reformed  abufes  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  re- 
eftabliftied  friendftiip  and  concord  between  the  citizens, 
appeafed  feditions  and  quarrels,  and  caufed  exiles  to 
return;  a  thoufand  times  better  pleafed  with  being 

able. 
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A.  R.  556-  able,  by  the  method  of  perfuafion,  to  reconcile  the 
Ant^  c.   Qj.ggi^s  to  each  other,  and  to  make  them  live  in  union 
'^  *      too-ether,  than  he  had  been  with  conquering  the  Ma- 
cedonians ;    fo  that  liberty  itfelf  feemed  one  of  the 
leaft  benefits  they  had  received  from  him.     And  in- 
deed, what  good  would  liberty' have  done  them,   if 
juftice  and  concord  had  not  been  recalled  along  with 
it?  What  a  fine  model  is  this  for  a  magiftrate;  for  a 
governor  of  a  province  !  And  what  a  blefiing  is  it  for 
a  people  to  have  fuch  as  Quintius  I 

It  is  faid,  that  the  philofopher  Xenocrates  having 
been  delivered,  at  Athens,  by  the  orator  Lycurgus, 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  tax-farmers,  who  were  dragging 
him  to  prifon  to  make  him  pay  a  tribute  that  ftrangers 
owed  the  public  treafury,  and  foon  after  meeting  the 
fons  of  his  deliverer,  he  faid  to  them :  "  I  pay  your 
"  father  good  intereft  for  the  favour  he  did  me  •,  for 
"  I   am  the  caufe  that  all  the  world  praifes  him." 
But  the  gratitude  which  the  Greeks  exprelTed  for  Fla- 
mininus  and  the  Romans,  was  not  confined  to  ac- 
quiring them  praife :    it  conduced  infinitely  to  the 
augmentation  of  their  power,    by  inclining  all  the 
world  to  repofe  confidence  in  them,  and  to  rely  en- 
tirely upon  their  fidelity :    for  States  w^re  not  con- 
tented v/ith  receiving  the  Magiftrates   and  Generals 
they  fent  into  the  provinces :    they  demanded  them 
with  pafTion  •,  they  called  them  in,  and  put  themfelves 
and  all  their  inj:erefls  into  their  hands  with  joy.    And 
not  only  cities  and  flates,  but  Princes  and  Kings  them- 
felves, vv^hen  they  had  any  fubjeds  of  complaint  againft 
neighbouring  Potentates,  had  recourfe  to  them,  and 
put  themfelves  in  a  manner  under  their  tuition :  fa 
that,  in  a  ihort  time,  in  efFed  of  the  divine  protec- 
tion  (as  Plutarch  expreffes  it;  the  whole  earth  was 
fubjedted  to  their  fway. 
Liv.xxxai,      Cornelius,    one  of  the  CommilTioners,    had  been 
35-  with  Philip  ;  and,  after  having  concluded  other  affairs 

v/ith  that  Prince,   before  he  left  him,    he  aflced  him 
whether  he  was  in  a  difpofition  to  hear  ufcful  and  fa- 

6  lutary 
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lutary  counfel.  The  King  anfwering,  that,  fo  far  A.R.  555, 
from  taking  it  amifs,  he  ihould  be  obliged  to  him  for  jh^* 
letting  him  know  any  thing  efTelitially  for  his  interefts  •, 
Cornelius  ftrongly  exhorted  him,  as  he  had  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Roman  People,  to  fend  AmbafTadors 
to  Rome,  to  change  the  treaty  of  peace  into  a  treaty 
of  alliance  and  amity.  He  added,  that  as  Antiochus 
feemed  to  have  defigns,  he  might  be  fufpeded,  if  he 
did  not  take  his  advice,  of  having  waited  that  Prince's 
arrival  to  join  him,  and  begin  the  war  again.  Philip 
thought  this  very  wile  counfel,  and  promifed  to  dif- 
patch  AmbafTadors  immediately  to  Rome. 

Cornelius  then  repaired  from  Tempe,  v/here  he 
had  conferred  v/ith  the  King,  to  *  Therms,  where 
the  i^tolians  regularly  held  a  general  alTembly  at  a 
certain  time.  He  made  a  long  fpeech  in  it,  to  exhort 
them  to  perfevere  firmly  in  the  meafures  they  had 
taken,  and  never  to  depart  from  the  alliance  and  amity 
they  had  entered  into  with  the  Romans.  Some  of  the 
principal  ^tolians  complained,  but  in  a  modefl  flyle, 
that  the  Romans,  fmce  the  vidlory,  did  not  feem  fo 
well  difpoled  to  their  nation,  as  they  had  been  before. 
Others  reproached  him  in  rough  and  injurious  terms, 
that,  without  tlie  ^tolians,  the  Romans  not  only 
would  not  have  overcome  Philip,  but  that  they  would 
not  fo  much  as  have  fet  foot  in  Greece.  Cornelius, 
to  leave  no  room  for  difputes  and  altercations,  which 
always  have  a  bad  effe(5b,  wifely  contented  himfelf  with 
referring  them,  to  the  Senate,  promifmg  them,  that 
they  might  affure  themfelves  of  all  polfible  juflice. 
They  chofe  to  do  fo.  Thus  ended  the  war  with 
Philip. 

*  Liyy  fays  Therraopylse  j  but  he  is  miftaken. 


End  of  the  Fourth  Volume. 
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